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MANDY, A. D. 1066. =. 


To the PUBLIC. 


HE firſt volume of this hiſtory of Great Britain, with a ge- 
neral preface, delineating the plan on which it is written, 
was publiſhed almoſt three years ago, as a ſpecimen of, the in- 
tended work, and with a deſign to diſcover the ſentiments of the 
public, concerning the plan, and the abilities of the-author for 


carrying it into execution, 


The author has had the ſatisfaction to find, that his plan hath 
met with univerſal approbation, both at home and abroad; and 
has been generally acknowledged to be the moſt regular, and moſt 
comprehenſive, that has yet been formed. With regard to his a- 
| bilities for carrying it into execution, he ſhall only ſay, that the 
opinions of the beſt Judges of hiſtorical compoſitions have been 


ſo favourable as to give the fulleſt encouragement to his future 
| 3 4 | 


hbonrs.  -. 


Animated, therefore, by the proſpect of ſucceſs, and excited 
by the perſuaſions of his learned friends, he is determined to 
Proceed with ſpirit in the execution of his defign ; depending on 
the candour of the public, and truſting to the patronage of all 
ſuch as wiſh to ſee the hiſtory of their own country compoſed 
on a plan which leads to the inveſtigation of many particulars. 


neglected by other hiſtorians. 


It may be proper further to. acquaint the public, that the re- 
mainder of this hiſtory, continued according to this plan, from 
the 


To the PUBLIC. 


the landing of William Duke of Normandy, to the union of the 
Britiſh crowns, by the acceſſion of James I. to the throne of Eng- 
land, will be comprehended in four volumes ; and 1f it ſhall be 
thought proper to continue it, from that period to the preſent 
times, other four volumes will finiſh the whole. One volume, fo 


contrived as to form a complete work of itſelf, as far as it extends, 


will be publiſhed, it is hoped, every other ſpring. 


The preſent volume would have appeared a year ſooner, if the 
author had not thought it neceſſary to ſpend almoſt a year, in 
learning the language, and peruſing all the remaining monuments 


of the Anglo-Saxons which he could procure, before he attempt- 


ed to write their hiſtory. 


The remoteneſs of the period on which the former volume was 
employed, and the ſmall connection which the greater part of 
the preſent inhabitants of this iſland have with the original Bri- 
tons, might render the ſubject leſs intereſting to many readers. 
But the whole people of England are deeply intereſted in the hi- 
ſtory of their Anglo-Saxon anceſtors, which makes the prin- 
cipal ſubject of the preſent volume. Ir is indeed altogether 
impoſſible to form diſtin ideas of the real character of the Eng- 
liſh nation, now one of the greateſt, braveſt, and moſt flouriſh- 
ing nations on earth, or of the origin of the preſent free and 
happy conſtitution of Great Pritain, without acquiring a Previous 
knowledge of the hiſtory, laws, government, and manners, of 


the Anglo-Saxons. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The civil and military hiſtory of Great Britain, from 
the arrival of the Saxons, A. D. 449, to the land- 
ing of Wm N of W A. D. 1066. 


S E CTI O 8 1 
| From the arrival of the Saxons, A. D. 449, to A. D. 600. 


HE 8 which the Britiſh ambaſſadors 3 
in the concluſion of the firſt chapter of the firſt book of 
this work) obtained from the Saxons, came over from 
the continent in three large ſhips, under the conduct of two bro- 
thers, called Hengiſt and Horſa, and landed in the iſle of Thanet. 

They were received with joy by the diſpirited Britons; who aſſign- 

Vol. IL A — 


A. D. 449: 


to 600. 
— 
Arrival of 
the Saxons. 


Saxons and 
Britons de- 
feat the Scots 
and Pics, 


Arrival of 
another ar- 
my of Saxons. 


The Saxons 
reſolve to ſet- 
tle in Britain. 


THE HISTORY OF BRITAIN. Book II. 
ed them a place for their head-quarters, in the iſland where they 
landed; and made them the moſt ample promiſes of all neceſſary 
proviſions, and ſuitable rewards for their aſſiſtance *. 

As ſoon as theſe preliminaries were ſettled, the Saxons joined the 
Britiſh army, and marched againſt the Scots and Pits, who had 
now puſhed their deſtructive ravages as far as Stamford. Near 
that place a bloody battle was fought, in which the Britons, in- 
ſtructed, animated, and aſſiſted, by their new allies, obtained a 
complete victory over their old enemies, and obliged them to re- 
tire into their own country f. Tranſported with joy at this vic- 
tory, they loaded the Saxon chiefs, and their principal followers, 
with benefits; which made them in no haſte to abandon a coun- 
try where they were ſo well received Þ. 

The Britons, for ſome time, were ſo far from entertaining any 


jealouſy of their new allies, that they readily conſented to a pro- 


poſal made by Hengiſt, of ſending for a reinforcement of his 
countrymen, as a further ſecurity againſt any future attempts of 
their ancient enemies. This reinforcement, conſiſting of about 
five thouſand of the braveſt warriors, came over in ſeventeen ſhips, 


and joining the army under Hengiſt, added greatly to his — 


and confidence ||. 
It is impoſſible to diſcover whether or not Hengiſt and Horſa, 


and their followers, when they firſt imbarked in this expedition, 
had formed a deſign of making good a ſettlement for themſelves 
in Britain ; bur it plainly appears, from their conduc, as well as 
from the teſtimony of hiſtorians, that they entertained ſuch a de- 
ſign ſoon after their arrival **, The beauty and fertility of the 
Britiſh plains excited them to wiſh, and the unwarlike character 
and divided ſtate of their inhabitants, encouraged them to hope 


- ® Chron. Saxon. p. 12, Bædæ Hiſt. Eccleſ. 1. 1. e. 15. I Id. ibid. H. Hun- 
tindon, I. 2. 1 R. Higden. Patyeron. 1 Wu: | Gildz Hiſt, c. 23, 
* B Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 1. c. 15. 


for 
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for a ſolid eſtabliſhment in this rich and pleaſant country. As 


| ſoon, therefore, as the two Saxon chieftains ſaw themſelves at the 
head of a conſiderable army of brave determined warriors, they 
prepared to ſeize ſome part of thoſe territories which they had 


been invited to defend, With this view they concluded a ſeparate 


: peace with their enemies the Picts, againſt whom they had engaged 


to wage perpetual war, and began to quarrel with their friends 
the Britons about their proviſions, and promiſed rewards, threa- 
tening to do themſelves juſtice, as they called it, by force of arms; 
and even putting theſe threats in execution, by deſtroying the 
country about them with fire and ſword, and killing all who fell 
into their hands *. 


The unhappy Britons were now effectually awakened from their 


deluſive dreams of enjoying peace and fafety under the protec- 
tion of the Saxons, and fully convinced of their folly in calling 
ſo fierce and faithleſs a people to their aſſiſtance. In their firſt 
conſternation, great multitudes abandoned their country, and fled 
into that part of Gaul, which about this time began to be called 
Britanny, from its being chiefly inhabited by Britons; others 
took ſhelter in the moſt impenetrable woods, where they led a 
wretched ſavage kind of life, or even periſhed with hunger; while 
not a few, in order to preſerve their lives, ſubmitted to the moſt 
abject ſlavery. Many, however, on this occaſion ated a more 
| manly part, and determined to defend themſelves, and their 
country, to the laſt extremity T. Theſe brave and virtuous Bri- 
tons, deſpiſing Vortigern, their former leader, for his vices, and 


hating him for his unfortunate counſels, and too. intimate con- 


nections with their enemies, declined fighting under his banner, 
and placed his ſon Vortimer at their head . 

A long and cruel war now broke out between the Saxons and 
Britons, in which many battles were fought, of which we have 


but very imperfect accounts. In one of theſe actions, near Aileſ- 


21. ibid, Gild. Hiſt. c. 23. 24. 25. + 1d. ibid. + Nennii Hiſt, c. 45. 


„„ ford, 
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ford, Horſa, one of the Saxon chieftains, was Clin, by which 
his brother Hengiſt became ſole commander of their united for- 
ces. This illuſtrious chief, about two years after, gained a great 
victory over the Britons, at Creecanford, now Crayford, which 
gave him the poſſeſſion of all Kent, and emboldened him to aſ- 
ſume the name of king, having before this contented himſelf 
with the humbler title of heretogen, or general“. Thus was the 
firſt Saxon kingdom, that of Kent, founded, about eight years 
after the arrival of Hengiſt and his followers in this iſland. 

The new monarch of Kent, in order to ſtrengthen the Saxon 
intereſt in Britain, and procure comfortable ſettlements for his fa- 
mily and friends, invited his ſon Ochto, and his nephew Ebeſſa, 
to collect as many followers as they could, and come over into 
this iſland. Theſe youthful chieftains complied with the invita- 
tion; and having plundered the Orkney iſles in their paſſage, ar- 
rived with a fleet of forty ſail on the coaſt of Northumberland; of 
which, together with all the country to the frith of Forth, they 


_ took poſſeſſion, without meeting with much oppoſition T. This 


was probably owing to the depopulated ſtate of the country be- 
tween the two Roman walls, which had been a ſcene of war and 
devaſtation for near two centuries, and to the alliance and friend- 
ſhip which at this time ſubſiſted between the Picts and Saxons. 
Thus early were the ſouth-eaſt parts of Scotland, as well as the 
north of England, inhabited by the Saxons ; and in thoſe parts, 
as well as in the ſouth of Britain, their language and their poſte- 
rity have continued to the preſent times. 

Though Hengiſt had gained ſeveral victories over the Britons, 
they did not long allow him to enjoy his new kingdom in tran- 
quillity. On the contrary, they fought many battles againſt 
him with various ſucceſs, under the conduct of Aurelius Ambro- 


®* Chron. Saxon. an. 455. 457. Higden. Polychron. I. 5. an. 457. + Nennii 
Hist. e. 37. 


ſius, 
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fins, who was deſcended of a Roman family, and inherited the 
martial virtues of that glorious people *. But Hengiſt obtained 
a great victory, A. D. 465, at Wippidfleet, where no fewer than 
twelve Britiſh chieftains were ſlain, and only one Saxon chief, 
named Wippid, from whom the place of battle derived its preſent 
name . About eight years after, he gained another ſtill more 
deciſive victory; which ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Britons, that 
they gave him little further diſturbance during the remainder of 
his reign, which ended with his life, A. D. 488 f. 

Hengiſt, the firſt king of Kent, and firſt Saxon monarch in 
Britain, was ſucceeded by his ſon Aſc, who reigned over his little 
kingdom twenty-four years in profound tranquillity, and left it 
in that condition to his ſon Octo, who began his reign A. D. 512 ||. 

This prince was not ſo fortunate as his father had been ; for in 
his reign, which laſted twenty-two years, the countries of Eſſex 


and Middleſex were taken from him by the Eaſt Saxons. Octo 


was ſucceeded by his fon Hermenric, A. D. 534, who reigned 
thirty-two years, but performed nothing memorable **, Ethel- 
bert, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Hermenric, was the greateſt of the 
Kentiſh kings. In a long and proſperous reign of fifty-ſix years, 

he obtained many victories, enlarged his dominions, and gained 
a great aſcendant over all the other Saxon princes of his time. E- 
thelbert died A. D. 616, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Eadbald, 
whoſe hiſtory will be purſued in the ſecond ſection of this chap- 
ter. | ; 

The ſucceſs of Hengiſt and his followers, encouraged other Sa- 
xon chiefs to try their fortunes, and attempt ſettlements in this 
iſland. One of theſe, named Alla, arrived A. D. 477, with his 
three ſons, Cymen, Wlencing, and Ciſſa, and a train of martial 
followers. They landed at Cymenſhore, near Wittering, defeat- 


+ Chron. Saxon, A. D. 465. 


t Id. 
* Hen. Hunt, 1. 2. « 


* Bzdz Hiſf. Eccleſ. 1. 1. c. 16. 
ibid, Wil. Malmſb. c. 1. 
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ing a body of Britons, who attempted to prevent their landing *. 


Alla defeated the Britons in a great battle at Mecredeſburn, A. D. 


485, and took and deſtroyed Andereda, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in 
thoſe parts, A. D. 490 f. After theſe ſucceſſes he aſſumed the 


name of king, and founded the kingdom of Suſſex; in the govern- 


ment of which he was ſucceeded by his youngeſt ſon” Ciſſa, A. D. 


515, who had a very long reign. Before the death of Cilla this 


little kingdom became ſo ble, that his immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor is not ſo much as named in hiſtory . | 

Cerdic, another Saxon chieftain, with his fon Cynric, and a 
band of choſen warriors, arrived in Britain A. D. 495, and land- 
ed in the weſt, at a place which from him was afterwards called 


 Cerdicſhore ||. On the very day of his landing, he engaged and 


defeated an army of Britons, and from thenceforward continued 
to wage war againſt them without intermiſhon, for more than 


twenty years, with various ſucceſs **, In the firſt year of the 
ſixth century, Cerdic received a reinforcement from Germany, 


under the command of Porta, and his two ſons, Bieda and Megla, 


who landed at a place ſince called Port/mouth. By the aſſiſtance of 


this reinforcement, he proſecuted the war againſt the Britons with 
greater vigour than he had done before, and gained ſo many vic- 


_ tories, that he aſſumed the title of king, and founded the king- 


dom of the Weſt-Saxons, A. D. 519 f. | 
Cerdic, the founder of the Weſt-Saxon kingdom, met with a 
more ſteady and obſtinate reſiſtance from the Britons, than any 
of the other Saxon chieftains who founded kingdoms in this 
iſland. This circumſtance was probably owing to the ſuperior 
courage and abilities of Aurelius Ambroſius, and the famous 
Prince Arthur, who ſucceſſively commanded the Britiſh forces a- 


'® Chron. Saxon. p. 14. + Id. ibid. 1 + Hen, Hunt. I. 2. 


|| Chron, Saxon, p. 17. d. ibid, ++ Id. ibid. p. 17. Hen, Huntin- 
don. I. 2. | RE” 


gainſt 
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gainſt Cerdic and his followers. The firſt of theſe great gene- 


rals, to whom the Britons gave the name of Natanleod, (preſerver 


of the people), fell in battle, with five thouſand of his braveſt 
troops, A. D. 508 *. The great actions of Arthur, who ſucceed- 
ed Ambroſius in the command of the Britiſh armies, have been 
celebrated in ſuch romantic ſtrains by the Britiſh bards, and 
blended with ſo many extravagant fables by Jeffrey of Monmouth, 
that not only the truth of thoſe actions aſcribed to him, but even 
the reality of his exiſtence, hath been called in queſtion +. There 
ſeems, however, to be ſufficient evidence, that there was a brave 
and virtuous prince of this name, in thoſe times, who had the 
chief command among the Britons, and at their head obtain- 
ed ſeveral victories over the Saxons, though it certainly exceeds 
the power of the greateſt human ſagacity to diſtinguiſh what 
is true from what is fabulous in his hiſtory T. The laſt and 
greateſt of thoſe victories was that of Mountbadon, near Bath, 
A. D. 520 ||. This victory gave ſo great a check to the arms of 
Cerdic, and his ſon Cynric, that they made little or no progreſs 
in their conqueſts for ſeveral years. But having received ſome 
freſh reinforcements from the continent, they defeated the Britons, 
A. D. 527, at a place, from thence called Cerdicsford, and about 
three years after made an entire conqueſt of the iſle of Wight **, 
In a word, Cerdic, after a long and bloody ſtruggle of near forty 
years, ſubdued thoſe countries which are now called Hampſbire, 
Dorſetſhire, Wiltſhire, Berkſhire, and the iſle of Wight. At 
his death, which happened A. D. 534 ff, he was ſucceeded in 
the throne of Weſſex by his valiant ſon Cynric, who had been the 
companion of all his toils and victories. This prince reigned 
twenty-ſix years, and ſupported the character which he had ob- 


* Chron, Saxon. p. 18. + Gaulfrid. Monoumul, 1. 9. 10. + See 
Biographia Britannica, vol. 1. p. 197. &c, | Hiſt. Gildz, p. 9. Hen. Hunt, 


I. 2. *# Chron, Saxon, p. 18. {+ Id. ibid. 
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tained, of a brave and prudent general, by gaining ſeveral victo- 
ries over the Britons *. Cynric was ſucceeded, A. D. 560, by his 
ſon Ceaulin, who was ſtill more ambitious and enterprifing than 
his father and grandfather had been. Being aſſiſted by his brother 


Cutha, he defeated Ethelbert king of Kent, A. D. 568; and nine 


years after obtained a great victory over the Britons, at Durham 
in Gloceſterſhire, killing three of their princes, Commail, Condi- 
dan, and Farinmail f. By theſe and ſeveral other victories, he 


enlarged the boundaries of the Weſt-Saxon kingdom, by adding 
thoſe countries which are now called Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire, 


to his former territories. At length, however, this prince expe- 


rienced a moſt grievous reverſe of fortune, both in his family and 
government ; for he loſt by death his valiant brother Cutha, and 


a ſon of the ſame name, no leſs valiant. The other Saxon princes, 
dreading his ambition, formed a confederacy againſt him, into 
which ſome of the Britons alſo entered ; and he was defeated by 
their united forces at Wodenſburgh, A. D. 591. To complete his 


misfortunes, his own ſubjects revolted, and drove him into exile, 


where he ſoon after died 1. The unhappy Ceaulin was ſucceeded 
by his nephew Ceolric, who reigned only five years, and dying 
A. D. 596, left his dominions to his brother Ceolwolf. This 
prince, being of a martial ſpirit, had wars not only with the Bri- 


tons, but alſo with the Saxons, Scots, and Pits, which continued 
through his whole reign of fourteen years ||. 


The Saxons having thus far ſucceeded in their attempts, and 
eſtabliſhed the three ſmall kingdoms of Kent, Suſſex, and Weſlex, 
other bands of adventurers, from the ſame country, were there- 
by encouraged to try their fortunes, and endeavour to obtain ſet- 


tlements in this iſland. Theſe adventurers landed on the eaſt 


coaſts of Britain, at different times, and under different leaders, 


Id. p. 19. 20. + Id, p. 22. t W. Malmſ. I. 1. c. 2. 
14. ibid. 
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whoſe names and actions have not been preſerved in hiſtory *. 


By degrees, however, theſe unwelcome gueſts gained ſo firm a 


footing, and penetrated ſo far into the country, that three of 


their chieftains aſſumed the title of kings, and founded other three 


fmall kingdoms in the eaſt and midland parts of Britain. Theſe 
were the kingdoms of the Eaſt-Saxons, the Eaſt-Angles, and 
Mercians. The territories which compoſed the kingdom of the 
Eaſt-Saxons, were chiefly diſmembered from that of Kent; and 
conſiſted of the counties of Eflex, Middleſex, and part of Hert- 
fordſhire : its firſt monarch was named Erkenwin ; but the time 
when he began to reign, and the actions which he performed, are 
equally unknown f. The kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles conſiſted 
of the counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk: its firſt 


king was Uffa, who began his reign A. D. 575; and from him all 


his ſucceſſors in that kingdom had the ſurname of Ufans. The 
kingdom of the Mercians comprehended all the middle counties 
of England to the eaſt of the Severn, and ſouth of Yorkſhire and 
Lancaſhire : its firſt ſovereign was Creda, who began his reign 
A. D. 585 T. The princes who reigned in theſe three petty king- 


doms in the ſixth century, performed nothing worthy of being 


recorded 1n hiſtory. | 

Though a colony of Saxons (as hath been already mentioned) 
had ſettled on the eaſt coaſt of Britain, between the walls of Se- 
verus and Antoninus Pius, not long after the middle of the fifth 
century, we know very little of rhe hiſtory of that colony for the 
greateſt part of a century after their arrival. Theſe Saxons being 
at a great diſtance from their countrymen in the ſouth, and ſur- 


rounded with enemies on all hands, continued long in a weak 


condition; and being alſo under the command of ſeveral petty 
chieftains, none of theſe had the preſumption to aſſume the name 
of king ||. At length, however, they received a very powerful 


* Hen, Hunt. 1. 2. + Id. ibid, + 1d. ibid. W. Malmf. 
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reinforcement from Germany in a fleet of fifty ſhips, which ar- 
rived at Flamborough A. D. 547, under the command of Ida; who, 
being a prince of great wiſdom and valour, aſſumed the royalty, 
and foundetl the kingdom of Northumberland, or rather of Ber- 
nicia, ſoon after his arrival *. The caſtle of Bamburgh, built by 
Ida, was the capital of this moſt northerly kingdom of the Sa- 


xons; which comprehended not only the preſent county of Nor- 


thumberland, but the counties of the Merſe and the three Lo- 
thians, or the whole eaſtern coaſt of the ancient Roman province 
of Valentia. lla, another Saxon chieftain, having ſubdued all 
the country between the Humber and the Tyne, founded another 
little ſtate in theſe parts, which was called the kingdom of Deira f. 
Theſe two kingdoms were united, not long after, in the perſon of 
Ethelfrid, the grandſon of Ida; who married Acca, the daughter 


of Ella; and having expelled her brother Edwin, added his ter- 
ritories to his own, and thereby founded the powerful kingdom | 
of Northumberland . | 


In this manner were the ſeven Saxon kingdoms, commonly 
called the heptarchy, founded in that part of Britain; which ſoon 
after began to be called England, from the Angles, which were 
the moſt numerous and powerful tribe of the Saxons ||. 


BEFORE we proſecute the hiſtory of theſe Saxon kingdoms any 
further, 1t may not be improper to take a very ſhort view of the 
ſtate of the other nations who inhabited Britain in this period, 


and of the moſt FRE events which happened . theſe 


nations. 


Though the Saxons had by degrees diſpoſſeſſed the Britons of 


the moſt valuable part of their country, in which they had erect- 


* 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 19. Hen. Hunt. I. 2. c. 3. + Bædæ Hiſt. Ecclef, 1. 2. 
C. I» Annal. Beverl. Pe 78. | T W. Malaf. 1. I. c. 3+» j Camd. Brie 
tan, p. 168. 
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ed ſeven kingdoms ; yet that unhappy people ſtill continued to 
poſſeſs a very large tract on the weſt coaſt of Britain, extending 
from the Land's-end to the frith of Clyde. All the inhabitants of 


this extenſive country were deſcended from the ſame anceſtors, 


ſpoke the ſame language, profeſſed the ſame religion, and were in 


all reſpects the ſame people, except that they were not united un- 


der one ſovereign, which would have rendered them invincible, 
but ſubjected to a prodigious number of petty tyrants, who were 


almoſt conſtantly at war with one another, and ſeldom joined 
their forces to reſiſt the common enemy. Gildas, the moſt an- 


cient of our hiſtorians, who was himſelf a Briton, and flouriſhed 


in thoſe times, gives a moſt ſhocking character of five of theſe 


princes, who were cotemporaries, and domineered in their ſeveral 


diſtricts over their wretched ſubjects x. It would be highly im- 


proper, on many accounts, to ſwell this work with laborious in- 


veſtigations of the genealogies of thoſe ancient Britiſh princes, 
or minute details of their mutual wars, which could not be ren- 


dered either inſtructive or entertaining. If any of our readers 
have a taſte for ſuch inquiries, they may conſult the works quo-— 


ted below f. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that in this extenſive 
tract of country there were four conſiderable ſtates or principali- 
ties in this period, viz. thoſe of Cornwall, South-Wales, North- 
Wales, and Cumberland. In each of theſe ſtates there was com- 
monly one prince who was more powerful than the other chief- 
tains or heads of clans, and had ſome degree of authority over 


them, though each of theſe chieftains was a kind of ſovereign in 
his own little diſtrict, 


That part of Britain which lay on the north fide of the wall of 


* Epiſtola Gildæ, p. 1. 2. 3. I Dr Borlaſe's antiq. Cornwall, c. 13. Mr 
Rowland's Mona antiqua, fe. 11. p. 134. Harding's Chron. Mr Vaughan's Dif- 


ſertation on Britiſh chronol. and Britiſh antiquities revived. Cartes - Hiſt. vol. 1. 
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Antoninus Pius, and of the friths of Forth and Clyde, was inha- 


bited, in this period, by. two warlike nations, the Scots and 
Pits ; the former poſſeſſing the weſtern, and the latter the eaſtern 
diviſion of that country. Theſe nations made a conſiderable fi- 
gure in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, by their frequent 


incurſions into the Roman provinces, which are recorded by the 
Greek and Roman writers ; but after the departure of the Ro- 
mans, and the arrival of the Saxons, we loſe ſight of them almoſt 
entirely for ſome time; and their hiſtory becomes remarkably ob- 


ſcure for more than two centuries. This obſcurity 1s not owing 
to their having performed no actions worthy of remembrance in 
this period, but either to their having had no hiſtorians to pre- 


ſerve the memory of thoſe actions, or to their having loſt the 
works of thoſe hiſtorians, by the injuries of time, and various 


accidents *, From the time of the battle between the Britons 
and Saxons on one ſide, and the Scots and Picts on the other, near 


Stamford, A. D. 449, to the beginning of the ſixth century, we 


know very little with certainty of the hiſtory of theſe two laſt na- 
tions. It is highly probable, that, during this period, they were 
engaged in wars againſt each other, or againſt their common ene- 


mies the Saxons ſettled between the walls: but we have no authen- 


tic accounts of the particulars of theſe wars. Many modern 


writers have indeed filled up this chaſm in the annals of the 


northern parts of Britain, with formal details of the names, ac- 
tions, characters, and ſucceſſions of the kings of the Scots. But 
as a little truth is of more value in hiſtory than many fables, we 
ſhall not abuſe our readers with a repetition of theſe fabulous, or 


ar beſt uncertain tales f. 


It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that though we do not 
know the particulars of thoſe wars which were carried on by the 


See Innes's critical eſſay, vol. 2. p. * 586. See Fordun. Boece. 
Major. Buchanan. Maitland, &c. | 
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Scots and Picts in the latter part of the fifth century, it ſeems very 
probable that the Scots gained ſome advantages in theſe wars, ex- 
tended their territories, and became a more powerful and better- 
regulated nation, than they had been in any former period. For 


there is ſufficient evidence, from ſeveral monuments of the ancient 


hiſtory of Scotland, which have eſcaped all the injuries of time, 
and the rage of enemies, that about the beginning of the ſixth 
century, moſt probably A. D. 503, all the different clans of the 
Scots in Britain, were united, and formed into one nation, by Fer- 


gus the ſon of Erth, who was certainly the firſt monarch of the 
Scots nation of whoſe exiſtence we have any tolerable evidence *. 


The dominions of this firſt king of Scots are deſcribed by two 
of our moſt ancient chronicles, in theſe words. Fergus filius 


«© Erth fuit primus qui de ſemine Chonare ſuſcepit regnum Al- 


„ baniz, i. e. a monte Drumalban uſque ad mare Hiberniz, et 
ad Inche-Gall.” The ſea of Ireland is a boundary which needs 
no explanation. The weſtern iſlands of Scotland are called Inche- 
Galle by the highlanders of the continent to this day. The only 
queſtion is concerning the mountain Drumalban, the eaſtern 
boundary of this firſt kingdom of the Scots, which 1s believed, by 
our molt intelligent antiquaries, to be that ridge of high moun- 
tains which runs all the way from Lochlomond, near Dumbarton 
on the weſt, to the frith of Tayne, on the eaſt f. All the reſt of 


Scotland, to the north of the frith of Forth, and the wall of An- 


toninus, was in the poſleſſion of the Pits, and conſtituted the 
Pictiſn kingdom, which was at leaſt as ancient as that of the 
Scots, though its antiquities are ſtill more obſcure, occaſioned by 
the total ſubverſion of that kingdom, and deſtruction of all the 
ancient monuments of its hiſtory, 1n the ninth century, 

Fergus I. king of Scots, according to the only authentic monu- 


See the four old chronicles of the kings of Scotland, publiſhed by Father Innes in 
his appendix, No 4, 5.6.7. + Dr Macpherion's Diſſertation, dill, 18. p. 332. 
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ments of our ancient hiſtory, reigned three years; and dying 
A. D. 506, was ſucceeded by his ſon Domangart, or Dongard ; 
who reigned five years, and was ſucceeded, A. D. 511, by his 
ſon Congal . This laſt prince, after a reign of twenty-four 
years, dying A. D. 535, was ſucceeded by his brother Gauran, 
who reigned twenty-two years. Though Gauran, at his death, 


left a ſon named Edhan, he was ſucceeded by his nephew Conal, 


the ſon of Congal, who reigned fourteen years, and died A. D. 


571. The later Scots hiſtorians, Fordun, Boece, Major, and 


Buchanan, who are mere moderns in compariſon of thoſe remote 
ages, have inſerted ſeveral kings between Fergus and his great- 
grandſon Edhan, the fon of Gauran, whoſe names are not to be 
found in any of our genuine and really ancient monuments, who 
are therefore to be conſidered as the creatures of their own inven- 
tion f. Theſe writers have alſo aſcribed a variety of actions and ad- 


ventures to all theſe princes, real and imaginary, (which may be 


ſeen in their works), for which they ſeem to have had little or no 
authority, and which, on that account, merit little or no atten- 


tion from the friends of truth and genuine hiſtory; 


Edhan, or Aidan, the ſon of Gauran, ſucceeded his couſin Co- 
nal the fon of Congal, A. D. 571. A few faint rays of light 
now begin to appear in the hiſtory of the Scots. The name, and 
ſome of the actions of Aidan, are mentioned by ſeveral ancient 
authors, who are not unworthy of credit, and who lived at no 


great diſtance from the times in which he flouriſhed. On the death 


of Conal, Aidan returned from Ireland, (where he had lived ſome 


years 1n a kind of exile), and was advanced to the throne, chiefly 


by the influence of St Columba, who was, at that time, the great 
oracle of the Scots and Pics, in civil as well as religious matters 4. 


See the ancient chronicles, apud Innes, Appen. No 4. 5. 6. + Innes's 
critical eſſays, vol. 2. p. 689. &c. . Þ Ogygia, p. 43. Boethius Scot, hiſt. 1 8. 
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Soon after his acceſſion, he eſtabliſhed a more regular adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice in his dominions, and exerted himſelf | in ſuppreſ- 
ſing ſeveral bands of robbers, with which the country was infeſt- 
ed *. While he was thus employed, a war broke out between 


him and Brude King of the Picts, who refuſed to deliver up cer- 


tain fugitives from juſtice, who had taken ſhelter in his territo- 
Ties : a battle was fought near Dunkeld, in which Aidan obtain- 


ed the victory, but with the loſs of one of his ſons, and many of 


his ſubjects. St Columba, who was equally revered by both the 
Caledomian monarchs, hearing of theſe ſcenes of ſlaughter with 
much concern, interpoſed his good offices, and brought about a 
peace +. Aidan, after this, was engaged in two ſucceſſive wars, 
againſt Brude King of the Picts, and Ethelfred King of the Nor- 
thumbrian Saxons; in the courſe of which ſeveral bloody battles 
were fought with various ſucceſs F. In the laſt of theſe battles, 
which happened A. D. 603, at a place called Dog /aftane, being de- 
ſerted by his allies the Strathcluyd or Cumbrian Britons, he re- 
ceived a total overthrow, in which he loſt the greateſt part of his 
army ||. The good old king did not long ſurvive this grievous 
diſaſter, but died about the beginning of the year 605, in the 


thirty-fourth year of his regin, and ſeventy-eighth of his age *. 


We know little or nothing of the hiſtory of the Pictiſh princes 
who flouriſhed in that period which is the ſubject of this ſection, 
except their names, and the length of their reigns, which have 
been preſerved in an ancient chronicle, publiſhed by Mr Innes, 
in his Critical eſſay on the ancient inhabitants of Scotland FF. 


* Id. ibid. + Td. ibid. Adamnan Vit. S. Columb. I. 1. c. 7. See 
Biograph. Britan. v. 1. p. 68. Il Bædæ Hiſt, Eccleſ. 1. x, c. 34. Chron. Saxon. 
p. 24. * 1d. ibid. ++ Append, No 1. 
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rr 


The cl and military hiſtory of Great Britain, from A. D. 600 to the 


acceſſion of Egbert, the firſt Engh/ſh monarch, A. D. 801. 


T the beginning of the ſeventh century, all the ſouth and 
eaſt coaſts of Britain, from Cornwall to the frith of Forth, 
were poſſeſſed by various tribes of Saxons, Iutes, and Angles, 


divided into ſeven petty ſtates or kingdoms, viz. thoſe of Weſſex, 


Suſſex, Kent, Eſſex, Eaſt-Anglia, Mercia, and Northumberland. 
The eaſt coaſts of Caledonia, from the frith of Forth to Caithneſs, 
were occupied by the Picts, now united into one kingdom; and 
the north and welt coaſts of that country, from Caithneſs to the frith 
of Clyde, with the adjacent iſlands, were inhabited by the Scots, 
now alſo formed into one monarchy. Almoſt all the weſtern 


| coaſts, from the frith of Clyde to the Land's-end, were ſtill in the 


poſſeſſion of the poſterity of the ancient Britons, divided into ma- 


ny little principalities, whoſe numbers, names, and boundaries, 
were perpetually changing, by the diviſion of the territories of the 


fathers among their ſons, by conqueſts and other accidents. 
An iſland inhabited by ſo many fierce and warlike nations, ani- 


mated with the moſt implacable enmity againſt each other, deri- 
ved from their anceſtors, and every day more and more inflamed 
by mutual injuries, could not fail to be a ſcene of much confu- 


ſion, and of many wars and revolutions. To form theſe wars 
and revolutions into one clear, perſpicuous, unperplexed narra- 
tion, 1s extremely difficult, if r not * though it muſt be 
attempted. 

As all the other ſix ms of the Anglo-Sarons fell gra- 


dually under the dominion of the Weſt- Saxon princes, (from whom 


ert, 
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Egbert, the firſt Engliſh monarch, and his ſucceſſors, were de- 
ſcended), it may not be improper to give our firſt attention to the 
hiſtory of theſe princes, and to regulate our introduction of the 
moſt memorable events which happened in all the other ſtates of 
Britain, by the chronology of the Weſt-Saxon kingdom. By this 


means the thread of our narration will be preſerved unbroken, 


and ſome degree of unity and order introduced into this moſt in- 
tricate and perplexing period of the hiſtory of Britain. 

Upon the death of Ceolwulf King of Weſſex, A. D. 611, Cini- 
geſil, his nephew, the ſon of Ceolric, obtained the government of 
that kingdom; and ſoon after aſſumed his brother Quicelm to be 
his partner in the throne*, Theſe two princes, who were juſtly ad- 
mired for the warmth and conſtancy of their fraternal affections, 
defeated the Britons A. D. 614, at Beamdune, now Bampton, in 


| Devonſhire F. | MY 
At the acceſſion of Cinigeſil to the government of Weſſex, E- 


thelfred King of Northumberland was the moſt powerful and en- 
terpriſing prince among the Anglo-Saxons. Having married Ac- 
ca, the daughter of Alla King of Deira, he got poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom on the death of his father-in-law, A. D. 588, though 


Alla left an infant-fon named Edwin, who lived many years in 


exile, and became afterwards very famous . Ethelfred ſucceed- 
ed his father Athelric in the kingdom of Bernicea, A. D. 590, 
and by that means united the two Northumbrian kingdoms into 
one. After the great victory which he obtained over Aidan King 
of Scots, A. D. 603, he had leiſure to purſue his ambitious 
ſchemes for the enlargement of his dominions, without dreading 
any interruption from the north. Accordingly he engaged in 4 
long war againſt the neighbouring Britiſh princes; in the courſe 
of which he obtained a great victory over Brocmail King of Powis 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 25. 


+ Id. ibid. Hen. Hunt, I. 2. W. Mala, c. 2. 
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near Cheſter, A. D. 613. Brocmail, before the battle, had per- 
ſuaded 1250 of the monks of Banchor to accompany his army, 
and pray for his ſucceſs, promiſing them his protection. Ethel- 
fred made his firſt attack upon theſe monks, and ſlew no fewer 
than 1200 of them; which {ſtruck ſuch terror into the Britiſh ar- 


my, that they fled, after a very feeble reſiſtance . By this victory 


the city of Cheſter, and the adjacent country, fell under the domi- 
nion of the conqueror. 

Though Ethelfred was thus ſucceſsful in his martial . 
he was far from being eaſy in his mind. Prince Edwin, his inju- 
red brother-in-law, and lawful heir to one half of his dominions, 
had eſcaped all his ſnares, and was now grown up to man's eſtate. 
This prince had been carried in his infancy, by ſome friends of his 
family, to the court of Cadvan Prince of North Wales, where he 
was educated; but an unfortunate quarrel having happened be- 
tween him and Cadwallon, the eldeſt ſon of Cadvan, he was obli- 
ged to abandon the territories of that prince F. After this he wan 
dered for ſome time from place to place, in continual fear and 
danger, from the machinations of Ethelfred, till at length he 


found an aſylum in the court of Ceorl King of Mercia. Here he 


continued ſome years, married Quoenburga, daughter of Ceorl; 

and by her had two ſons, Osfred and Eodfred. But not fading 
himſelf ſecure from the power of his unrelenting perſecutor, even 
in the court of his father-in-law, he retired from thence, and put 
himſelf into the hands of Redwald King of Eaſt-Anglia, who 


promiſed him his protection. Redwald was by far the beſt and 


greateſt prince that ever governed the little kingdom of the Eaſt- 


Angles, and for ſome time reſiſted all the threats and promiſes of 


Ethelfred. At length, however, theſe promiſes became fo tempt- 
ing, and the danger of rejecting them appeared ſo great, that 
Redwald's reſolution began to fail, and he was on the point of ma- 


* Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 2 c. 2. I Vavghan's Diſſertat, on Britiſh Chronol. 
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king a ſacrifice of his honour to his intereſt, by delivering up his 
royal gueſt into the hands of his enemy. Edwin received a ſecret 
intimation of his danger from a faithful friend, who adviſed him 
to make his eſcape: but this unhappy prince, being weary of a 
wandering life, and not knowing whither to fly, or whom to truſt, 


_ reſolved calmly to wait the event, without betraying any diſtruſt 
of his protector. This proved a fortunate reſolution; for Redwald 


having communicated his thoughts concerning Edwin to his 


queen, that princeſs painted the infamy of betraying his friend in 


ſuch ſtrong colours, that he changed his mind, and determined to 
aſſiſt him in recovering his kingdom. With this view he raiſed 
an army with all poſlible ſecrecy and expedition, and marched di- 
rely into Northumberland. Ethelfred was greatly aſtoniſhed at 
this unexpected attack ; but being full of courage, and truſting to 
his good fortune, which had never yet forſaken him, he collected 
a ſmall army in haſte, with which he met his enemies on the eaſt 
banks of the river Idle. Redwald had drawn up his army in ex- 


cellent order in three bodies ; the firſt of which was commanded 


by his eldeſt ſon, named Rainer, the ſecond by himſelf, and the 
third by Edwin. - Ethelfred made a furious attack upon the firſt of 
theſe bodies, and killed its commander with his own hand. En- 
couraged with this ſucceſs, he raſhly ruſhed upon the ſecond divi- 
fion ; where he was overpowered and ſlain, and all his army cut 
in pieces. This victory was ſo complete, that Edwin met with no 
further reſiſtance, but took peaceable poſſeſſion of the whole king- 
dom of Northumberland A. D. 617, Ethelfred's ſeven ſons having 
abandoned their country, and fled into Scotland &. 

Edwin, educated in the ſchool of adverſity, proved one of the 
beſt and greateſt of the Anglo-Saxon kings f. He eſtabliſhed the 
moſt perfect police and regular adminiſtration of juſtice in his own 
dominions, and was, either through love or fear, reſpected, and 


* Chron. Sax. p. 27. Bed. Hiſt. Eccl, I. 2. c. 12. Hen. Hunt. I. 2. W. Malmſ c. 3. 
T This Prince was moſt probably the founder of the caſtle and city of Ediaburgh, 
which was anciently called Eduintburgb. | | 
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in ſome degree obeyed, by all the other princes of the Heptarchy *. 
Quicelm, King of the Weſt-Saxons, bore this ſuperiority of Ed- 


wein's with the greateſt impatience, and attempted to deſtroy him 
by the moſt diſhonourable means. He ſent one Eumer as his am- 


baſſador to Edwin, A. D. 626, with inſtructions to kill that prince 
with a poiſoned dagger, which he carried concealed under his 
robe. When this pretended ambaſſador, but real aſſaſſin, was in- 


troduced to an audience of the Northumbrian monarch in his pa- 


lace at Aldby, on the banks of the river Derwent, he pulled out 
his dagger in the midſt of his harangue, and aimed a violent blow 
at the King; who was on this occaſion preſerved from certain 
death, by the generous heroic affection of Lilla, one of his cour- 


tiers, who intercepted the blow with his own body, and fell down 


dead on the ſpot. The treacherous murderer was ſoon diſpatched 
by the guards, though he ſlew another of the King's ſervants, na- 


med Frodher:, in the ſcuffle 7. Edwin, juſtly incenſed at this baſe 


attempt upon his life, marched an army into the territories of the 


Weſt-Saxons, and took a ſevere revenge 4. 


Edwin had hitherto been ſucceſsful in all his enterpriſes, and vic- 
torious over all his enemies; but a dangerous and formidable riyal 
now appeared upon the ſtage. This was Penda, grandſon of Cre- 
da, who mounted the throne of Mercia A. D. 626. Penda was 
one of the fierceſt and moſt bloody tyrants that ever diſgraced 


royalty; and though he was fifty years of age when he began his 


reign, he lived to be the deſtruction of many excellent princes, and 
the author of many calamities to his country ||. He flew in battle 
no fewer than three kings of the Eaſt-Angles, Sigbert, Egric, and 
Annas, who were unhappily his neighbours and cotemporaries *. 
He invaded the territories of the two brothers, kings of Weſſex, 
and fought a bloody battle againſt them near Cirenceſter, which 
was ended by night, before victory had declared on either ſide. 


Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 2. c. 14. W. Malmſ. I. 1. c. 3, Bed. Hiſt, Eceleſ.1. 2. 
©. 9. 1 1d. Ibid. | W. Malmſ. I. I. c. 3. Id. Ibid. | | 
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Next morning, finding that he had ſuſtained a great loſs of men in 


the preceding battle, he conſented to make peace with the royal 
brothers, that he might be at leiſure to turn his whole forces a- 


gainſt Edwin, King of Northumberland, his moſt powerful rival, 
and chief object of his malice *. To ſecure his ſucceſs in this en- 


terpriſe, he entered into an alliance with Cadwallon Prince of 


Wales, who had not yet forgotten his quarrel with Edwin in his 
youth. Theſe two princes having united their forces, invaded 
Northumberland with a very great army, and defeated and killed 
Edwin near Hatfield, on October 12th, A. D. 633 f. This defeat 
was exceedingly fatal to the army, the family, and dominions of 
Edwin; his army being almoſt entirely cut in pieces in the action; 
his children either ſlain in the battle, or driven into exile, and 
his dominions deſolated by the ferocious conquerors with fire and 
ſword 4. | | | 

After Penda and Cadwallon had returned into their own domi- 
nions from that ſcene of deſolation which they had occaſioned in 
the north, Oſric, a couſin of Edwin's, ſeized the kingdom of Dei- 
ra; and Eanfred, the eldeſt ſon of Ethelfred, returning from Scot- 
land, was acknowledged King of Bernicia ||. But theſe princes 


did not long enjoy their dignity, being both killed by Cadwallon 


in the year 634; a year which was eſteemed unfortunate and ac- 
curſed by the people of Northumberland even in the days of Ve- 
nerable Bede, on account of the apoſtaſy and death of theſe two 
kings, and the many direful calamities which befel their ſub- 


jects *. Cadwallon, who bad been the chief author of theſe cala- 


mities, was not much longer allowed to enjoy the cruel delight 
which he took in deſtroying his fellow- creatures. For Oſwald, the 
ſecond ſon of Ethelfred, after the death of his brother, with whom 


he returned from Scotland, collected a ſmall army of brave and 


reſolute men, who were determined to deliver their country, or 


* Hen. Hunt 1, 2, + Chron. Saxon. p. 29,  Þ Bed, Hiſt, Eccleſ, I. 2. 
#4 Chron» Saxon. p. 30. | ** Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 3. c. L. 
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periſh in the attempt. With this little army he aſſaulted, defeat- 


ed, and flew Cadwallon, at a place called Hefenfield, now Ben- 


field, in Northumberland, A. D. 635 *. By this great victory, 
Oſwald obtained poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom of Northumber- 


land, which he ſoon reſtored to its former proſperity by his wiſe 
and mild adminiſtration. 3 

We are not informed in what manner the ever-reſtleſs and tur- 
bulent Penda, King of Mercia, was employed in this interval. 


But at length obſerving that Oſwald, King of Northumberland, 
had arrived at a degree of power and proſperity equal to that of 


his great predeceſſor Edwin, his jealouſy was awakened, and he 
reſolved on his deſtruction. To accompliſh this he declared war 
againſt him, which was carried on for ſome years with various 
ſucceſs. At laſt a deciſive battle was fought on Auguſt 5th, A. D. 


642, at a place called Maſerfilth, in which the good King Oſwald 


was defeated and ſlain, in the thirty- eighth year of his age, and 
eleventh of his reign . Penda, as uſual, made a cruel uſe of his 
victory; and after he had done all the nuſchief he could in the 
open country, beſieged Bebbanburgh, the capital city of Bernicia. 


Here he met with an unexpected repulſe, which Beda aſcribes to 


the wonder-working prayers of Aidan, Biſhop. of Holy-Iſland. 
After Penda had made many aſſaults without ſucceſs, he collected 


an immenſe quantity of wood, and other combuſtible materials, 


which he piled up as near the walls as poſſible; and when he ob- 


ſerved the wind bearing ſtrong towards the city, he ſet fire to the 


pile, in hopes of burning the town. - But when the flames were 
ſurmounting the walls, and threatening all within them with de- 
ſtruction, the wind fuddenly changed, and blew them with ſtill 
greater violence on the beſięgers, burning ſome of them to death, 


and obliging the reſt to fly F. After the death of Oſwald, the 


* Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 3. c. 2. l. ibid. c. 9. + 1d. ibid, c. 16. 
Northumbrian 
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Northumbrian kingdom was again divided, Oſwi his brother ſuc- 
ceeding him in Bernicia, and Oſwin his couſin in Deira. 
Cinigeſil King of Weſlex died A. D. 643, (his royal brother Qui- 


celm having died a few years before), and was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Cenwal. This prince, ſoon after his acceſſion, divorced his 
queen, who was ſiſter to Penda King of Mercia: An action which 


drew upon him, as he might have foreſeen, the indignation of that 
powerful and impatient monarch ; who invaded his dominions, 
defeated him in ſeveral battles, and at laſt obliged him to abandon 
his countty, and take ſhelter in the court of Annas, King of the 


 Faſt-Angles, A. D. 645. When he had remained there about 


three years in exile, he found an opportunity of recovering his 
kingdom, which he thenceforward defended with great valour 
and ſucceſs, during a long reign of thirty-one years f. The fu- 
rious Penda being enraged at Annas for the kind reception: he had 


given to Cenwal in his diſtrefs, invaded his territories A. D. 654, 


killed him in battle, and cut almoſt his whole army in pieces J. 
But Heaven was now preparing to take vengeance on this hoary ty- 


rant, and deſtroyer of ſo many kings. Though he was connected 


with Oſwi King of Northumberland, by a double marriage be- 


tween their children, (Alchfred, the ſon of Oſwi, being married 


to Cyneburga, the daughter of Penda, and Peada, the ſon of Pen- 


da, to Alchfleda, the daughter of Oſwi), nothing could diſſuade 
him from invading the territories of that prince. Oſwi, remem- 


bering that two of his greateſt predeceſſors, Edwin and Oſwald, 
had been ſlain, and innumerable calamities brought upon his 
country, by this dreadful adverſary, endeavoured to avert the im- 


pending ſtorm, by offering the moſt valuable preſents. But all 


theſe offers were rejected with diſdain, and Penda entered North- 
umberland at the head of a powerful army, accompanied by E- 


®* Chron. Saxon. p. 32. 
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thelhirc King of the Eaſt-Angles, and Edelwald King of Deira, 
his allies, or rather vaſſals; threatening to extirpate the whole in- 
habitants without exception. Oſwi, perceiving that nothing un- 
der heaven could preſerve himſelf, his family, and ſubjects, from 
deſtruction, but their own activity and courage, collected all his 


forces, and boldly marched to attack his enemies, though greatly 
inferior to them in numbers. The two hoſtile armies met A. D. 


655, on the banks of a river, then called Wenuaid, now Broad- 
Arc, which runs by Leeds, where a bloody battle was fought ; in 
which the Northumbrians, exerting the moſt deſperate valour, and 
fighting for their very exiſtence as a nation, obtained a complete 
victory, killed Penda and Ethelhirc, and about thirty other chief- 
tians, with a prodigious number of their followers *. By this 


great victory, Oſwi not only preſerved his own dominions from 
ruin, but got poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom of Mercia; the 


ſouthern part of which beyond the Trent he voluntarily beſtowed 
upon Peada, the eldeſt fon of Penda, and his own ſon-in-law. 
But this prince being ſlain ſoon after by treachery, Oſwi governed 
the Mercian territories about three years by his lieutenants; who 


were then expelled by a combination of the nobles, and Wulphere, 


the ſecond ſon of Penda, was by them raiſed to the throne of Mer- 


cia A. D. 659 T. From this period, Oſwi King of Northumber- 


land ſeems to have lived in perfect peace with Wulphere King of 
Mercia during his whole reign; and an uncommon degree of tran- 
quillity prevailed over all the kingdoms of the heptarchy for many 
years after the death of the furious Penda. This affords us a fa- 
vourable opportunity of taking a very ſhort view of the moſt im- 


portant events which happened in other parts of Britain, from the 


beginning of the ſeventh century, to the death of Cenwal ing of 


Weſſex, A. D. 672. 
The hiſtory of the Britons of Cornwall, Wales, and Cumbria, 


is exceedingly obſcure in this period. Being under the govern- 


* Bed, Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 3. c. 24. + 19, Ibid, 
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ment of many petty princes or chieftians, they were almoſt enga- 
ged in continual broils and quarrels amongſt themſelves; which 
prevented them from giving much diſturbance to their common 
enemies the Saxons. Cadwallon, the cotemporary, enemy, and 
conqueror, of Edwin King of Northumberland, was by far the 
moſt powerful of the Britiſh princes of thoſe times; and after his 
death, which happened A. D. 635, the Britons ſeem to have been 


quite diſpirited, and to have loſt all hopes of recovering their 


country from the Saxons. They fought indeed ſeveral battles a- 
gainſt the Saxons after this; particularly one againſt Cenwall King 
of Weſlex at Bradford upon Avon, A. D. 652; and another againſt 
the ſame prince at Pen in Somerſetſhire, A. D. 658; but they fought 
with little ſpirit, and were conſtantly defeated *. 

Nor is the hiſtory of the Scots much more clear and certain in 
this period than that of the Britons; and that of the Picts is al- 


moſt quite unknown. This acknowledgement concerning the 


Scots, will, perhaps, appear ſurpriſing and offenſive to thoſe who 
peruſe the works of Fordun, Boethius, Buchanan, and other Scots 
hiſtorians, and there find a regular ſucceſſion of many kings of 
Scotland in thoſe times, with formal deſcriptions of their charac- 
ters, and long details of their actions. But as all theſe writers are 


mere moderns, in compariſon of the times we are now conſider- 


ing, and ſeldom condeſcend to quote their authorities, thoſe who 
do not yield an implicit faith to all their narrations, ought not to 
be too ſeverely cenſured : and a writer who thinks himſelf obliged 
to omit ſome of theſe narrations, as at beſt uncertain, will not be 
greatly blamed by the real friends of truth. 

Aidan King of Scots dying A. D. 605, was ſucceeded by his 
eldeſt ſurviving ſon Eocha Buydhe, or Eocha the Yellow, ſo 
called from the colour of his hair T. This prince, who is named 
Eugenius by our modern hiſtorians, is ſaid to have been a great fa- 


* Chron, Saxon, p. 23. == 39. 


+ See Innes's eſſays, Append, N® 4. 
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vourite of the famcus St Columba, who pointed him out to his 
father Aidan as his ſucceſſor, at a time when he had three elder 
ſons living *. Some of our later hiſtorians repreſent Eugenius as 
a peaceful, others as a warlike prince, continually fighting, either 
againſt the Picts or Saxons : A ſufficient proof that they knew no- 
thing with certainty of his character or actions F. The only 


thing recorded of him with any tolerable evidence 1s, that he gave 


a kind reception and hoſpitable entertainment to the ſeven ſons of 
Ethelfred King of Northumberland, who fled into Scotland with 
their ſiſter Ebba, and many followers, A. D. 617 4. 

In the two ancient catalogues of the kings of Scots, publiſhed 
by Father Innes, Kinath Kerr, or Kinath the Left-handed, the ſon 
of Conal, is placed immediately after Eoach Buydhe, and is ſaid 
to have reigned three months : though all our modern. hiſtorians, 
for what reaſon I know not, have inverted this order, and placed 
the ſhort reign of Kenneth before that of Eugenius ||. However 
this may be, it 1s generally agreed, that Ferchar, the eldeſt ſon of 
Eochod, or Eugenius, aſcended the throne of Scotland A. D. 622; 


concerning whom Fordun confeſſes he knew nothing; though two 
more modern hiſtorians pretend to have diſcovered, by what 
means they do not inform us, that he was a very wicked prince; 


and that being caſt into priſon by his nobility for his crimes, he 


there put an end to his own life *. | 
Dovenald Breach, or Donald the Speckled, ſucceeded his brother 


Ferchar A. D. 632. He is ſaid to have been a good prince, and 


to have generouſly aſſiſted the ſons of Ethelfred King of Northum- | 


berland, in returning into that country, and recovering their pa- 
ternal dominions ff. He was ſucceeded A. D. 646, by his nephew 


Ferchar Fada, or F erchar che Long + ++. Though Fordun, the moſt 


* Adamnan. Vita Columb. l. 1. c. 8. + Fordun, c. 32. Buchan, I. 5. 
4 Fordun, c. 33. Bed. Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 2. c. 12. Fordun. c. 31. Buchan. l. 5. 
* Boet, J. 9. Buchan, I. 5. I Fordun. c. 34. tt Id. c. 37. 
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ancient of the Scots hiſtorians, ſeems to have known nothing of the 


character of this prince, two of his ſucceſſors, Boethius and Bu- 
chanan, deſcribe his vices as particularly as if they had been per- 
ſonally acquainted with him, and repreſent him as a monſter of 
unpiety, cruelty, and ſenſuality *. What credit is due to this re- 
preſentation, let the reader judge. Upon the death of Ferchar, 
A. D. 664, Maldwin, his couſin, the ſon of Dovenald Breach, 


mounted the throne, In the ancient catalogues of the kings of 


Scots, the name of this prince is inſerted immediately after that of 


his father, and before that of his couſin Ferchar f. But Fordun 


and his followers have changed this order of ſucceſſion, without 
giving any reaſons for the change. Maldwin is repreſented by all 
our hiſtorians as a wiſe and good prince, who governed his own 
ſubjects with prudence and juſtice, and maintained peace with all 


his neighbours . In the fifth year of this king's reign, a moſt 


dreadful peſtilence raged in all the nations of Europe, except among 


the Scots and Picts; of which Fordun gives a partiular account 


from Adamnan Abbot of Jona, who flouriſhed in thoſe times ||. 
Maldwin ended his life and reign A. D. 684. 


The civil and military hiſtory of the Pictiſh nation, (who poſſeſſ- 


ed the caſtern and beſt part of Caledonia), from the beginning of 


the ſeventh century to the death of Maldwin King of Scots, is en- 


tirely loſt, except the names of their kings, which may be ſeen in 
the Appendix. Before we take our leave of the north for ſome 
time, it may not be improper to take notice, that from the death of 
Aidan King of Scots A. D. 605, to the death of Maldwin A. D. 684, 
an uninterrupted peace ſubſiſted between the Scots and Saxons; a 
thing not very common between two ſuch fierce and warlike neigh- 
bours. The reaſons of this long ceſſation of hoſtilities ſeem to 
have been theſe: The Scots were ſo much weakened and diſpirit- 


ed by the great loſs which they ſuſtained in the fatal battle of Dæg— 


„ Boeth, 1, 9. Buchan, I. 5. ＋ Innes, Append. Ne 4. 5. 4 Fordun. 
I. 3. c. 40, IId. ibid. — 
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ſaſtane, A. D. 603, that for a long time they had neither power 
nor inclination to make any further attempts upon the Saxons ; 
and the Saxons were ſo much employed in mutual quarrels, that 
they had no leiſure to diſturb the Scots. After the return of the 
fanuly of Ethelfred from Scotland, A. D. 634, where they had 
been kindly entertained ſeventeen years, a cordial friendſhip 
(ſtrengthened by mutual good offices, and cheriſhed by the means 
of thoſe Scottiſh clergy who converted the Northumbrian Saxons 
to Chriſtianity) took place between the Scots and Saxons, and con- 
tinued many years. But it 1s now time to return to the ſouth, 
and purſue the civil and military hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons from 
the death of Cenwall King of Weſſex, A D. 672. 


Cenwall having died without iſſue, the ſucceſſion to the throne ; 
of Weſſex remained for ſome time in an unſettled ſtate. Sexbur- 


ga, his widow, who was a princeſs of uncommon ſpirit and abi- 
lities, kept poſſeſſion of the chief authority to her death, which 
happened about a year after that of her huſband *. After this 
the ſucceſſion was diſputed between Eſkwin, a prince of the royal 


family, and Kentwin, brother to the late king Cenwall, who 


Teigned for about three years over different diſtricts T. Wulphere 


King of Mercia, ſecond ſon of the long redoubted Penda, had an 
engagement with Eſkwin; one of theſe competitors, at Bedwin ur 


Wiltſhire, A. D. 675 f. Wulphere did not long ſurvive this ac- 


tion, but dying that ſame year, was ſucceeded by. his brother E- 


thelred ||; and Eſkwin dying the year after, Kentwin, his compe- 
titor, became ſole monarch of the Weſt-Saxons * 


At the acceſſion of Kentwin to the throne of Weſſex, A. D. 676; 


the three ſmall kingdoms of Suſſex, Eſſex, and Eaſt-Anglia, had 


fallen into a ſtate of imbecility, and ſubjection to their powerful 


neighbours, the kings of Mercia and Weſſex. This was occaſion- 


ed by diſputes about the ſucceſſion in theſe little ſtates, upon 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 41. + Bed. Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 4. c. 12. +. Chron. 
Saxon. p. 41. Id. ibid. Id. p. 44. * 
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the failure of the male iſſue of their reſpective founders, and by 
various other accidents. A few years after, the kingdom of Kent, 


the moſt ancient of the Saxon ſtates in Britain, fell into the ſame 
condition, from the fame cauſes. From henceforward, therefore, 


we ſhall hear very little of theſe ſmall dependent ſtates, as few of 


the events which happened in them are worthy of a place in hi- 


ſtory. | 

We ſhall now purſue the hiſtory of the three more powerful 
and flouriſhing kingdoms of Weſſex, Mercia, and Northumber- 
land, which were at this time governed by the three following 
princes; Kentwin, King of Weſlex; Ethelred, the youngeſt ſon of 


Penda, and brother of Wulphere, King of Mercia; Egfrid, ſon. 
of Oſui, King of Northumberland. Theſe three princes were reſt-- 


leſs and ambitious, and engaged in almoſt conſtant wars. 


Kentwin King of Weſſex employed his arms chiefly againſt the 
Britons of Cornwall and Somerſetſhire, and over-run thoſe coun- 
tries, having penetrated as far as the. Briſtol channel, A. D. 681 *. 


Ethelred King of Mercia, who began his reign A. D. 675, made 
his firſt efforts againſt the little kingdom of Kent, which he laid 
waſte +. After this he turned. his arms againſt Egfrid King of 


Northumberland, from whom he recovered Lincolnſhire, and a- 


gainſt whom he fought a very bloody battle A. D. 679, on the 


banks of the Trent; in which Elfwin, an amiable young prince, bro- 
ther to King Egfrid, was ſlain. A peace was happily brought about 


between theſe two monarchs, by the mediation of Theodore Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; after which Ethelred ſpent the remainder 
of his long reign in a ſtate of tranquillity #. But Egfrid the 

Northumbrian monarch did not imitate: his example: for no 
ſooner. was the pacification between him and Ethelred concluded, 


than he turned his arms againſt the Scots and Picts. In the firſt. 


„ Chron. Saxon, p 45. | +; Id. p. 44. +. Bed. Hiſt. Eecleſ. I. 4. c. 21. 
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year of this war, A. D. 684, he gained ſome advantages againſt 
the Scots; but the year following, having ventured too far into 
the enemy's country, he was defeated and ſlain, and almoſt his 
whole army cut in pieces by the Picts *. This defeat was very 
fatal to the kingdom of Northumberland. 'The fine country be- 
. tween the frith of Forth and the river Tweed, on the eaſt, was o- 
ver-run by the Pits; and in the weſt, the Britons of Galloway 
and Cumberland recovered their liberty and their country; by 
which the boundaries of the Northumbrian kingdom were very 
much contracted. The prince who reigned over the Scots when 
Egfrid invaded them was Eochol Renneval, or the Crooked-noſe, 
called by our late hiſtorians Eugenius IV. who ſucceeded his uncle 
Maldwin A. D. 684, and died A. D. 687 f. The Pictiſh king who 
defeated and flew the Northumbrian monarch was Brude III. who 
. reigned from A. D. 674 to 695 J. 

Kentwin King of Weſlex dying A. D. 685, was faccroded by 
Ceadwalla, a prince of the blood-royal, who greatly enlarged his 
dominions by the entire reduction of the kingdom of Suſſex, and 
made ſeveral very deſtructive inroads into the kingdom of Kent; 
in one of which he loſt his brother Mollo, who was ſurrounded, 
and burnt to death, with all his attendants, by the enraged ene- 
my, A. D. 687 ||. The year after this tragical event, Ceodwalla 
being ſeized with remorſe for the cruelties which he had commit- 
ted in the courſe of his wars, took a journey to Rome, where he 
died ſoon after his arrival, on April 20. A. D. 689 ; and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his couſin Ina, who proved one of the beſt and great- 
eſt princes of the age in which he lived **. Aldfrid, a natural 
brother of Egfrid's, had ſucceeded that unhappy prince in the 
kingdom of Northumberland A. D. 685; but being more addicted 
to letters than to arms, he contented himſelf with governing his 


* Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. 1. 4. c. 26. + Fordun. . 3- . + Innes, 
v1. p. 138, | Chron. Saxon. p. 45. 46. ## Id. ibid. Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. 
J. 5. 47. | 
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own ſubjects with wiſdom and juſtice, without diſturbing any of 
his neighbours *, Ethelred till continued to reign in Mercia; 
but had conceived an abhorrence of war, and ſpent the greateſt 
part of his time in acts of devotion. Theſe circumſtances were 
favourable to Ina's deſign of enlarging his dominions. With this 


view, and in order to revenge the cruel death of his relation Mol- 


Io, he invaded Kent A. D. 694; but was prevailed upon, by a 
great ſum of money, to deſiſt from that enterpriſe f. He then turn- 
ed his arms againſt the Britons, and obtained a great victory over 
Gerwint King of Wales, by which he made an entire conqueſt of 
Cornwall and Somerſetſhire, and annexed them to his kingdom f. 
While Ina was thus employed, Ethelred King of Mercia, who had 
lived many years like a monk upon the throne, deſcended from it 
A. D. 704, and became a monk in reality, leaving his crown to- 
his nephew Cenred ||. This prince was ſoon after ſeized with 
the faſhionable frenzy of thoſe times, abandoned his throne, and 
went to Rome A. D. 709, in company with another royal vaga- 
bond, Offa King of the Eaſt-Saxons; and there they both embra- 
ced the monaſtic life **, Aldfrid, the learned King of Northum- 
berland, after a peaceful reign of twenty years, had died at Dryf- 
field in December A. D. 704, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Oſred, 
a young prince about eight years of age ff. The Picts, after the 
great victory which they obtained over Egfrid, had made ſeveral 
incurſions into Northumberland, In one of theſe, A. D. 699, 


they defeated and killed one Berht, a Northumbrian nobleman 1. 


But they were not ſo ſucceſsful in another invaſion A. D. 711; 
for being encountered by Berectfrid, Regent of the kingdom in 
the minority of Oſred, they were defeated, and ſo great a num- 
ber of them ſlain, that it in ſome meaſure revenged the death of 


* Id. ibid, I. 4. c. 26. + Chron. Saxon. p. 48. t Hen. Hunt. I. 4. 


[| Chron. Saxon. 
++ Id. ibid. I. 5. c. 18, tt Chron, Saxon. p. 49. 
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Egfrid and Berht *. Ceolred, the ſon of Ethelred, who ſucceed- 
ed his couſin Cenred in the throne of Mercia, was not of fo 
monkiſh a diſpoſition as his two predeceflors ; but being jea- 


| lous of the increaſing power of Ina King of Weſſex, he de- 


clared war againſt him. In the courſe of this war, a very 
bloody battle was fought A. D. 715, at Wodneſbeorth, in which 
neither party had any reaſon to boaſt of victory, and both ſuf- 
fered ſo much, that it put an end to all further hoſtilities f. 
Ceolred did not long ſurvive this battle; but dying A. D. 716, 
was ſucceeded by Ethelbald, who was next heir to the crown. 
The ſame year proved fatal to Oſred, the young King of Nor- 
thumberland, who was then flain, though we are not informed 
in what manner, or by whom . Cenred, a prince of the blood- 
royal, ſeized the crown; of which he kept poſſeſſion only two 
years, and was then ſucceeded by Oſric, the ſecond ſon of Aldfrid ; 
who performed nothing memorable ; but dying A. D. 726, left 


his kingdom to Ceolwlf, who was brother to his predeceſſor Cen- 


red, and patron to the venerable hiſtorian Bede ||. 
England at this period enjoyed an uncommon degree of tran- 
quillity for ſeveral years. This ſeems to have been owing to the 


unſettled ſtate of the Northumbrian kingdom; — to the libidinous 
diſpoſition of Ethelbald King of Mercia, which engaged him in 


other purſuits than thoſe of ambition; — and to the great change 
which age had produced in Ina King of Weſlex, who ſpent the laſt 
years of his reign in the beneficent works of peace; and at laſt 
retired to Rome A. D. 728, (with his Queen Ethelburga), and 
there ended his days in a monaſtery . Here it may not be 
improper to take a very ſhort view of the chief things which had 
been lately tranſacted in the other parts of Britain. 


+ 19. ibid. Chron. Saxon. p. 51- 


* Tbid. p. 50. Hen. Hunt, l. 4. 
Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. 1. 5. c. 23. 
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The unhappy- Britons, who had been deprived of the moſt va- 
luable part of their country by the Saxons, ſtill continued to ſuffer 
new loſſes, and to be confined within narrower and narrower 
bounds. By the Weſt-Saxon Kings, Kentwin and Ina, they were 
deprived of all the country on the ſouth ſide of the Briſtol channel 
and by the Northumbrian princes, thoſe of Cumberland and Gal- 
loway were reduced to a ſtate of great ſubjection. From this in- 
| deed theſe laſt obtained a temporary relief by the defeat and death 
of Egfrid, and the misfortunes which thereby came upon the 
kingdom of Northumberland : but this relief was not of very long 
duration, as we ſhall preſently obſerve. The moſt powerful prince 
among the Britons, in the end of the ſeventh and beginning of 
the eighth century, was named Gerent, the ſame who was defeat- 
ed by Ina King of Weſſex A. D. 710 *.. After the death of this 
prince, A. D. 720, Roderic Malwynoc, a deſcendent of the famous 
Cadwallon, was the moſt conſiderable of the Britiſh princes, and 
is ſaid (by the Welſh hiſtorians) to have fought many battles, with 
various ſucceſs, againſt the kings of Weller and Mercia, who 

were his cotemporaries f. | 

_ Eochol Rinnival, or Eugenius IV. King of Scots, dying A. D. 68 7, 
was ſucceeded by Ewen, or Eugenius V. ſon of Ferchar the Long. 
On this occaſion the modern Scotch hiſtorians have again depart- 
ed from the order of ſucceſſion in the moſt ancient catalogues of 
the kings of Scots, in which Arnchellac, or Armkelleth, is intro- 
_ duced before Ewen 4. However this may be, it is agreed, that 
theſe two princes reigned from A. D. 687 to A. D. 698, and had 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, but no deciſive battle, with their neighbours 

the Picts l. On the death of his immediate predeceſſor, Heatagan, 
the ſon of Findan, called Eugenius VI. became King of Scots, and 
put an end to all diſputes with the Picts for forme time, by mar- 


. 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 50. - + Powel's Hiſt. Wales, p. 15. 1 Innes, Ap- 
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rying Spondana, daughter to their king *. Fordun, the moſt an- 
cient of the Scotch hiſtorians, gives an excellent character of this 
prince; and feems to have known nothing of the ſtrange impro- 


bable tale, of his having been tried by his nobles for the murder 


of his queen, which is ſo formally related by more modern wri- 
ters T. Murdoch, the ſon of Armkelleth, ſucceeded his uncle 
Heatagan A. D. 715, and * fifteen yours in the moſt pro- 
found peace F. 

The former part of the e century appears to have been the 
moit peaceful period of the ancient hiſtory of Britain fince the ar- 
rival of the Saxons. At that time the long and violent ſtorms. 
which had agitated all the nations inhabiting this iſland, for ſe- 
veral ages, with very little intermiſſion, fabfided into an univer- 


ſial calm, which is thus deſcribed by the venerable hiſtorian Bede, 


in the concluſion of his moſt valuable work. At this time the 
* Pits are in a ſtate of friendſhip with the Engliſh, and of con- 
„ formity with the univerſal church in truth and peace. The 
„ Scots too, contented with their own territories, are forming no 
** Plots againſt the Engliſh. Nay, even the Britons themſelves, 
though animated with hereditary hatred againſt the Engliſh, 
and at variance with the Catholic church about the time of 
keeping Eaſter, finding themſelves baffled both in their civil 
and religious conteſts, have ſunk into a ſtate of tranquillity, 


ſome under their own princes, and fome under the dominion of 


* the Engliſh. This is the preſent ftate of all the nations of Bri- 
<< tain in this year 731. What will be the conſequence of this 
* tranquillity, which hath made ſo many, both of the nobility and 
common people, in this kingdom of Northumberland, abandon 
the uſe of arms, and croud into monaſteries, time alone can 
& diſcover ||.” With extreme regret, we muſt here take our leave 


Id. ibid. c. 45 + Boet. Hiſt. Scot, I. 9. Buchan. Scot. Hiſt, I. 5. 
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of this venerable hiſtorian, who hath hitherto been our chief com- 
panion and guide through the intricate mazes of the Anglo-Saxon 
hiſtory. But it is now time to turn our attention towards the 
ſouth. Y 

Ina King of the Weſt-Saxons, at his departure for Rome, A. D. 
729, left his throne and kingdom to Ethelhard, brother to his 
queen Ethelburga, and a prince of the royal family; who having 
defeated Oſwald, another prince of the blood, and pretender to 
the crown, reigned in profound peace to the time of his death 
A. D. 741 *. Ceolwlf King of Northumberland had in the mean 


time reſigned his crown, and retired into the monaſtery of Lin- 


desfarne, A. D. 737, and was ſucceeded by his couſin Eadbert, 
the laſt king of the Northumbrians who made any confiderable 


figure f. He defended the ſouthern frontiers of his kingdom a- 


gainſt ſome attempts of Ethelbald King of Mercia, with ſpirit and 
ſucceſs, and reduced the Strath-Cluyd Britons to their former ſub- 


jection . This great prince, after having triumphed over all his 


enemies, and gained the love and admiration of his ſubjects, was 
unfortunately ſeized with the epidemic madneſs of thoſe times, re- 


ſigned his crown to his ſon Oſulf, and retired into a monaſtery, 


A. D. 758; where he lived to ſee the ruin which this unwarrant- 
able ſtep brought upon his family and country |. Cuthred, who 
ſucceeded Ethelhard in the throne of Weſſex, had an unquiet 
reign, being almoſt continually engaged in war, either againſt E- 
thelbald King of Mercia, or, in conjunction with that prince, a- 
gainſt the Britons *. In the ninth year of his reign, his ſon 
Cenric, a young prince of great courage, was ſlain in a military 


tumult. About a year after this great misfortune, he defeated, 


and generouſly pardoned, Ethelhun, a nobleman of an ambitious 
and undaunted ſpirit, who had raiſed a rebellion; and it was not 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 53. 55. + Simon. Dunelm. c. 16, t Id. ibid. 
c. 18. Continuatio Bedz. I Sim. Dunelm. c. 18. ** W. Malmſ. 
I. I. c. 1, Hen. Hunt. I. 4. 
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long before he reaped the reward of his generoſity. For his great 
rival Ethelbald, having collected all his forces, in order to decide 
their quarrel by one great blow, the two monarchs met, at the 
head of two great armies, A. D. 752, at Burford, where a long 
and bloody battle was fought, in which Cuthred obtained the 
victory, chiefly by the prodigies of valour performed by the grate- 


ful Ethelhun. This nobleman, after killing great numbers of the 


Mercian ſoldiers, encountered Ethelbald, and obliged him to fly, 


in which he was ſoon followed by his whole army *. Cuthred did 
not very long ſurvive this victory, and another which he obtain- 
ed over the Britons; but dying A. D. 754, was ſucceeded by his 
_ couſin Segebert; who by his folly, pride, and cruelty, ſoon for- 


feited the eſteem, and incurred the hatred of his ſubjects; who, 
A. D. 755, rebelled againft him, and drove him from his throne 
and country. The worthleſs and wretched Segebert, being forſa- 
ken by all the world, took ſhelter in the great foreſt of Anderida ; 


where he was diſcovered, and put to death, by a fwine-herd f. 


Cinewlf, a prince of the royal family, who had headed the inſur- 
rection againſt Segebert, fucceeded him in the throne of Weſſex . 
About the fame time, Ethelbald King of Mercia, after a long reign 


of forty-one years, was killed in battle at Seckington in Warwick- 
ſhire |. Beornred, who ſucceeded him, appears to have been an 


uſurper, and probably commander of the army which defeated and 
flew him. If this was really the caſe, he had no great reaſon to 
rejoice in the ſucceſs of his ambitious ſchemes ; for before the end 
of the year 755, he was dethroned, and expelled, by a general 
inſurrection of the nobility and people of Mercia, under the con- 
duct of Offa, a brave young prince of the royal family, who was 
by univerſal conſent raiſed to the throne *. 


* Hen. Hunt. I. 4. f Id. ibid. Chron. Saxon. p. 56. t Id. ibid. 
Id. P- 59- Id. ibid. W. Malmſ. 1, 1. c. 4. Ingulph. Hiſt, Croy. 1. 1. 
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Offa was by far the greateſt and moſt powerful prince that ever 
filled the throne of Mercia, and raiſed that kingdom to a degree of 
greatneſs and proſperity, which ſeemed to threaten all the other 
| kingdoms of the heptarchy with ſubjection. His firſt attempt was 
againſt the kingdom of Northumberland, from which he diſmem- 
bered the county of Nottingham, and annexed it to his own do- 
minions *, The kings of Kent had for a conſiderable time been 
in a ſtate of dependence, ſometimes on the kings of Weſſex, and 
ſometimes on thoſe of Mercia, Offa invaded that little kingdom 
A. D. 774; and having obtained a great victory at Otford, redu- 
ced it to a ſtate of ſubjection to his authority T. Cynewlf King of 
Weſſex obſerving theſe ſucceſſes of his moſt powerful rival with a 


jealous eye, raiſed a great army with a deſign to obſtruct his pro- 
greſs ; but was defeated by Offa at Benſington in Oxfordſhire, 


A. D. 775 T. After this victory, Offa enlarged his dominions on 
that fide, by the reduction of the counties of Oxford and Glouce- 
ſter, which had long made a part of the kingdom of Weſſex. 
The Britons ſeem to have taken advantage of this war between the 
two greateſt of the Anglo-Saxon princes, and made incurſions into 
both their territories ; which brought about a peace between them, 
and the union of their arms againſt their common enemy. The 
unhappy Britons, unable to reſiſt two ſuch powerful adverſaries, 
were every where defeated, and obliged to take ſhelter among the 
mountains of Wales, abandoning all the low countries to the con- 
querors ||. To ſecure his acquiſitions on that fide, Offa command- 
ed a broad and deep ditch to be made from the mouth of the ri- 
ver Wye on the ſouth, to the river Dee in Flintſhire on the north; 
of which ſome veſtiges are ſtill viſible *. Cynewlf King of Weſſex, 
after he had reigned twenty-nine years, was ſurpriſed and lain, 
A. D. 784, by Cyneheard, a pretender to his crown, at Merton in 


Brompton, p. 776 + Id. Ibid, Hen. Hunt. l. 4. 1 Id. Ibid. 
Chron. Saxon. p. 66. | | Hen, Hunt, I. 4. Powel's Hiſt, Wales, p. 19. 
Id. ibid. Speed's Chron p. 344. 
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Surry, whither he had gone with a few attendants to pay a pri- 
vate viſit to a lady. But Cyneheard (who was brother to the wick- 


ed and unfortunate Segebert) did not reap that advantage from 


this atchievement which he expected; for the nobility and people 
of the country having heard of the ſlaughter of their king, flew to 
arms, and cut him and all his followers in pieces *. Upon this 
Brihtric, a prince of the royal family, mounted the throne of Weſ- 
ſex; though Egbert, deſcended from Ingeld, brother to King Ina, 
had a preferable title f. | 

The kingdom of Northumberland, which in the reign of Ead- 
bert had been the largeſt and moſt flouriſhing ſtate in Britain, af- 
ter the retreat of that prince from the world became a ſcene of in- 
ceſſant broils, and frequent revolutions, which at length ended in 


total anarchy and confuſion. Oſulf, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Ead- 


bert, was killed by his own domeſtics July 4. A. D. 759; and 
Ethelwold, the ſon of Moll, a nobleman who ſeems not to have 
been related to the royal family, advanced to the throne by the 
favour of the people J. Oſwin, a prince of the blood, attempted 
to pull him down from this elevation, but was defeated and flain 
at Eldem near Melroſs; though Ethelwold was, not long after, 


A. D. 765, obliged to reſign his crown in favour of Alchred, the 


fon of Oſulf; who was in his turn expelled, A. D. 774, by Ethelred, 
the ſon of Ethelwold ||. This uſurper did not long enjoy his pre- 
carious dignity, being driven out, A. D. 779, by Elfwold, the bro- 


ther of Alchred *. The juſt title, and many virtues of this prince, 


could not preſerve him from the fate of his predeceſſors; for he 
was barbarouſly murdered A. D. 788, by one of his own generals, 


and ſucceeded by his nephew Oſred, the ſon of Alchred ff. Of- 
red had hardly been ſeated one year in this tottering throne, when 


he was pulled down and thruſt into a monaſtery by the nobility, 


® Chron. Saxon. p. '57. 63. + W. Malmſ. I. 1. c. 2. I. 2. c. 1. 
+ Sim. Dunelm. c. 19, Chron, Saxon. p. 59. Id. p. 60. 61. Id. p. 62. 
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who recalled Ethelred, who had been expelled about ten years be- 
fore. Ethelred took every poſſible precaution to preſerve him- 
ſelf from a ſecond expulſion. He put to death Eardulf, a power- 
ful nobleman, whoſe deſigns he ſuſpected; and having got the 
two young princes, Elf and Elfwene, the ſons of the late King 


Elfwold, into his hands, he murdered them both f. Oſred alſo, 


his predeceſſor, being taken priſoner in an attempt he made to re- 
cover his crown, ſhared the ſame fate . Still further to ſecure 
himſelf againſt all his enemies, he married Elfleda, daughter of 


Offa, the powerful King of Mercia. But all theſe precautions pro- 


ved in vain: for he was murdered by his own ſubjects about four 


years after his reſtoration, A. D. 794. ||. So long a fucceſſion of 
fudden and ſanguinary revolutions (of which there is hardly a pa- 
| Tallel to be found in þiſtory) ſtruck terror into the boldeſt and 
moſt ambitious hearts, and deterred them from aſpiring to ſuch 
a dangerous dignity. This occaſioned, if we may believe William 
of Malmſbury, a total diſſolution of government in Northumber- 
land for more than thirty years; which rendered the people of 
that country unhappy at home, and odious and contemptible a- 
mong other nations **. Charles the Great (fays Alcwinus, in a 
letter preſerved by Malmſbury) is ſo enraged againſt the people 
* of Northumberland, that he calls them a perfidious and per- 
*« verſe people, the murderers of their own princes, and worſe 
than Heathens; and if I, who am a native of that country, 
“had not interceded for them, he would have done them all the 
* miſchief in his power Tf.“ 
| Offa King of Mercia, not contended with all the ns 
which he had made to his dominions by the force of arms, in- 
creaſed them ſtill further, by an act of the moſt horrid treachery 
and cruelty, towards the concluſion of his reign, A. D. 792. 
Though the kings of the Eaſt-Angles, who had never been power- 


® 1d, ad. An. 789. I + Id. ibid. t Ibid. | Id, ibid. 
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ful,. had long been in a ſtate of dependence on the Mercian mo- 
narchs ; yet they ſtill continued to enjoy the title, and many of the 
prerogatives of royalty. Ethelred, who at this time governed that 
ſmall ſtate, was a'young prince of the moſt amiable perſon and cha- 
rater, beloved by his ſubjects, and eſteemed by all the world. 
By the advice of his council, he made propoſals of marriage to 
Althrida, daughter of Offa; which were favourably received, and 
he was invited to the court of Mercia to conclude the match. 
When he arrived there, attended by the chief nobility of his king- 
dom, he was baſely murdered, and his dominions annexed to 


| thoſe of Mercia *. Offa did not long ſurvive this inhuman deed, 


for which he endeavoured to make ſome atonement by an expen- 
ſive journey to Rome, and many liberal donations to the church. 
He died A. D. 794, and was ſucceeded by his fon Egfrith; who 
died in leſs than five months after his father T7. This made room 


for Kenwflf, a prince of the royal family, who is greatly celebra- 


ted by our monk1ſh hiſtorians for his valour and religion. He was 
the laſt of the kings of Mercia who made any conſiderable figure. 
For after his death, which happened A. D. 819, that kingdom be- 
came a ſcene of almoſt annual oops which ſoon brought on 


its ruin 4. 
Brihtric, who bande King of Weſſex, on the murder of Cyn- : 


eulf, A. D. 784, being conſcious that his title was diſputable, took 


every precaution he could think of to ſecure the poſſeſſion of his 
throne. With this view he married Eadburga, daughter to Offa 


King of Mercia, who was by far the moſt powerful prince in Bri- 


tain in thoſe times |, With the ſame view, he endeavoured, by 
various means, to get Egbert, his dangerous competitor, into his 
hands; which obliged that young prince to abandon his country, 
and take ſhelter in the court of Charles the Great; by whom he 
was kindly received, and effectually — In the court and 


bs _ _-_ p. 65. W. Malmſ. 1. 1. e. 4. W. Malmſ. . 1. c. 5. 
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armies of that renowned prince, Egbert acquired thoſe accompliſh- 
ments which laid the foundation of his future greatneſs, and ren- 
dered him the greateſt politician and general of the age in which he 
| lived *. Brihtric was very unhappy in his marriage with Ead- 
burga, who was wanton, cruel, and perfidious, and ſtuck at no- 


thing to accompliſh the deſtruction of thoſe who had incurred her 


diſpleaſure. Amongft others ſhe had conceiyed an implacable ani- 
moſity againſt a young nobleman (who was a favourite of her huſ- 
band), and reſolved upon his death. For this purpoſe, ſhe pre- 
pared a cup of poiſon ; of which Brihtric having inadvertently 


taſted, loſt his life, at the ſame time, and by the ſame means, with 


his favourite, A. D. 800 T. Upon this event the nobility of Weſ⸗ 
ſex recalled Egbert from his exile, and placed him, amidſt the 
Joyful acclamations of the people, on the throne of his anceſtors ; 
which he filled with great dignity thirty-ſix years, and became the 
firſt monarch of the Engliſh nation, by thoſe ſteps which we ſhall 
trace in the beginning of the next ſection. In the mean time it 
may be proper to bring down the hiſtory of Wales and North Bri- 
| tain, from where we left it, to this period. 


The Britons to the ſouth of the Briſtol channel had beenin a kind of | 


ſubjection to the Weſt-Saxon kings, from about the beginning of the 
eighth century, though their own chieftains ſtill retained ſome de- 
gree of authority, till they were reduced to the condition of ſub- 
jets by Egbert. Thoſe who lived between the Briſtol channel 
and the river Dee were expelled from the low countries, by Offa 
King of Mercia, and confined to the mountains of Wales; where 
they were governed by ſeveral petty princes, who according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, were honoured with the title of Kings f. 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe princes were Caradoc King of North 
As and Conan — King of South Wales, who flou- 
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ful,. had long been in a ſtate of dependence on the Mercian mo- 
narchs ; yet they ſtill continued to enjoy the title, and many of the 
prerogatives of royalty. Ethelred, who at this time governed that 
ſmall ſtate, was a'young prince of the moſt amiable perſon and cha- 
rater, beloved by his ſubjects, and eſteemed by all the world. 
By the advice of his council, he made propoſals of marriage to 


Althrida, daughter of Offa; which were favourably received, and 


he was invited to the court of Mercia to conclude the match. 
When he arrived there, attended by the chief nobility of his king- 
dom, he was baſely murdered, and his dominions annexed to 
thoſe of Mercia *. Offa did not long ſurvive this inhuman deed, 
for which he endeavoured to make ſome atonement by an expen- 

ſive journey to Rome, and many liberal donations to the church. 
He died A. D. 794, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Egfrith; who 
died in leſs than five months after his father T. This made room 


for Kenwlf, a prince of the royal family, who is greatly celebra- 


ted by our monkiſh hiſtorians for his valour and religion. He was 
the laſt of the kings of Mercia who made any conſiderable figure. 
For after his death, which happened A. D. 819, that kingdom be- 
came a ſcene of almoſt annual ppm which ſoon brought on 


its ruin 4. 


Brihtric, who became King of Weſſex, on the murder of Cyn- 
eulf, A. D. 784, being conſcious that his title was diſputable, took 
every precaution he could think of to ſecure the poſſeſſion of his 
throne. With this view he married Eadburga, daughter to Offa 
King of Mercia, who was by far the moſt powerful prince in Bri- 
tain in thoſe times ||, With the ſame view, he endeavoured, by 


various means, to get Egbert, his dangerous competitor, into his 


hands; which obliged that young prince to abandon his country, 


and take ſhelter in the court of Charles the Great; by whom he 


was kindly received, and effectually * In the court and 
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armies of that renowned prince, Egbert acquired thoſe accompliſh- 
ments which laid the foundation of his future greatneſs, and ren- 
dered him the greateſt politician and general of the age in which he 
| lived *. Brihtric was very unhappy in his marriage with Ead- 
burga, who was wanton, cruel, and perfidious, and ſtuck at no- 
thing to accompliſh the deſtruction of thoſe who had incurred her 
diſpleaſure. Amongft others ſhe had conceived an implacable ani- 
moſity againſt a young nobleman (who was a favourite of her huſ- 
band), and reſolved upon his death. For this purpoſe, ſhe pre- 


pared a cup of poiſon; of which Brihtric having inadvertently 


taſted, loſt his life, at the ſame time, and by the ſame means, with 
his favourite, A. D. 800 . Upon this event the nobility of Weſ- 
ſex recalled Egbert from his exile, and placed him, amidſt the 


Joyful acclamations of the people, on the throne of his anceſtors; 
which he filled with great dignity thirty-fix years, and became the 


firſt monarch of the Engliſh nation, by thoſe ſteps which we ſhall 
trace in the beginning of the next ſection. In the mean time it 
may be proper to bring down the hiſtory of Wales and North Bri- 
tain, from where we left it, to this period. 

The Britons to the ſouth of the Briſtol channel had beenin a kind of 
ſubjection to the Weſt-Saxon kings, from about the beginning of the 
eighth century, though their own chieftains ſtill retained ſome de- 
gree of authority, till they were reduced to the condition of ſub- 
jects by Egbert. Thoſe who lived between the Briſtol channel 
and the river Dee were expelled from the low countries, by Ofa 
King of Mercia, and confined to the mountains of Wales; where 
they were governed by ſeveral petty princes, who according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, were honoured with the title of Kings f. 


The moſt conſiderable of theſe princes were Caradoc King of North 
Wales, and Conan Tendaethwy King of South Wales, who flou- 
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riſhed in the eighth century . The Cumbrian and Strathcluyd 
Britons, who lived along the weſt coaſts, from the river Dee to the 
frith of Clyde, were in ſubjection to the Northumbrian princes 
during the flourithing ſtate of that kingdom; and upon its de- 
cline, they recovered their liberty ; which they did not long en- 
Joy, the one half of them being reduced to the ſame ſtate of ſub- 
jection by the Scots and Picts, and the other half by Egbert T. 
Before we leave the ſouth, it may be neceſſary to take notice, 
that the ſouth and eaſt coaſts of Britain began to be infeſted by 
new and ſtrange enemies towards the end of the eighth century. 
Theſe were the Norwegian and Daniſh pirates, who made a very 
diſtinguiſhed figure in the hiſtory of Europe for more than two 
centuries, The firſt appearance of theſe ferocious and deſtructive 
rovers was on the coaſt of Weſlex, A. D. 787, where they mur- 
dered one of the King's officers, who went amongſt them without 
fear or ſuſpicion, to inquire who they were, and whence they 
came . About fix years after, another crew of theſe pirates (for 
as yet they deſerved no other name) landed on the coaſt of Nor- 
thumberland, killed many of the inhabitants, and plundered the 
famous monaſtery of Lindesfarne, or Holy-Iſfand ||. The very 
next year, another fleet of theſe rovers appeared upon the ſame 
coaſts, and plundered the monaſtery of Weremouth ; but a ftorm 
ariſing, ſeveral of their ſhips were wrecked, many of themſelves 
drowned, and a conſiderable number of them taken priſoners, and 


beheaded on the ſhore, by the country- people x. This diſaſter 


deterred them for ſome time from making any attempts upon the 


Britiſh coaſts. | 
On the death of Murdoch King of Scots, A. D. 730, his ſon 


Ewen mounted the throne, and reigned three years, accordin g to 
the two moſt ancient catalogues of the Kings of Scotland 1. 
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But our later hiſtorians change the order of ſucceſſion, and intro- 
duce Ethfine, or Eth the White, immediately after Murdoch. 
They differ too from the catalogues concerning the father of Eth- 
fine, who, according to them, was Heatagan, or Eugene VI. who 


died A. D. 715; but, according to the catalogues, Eochol Crook- 


ed-noſe, or Eugene IV. who died A. D. 687 *. But in whatever 
order theſe two princes reigned, we know very little with certain- 
ty of their tranſactions. Fergus, the ſon of Ethfine, mounted the 
_ throne of Scotland A. D. 763; but being a profligate and libidi- 
nous prince, he was murdered by his queen, in a fit of jealouſy, 
in the third year of his reign T. Oengus King of the Pits, who 
reigned over that nation from A. D. 730 to A. D. 761, is repreſent- 
ed, by the anonymous continuator of Bede's hiſtory, to have been 
a cruel and ſanguinary tyrant, from the beginning to the end of 
his reign . Selvac, the ſon of Ewen, ſucceeded Fergus II. in the 
throne of Scotland A. D. 766. What credit 1s due to the ſtory told 
by Boethius and Buchanan, concerning a rebellion raiſed againſt 
this prince by one Donald Bane, who, aſſuming the title of King of 
the Iſles, invaded the continent of Scotland, where he was defeat- 
ed and ſlain, it is difficult to determine ||. Selvac dying A. D. 
787, was ſucceeded by Eochol, the ſon of Ethfine, who is named 

Achaius by the later Scotch hiſtorians. From the fall of the Ro- 
man empire to this period, the Britiſh princes ſeem to have had 
little or no connection or intercourſe with thoſe on the continent. 
But Charlemagne King of France having, by his great policy, 
and many victories, revived the Weſtern Empire, began to form 


alliances with foreign princes, and particularly with ſome of the 


Britiſh kings. That this illuſtrious prince kept up a friendly 
correſpondence, and entered into a treaty of alliance and commerce, 
with Offa King of Mercia, we have the moſt undoubted evidence *. 
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It is alſo certain, that there ſubſiſted a friendly intercourſe, by let- 
ters and meſſengers, between that great prince and the kings of 
Scots his cotemporaries; but whether that intercourſe amounted 
to a formal alliance, as ſome French and Scotch hiſtorians 
have affirmed *, may be juſtly doubted. Achaius married Fer- 
guſiana, ſiſter to Hungus King of the Pitts; by whom he had 
a ſon, named Alpine, who became heir to the Pictiſh crown, on 
the failure of the male line of that royal family f. Though A- 
chaius ſurvived the period of this ſection, it may not be improper 


to mention his death, which happened in the thirty-ſecond year 
of his reign, A. D. 819. 


Though the Pictiſn monarchy appears to have been in a flou- 
riſhing ſtate in the latter part of the eighth century, the particu- 
lars of its hiſtory which have been preſerved, are ſo few, that 
they cannot be formed into any thing like a continued narration. 


r 


The civil and military hiftory of Great Britain, from the acceſſion of 
Egbert, the firſt monarch of England, A. D. 801, to the ler on 
of Edward the Elder, A. D. 901. 


| * | 
Hough Brihtric King of Weſſex died A. D. 800, it was not 
till the year after that his ſucceſſor Egbert arrived from 


the continent, and took poſſeſſion of the vacant throne. At that 


period all the other kingdoms of the Heptarchy w were in a depend- 
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ent or unſettled ſtate, The little kingdom of Suſſex had been 
ſome time before annexed to Weſſex, and that of the Eaſt-Angles 
to Mercia; and the petty kings of Kent and Eſſex were tributa- 
ries to the Mercian monarchs, The two remaining kingdoms of 
Mercia and Northumberland, though naturally powerful, were 
greatly weakened by the unſettled ſtate of their government, and 
conteſts about the ſucceſſion. Theſe circumſtances afforded Eg- 
bert, who was a wife and valiant prince, at the head of an united 
people, a very fair proſpect of enlarging his dominions, and ex- 
tending his authority. This prince, however, ſpent the firſt years 
of his reign in gaining the affections, by promoting the proſperi- 
ty, of his ſubjects, and in reducing the Britiſh chieftains of Devon 
and Cornwall to an entire ſubjection to his government *. Nor 


was he at laſt the aggreſſor in thoſe wars which terminated in 


the reduction of all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy to his obe- 
dience. For Bernulf, who had uſurped the throne of Mercia, en- 
vying his proſperity, and dreading his power, invaded Weſſex 
with all his forces, A. D. 823. Egbert meeting this bold invader 
at Ellendun, (now Wilton),* defeated him with fuch prodigious 
ſlaughter, that the river 1s ſaid to have been diſcoloured with the 


blood, and choked up with the carcaſes of the Mercians who fell 


in that battle T. This victory was ſo deciſive, that Egbert met 
with little further oppoſition in the conqueſt of Mercia, and its 
dependencies. The two tributary kingdoms of Kent and Eſſex 
ſubmitted, without much reſiſtance, to his ſon Ethelwolf, who 
marched into thoſe parts at the head of a detachment; and the 
Eaſt-Angles, throwing off the Mercian yoke, which they had 
borne for ſome time with great impatience, put themſelves under 
the protection of Egbert. This revolt of the Eaſt-Angles com- 
pleted the ruin of the Mercian affairs, as both Bernulf, and his 
ſucceſſor Ludecan, Kings of Mercia, loſt their lives in attempting 
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It 1s alſo certain, that there ſubſiſted a friendly intercourſe, by let- 


ters and meſſengers, between that great prince and the kings of 


Scots his cotemporaries; but whether that intercourſe amounted 
to a formal alliance, as ſome French and Scotch hiſtorians 
have affirmed *, may be juſtly doubted. Achaius married Fer- 
guſiana, ſiſter to Hungus King of the Picts; by whom he had 
a ſon, named Alpine, who became heir to the Pi&tiſh crown, on 
the failure of the male line of that royal family f. Though A- 
chaius ſurvived the period of this ſection, it may not be improper 
to mention his death, which happened in the thirty-ſecond year 


of his reign, A. D. 819. 


Though the Pictiſh monarchy appears to have been in a flou- 


riſhing ſtate in the latter part of the eighth century, the particu- 


lars of its hiſtory which have been preſerved, are fo few, that 


they cannot be formed into any thing like a continued narration. 


La T mm 


The civil and military hiftory of Great Britain, from the acceſſion of 
Egbert, the firſt monarch of England, 4. D. 801, to the acceſſion 
of Edward the Elder, A. D. 901. 


j--- 
Hough Brihtric King of Weſſex died A. D. 800, it was not 
ull the year after that his ſucceſſor Egbert arrived from 
the continent, and took poſſeſſion of the vacant throne, At that 


N all the other kingdoms of the Heptarchy were in a depend- 


See Fordun. I. 3. c. 48. Buchan. . 5. Mezray Hiſt. Franc, I, 9. p. 412. Egin- 
hard. Vit. Car. * I. 16. p. 79. + Boet. I. 10. 
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ent or unſettled ſtate, The little kingdom of Suſſex had been 
ſome time before annexed to Weſlex, and that of the Eaſt-Angles 

to Mercia; and the petty kings of Kent and Eſſex were tributa- 
ries to the Mercian monarchs. The two remaining kingdoms of 
Mercia and Northumberland, though naturally powerful, were 
greatly weakened by the unſettled ſtate of their government, and 
conteſts about the ſucceſſion. Theſe circumſtances afforded Eg- 
bert, who was a wiſe and valiant prince, at the head of an united 
people, a very fair proſpect of enlarging his dominions, and ex- 


tending his authority. This prince, however, ſpent the firſt years 


of his reign in gaining the affections, by promoting the proſperi- 
ty, of his ſubjects, and in reducing the Brittth chieftains of Devon 
and Cornwall to an entire ſubjection to his government . Nor 


was he at laſt the aggreſſor in thoſe wars which terminated in 


the reduction of all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy to his obe- 
dience. For Beriiulf, who had uſurped the throne of Mercia, en- 
vying his proſperity, and dreading his power, invaded Weſſex 
with all his forces, A. D. 823. Egbert meeting this bold invader 
at Ellendun, (now Wilton),* defeated him with ſuch prodigious 
laughter, that the river is ſaid to have been diſcoloured with the 


blood, and choked up with the carcaſes of the Mercians who fell 


in that battle T. This victory was ſo deciſive, that Egbert met 
with little further oppoſition in the conqueſt of Mercia, and its 
dependencies. The two tributary kingdoms of Kent and Eſſex 
ſubmitted, without much reſiſtance, to his ſon Ethelwolf, who 

marched into thoſe parts at the head of a detachment; and the 
Eaſt-Angles, throwing off the Mercian yoke, which they had 
borne for ſome time with great impatience, put themſelves under 
the protection of Egbert. This revolt of the Eaſt-Angles com- 
pleted the ruin of the Mercian affairs, as both Bernulf, and his 


ſucceſſor Ludecan, Kings of Mercia, loſt their lives in attempting 
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Wiglaf, who ſucceeded Ludecan, was ſoon 
obliged to abandon his throne, and conceal himſelf in a cell at 


Croyland Abbey, to prevent his falling into the hands of the con- 


queror 7. Upon the retreat of this prince, all oppoſition ceaſed, 


and Egbert beheld himſelf ſole monarch of all England to the 


ſouth of the Humber, about four years after the commencement | 


of the war. 


Though this ſurpriſing. ſucceſs probably exceeded the „ 
tions, it did not ſatisfy the ambition of Egbert, who paſſed the 
Humber with his army, in order to add the kingdom of Northum- . 
berland to his other conqueſts. This kingdom was at that time 
in ſuch an unſettled and diſtracted ſtate, that it was in no condi- 
tion to reſiſt ſo powerful an invader; and therefore its chief nobi- 
lity met him at Dore in Vorkſhire, made their ſubmiſſion, and ac- 
knowledged him for their ſovereign J. Thus was the reduction 
of all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy under one monarch com- 
pleted A. D. 827, about three hundred and ſeventy-eight years 
after the firſt arrival of the Saxons in this iſland ||. 

Egbert poſſeſſed the art of ſecuring, as well as of making con- 
queſts. That he might not too much exaſperate the Mercians, 
who were a numerous and powerful people, by taking from them 
at once every ſhadow of their former inde pendency, he reſtored 
their late ſovereign Wiglaf to the title of King; but obliged him 


to pay tribute, and hold his kingdom of him as his ſuperior 


lord **, This moderation ſeems to have been very pleaſing, both 
to the Mercians and their prince, as we hear of no attempts they 
made to ſhake off a yoke which was made ſo eaſy. 

Egbert, obſerving his own hereditary kingdom, and all his late 
acquiſitions, in a ſtate of tranquillity, began to think of new con- 
queſts. With this view, he marched his army into North Wales, 


id Ibid, + Ingulf. Hiſt, 
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over-ran the whole country as far as Snowdon, and would probably 


have added it to his other dominions, if he had not been called 
away to encounter more formidable enemies. Theſe were the 
Danes; who, after a receſs of more than forty years, began again 
to infeſt the coaſts of Britain, A. D. 832, when they plundered 
the iſle of Shepey. The very next year they returned, with no 
fewer than thirty-five ſhips, and landed at Charmouth in Dorſet- 
ſhire ; near to which place a battle was fought between them and 
the Engliſh, with great ſlaughter on both fides, but without much 
reaſon to boaſt of victory on either . About two years after, 
theſe teaſing plunderers came again with a ſtill greater fleet and 
army; and landing in Cornwall, prevailed upon the Britons of 
that country to revolt, and join them. Egbert, not diſmayed at 
this junction, engaged and defeated the combined army of the 
Danes and Britons, at Hengſdown-hull, with prodigious ſlaughter. 
This was the laſt glorious action of the life of that great prunes, 
and firſt Engliſh monarch, who died A. D. 836 f. 

Egbert was ſucceeded by his fon Ethelwolf; who, in the very 
firſt year of his reign, gave the govesxnment of Kent, Suſſex, and 
Eſſex, to his eldeſt ſon Athelſtan, with the title of King |]. The 


unwelcome viſits of the Danes now became annual, or even more 


frequent; and the hiſtory of England for ſeveral years conſiſts of 
nothing but dry details of the deſcents of theſe deſtructive rovers 
on different parts of the coaſts, and of their battles with the inha- 


bitants. The moſt conſiderable of theſe battles was that which 


was fought at Okeley in Surrey, A. D. 851, between Ethelwolf, 


aſſiſted by his ſon Ethelbald, and a great army of Danes, who 
had landed from a fleet of 350 fail, at the mouth of the river 


Thames, and had taken and plundered the cities of Canterbury 
and London in their march. In this action, which is ſaid to have 


been the bloodieſt that ever had been fought in England, the Eng- 
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liſh obtained a great victory *. But notwithſtanding this, and 
two other victories which they obtained that ſame year, one by 
land at Wanbury in Dorſetſhire, the other by ſea near Sandwich, 
a party of Danes took poſſeſſion of the iſle of Thanet, where they 
continued ſeveral years, which was the firſt attempt they made 
to ſettle in England f. The people of North Wales, obſerving 
how much the Engliſh were haraſſed by the frequent depredations 
of the Danes, and imagining that this was a favourable opportu- 
nity for revenging the injuries which they had received from Eg- 
bert, invaded Mercia, A. D. 853, with a very numerous army ; 
which obliged Burthred, the tributary king of that country, to 
implore the aſſiſtance of Ethelwolf, who was his father-in-law, as 
well as his ſovereign lord. Upon this Ethelwolf marched an ar- 5 
my into e expetipd the Welſh, and purſued them into their 
own country . 

This was the laſt military exploit of Ethelwolf ; who, the year 
after, took a journey to Rome, where he ſpent about ten months 
in the ſuperſtitious devotions of thoſe times, and in acts of libe- 

rality to the Pope and clergy; which made him a very welcome 
gueſt, and procured him all the frivolous unexpenſive honours his 
heart could wiſh; and amongſt others the Papal unction of his 
youngeſt ſon Alfred, who was with him in that city ||. In his re- 
turn to England, through France, he married the Princeſs Judith, 
daughter to Charles the Bald. On his arrival in his own domi- 


nions, he met with a very unexpected difficulty. His eldeſt ſurvi- 


ving ſon Ethelbald, having his impatient ambition encouraged by 
ſome evil counſellors, had reſolved to prevent his father's reſu- 
ming the reins of government, and had formed a very powerful 
party to aſſiſt him in executing that reſolution. But this unna- 


tural quarrel was happily terminated without blood, by the mo- 


deration of Ethelwolf, who conſented that his ſon ſhould retain 


H. Hunt. . 5. Id. ibid, Chron, Saxon. p. 76. + Id. ibid. 
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the kingdom of Weſſex, and contented himſelf with his other do- 
minions for the remainder of his life, which was only two 
years *, | 2 
Ethelwulf, at his death, A. D. 857, left four ſons, named E- 
thelbald, Ethelbert, Ethered, and Alfred. By his will he divided 
his dominions between the two eldeſt, aſſigning the weſtern parts, 
as moſt honourable, to Ethelbald, and the eaſtern to Ethelbert f. 
The firſt of theſe was a very profligate prince, and gave great 
ſcandal by marrying his father's widow T. At his death, 
which happened A. D. 860, his brother Ethelbert ſucceeded to his 
dominions, and thereby became the ſovereign of all England. 
His reign was alſo ſhort; and during the courſe of it the coaſts 
were inceſſantly infeſted by the Danes. He was ſucceeded, A. D. 
866, by his next brother Ethered; who, though a good prince, 
and aſſiſted by his heroic brother Alfred, hardly enjoyed one mo- 


ment's tranquillity during his whole reign. The Danes, no long- 


er contented with making deſultory deſcents upon the coaſts, came 
over in greater multitudes, under more honourable leaders, pene- 
trated further into the country, and attempted to make conqueſts. 
A great army of theſe adventurers landed A. D. 866, among the 


Eaſt-Angles; who, to preſerve themſelves from immediate de- 


ſtruction, gave them winter- quarters, and furniſhed them with a 
great number of horſes in the ſpring |. Thus provided, they di- 
rected their march northward, paſſed the Humber, and took the 
city of York. The Northumbrians at this time were engaged in a 
civil war, between two competitors for the government, Oſbright 
and Ella, who had the wiſdom to ſuſpend their hoſtilities, and 
unite their forces againſt the common enemy; but were both kill 
ed in an attempt to recover York **, Next year the Daniſh army 
leaving York, penetrated into Mercia, and ſeized Nottingham, 
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where they wintered. Burthred, the tributary king of Mercia, 
unable to expel theſe invaders, implored the aſliſtance of Ethered; 

who marching, with his brother Alfred, at the head of a great ar- 
my, invefted the Danes in Nottingham, and, partly by force, and 
partly by treaty, obliged them to evacuate that place, and return 
into the north *. Having reſted almoſt a whole year at York, 


they again left that city A. D. 870, marched through part of Mer- 


cla, marking their way with blood and ruin, entered the country of 


the Eaſt-Angles, and took up their winter-quarters at Thetford . 


The Eaſt-Angles, finding that all their former ſubmiſſions could not 


preſerve them from ruin, flew to arms, and being commanded by 


Edmund, a young prince of diſtinguiſhed piety and virtue, attacked 


the Danes; but were totally defeated, and their prince taken and 
put to death T. The Danes, encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, ad- 
vanced to Reading, which they fortified, and made their head- 
quarters; and threatened the whole country around with deſtruc- 
tion. Ethered, in order to deliver his kingdom from thoſe dread- 
ful enemies, who had ſo long preyed upon its vitals, collected all 


his forces, and ſummoned the Mercians and Northumbrians to join 
him with theirs. But thefe infatuated nations, taking advantage 


of his diſtreſs to recover their independency, refuſed to comply with 
this ſummons; by which they weakened the hands of their ſove- 
reign, and brought ruin upon themſelves ||. Not diſpirited with 


this moſt unſeaſonable defection, Ethered marched, at the head of 


his native ſubjects, to diſlodge the Danes; and in the courſe of 
one year, (871), engaged them in five pitched battles, with va- 
rious ſucceſs. Being mortally wounded in the laſt of theſe battles, 
this virtuous but unhappy prince ſoon after ended his life and 
reign, leaving his ſubjects and ſucceſſor ; in the moſt dangerous and 

diſtreſsful circumſtances **. 3 
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Alfred, the youngeſt and only ſurviving ſon of Ethelwulf, ſuc- 
ceeded his brother Ethered A. D. 871, in the twenty-ſecond year 
of his age. This excellent prince, who is juſtly called the Great, 
and hath been long eſteemed the pride and glory of the Engliſh 
nation, began his reign under the greateſt diſadvantages. Many 
of his cities, towns, and villages, were reduced to aſhes, his beſt 
provinces almoſt depopulated, his braveſt captains and ſoldiers ſlain 
in battle, and a powerful army of cruel exulting barbarians, the 
authors of all theſe calamities, in the very bowels of his country. 
He was even unſucceſsful in his firſt efforts to deliver his ſubjects 


from their enemies, being defeated at the battle of Wilton, which 


was fought within a month after his acceſſion. The Danes, how- 
ever, having loſt one of their kings, nine of their generals, and 


prodigious numbers of their men in their late battles, and being 


no ſtrangers to the courage and conduct of the youthful monarch 
who oppoſed them, conſented to a peace, and agreed to retire out 
of the Weſt-Saxon territories . In conſequence of this agreement, 
they evacuated Reading, and retired to London, where they ſpent 
the winter J. Burthred, brother-in-law to Alfred, who then go- 
verned Mercia, unable to diſlodge theſe troubleſome inmates by 
force, prevailed upon them by many valuable preſents, to leave 
his country ; from whence they marched into the kingdom of the 
Eaſt-Angles, and fixed their head-quarters for ſome time at Tork- 
ſey. Having deſtroyed every thing in theſe parts, they returned 
A. D. 874 into Mercia, of which they made an entire conqueſt, o- 
bliging Burthred to abandon his country in deſpair, and retire to 
Rome, where he ſoon after died f. This Daniſh army, which 
had continued eight years in England, and had traverſed and al- 
moſt ruined the whole country to the north of the Thames and 


Severn, was now become ſo numerous, by continual acceſſions of 
new adventurers, that it was found inconvenient to remain any 
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longer in one body. It divided therefore at Repton in Derbyſhire: 
one half marching northward under the command of a prince na- 
med Haldane, took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Northumberland, 
and there began to ſettle and apply to agriculture A. D. 875 ; the 
other half marching ſouthward under the command of Guthrum, 
Oſcitil, and Amund, three chieftains who had lately arrived with 
many followers, took up their head-quarters at Cambridge “. 
Befove the Danes left Mercia, they delegated the command of that 
country to one Ceolwulf, a weak and diſloyal nobleman, who had 


abandoned the ſervice of Alfred, and joined the enemies of his 


country f. This was the melancholy poſture of affairs 1 in England 
in the beginning of the year 876. | 

That part of the Daniſh army which had wintered at Cam- 
bridge, marching from thence in the night, entered the kingdom 
of Weſſex, and penetrated as far as Wareham in Dorſetſhire, which 
they ſurpriſed f. Alfred, rouſed by this invaſion from the ſhort 
repoſe which he had enjoyed fince the laſt peace with the Danes, 
and finding himſelf unprepared to meet them in the field, entered 
into a negotiation with them, which ended in a treaty, by which 
they engaged and confirmed their engagements, by the moft ſo- 
lemn oaths, to retire a ſecond time out of the territories of the 
Weſt-Saxons [. But theſe faithleſs barbarians, violated this trea- 
ty almoſt as ſoon as it was made, by ſurpriſing the city of Exeter, 
with their cavalry, to which their whole army marched A. D. 
877 **. They mer, however, with a very great loſs this year by 
ſea, Being overtaken by a dreadful ſtorm near Swanwic, as they 
were bringing their fleet from Wareham to Exeter, no fewer than 


120 of their ſhips were wrecked ff. Alfred being now fully con- 


vinced, that nothing could preferve his country from being con- 
quered but a brave reſiſtance, collected all his forces, with which 
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he inveſted Exeter by land, while a fleet which he had prepared, 
and manned chiefly with Friſian pirates, blocked up the harbour. 
This fleet having happily defeated a Daniſh ſquadron, which 


brought a reinforcement to the beſieged, the Danes in Exeter capi- 


tulated, and agreed to evacuate that city, and all the territories of the 
Weſt-Saxons; which they accordingly did in Auguſt this year, and 
retired into Mercia, where they ſpent the winter . While they 
remained in Mercia, they received a great reinforcement of their 
countrymen; which emboldened them to return once more into 


the kingdom of Weſſex; and having ſeized Chippenham, which 


was then a royal city, they over-run the whole country, A. D. 
ay | ; | 

The Weſt-Saxons, who, animated by the example and exhorta- 
tions of their king, had made ſo noble a ſtand in defence of their 
country, after all the reſt of England had ſubmitted, were now at 
laſt difpirited, thinking it in vain any longer to oppoſe enemies 
who were neither bound by treaties, nor diminiſhed by defeats. 
Some of them fled into foreign countries, ſome ſubmitted to the 
conquerors, and ſome concealed themſelves in woods and foreſts ;; 
while the brave Alfred was abandoned by all but a few faithful 
friends, and his own invincible reſolution F. At length, finding 


it unſafe to retain even theſe few followers about his perſon, he 
diſmiſſed them, to wait for better times; and putting on the dreſs: 


of a country-clown, concealed himſelf in the cottage of a cow- 


herd . As every circumſtance relating to ſo great a perſon in 


ſuch deep diſtreſs appears important and intereſting, the follow- 
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ing anecdote hath been preſerved by ſeveral of our ancient hiſto- | 


rians; and particularly by Aſſer, who probably heard it from the 


King's own mouth: That one day, when he was fitting by the 


fire in the cottage where he had concealed himſelf, trimming his. 
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bow and arrows, he was heartily ſcolded by the good woman of 
the houſe (who knew not the quality of her gueſt) for neglecting 
to turn ſome cakes that were toaſting ; telling him in great anger, 
that he would be active enough in eating them, though he would 
not take the trouble to turn them *. Alfred did not continue 
long in this ignoble diſguiſe; but as ſoon as the heat of the ſearch 
after him was a little abated, he began to look abroad; and find- 
ing a place convenient for his purpoſe, at the confluence of the 
Thone and Parett in Somerſetſhire, he collected a few of the bra- 
veſt of his nobility, and there built a {mall fort for their reſidence 
and protection. In this place, which he named Zhelingey, or, 
The Ile of Nobles, he continued about four months, diſtrefling his 
enemies, and procuring ſubſiſtence for himſelf and tollowers by fre- 
quent excurſions F. 

While Alfred was thus employed, he received . that 
Oddune Earl of Devonſhire had defeated a party of the Danes, 
killed their leader, and taken their magical ſtandard called Reafan, 
or, The Raven 4. Encouraged by this news of the returning ſpirit 
and ſucceſs of his ſubjects, he reſolved to leave his retreat, and 
make a vigorous effort for the recovery of his crown. But before 
he aſſembled his forces, he reſolved to gain an exact knowledge 
of the ſtrength and poſture of his enemies. With this view, he 
entered their camp in the diſguiſe of a harper, and diverted them 
ſo much with his muſic and pleaſantries, that they kept him ſe- 
veral days in their army, introduced him to their General Guth- 


rum, and gave him an opportunity of ſeeing every thing he deſi- 
red ||. Obſerving with pleaſure, that the Danes were entirely off 


their guard, he difpatched truſty meſſengers to all the nobility of 
Somerſetſhire, Wiltſhire, and Hampſhire, commanding them to 
meet him, with all their followers, on a certain day, at Brixton 

* Aſſer, p. 9. + Id. ibid. t 1d. p. 10. Alurid. Beverlun, I. 7. 
p-. 105. ul Hiſt. W. Malmſ. I. 2. e. 4. 
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near Selwood foreſt, Theſe commands were ſo well obeyed, that 4. — 
Alfred, at the time and place appointed, beheld himſelf at the ———— 
head of a numerous army of his ſubjects, tranſported with joy at 
the ſight of their beloved king, and determined to die or conquer 
under his conduct. That he might not give their ardour time to 
cool, he led them directly towards Eddington, where their enemies 
were incamped. The Danes were ſurpriſed beyond meaſure at the 
approach of an Engliſh army, with King Alfred at their head; 
and he, falling upon them with great fury before they had time 
to recover from their ſurpriſe, gained a complete victory . The 
ſhattered remains of the Daniſh army, with their commander 
Guthrum, took ſhelter in an old caſtle near the field of battle, 
where they were immediately inveſted by their victorious enemies, 
who ſoon compelled them to ſurrender at diſcretion f. On this 
occaſion Alfred acquired as much honour by his clemency as he 
had done by his valour. Inſtead of glutting his revenge with the 
blood of theſe proſtrate wretches, he formed the benevolent deſign 
of making them uſeful and happy. In order to this, he propoſed 
the following terms : That if they would become Chriſtians, and 
Join with him to prevent the ravages of other Danes, he would 
ſpare their lives, take them under his protection, and aſſign them 
| ſufficient territories for their reſidence. Theſe conditions were 
joyfully accepted by Guthrum and his followers, who were bap- 
tized, and ſettled in Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland, A, D. 
880 4. . h A 
From this period Alfred and his ſubjects enjoyed ſome repoſe Continuation 
for ſeveral years; which that excellent prince employed in tepair- — 
ing his ruined cities, building forts in the moſt convenient ſitua- Hau and the 
tions for the protection of the coaſts, increaſing his fleet, training 
his ſubjects to the uſe of arms, and in the execution of many o- 


ther projects for the ſecurity and improvement of his country. 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 85. Aſſer, p. 10. + 1d, ibid. 2 Chron, Saxon, 
pP. 85. 86. Aﬀer, p. 12. Id. ibid. N 
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A. D. sor, But this repoſe, which had ſeveral times been a little diſturbed by 
— — tranſient deſcents, was at laſt deſtroyed by a very formidable in- 
vaſion. For the Danes, having all this time been making ſuch 
deplorable devaſtations in all the provinces of France, that they 
had reduced themſelves, as well as their enemies, to great diſtreſs 
and want, reſolved once more to try their fortunes in England, 
where they arrived A. D. 893, in a fleet of 330 ſhips, under their 
famous leader Haſtings . The far greateſt part of this mighty ar- 
mament diſimbarked in the ſouth-eaſt corner of Kent, and ſeizing 
the fort of Apuldore, made it their head- quarters; while eighty 
Mail, under their chief commander Haſtings, entered the Thames, 
and landed their men at Milton; where they erected a ſtrong for- 
tification, of which ſome veſtiges are ſtill remaining f. Alfred 
was in Eaſt-Anglia, regulating the affairs of that country, and of 
Northumberland, when he received the news of this formidable 
invaſion; and before he left theſe parts, he exacted a new oath of 
allegiance, and a greater number of hoſtages, from the Danes ſet- 
tled in theſe two kingdoms f. He then directed his march ſouth- 
wards, collecting his forces as he advanced, and incamped near 
the centre of Kent, and in the middle between the two Daniſh ar- 
mies, in order to prevent their junction, and check their excur- 
ſions. In this poſture the three armies remained during the great- 
eſt part of the year 894; in which innumerable ſkirmiſhes hap- 
pened, between the plundering detachments of the Danes, and par- 
ties of the King's army ſent out to protect the country ||. At 
length the great Daniſh army at Apuldore, having collected a con- 
ſiderable booty, abandoned the fortifications at that place, with 
a deſign to paſs the Thames, and penetrate into Eſſex; but were 
intercepted by the King on their march, and defeated, near Farn- 
ham *. About the ſame time, Haſtings, with the army under 
his command, removed from Milton, and incamped at Beam 


* Chron. Saxon. p. * + Id. p. 92. + Id. ibid. 41d, ibid. 
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flete, which he fortified, and where he was afterwards joined by 
the remains of the other army which had eſcaped from Farnham. 


When Alfred was preparing to attack the Danes at Beamflete, he 


received the diſagreeable news, that thoſe of Eaſt-Anglia and Nor- 
thumberland, forgetting all their oaths and obligations, had re- 
volted, and were beſieging Exeter. Leaving, therefore, ſome 
troops in London, to protect that city againſt the Danes in Eflex, 
he marched with great expedition into the weſt, and came upon 
che Danes before Exeter ſo unexpectedly, that they raiſed the ſiege 
with great precipitation, and fled to their ſhips *. In the mean 
time, the Danes at Beamflete, encouraged by the diſtance of the 
King, marched out on a plundering expedition; leaving their wives, 
children, and booty, in their camp, under a ſtrong guard. The 
Engliſh troops in London having received intelligence of this, and 
being joined by a party of the citizens, they marched out with 
great ſecrecy, attacked the Daniſh camp, cut the guard in pieces, 
and got poſſeſſion of much ſpoil, and many priſoners 7. Among 
theſe priſoners were the wife and two ſons of Haſtings, the Da- 
niſh king or general T. Alfred, as he had done on former occa- 
ſions, made a wiſe and moderate uſe of this great advantage. He 
reſtored to Haſtings his wite and children, on condition of his 
leaving the kingdom, with his followers; which greatly weaken- 
ed the power of the Danes in England ||. Thoſe who remained 
behind, roamed up and down the country about two years, 


ſometimes united, and ſometimes in ſeparate bodies, inflicting and 


ſuffering many evils. At length their numbers being greatly di- 
miniſhed, by frequent ſkirmiſhes, and by a dreadful plague which 
raged in thoſe times, they imbarked at different ports of Nor- 
thumberland, A. D. 897, and returned to the continent **. 

From this time Alfred reigned in great honour and felicity, the 


* 14. Thid. + 1d. ibid. + 1d. ibid. M. Weſt. p. 179. 
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But this repoſe, which had ſeveral times been a little diſturbed by 
tranſient deſcents, was at laſt deſtroyed by a very formidable in- 
vaſion. For the Danes, having all this time been making ſuch 
deplorable devaſtations in all the provinces of France, that they 
had reduced themſelves, as well as their enemies, to great diſtreſs 
and want, reſolved once more to try their fortunes in England, 
where they arrived A. D. 893, in a fleet of 330 ſhips, under their 
famous leader Haſtings *. The far greateſt part of this mighty ar- 
mament diſimbarked in the ſouth-eaſt corner of Kent, and ſeizing 
the fort of Apuldore, made it their head-quarters ; while eighty 
ſail, under their chief commander Haſtings, entered the Thames, 
and landed their men at Milton; where they erected a ſtrong for- 
tification, of which ſome veſtiges are ſtill remaining f. Alfred 
was in Eaſt-Angha, regulating the affairs of that country, and of 
Northumberland, when he received the: news of this formidable 
invaſion; and before he left theſe parts, he exacted a new oath of 
allegiance, and a greater number of hoſtages, from the Danes ſet- 


tled in theſe two kingdoms F. He then directed his march ſouth- 


wards, collecting his forces as he advanced, and incamped near 
the centre of Kent, and in the middle between the two Daniſh ar- 
mies, in order to prevent their junction, and check their excur- 
ſions. In this poſture the three armies remained during the great- 


eſt part of the year 894; in which innumerable ſkirmiſhes hap- 


pened, between the plundering detachments of the Danes, and par- 
ties of the King's army ſent out to protect the country ||. At 
length the great Daniſh army at Apuldore, having collected a con- 
ſiderable booty, abandoned the fortifications at that place, with 
a deſign to paſs the Thames, and penetrate into Eſſex ; but were 
intercepted by the King on their march, and defeated, near Farn- 
ham **, About the ſame time, Haſtings, with the army under 
his command, removed from Milton, and incamped at Beam- 
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flete, which he fortified, and where he was afterwards joined by 
the remains of the other army which had eſcaped from Farnham. 
When Alfred was preparing to attack the Danes at Beamflete, he 
received the diſagreeable news, that thoſe of Eaſt-Anglia and Nor- 
th umberland, forgetting all their oaths and obligations, had re- 
volted, and were beſieging Exeter. Leaving, therefore, ſome 
troops in London, to protect that city againſt the Danes in Eſſex, 
he marched with great expedition into the weſt, and came upon 
the Danes before Exeter ſo unexpectedly, that they raiſed the fiege 
with great precipitation, and fled to their ſhips . In the mean 
time, the Danes at Beamflete, encouraged by the diſtance of the 


King, marched out on a plundering expedition; leaving their wives, 


children, and booty, in their camp, under a ſtrong guard. The 
Engliſh troops in London having received intelligence of this, and 
being joined by a party of the citizens, they marched out with 
great ſecrecy, attacked the Daniſh camp, cut the guard in pieces, 
and got poſſeſſion of much ſpoil, and many priſoners 7. Among 
theſe priſoners were the wife and two ſons of Haſtings, the Da- 
niſh king or general T. Alfred, as he had done on former occa- 
Hons, made a wiſe and moderate uſe of this great advantage. He 
reſtored to Haſtings his wite and children, on condition of his 
leaving the kingdom, with his followers; which greatly weaken- 
ed the power of the Danes in England ||. Thoſe who remained 
behind, roamed up and down the country about two years, 
ſometimes united, and ſometimes in ſeparate bodies, inflicting and 
ſuffering many evils. At length their numbers being greatly di- 
miniſhed, by frequent ſkirmiſhes, and by a dreadful plague which 
_ raged in thoſe times, they imbarked at different ports of Nor- 
thumberland, A. D. 897, and returned to the continent *. 

From this time Altred reigned in great honour and felicity, the 
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A. D. for, qread of his enemies, the darling of his ſubjects, and the delight 

— — of mankind; inceſſantly employed in ſtrengthening, enriching; 
adorning his dominions, and in ſecuring them againſt the return 
of their enemies, by a powerful fleet. But this happy period was 
not of long duration: for this excellent prince was carried off by 
death October 28. A. D. 901, in the fifty-third *. of his age, and 
thirtieth of his reign *. : 


HavixG thus deduced the civil and military hiftory of England, 
from the beginning of the ninth to. the beginning of the tenth 
century, it may be proper to pauſe a little here, in order to take 
a ſhort view of the ſimilar tranſactions of the other Britiſh nations 
in the ſame period. | 

fliſtory of The Engliſh, during the greateſt part of the ninth century, were 
2 ſo much engaged in defending themſelves againſt the frequent in- 
vaſions and depredations of the Danes, that they gave but little 
diſturbance to their ancient enemies the Britons; and thefe laſt 
were ſtill ſo much divided, and ſo often involved in civil wars, 
that they could not take advantage of the diſtreſſes of the Engliſh. 
Conon Tindaethy, who for more than half a century had been the 
moſt powerful prince in Wales, dying A. D. 817, was ſucceeded 
by Eſylht, his only daughter, and her huſband Mervyn Vrych; 
in whoſe time happened the two expeditions of the Engliſh into 
Wales, which have been already mentioned. In the laſt of theſe 
expeditions, Mervyn was ſlain in battle by the Mercians, A. D. 
$41, - and ſucceeded by his ſon Rodric Mawr, or Roderic the 
Great +. This prince inherited North Wales from his mother, 
Powis from his-father, and obtained the government of South 
Wales by his marriage with the heireſs of that country ; on which 
account he got the pompous name of Roderic the Great, On his 
death, A. D. 877, his dominions were again divided between his 


Chron. Saxon. p· 99, + Powel Hiſt, Wales, p. 18. 
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three eldeſt ſons, Anarawd, Cadelh, and Mervyn ; of which the 
firſt got North Wales, the ſecond South Wales, and the third 


Powis “. This diviſion, as uſual, occaſioned very pernicious and 


_ laſting diſputes between theſe princes and their poſterity. 

I he hiſtory of North Britain begins to be a little better known, 
and more important, in the ninth century, than in any former 
period. This is chiefly owing to the union of the Scotch and 
Pictiſh kingdoms into one monarchy, which happened in the 
courſe of that century. It 1s, however, a little uncertain who 
was the immediate ſucceſſor of Eochal or Achaius King of Scots, 
who died A. D. 819. According to the two ancient catalogues 


publiſhed by Father Innes, he was ſucceeded by a prince named 


Dunegal, who, in one of theſe catalogues, is called the ſon of Eo- 
chal, and in the other the ſon of Selvach f. But Fordun, and all 
the modern Scotch hiſtorians, have inſerted a king named Conval, 
(concerning whom they do not pretend to know any thing), be- 
tween Eochal and Dunegal 1. This Conval, however, ſeems to 
have been a creature of Fordun's imagination, invented to fill up 
2 blank ſpace, and increaſe the number of kings. Upon the 
whole, it is moſt probable, that Eochal was ſucceeded by Dune- 
gal. To embelliſh the annals of this prince's reign, ſeveral of 
the moſt modern hiſtorians have related a very improbable tale, 
of a rebellion which was raiſed againſt him by Prince Alpine, 


the ſon of Eochal, fore againſt his inclination, being compelled 


to it by ſome factious noblemen, who had conſpired to raiſe him, 
though reluctant, to the throne ||. Fordun ſays not one word of 
- this ſtrange rebellion. What the ſame authors relate concerning 
a war carried on by Dunegal againſt the Picts, in favour of his 
competitor Alpine, is no leſs improbable, All that we know, 
with any certainty, concerning this prince, is, that he died A. D. 
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831, and was ſucceeded by Alpine, che ſon of Eochal *. Soon 
after the acceſſion of this prince, the male line of the Pictiſh royal 
family becoming extinct, he laid claim to that crown, as being 
the ſon of Ferguſiana, only ſiſter to Hungus late King of Picts, 
and conſequently neareſt heir by the female line F. Though this 
claim was evidently well founded, it was rejected by the Picts ; 
who, in order to preſerve themſelves from falling under the domi- 
nion of their ancient enemies, raiſed one Feredeth, a nobleman of 
their own nation, to the throne. Alpine, at the head of a power- 
ful army of his own ſubjects, marched into Pictavia, to aſſert his 
right; and was met by the PiQtiſh army, near the village of Re- 
ſtennot in Angus, where a bloody battle was fought ;. in which 
the Picts were defeated, and their king ſlain J. Brude, the eldeſt 
ſon of Feredeth, ſucceeded his father; but was ſoon after murder- 
ed by his own ſubjects; and his brother and ſucceflor, Kenneth, 
{ſhared the ſame fate in leſs than a year. The Pits then made 
choice of a nobleman named Brude to be their king, who revived 
their ſpirits, and retrieved their affairs, by his conduct and va- 
lour. He firſt fell upon the ſtraggling parties of the Scots, who 
were plundering the country, and by defeating them, reſtored the 
hopes and courage of his ſubjects. After ſpending ſome time in 
this irregular kind of war, he collected his whole forces, in order 
to determine this quarrel by a deciſive action. The two armies 
met near Dundee, and immediately engaged with the greateſt fu- 
ry, their hereditary hatred being inflamed by many recent inju- 
ries, The battle was very bloody, and victory remained long 
doubtful; but at length the Scots being thrown into diſorder by 


the appearance of ſome troops in their rear, fled on all ſides, and 


were purſued with great ſlaughter. King Alpine was taken pri- 
ſoner in the purſuit, beheaded in cold blood at a place called P:t- 


talpy; and his head, after being carried through the army on a 
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pole, was ſet up on the walls of Abernethy, the capital city of the 
Pits . This unhappy prince, if we may believe the moſt an- 


cient Scotch hiſtorian, was very brave, but exceedingly raſh and 


headſtrong, to which he owed his ruin f. 

The Scots were ſo much diſpirited by this great defeat, that 
Kenneth the ſon of Alpine, who ſucceeded his father A. D. 834, 
could not prevail upon them, for ſome time, to renew the war, 


and aſſiſt him in proſecuting his claim to the Pictiſh crown. On 


the other hand, the Picts were prevented from improving the ad- 
vantage which they had gained, by a violent diſſenſion which 
broke out in their army. Theſe circumſtances occaſioned a ſuſpen- 
fion of hoſtilities between the two nations, which continued a- 


bout two years. At length Kenneth, impatient of this delay, 


called an aſſembly of all the nobility of his kingdom, and endea- 


voured, by many arguments, to perſuade them to an immediate 


declaration of war. But all his arguments were ineffectual; and 
they ſtill infiſted, that ſome longer time was neceſſary to recruit 


their ſtrength and ſpirits, which had been ſo much weakened by 


their late defeat. The King, unwilling to relinquiſh his defign, 
invited the whole aſſembly to an entertainment, which he pro- 
tonged till midnight, and then perſuaded them to go to reſt in his 
great hall, according to the manners of thoſe times. When the 
whole company were compoſed to reſt, a perſon, inſtructed and 


prepared by Kenneth, entered the apartment, clothed in the ſkins 


of dried fiſh, which ſhone in the dark, and, ſpeaking through a 


_ trumpet, commanded them to obey their king by declaring war 


againſt the Pits, and in the name of God promiſed them ſucceſs 
and victory. Rouſed from their ſleep by theſe tremendous 


ſounds, and aſtoniſhed at the ſhining figure which they beheld, 


they haſtened to acquaint the King with the heavenly admonition, 
and expreſſed the greateſt ardour for the war . The report of this 
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wonderful apparition flew like lightning over the whole kingdom, 
and excited fuch impatient kcenneſs for war in every boſom, that 


Kenneth ſoon beheld himſelf at the head of a numcrous army of his 


ſubjects, importuning him to lead them againſt the enemy to ful- 
Al the will of heaven. The Picts were at this time but ill prepa- 
red to reſiſt ſo dangerous an invaſion. Their valiant King Brude 
had died of vexation for not being able to compoſe the diſſenſions 
of his ſubjects, and purſue his victory; and his brother Druſt, 
ho had ſucceeded him, was neither ſo brave, nor ſo well beloved. 
This prince, however, collecting his forces, marched to meet the 
invaders of his country: a battle was fought, in which the Scots 
obtained a complete victory; and animating each other with this 
cry, © Remember the death of Alpine,” they killed prodigious 
numbers of the Picts in the purfuit *, Soon after this victory, all 
the provinces of the Piciſh kingdom to the north of the frith of 
Forth ſubmitted to the conqueror ; who, leaving garriſons in the 
ſtrong places of that country, paſſed the Forth with his army. 
But he was preſently overtaken by the diſagreeable news, that the 
Pits had retaken all their caſtles, and put his garriſons to the 


ſword. This obliged him to march back into the north, where 


he recovered the fortreſſes, and reduced the country to a more per- 
fect ſubjection. In the mean time the Pictiſh King, having col- 
lected a conſiderable army of his ſubjects in the ſouthern and yet 
unconquered provinces of his kingdom, croſſed the rivers Forth 
and Tay, and encamped at the village of Scoon, on the northern 
bank of the laſt of theſe rivers. At this place the laſt great battle 
between the Pits and Scots was fought, in which the Picts were 
entirely defeated, their king and chief nobility ſlain, and almoſt 
their whole army cut in pieces, or drowned in the river Tay in at- 
tempting to eſcape 7. After this great victory, Kenneth met 
with no more oppoſition from the Picts, but took poſſeſſion of 
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their whole kingdom; which he united to his own dominions, and 
thereby became the firſt monarch of all Scotland, about the year 
842 *. There is not the leaſt probability in the tragical accounts 
given by ſome Scotch hiſtorians, of the total extirpation ofthe Picts ; 
which would have been equally inhuman and imprudent. There 
might indeed be ſome unwarrantable cruelties practiſed by the 
Scots in the firſt heat of conqueſt; but there 1s ſufficient evidence, 
chat the great body of the Pictiſh nation ſurvived the downfall of 
their ſtate; and mingling with their conquerors, gradually loſt 
their own name f. The victorious Kenneth, after he had reduced 


the Picts to an entire ſubjection to his authority, made frequent 


inroads on the kingdom of Northumberland, and had wars both 
with the Danes and Cumbrian Britons ; but of the particulars of 
theſe wars we are not informed 4. This great prince finiſhed his 


life and reign, in his palace at Fortaviot, February 13. A. D. 854. 


Dunvenald, the ſon of Alpine, ſucceeded his brother Kenneth; 
and 1s repreſented by Fordun, the moſt ancient Scotch hiſtorian, 


as a brave and warlike prince, who ſuppreſſed ſome iniurrections 


of the diſcontented Picts, and cultivated peace with all his neigh- 
bours ||. This character is confirmed by the ancient chronicle 
publiſhed by Father Innes, which acquaints us, that he held a con- 


vention of his nobility at Fortaviot, in which he revived the good 


laws of his predeceflors k. But Boethius and Buchanan give a 
very different character and hiſtory of this prince, repreſenting 
him as a molt abandoned profligate and poltron, who was defeat- 


ed and taken priſoner by Otbert and Ella Kings of Northumber- 
land, yielded up the beſt part of his kingdom to obtain his liber- 


ty, and was caſt into priſon by his own ſubjects; where he put 
an end to his life by ſelf-murder ff. This account, however, 
being unſupported by any evidence, and contrary to the teſtimo- 


* See Innes's Eſiays, vol. 1. p. 140. + Id. i.. t Innes, vol. 2. 


N · 783. l Fordun, . 4» C. IJ» : ** Innes, vol. 2. p- 783. 
r Eoeth. I. 10. Buchan. I. 6. 5 
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ny of more ancient hiſtorians, merits no regard. Dunvenald died 


in his palace at Belachoir A. D. 858. 


Conſtantine, the eldeſt ſon of Kenneth, the illuſtrious conqueror 


of the Pits, mounted the throne of Scotland on the death of his 


uncle Dunvenald. The Danes, who had made ſome occaſional 


deſcents on the coaſts of Scotland in the two preceding reigns, 


now invaded it with a more powerful army, which landed in 


Fife. Conſtantine, falling upon one half of this army, when it 
was ſeparated from the other by the river Leven, defeated that 


diviſion. Fluſhed with this victory, he ſoon after paſſed the ri- 


ver, and raſhly aſſaulted the other diviſion of the Danes in their 
camp, which was ſtrongly fortified. Here he met with a repulſe; 
and the greateſt part of his army conſiſting of Picts, who were not 
yet very hearty in the ſervice, they ſhamefully fled, leaving Con- 
ſtantine in the hands of the enemy, who beheaded him in a neigh- 
bouring cave, A. D. 874 *. He was ſucceeded by his brother 
Eth, ſurnamed The wimg-footed on account of his ſwiftneſs; who 
reigned little more than one year, being mortally wounded in a 
battle near Inverury, by his couſin Grig, the fon of Dunvenald, 

who claimed the crown as his right f. 

Grig Macdunvenald, denominated by the modern Scotch hi- 
ſtorians Gregory the Great, mounted the throne of. Scotland A. D. 
875, and ſpent the firſt years of his reign in regulating the in- 
ternal police of his kingdom, and conciliating the affections of all 
his ſubjets. He then reduced the Strath-Cluyd Britons to a more 


entire obedience to his authority, took poſſeſſion of the town of 


Berwick, and even reduced ſome part of the kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland 1. Having acquired great fame by theſe exploits, 
he was earneſtly intreated by the friends of Donach King of Dublin 
to come to the protection of that young prince, who was in danger 
of being dethroned by ſome ambitious chieftains. In compliance 


» Fordun, I. 4+ c. 16. Boeth. I. 10. . I. 6. | + ld. ibid, | 


+ Id. ibid. * 
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with theſe intreaties, he tranſported an army from Galloway into 


Ireland, defeated the rebels, took the city of Dublin, eſtabliſhed 


Donach on the throne of his anceſtors, and then returned home 


crowned with laurels *, This great prince, after a glorious reign 


of near eighteen years, died A. D. 892. 


Dunvenald, the ſon of Conſtantine, ſucceeded Gregory the 


Great, and maintained with ſpirit the acquiſitions of his prede- 
ceſſor. Towards the concluſion of his reign, the inhabitants of 
Roſs and Moray made war againſt each other, with great fero- 
city, and much bloodſhed. The King, marching into theſe parts 
with an army, reſtored the peace of the country, and put the 
chief ringleaders in theſe commotions to death; but did not long 


ſurvive this event, dying at Forres A. D. 903 F. 


5 1 ci IV. 


The civil and military hiftory of Great Britain, from the acceſſion of 
Edward the Elder, A. D. gol, to the death of Edward the Mar- 
tyr, A. D. 978. | 


E the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Alfred the Great, ſuc- 


ceeded his illuſtrious father in the throne of England A. D. 
got; though not without oppoſition, from his couſin Ethelwald, 
the ſon of Ethelbert, the elder brother of Alfred. Ethered and Al- 


fred had ſucceeded to the crown by virtue of their father's will, 


and the univerſal conſent of the people, to the excluſion of Ethel- 
wald, who was then an infant; but being now in the prime of life, 


* Id. ibid. + Fordun, I. 4. c. 20. 
Vol. II. I he 
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he was not diſpoſed to yield ſo tamely to one of his own age *. 
Having, therefore, collected his partiſans, he ſeized and fortified 
Winburn: but apprehending that it was not tenible, when Ed- 
ward with his army had reached Badbury, he made his eſcape, 
and retired into Northumberland, and engaged the Danes of that 
country to eſpouſe his cauſe f. But before they took the field, 
and declared openly in his favour, Ethelwald made a trip to the 
continent; where he ſpent near three years, collecting an army of 


adventurers of ſeveral nations, with which he landed in England 


A. D. 904 f. Soon after his arrival, he was joined by great mul- 


titudes of Northumbrian and other Danes, which enabled him to 


over-run all Mercia, plundering and deſtroying the country as he 
advanced : but having raſhly engaged in a ſkirmiſh againſt a par- 
ry of Kentiſh men, he fell in the action ; after which his army 
diſbanded ||. ih 

Edward being thus delivered from this dangerous rival, ſpent 
ſeveral years in reducing the Danes of Eſſex, Eaſt-Anglia, and 
Mercia, to a thorough obedience to his authority, and in building 
towns and caſtles in the moſt convenient places for keeping them 
in ſubjection *. It was ſtill a more difficult taſk to reduce the 
Danes of Northumberland to order and ſubmiſſion, on account 


of their greater numbers, and greater diſtance. To accompliſ} 


this, Edward fitted out a fleet of one hundred ſhips in the ports of 
Kent, with which he ſailed towards Northumberland, A. D. 911. 
The Northumbrian Danes, imagining that his chief force was on 
board this fleet, inſtead of ſtaying to defend their own country, 
marched ſouthwards, in hopes of indemnifying themſelves by the 
ſpoils of thoſe richer provinces. This artful ſcheme at firſt ſuc- 
ceeded to their with : they advanced far into the country, and 
made a prodigious booty, without meeting with any oppoſition. 
But in their return home, they were overtaken at Tetenhall in 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 100. | + Id. ibid. a 7 Id. ibid. 
1 Hen. Hunt. I. 5. ** Chron, Saxon. p. 102. : 
Staffordſhire, 
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Staffordſhire, by an army of Weſt-Saxons and Mercians, who de- 


feated them, with great ſlaughter, and recovered all the booty? . 


The Northumbrian Danes were ſo much weakened by the loſs 
which they ſuſtained in this battle, that they remained tolerably 
quiet for ſeveral years. Edward, however, was kept in continual 
action during his whole reign, by the frequent invaſions of the 


piratical Danes from abroad, and the no leſs frequent inſurrections 


of their countrymen ſettled in England. But this brave prince, 
by his vigilance and activity, repelled all thoſe invaſions, and ſup- 
preſſed all theſe inſurrections, before they had done much miſchief. 
In order to prevent the like dangers and diſturbances for the fu- 
ture, he built and fortified an incredible number of forts and towns 
in all parts of England f. In all theſe noble toils for the defence 


and ſecurity of his dominions, Edward was greatly aſſiſted by his 
ſiſter Ethelfleda, widow of Ethered governor of Mercia. This he- 


roic princeſs, (who inherited more of the ſpirit of the great Alfred 
than any of his children), deſpiſing the humble cares and trifling 


amuſements of her own ſex, commanded armies, gained victories, 


built cities, and performed exploits, which would have done 


honour to the greateſt princes J. Having governed Mercia eight 


years after the death of her huſband, ſhe died A. D. 920, and Ed- 


ward took the government of that country into his own hand ||. 


After this he not only ſecured, but extended his dominions, and 
by a ſucceſsful expedition into Wales, A. D. 922, reduced the three 
princes of that country to a ſtate of ſubjection; and the next year 
he brought the Strath-Cluyd Britons into the fame condition **. 
In the midſt of theſe ſucceſſes, Edward ended his life and reign at 
Farington in Berkſhire, A. D. 925. This king was very happy in 
his family, having left behind him five ſons, of which three, viz, 
Athelſtan, Edmund, and Edred, were ſucceſſively Kings of Eng- 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 203, + Chron, Saxon. p. 103. = 107. + 1d. ibid. 
Id. p. 107. Rs” s Td. p. 110. | 
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land, and nine daughters, of which four were married to the great- 


eſt princes then in Europe “. 
Athelſtan, the eldeſt ſon of Edward, ſucceeded bind in the throne 
of England, and was ſolemnly crowned at Kingſton upon Thames, 


by Athelm Archbiſhop of Canterbury f. Hiſtorians, both ancient 


and modern, are much divided in their opinions about this prince's 


birth, ſome denying, and others aſſerting his legitimacy. On the 
one hand, there is ſufficient evidence, that his mother Egwina was 
a lady of mean birth, which ſeems to have given occaſion to this 
diſpute about the legitimacy of her ſon; and, on the other hand, 
it is no leſs evident, that Athelſtan was treated by his grandfather 
Alfred tlie Great, and by his father Edward, with every mark of 
diſtinction due to a legitimate prince f. However this may be, a 
conſpiracy is ſaid to have been formed by a nobleman named A1 


fred, and ſome others, to take King Athelſtan priſoner, put out 


his eyes, and raiſe one of his brothers to the throne, This plot 
was happily diſcovered, and Alfred brought to his trial: but the 
proof of his guilt not being clear, he was ſent to Rome to declare 


his innocence by oath before the Pope; which he did accordingly ; 


but ſoon after died, with ſuch circumſtances as, in that ſuperſti- 


tious age, were eſteemed ſufficient indications of his guilt ||. 


Sithric, Prince of the Northumbrian Danes, was the only per- 
ſon who enjoyed any ſhadow of independent authority in Eng- 
land at this time; and Athelſtan, in order to attach him firmly to 
his intereſt, upon his renouncing Paganiſm, and embracing Chri- 
ſtanity, gave him his own fiſter Edgetha in marriage **, To 
render him more worthy of this alliance, and of the title of King, 
he yielded to him the ſovereignty of the whole country, from the 
river Tees to Edinburgh, which ſeems then to have been the 
northern extremity of the Engliſh territories FF. But the ſucceſs 


* W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 5. I 1d ibid. I. 2. c. 6. See Biograph. 
Britan, vol. 1. p. 60. | W. Malmſ. 1. 2. c. 6. ** Alured. Bever. I. 8. 
p. 109. ++ J. Wallingford, apud Gale, I. 1. p. 540. | 
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of this wiſe meaſure was defeated by the death of Sithric, and 


the ſucceſſion of his two ſons by a former wife, Anlaft and Guth- 
fert, who renounced Chriſtianity, and caſt off all ſubjection to the 
King of England. Athelſtan, upon this, marched an army into 


Northumberland, and ſoon obliged the two raſh princes to aban- 
don their country, Anlaft flying into Ireland, and Guthfert to the 
court of Conſtantine King of Scotland *. Ambaſſadors were im- 
mediately ſent to Conſtantine to demand Guthfert : but that 
prince, unwilling to violate the laws of hoſpitality, allowed his 
guelt to eſcape; and no leſs unwilling to embroil himſelf with ſo 
powerful an enemy, *propoſed a perſonal interview with Athel- 
ſtan ; which accordingly took place at Dackers in Cumberland, 
where all their differences were compromiſed in an amicable 
manner +. 


This amity was neither cordial nor of long continuance. For 
Conſtantine, envying the proſperity, and dreading the power, of 
Athelſtan, formed a confederacy againſt him, into which Anlaff, 
the pretender to Northumberland, Ewen Prince of Cumberland, 


and ſome other petty princes, entered. Athelſtan having received 


intelligence of this confederacy, invaded Scotland A. D. 934, both 
by ſea and land, before Conſtantine was prepared for his defence; 


which obliged that prince to ſue for peace, which he obtained 


upon making certain ſubmiſſions 4. 

Athelſtan was no ſooner returned i into his own n than 
his enemies renewed their confederacy, and, acting with greater 
caution than they had done before, employed four years in ma- 
king preparations for a formidable invaſion of England. At length, 
all things being ready, the allies united their forces, and invaded 
England A. D. 938, with a very powerful army, compoſed of 
many different nations. Athelſtan raiſed his forces with great ex- 
pedition, and came within view of his enemies at a place called 


* W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 6. + Id, ibid. t Hoveden, Annal. Chron. 
Saxon. p. 111. | 
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Brunanburgh by our ancient hiſtorians; the true ſituation of which 


is not certainly known *. 


While the two armies lay near this place, Anlaff practiſed the 


ſame ſtratagem to gain intelligence, which Alfred the Great had 
formerly practiſed with ſo much ſucceſs. He entered the Eng- 


liſh camp in the diſguiſe of a ſtrolling minſtrel, was introduced 


to Athelſtan's tent, and played before him and his chief officers at 
an entertainment; for which he was rewarded with a piece of 
money at his departure. An abſurd pride would not ſuffer Anlaff 


to carry off this money; but when he had got at ſome diſtance 


from the King's tent, and imagined no perſon obſerved him, he 
depoſited it in the ground. This action was perceived by a ſoldier, 


who, viewing the pretended harper more narrowly, diſcovered 
who he was. The ſoldier had formerly ſerved under Anlaff, and 


from a principle of honour would not betray his old maſter; but 
as ſoon as he was out of danger, informed Athelſtan of his diſco- 
very; and at the ſame time humbly adviſed him to remove his 
tent to a conſiderable diſtance from the place where it then ſtood. 
The wiſdom of this advice very ſoon appeared. For a biſhop 
with his retinue arriving in the camp ſoon after, unfortunately 


pitched his tent where the royal pavilion had ſtood, and the very 


next night was attacked, and cut in * with all his fol- 


lowers . 
The noiſe occaſioned by this attack on the Engliſh camp brought 


on a general engagement between the two armies, which conti- 


nued from morning to night, with incredible fury and prodi- 
gious ſlaughter on both ſides. This battle, which was long diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the great battle, is deſcribed in very 
pompous ſtrains by the Saxon Chronicle, and all our ancient hi- 


ſtorians 1. Without following theſe writers through their long 


® Chron. Saxon. p. t12. ＋ w. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 6. + Chron. Saxon. 
p. 112. 113. W. Malmſ. 1, 2. c. 6. Ethelwerd, c. 5. Ingulf, Brompt. p. 839. 
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details, which are not very intelligible, it is enough to ſay, that 
victory, which was fo bravely diſputed, and ſo long doubtful, 
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declared at laſt in favour of the Englith ; that no fewer than five 


of the allied princes, and twelve chieftains, were ſlain; and that 
Conſtantine and Anlaff made their eſcape with great difficulty *. 
This glorious victory not only reduced all England under the do- 
minion of Athelſtan, and obliged the princes of Wales who had 
been concerned in the late conſpiracy to ſubmit to pay a very 


8 


great additional tribute, but it alſo raiſed his reputation ſo high 


among foreign nations, that the greateſt princes in Europe courted 


his alliance F. 


Athelſtan did not live long to enjoy this great proſperity, but 
died at Gloceſter A. D. 941; and having never been married, 
was ſucceeded in the throne of England by his brother Ed- 
mund 4. | 

This prince was in the bloom of youth, being only eighteen 
years of age when he began his reign. In the time of Alfred the 
Great, a colony of Danes had been allowed to ſettle in the five 


Death of A- 
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Edmund de- 
feats the five 
Burghers, 


towns of Derby, Nottingham, Leiceſter, Lincoln, and Stamford, 


where their poſterity ſtill continued under the name of the Five 
Burghers. Edmund, obſerving that theſe Five Burghers had been 
ever ready to favour the inſurrections of their countrymen, thought 
it imprudent to ſuffer them to continue any longer ſo near the 
centre of his dominions; and therefore he removed them, A. D. 


942, from theſe towns, and ſettled them in other places ||. 


Anlaff, the famous pretender to the kingdom of Northumber- 
tand, who had fled into Ireland after the unfortunate battle of 
Brunanburgh, hearing of the death of Athelſtan, returned into 
Britain, accompanied with his couſin Reginald, and attempted to 


raiſe freſh commotions. But Edmund having marched againft 


. them before they were prepared, the two princes, with many of 


Id. ibid, | + Ingulf. Hiſt. + Chron, Saxon. p. 114. 
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their followers, raade the moſt humble ſubmiſſions; and at the 


ſame time declaring their willingneſs to become Chriſtians, their 
ſubmiſſions were accepted, and Edmund ſtood godfather to them 
both at their baptiſm *. It ſoon appeared, that their profeſſions 
of ſubmiſſion, and of Chriſtianity, were equally inſincere; which 


_ obliged Edmund to march his army a ſecond time into Northum- 


berland, from whence he expelled the two apoſtate princes, and 
once more reduced that country to his obedience, A. D. 944 . 
As the Cumbrian and Strath-Cluyd Britons had conſtantly aſſiſt- 


ed the Northumbrian Danes in all their revolts, Edmund marched 


his army into their country A. D. 945; and having conquered it, 
he beſtowed it on Malcolm King of Scotland, on condition of his 
defending the north of England from the infurreCtions and inva- 
ſions of the Danes }. | 

Theſe firſt meaſures of Edmund were conducted with ſo much 
prudence and ſpirit, that the Engliſh had reaſon to hope for a 
happy and glorious reign. But theſe hopes were blaſted by the 
immature death of that young prince, which happened in a very 
extraordinary manner. As he was ſolemnizing the feaſt of St Au- 
ſtin, the apoſtle of the Engliſh, at Pucklechurch in Gloceſter- 
ſhire, an audacious robber, named Leolf, had the confidence to 
enter the hall where the King and his nobles were feaſting. An 
officer attempted to turn him out; but Leolf making reſiſtance, 
the King, fluſhed with liquor, and inflamed with paſſion, ſprung 
from his ſeat, ſeized him by the hair, and brought him to the 


ground. The ruffian, reduced to this extremity, drew his dag- 


ger, and plunged it into the boſom of his ſovereign, who inſtant- 

ly expired ||. Thus periſhed. this hopeful prince, A. D. 948, in 

the ſeventh year of his reign, and twenty-fourth of his age. 
Though Edmund left two infant ſons, Edwi and Edgar, he was 


+ Id. ibid, Chron, Saxon. p. 114. 
IW. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 7. 


* W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 7, 3 
t W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 7. Chron. Saxon. p. 115. 
Hen. Hunt. I. 5. 8 


ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded by his brother Edred, who mounted the throne with- 
out the leaſt oppoſition. It was now become a kind of cuſtom for 
the Northumbrian Danes to revolt at the acceſſion of every new 
king, to try his ſtrength and ſpirit. On this occaſion they 
found, that Edred was no leſs alert than his predeceſſors ; for ap- 
pearing in the heart of their country, at the head of an ar- 


my, before they were ready for reſiſtance, they were obliged to 


make the moſt humble ſubmiſſions to avert the impending 
ſtorm *. Malcolm King of Scots was alſo induced by the proxi- 
mity of Edred and his army, to renew his profeſſions of fideli- 
ty f. Having thus reduced every thing in the north to perfect 
order and ſubmiſſion, he returned into the ſouth, in hopes of en- 
Joying the bleſſings of a laſting peace. But it was not long be- 
fore he diſcovered that theſe hopes were not well founded. For 
the turbulent Northumbrians, impatient of tranquillity, broke 
out again into rebellion, firſt under the conduct ef the famous 
Anlaff, and afterwards under the command of one of their coun- 
trymen named Erie. Edred, juſtly incenſed at their turbulence 
and infidelity, deſolated their country with fire and ſword, diveſt- 
ed it for-ever of the name of a kingdom, appointing one Oſulf, 
an Engliſhman, to the government of it, A. D. 952, with the title 
of Earl k. From this time Edred was no more diſturbed with 
war; but falling into an infirm ſtate of health, he unfortunately 
reſigned his conſcience, his treaſures, and his authority, into the 
hands of St Dunſtan, by whom they were very much abuſed. Af- 
ter languiſhing ſome time, Edred died in the flower of his youth, 
A. D. 955 |. 
Edi, the eldeſt ſon of the late King Edmund, ſucceeded his 
uncle Edred, and was crowned at Kingſton, by Odo, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury **. Nothing can be more melancholy than the ſto- 
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their followers, made the moſt humble ſubmiſſions; and at the 
ſame time declaring their willingneſs to become Chriſtians, their 
| ſubmiſſions were accepted, and Edmund ſtood godfather to them 
both at their baptiſm *. It ſoon appeared, that their profeſſions 


of ſubmiſſion, and of Chriſtianity, were equally inſincere; which 
obliged Edmund to march his army a ſecond time into Northum- 
berland, from whence he expelled the two apoſtate princes, and 
once more reduced that country to his obedience, A. D. 944 Þ. 
As the Cumbrian and Strath-Cluyd Britons had conſtantly aſſiſt- 


ed the Northumbrian Danes in all their revolts, Edmund marched 


his army into their country A. D. 945; and having conquered it, 
he beſtowed it on Malcolm King of Scotland, on condition of his 
defending the north of England from the inſurrections and inva- 
ſions of the Danes }. | Wh | 

Theſe firſt meaſures of Edmund were conducted with ſo much 
prudence and ſpirit, that the Engliſh had reaſon to hope for a 
happy and glorious reign. But theſe hopes were blaſted by the 
immature death of that young prince, which happened in a very 
extraordinary manner. As he was ſolemnizing the feaſt of St Au- 
ſtin, the apoſtle of the Engliſh, at Pucklechurch in Gloceſter- 
ſhire, an audacious robber, named Leolf, had the confidence to 
enter the hall where the King and his nobles were feaſting. An 
officer attempted to turn him out; but Leolf making reſiſtance, 
the King, fluſhed with liquor, and inflamed with paſſion, ſprung 
from his ſeat, ſeized him by the hair, and brought him to the 
ground. The ruffian, reduced to this extremity, drew his dag- 
ger, and plunged it into the boſom of his ſovereign, who inſtant- 
ly expired ||. Thus periſhed. this hopeful prince, A. D. 948, in 
the ſeventh year of his reign, and twenty-fourth of his age. 


Though Edmund left two infant ſons, Edwi and Edgar, he was 


W. NMalmſ. I. 2. c. 7. + 1d. ibid. Chron. Saxon. p. 114. 
+ W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 7. Chron. Saxon. p. 115. | W. Malmſ. J. 2. c. 7 · 
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ſucceeded by his brother Edred, who mounted the throne with- 
out the leaſt oppoſition. It was now become a kind of cuſtom for 
the Northumbrian Danes to revolt at the acceſſion of every new 
king, to try his ſtrength and ſpirit. On this occaſion they 
found, that Edred was no leſs alert than his predeceſſors; for ap- 
pearing in the heart of their country, at the head of an ar- 
my, before they were ready for reſiſtance, they were obliged to 
make the moſt humble ſubmiſſions to avert the impending 
ſtorm *. Malcolm King of Scots was alſo induced by the proxi- 
mity of Edred and his army, to renew his profeiſions of fideli- 


ty . Having thus reduced every thing in the north to perfect 


order and ſubmiſſion, he returned into the ſouth, in hopes of en- 
joying the bleſſings of a laſting peace. But it was not long be- 


fore he diſcovered that theſe hopes were not well founded. For 


the turbulent Northumbrians, impatient of tranquillity, broke 
out again into rebellion, firſt under the conduct of the famous 
Anlaff, and afterwards under the command of one of their coun- 
trymen named Erie. Edred, juſtly incenſed at their turbulence 
and infidelity, deſolated their country with fire and ſword, diveſt- 


ed it for-ever of the name of a kingdom, appointing one Oſulf, 


an Engliſhman, to the government of it, A. D. 952, with the title 
of Earl t. From this time Edred was no more diſturbed with 
war; but falling into an infirm ſtate of health, he unfortunately 
reſigned his conſcience, his treaſures, and his authority, into the 
hands of St Dunſtan, by whom they were very much abuſed. Af- 
ter languiſhing ſome time, Edred died in the flower of his youth, 
A. D. 955 ||: | . 5 

Edwi, the eldeſt ſon of the late King Edmund, ſucceeded his 
uncle Edred, and was crowned at Kingſton, by Odo, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury *. Nothing can be more melancholy than the ſto- 


+ Id. ibid. + Hoveden, 
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when he mounted the throne, remarkably beautiful in his perſon, 
and not untoward in his diſpoſitions ; but a violent paſſion which 
he contracted for his couſin, the fair Elgiva, became a ſource of 
many misfortunes to them both. His marriage with that princeſs 
was oppoſed by Odo, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and by the fa- 
mous St Dunſtan, the great patron and 1dol of the monks of thoſe 
times, on account of-their being within the prohibited degrees of 
kindred, Edw1, deaf to their advice, ſurmounted every obſtacle, 
and married the object of his affections; which brought upon him 
the indignation of Odo, Dunſtan, and all their monkiſh followers, 
who exclaimed againſt this marriage as a moſt horrid and unpar- 
donable crime, and treated both the king and queen with the moſt 
indecent rudeneſs, breaking in upon their privacies, and tearing 
them from each others arms . Edwi, enraged at this intolerable 
inſolence, and excited to vengeance by his beloved Elgiva, baniſh- 
ed Dunſtan out of the kingdom, and expelled the Benedictine 
monks from ſeveral monaſteries, reſtoring them to the ſecular ca- 
nons, their original owners T. Theſe meaſures, though juſt and 
reaſonable, raiſed the reſentment of the iraſcible monks, and of 
their mighty patron Archbiſſiop Odo, to the greateſt height. 
That brutal bigot, forgetting all the ties of duty and humanity, 
ſeized the queen by a ſtrong party of armed men, defaced her 
beauty with a hot iron, and ſent her into Ireland F. To put it cut 
of the power of che unhappy Edwi to punith the authors of this 
moſt cruel injury, Odo and his monks poiſoned the minds of his 
ſubjects by their calumnies, and excited the people of Northum- 
berland and Mercia to rebellion, placing his younger brother Ed- 
gar, who was then only thirteen years of age, at the head of the 
inſurgents ||. As Edwi did not expect, ſo he was not prepared 
for this event, Edgar, aſſiſted by Dunſtan, now returned from 
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baniſhment, ſoon made himſelf maſter of the whoie country to the 
north of the river Thames; of which he was declared ſovereign, 
with the title of King of Mercia. To complete the misfortunes 
of the wretched Edwi, he received intelligence, that his beloved 


wife Elgiva, having recovered from her wounds, and eſcaped 


from her keepers, and returned to England, had been intercepted 
at Gloceſter, as ſhe was haſtening towards him, and put to death, 
with circumſtances of peculiar cruelty f. He did not long ſurvive 
this unfortunate object of his affections; for having retired to the 
kingdom of Weſſex, which {till continued faithful to his intereſts, 
he there died of a broken heart, A. D. 959; by which his brother 
Edgar became ſovereign of all England. 

Though that prince had diſcovered a criminal impatience to a- 
ſcend the throne, (for which his youth is the beſt excuſe), he filled 
it with great honour to himſelf, and advantage to his ſubjects; by 
which he obtained the title of Ihe honour and delight of the Eng- 
liſh nation f. He was alſo ſurnamed Edgar the Peaceable; an 


_ | 
SN 


A. D. 901, 
to 978. 
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reign of Ed- 
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appellation which he acquired, by being always ſo well prepared 


for war, that neither his own ſubjects, nor other nations, dared to 
diſturb the tranquillity of his dominions. His attention to mari- 
time affairs was the chief glory of his reign, and his flect was fo 


powerful, and ſo well conducted, that it effectually ſecured the 


coaſts from all inſults, and procured him much reſpect from neigh- 
bouring ſtates and princes ||. Eight of theſe princes, (among 
whom was Kenneth III. King of Scots), are ſaid to have attended 
the court of Edgar at Cheſter, and to-have rowed him in the royal 
barge, on the river Dee, as a mark of their ſubjection, according 
to ſome hiſtorians, or of their regard and friendſhip, according to 


others. If this event really happened, it was perhaps no more 


than a frolic, without any ſerious meaning **, The magnificence 


* R. Hoveden. Annal. ＋ Anglia Sacra, p. 84. + W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 8. 
Alured. Beverlien. 1.8. p. 113. Flor. Wigorn. p. 627. Brompt. p. 869. 
** W. Malmſ. 1. 2. c. 8, Floren. Wigorn. A. D. 973. 
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of his court attracted many foreigners, from different parts of the 
continent, who are ſaid to have imported the vices of their reſpec- 
tive countries, and corrupted the ſimple manners of the Engliſh *. 
He impoſed a new and very uncommon kind of tribute on the 
Princes of Wales; exacting from them, inſtead of the money and 
cattle which they paid before, three hundred wolves heads yearly ; 
which occaſioned ſuch a keen purſuit of theſe deſtructive animals, 
that their numbers were very much diminiſhed in a few years f. 
Edgar is alſo celebrated for his diligence and impartiality in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice; by which he gave a great check to the 
too prevailing crimes of theft and robbery F. It muſt however be 
acknowledged, that as this prince owed much of the proſperity of 
his reign to the powerful ſupport of St Dunſtan and his monks, 


who were the idols and oracles of the people, ſo he owes much of 


his fame with poſterity to the pens of monkiſh hiſtorians. Theſe 
cloiſtered annaliſts ſet no bounds to their abuſe of thoſe princes who 
were unfriendly to their order, nor to their panegyrics on thoſe 
who were their patrons and benefactors. According to them, Ed- 
dar was not only a brave, wile, and active prince, but alſo a pro- 
digious ſaint: a character to which he had not the leaſt preten- 
ſions, as appears from the accounts of his very criminal amours, 
preſerved by theſe very hiſtorians ||, This prince, ſo great in his 
public, and ſo exceptionable in his private character, died A. D. 
975, in the ſeventeenth year of his reign, and thirty-third of his 
life, leaving two ſons, Edward and Ethelred, who * 


mounted the throne of England. 


The ſucceſſion was for ſome time A enn by theſe two young 
princes, or rather by their reſpective parties. Elfrida, the queen- 
dowager, had formed a powerful party to ſupport the pretenſions 
of her fon Ethelred, who was then only ſeven years of age, in 
hopes of having the adminiſtration in her own hands during his 


* Floren, Wigorn, A. D. 973. + Id. ibid. 1 Id. ibid. 
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minority *. This party pretended, that Edward was illegitimate, 
and that his mother had never been regularly married to the late 
King. But Edward, by his riper age, his father's laſt will, and 
the popularity of St Dunſtan, who eſpouſed his intereſt, at length 
prevailed, and was crowned by that buſtling prelate +. 

This young prince (whoſe ſhort reign was one continued ſeries 
of eccleſiaſtical diſputes) was of too gentle a diſpoſition for that 
iron age in which he lived. He ſhowed no reſentment againſt 
thoſe who had oppoſed his ſucceſſion, treated his rival brother 
with the greateſt kindneſs, and behaved reſpectfully to his ambi- 
tious ſtepmother, But all this goodneſs made no impreſſion on the 
unrelenting heart of that aſpiring woman. Elfrida ſtill meditated 
the deſtruction of this amiable prince; and it was not long be- 
fore the unſuſpecting innocence of Edward afforded her an oppor- 


runity of executing her deſign; for as he was hunting one day near 
Corfe caſtle, where {he reſided, he rode up to the caſtle, without 
any attendance, to pay her a paſling viſit. The treacherous El- 


frida received him with great ſeeming kindneſs » and upon his de- 
clining to alight, preſented him with a cup of wine ; but as he 
was drinking, he was ſtabbed in the back, either by her own hand, 


or by her order. Edward, finding himſelf wounded, put ſpurs to 


his horſe; but fainting through loſs of blood, he fell from the 


ſaddle, and was dragged along by his foot ſticking in the ſtirrup 


till he expired 4. Thus fell this amiable young prince A. D. 979; 
and though religion was no way concerned in his death, he ob- 
tained the name of Edward the Martyr, on account of the inno- 
cence of his life, and the many miracles which the monks pre- 
tended were wrought at his grave ||. The ſucceſſion of her ſon E- 


thelred protected the cruel Elfrida from all puniſhment for this 


horrid deed ; but though the lived many years after, building mo- 
naſteries, performing penances, and practiſing all the tricks of ſu- 


* W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 9. + R. Hoveden. Annal. t W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 9. 
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peritition, ſhe never could recover either the peace of her own 
mind, or the pogt open of the world *. 


BEFORE we proceed to give an account of the civil and military 


tranſactions of the long and calamitous reign of Ethelred, it may 


be proper to bring down the hiſtory of the other nations of 

Britain, from the beginning of the tenth century, to this period. 
In the beginning of the tenth century, Anarawd, the eldeſt ſon 

of Roderic the Great, was Prince of North Wales, and Cadelh, his 


' ſecond ſon, Prince of South Wales and Poweſland. Cadelh dying 


A. D. 9go7, was ſucceeded in his principality by his eldeſt ſon 


Howel Dha, or Howel the Good, the famous legiſlator of the 


Welſh; and about ſix years after, Anarawd, at his death, was 
ſucceeded in his principality of North Wales by his eldeſt ſon Ed- 
wal Voel f. But though theſe two princes poſſeſſed the chief au- 
thority in Wales, yet each of them had ſeveral brothers, to whom 


appanages were allotted, and who were a kind of petty ſove- 


4 reigns in their reſpective diſtricts. This was the occaſion of ma- 


The Welth 
tributaries 10 


the Engliſh, 


ny wars in Wales, and of much confuſion in its hiſtory. Edwal 


Voel, the chief prince of North Wales, was ſlain in a battle by 


ſome Daniſh pirates, A. D. 939 : and though he left no fewer 
than fix ſons; yet his couſin Howel Dha was ſo famous for his 
wiſdom, juſtice, and other virtues, that he obtained the dominion 


of all Wales, and retained it to his death, which r A. D. 


948 f. 
It muſt be confeſſed, chat we have no very diſtinct account in 


hiſtory of the preciſe time when the Princes of Wales became tri- 


butaries to the Kings of England. It is, however, ſufficiently evi- 
dent, that they were ſo in the former part of the tenth century. 
For by the laws of Howel Dha, the King of Aberfraw, or the 


chief King of Wales, is appointed to pay a fine of ſixty- three 


pounds of ſilver to the King of London, when he receives his 


” Id. ibid. + Powel, Hiſt, Wales, p. 44. 45. 1 Id. ibid. 
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kingdom from his hand, and a certain number of dogs, hawks, 
and horſes, annually *. Some Engliſh hiſtorians affirm indeed, 
that Athelſtan, who was cotemporary with Howel Dha, impoſed 
on the Prince of North Wales an annual tribute of twenty pounds 
of gold, three hundred pounds of filver, twenty-five thouſand 
oxen, and an indefinite number of dogs and hawks f. But this 
is quite incredible; and the ancient laws of Wales, which have 
been admirably well preſerved, are much better authorities than 
the teſtimony of any private hiſtorian 4. 
The death of Howel Dha was much and juſtly lamented by the 
Welth, as they were thereby diſunited, and involved in civil wars. 
South Wales was divided between Owen, Run, Roderic, and Ed- 


win, the four ſons of Howel Dha, and North Wales between Je- 


vaf and Jago, two of the ſons of Edwal Voel; and a war was car- 
ried on between theſe near relations, with no-little animoſity, for 
feveral years. In the courſe of this war, the ſons of Howel Dha 
were ſeveral times defeated, and the two brothers Jevaf and. Jago 
obtained the ſovereignty of all Wales: but ſoon after quarrelling be- 
tween themſelvs, Jevaf was taken and impriſoned by Jago A. D. 
097, Some years after, Howel, the ſon of Jevaf, collected a great 
number of followers, defeated and expelled his uncle Jago, and 
delivered his father from prifon; but did not reſtore him to his 
authority. While the princes of North Wales were engaged in 
theſe unnatural quarrels, Enecn, the fon of Owen the eldeſt ſon 
of Howel Dha, recovered the dominion of South Wales. The 
Welih, in this period, were not only much afflicted by theſe in- 


ceſſant broils among their own princes, but frequendy plundered 


by the piratical Danes, and often invaded by their more power- 


ful neighbours the Englith ; which rendered their condition, in 


pite of all their native valour, very unh: 
Conſtantine, the ſon of Ech, and grandſon of the illuſtrious 


* Leges Hoeli Dha, p. 199. + W. Mala l.. + Id. ibid. 
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Kenneth, conqueror of the Pits, mounted the throne of Scotland 
in the third year of the tenth century, and reigned about thirty- 
five years. He was cotemporary with the two great Kings of 
England, Edward the Elder, and Athelſtan; with whom he had 
ſeveral wars; but the circumſtances of theſe wars are ſo different- 
ly related by the Scotch and Engliſh hiſtorians, that it is very 


difficult to diſcover the truth with certainty. The moſt probable 


account of theſe wars hath been already given in the hiſtory of 
Athelſtan. It is further probable, or rather certain, that Conſtan- 
tine had been obliged to relinquiſh to Athelſtan the ſovereignty of 
the low countries, between the rivers Tweed and Forth, which 
had been chiefly inhabited by Saxons for ſeveral centuries, tho' 
they had ſometimes been under the dominion of the Pits and 
Scots x. Conſtantine ſeems alſo to have interfered conſiderably 
in the affairs of Ireland; but the particulars of theſe tranſactions 


are not diſtinctly known f. We have very different accounts of 


the time and manner of this prince's death ; ſome hiſtorians af- 
firming, that he fell in the fatal battle of Brunanburgh, A. D. 
938; while others aſſert, on better authority, that he made his e- 
ſcape from that battle; and that he ſoon after reſigned his crown, 


and retired into the monaſtery of the Culdees at St Andrew's, 


where he ſpent the five laſt years of his life 4. 
Upon the reſignation of Conſtantine, Mael, the fon of Pre- 


nald, called by hiſtorians Malcolm I. became King of Scotland; 


and finding his country much exhauſted by the late wars, ly 
reſolved to cultivate peace with all his nezghbours. Edmund King 
of England having ſuppreſſed a rebellion of the Danes of Nor- 
thumberland, A. D. 944, and ſubdued the Cumbrian Britons the 
year after, gave the government of their country to Malcolm, to 
engage him in an alliance againſt the Danes, their common ene- 


- Ethelred, p. 357- Brompt. p 838. Fordun, I. 4. c. 2232. f Innes's eſſays, 
vol. 2. p. 786. + W. Malmſ. 1, 2. c. 6. Ingulf. Hiſt. Innes's eſſays, vol. 2. 


p. 786. Fordun, I. 4. e. 23. 
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mies *, Malcolm, ſome years after, with the conſent of Edred 
King of England, transferred this government to Indulf, his pre- 
ſumptive ſucceſſor; and from thenceforward Cumberland became 
a kind of appanage to the apparent heirs of the Kings of Scot- 


land T. This good king was murdered by a gang of robbers, at 


Ulrine in Moray, A. D. 952. 

Indulf Prince of Cumberland, ſon of the late King Conſtan- 
tine, ſucceeded Malcolm I. in the throne of Scotland, and beſtow- 
ed his principality on Duff, the ſon of Malcolm. Indulf conti- 
nued faithful to his engagements with the Englh againſt the 
Danes; which gained him the favour of the firſt, and drew upon 
him the indignation of the laſt of theſe nations. From one of the 
| Kings of England, his cotemporaries, (which were Edred, Edwi, 
and Edgar), he obtained a voluntary ceſſion of the caſtle and 
town of Edinburgh, with the fine country between the Tweed and 

Forth ; which from thenceforward was conſidered as a part of the 


kingdom of Scotland 7. The Danes, enraged at this good agree- 


ment between the Britiſh monarchs, appeared with a great fleet 
and army on the coaſt of Scotland; and after having in vain at- 
tempted to land in ſeveral places, put out to ſea, as if they had 
deſigned to abandon the enterpriſe ; but returning ſuddenly, they 
landed without oppoſition near Cullen, in the country of Boyn. 
Indulf haſtened thither with his army, engaged and defeated the 
Danes; but was unfortunately killed in the purſuit, A. D. 961 ||. 
Duff Prince of Cumberland then became King of Scotland, and 
ceded (as was now become the cuſtom) his principality to Culen, 


the ſon of Indulf. Nothing can more clearly demonſtrate the 


want of authentic materials to fill up the hiſtory of Scotland at 
this period, than the ridiculous tales of witchcrafts and prodigies 
which Boece and Buchanan relate in the life of this king **, The 


* W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 7. Fordun, I. 4. c. 25. + Id. ibid. t Innes's 
eſſays, vol. 2. p. 787. [| Fordun, 1. 4. c. 25. » Boeth. I. 11. 
Buchan. l. 6. f 
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truth is, we know no more of him but this, that he was very 
active in his endeavours to ſuppreſs the bands of robbers with 
which his kingdom was infeſted ; and that he was ſurpriſed and 
flain by ſome of thoſe lawleſs miſcreants, near the town of For- 
res, in the fifth year of his reign, A. D. 965 

Culen ſucceeded Duff; and is repreſented by all our hiſtorians. 
as a libidinous and profligate prince, who was murdered by Fad- 
hard Thane of Methwen, for having violated the chaſtity of his 


daughter, A. D. 970 g. 
Kenneth II. fon of Malcolm]. . brocher of che late King Duff, 


ſucceeded Culen, and by his wife and vigorous adminiſtration, 
rectified the diſorders which had prevailed in the reign of his 


> profligate predeceſſor. The Danes, who in this period brought ſo 


many calamities on England, did not leave Scotland undiſturbed. 
For a great army of that nation landed near Montroſe, plunder- 


ed the open country, and beſieged the town of Perth, Kenneth 


having collected an army of his ſubjects at Stirling, marched to 


raiſe the ſiege. This brought on a battle between the two armies, . 


at Loncarty near Perth ; in which the Scots were in great danger 
of being defeated, and had already begun to fly; when they were 
prevailed upon, by the threats, eventing and example of a 
huſbandman, named Hay, and his two ſons, to return and renew 
the fight; by which they obtained a complete victory. The King, 
by the advice of his nobles, rewarded Hay and his ſons (from 
whom the very ancient and Noble family of Errol is ſaid to be de- 


ſcended) with a large tract of land in the fertile plains of Gow- 


rie T. It is, however, a little ſurpriſing, that Fordun, the 
molt ancient Scotch hiſtorian, makes no mention of this Daniſh 
invaſion, nor of this famous battle of Loncarty. This prince is 
ſaid to have obtained a formal ceſſion of the country on the north 
of the Tweed, inhabited by the Engliſh, on condition, that he 


* Fordun, I. 4, c. 26. + Id. ibid. c. 27. + Boeth, Hiſt. I. 11. 
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allowed the people of that country to uſe the Engliſh laws, and 
ſpeak the Engliſh language *. Kenneth was cut off by a conſpi- 
racy in the twenty-fourth year of his reign, A. D. 994, though 


the manner and circumſtances of his death are not well known f. 


5 S & CM , | 
The civil and military hiſtory of Great Britain, from the acceſſion 
Ethelred the Unready, A. D. 978, to the landing of Wilham — 
of Normandy, A. D. 1066. 


HE reign of Ethelred, furnamed the Unready, who ſucceed- 

ed his brother Edward the Martyr A. D. 978, was one of 
the moſt calamitous in the Engliſh hiſtory. Theſe calamities, we 
are aſſured by ſeveral monkiſh hiſtorians, were foretold by their 
favourite St Dunſtan, at the baptiſm of this prince, and diſcover- 
ed in a very extraordinary manner 7. 

The piratical Danes, who for more than half a century had gi- 
ven the Engliſh very little diſturbance, began again tc caſt their 
rapacious eyes on this country ſoon after the acceſſion of this un- 
fortunate king. Their firſt attempts ſeem to have been made with 
diffidence, by a ſmall number of adventurers. In the year 981, a 
few of theſe rovers plundered Southampton; and putting their 


"= booty on board their fleet, confiſting of ſeven ſhips, departed 
with precipitation ||. By degrees, theſe deſcents upon the Engliſh 


coaſts became more frequent, and more formidable. In the year 
991, an Engliſh army was defeated near Maldon, and their com- 
mander Duke Brithnot ſlain, by a party of theſe plunderers **. 

Ethelred, inſtead of revenging this affront, followed the comedy 


a J. Wallingford, apud Gale, I. 1. p. 545. J Fordun, . 40.39 1 Minxit 
namque cum baptizaretur in ſacro fonte. Unde vir Domini exterminium Anglorum in 
tempore ejus futurum predixit, Hen. Hunt. 1. 44 W. Malmſ. 1. 2. c. 10. 
| Chron. Saxon. p. 125» *#* Td. ibid, p. 126. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 10. 
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and imprudent advice of Siricius Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
gave the victorious Danes a bribe of L. 10,000 to depart *. This 
meaſure was productive of conſequences which might eaſily have 
been foreſeen. Another fleet of Danes appeared upon the Engliſh 
coaſts the very next year, and put into different ports, in hopes 
of being bought off in the ſame manner. Ethelred, on this occa- 
ſton, called an aſſembly of all the great men, both of the clergy 
and laity; in which it was reſolved to collect as great a fleet as 
poſſible at London, in order to block up the Daniſh fleet in ſome 
harbour. But the ſucceſs of theſe wiſe and vigorous counſels was 
prevented by the treachery of Falfric Duke of Mercia, one of the 
commanders of the Englith fleet, who warned the Danes of their 
danger; which gave them an opportunity to eſcape with the loſs 
of only one ſhip T. Ealfric carried his treachery ſtill further, and 
deſerted to the Danes, when the Engliſh fleet purſued and engaged 
them, which prevented their deſtruction. | 

Hitherto the Daniſh depredations had been conducted only by 
adventurous chieftains; but in the year 993, England was inva- 
ded by a royal fleet and army, commanded by two kings in per- 
ſon, Swein King of Denmark, and Olave King of Norway. Theſe 
princes ſailed up the Humber, landed their men, and plundered 


_ Lindſay; after which they marched into Northumberland; where 


the people and nobility, being for the moſt part of Daniſh blood, 
made very little reſiſtance . Having wintered in that country, 
they imbarked in the ſpring, entered the river Thames, and in- 

veſted London, in hopes of haſtening the conqueſt of the king- 
dom, by the reduction of the capital. But being repulſed in all 
their aſſaults by the undaunted citizens, they were obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege, and in revenge waſted all the open country with fire and 
ſword. Ethelred could think of no better method of putting a 
ſtop to their depredations, than by offering them the ſum of 


4 Iv. Mater. e ro. | + Chron- Saxon. p. 127. 
Kn. | 
L. 16,000 
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L. 16,000 to deſiſt, and depart the kingdom: which theſe royal 
ravagers thought proper to accept; and having ſpent the winter 


quietly at Soukhampton, returned to their reſpective dominions in 


the ſpring, A. D. 995 : 

The calm occaſioned by the departure of the two kings was of 
very ſhort duration. For in the years 997 and 998, armies of 
Danes landed, and made dreadful devaſtations in the ſouth-weſt 
of England, defeating all the detached parties of the Engliſh 
which attempted to oppoſe them . In the year 999, theſe de- 
ſtructive ravagers changed the ſcene of action, and failing up the 
Thames and Medway, defeated an army of Kentiſhmen near Ro- 
cheſter, and deſolated the adjacent country . Ethelred collected 
a fleet, and raiſed an army this year; but they were both ſo ill 
conducted, that they ſerved only to exhauſt his treaſures, and op- 
preſs his ſubjects; which obliged him to have recourſe again to 
the wretched expedient of bribing his enemies, who would accept 
of no leſs than L. 24, ooo. ; 

In order to gain the friendſhip of a nation from whoſe enmity 
he and his ſubjects had ſuſtained ſo many injuries, Ethelred, be- 
ang now a widower, demanded in marriage the beautiful Emma, 
ſiſter to Richard II. Duke of Normandy, of Daniſh blood; and 
that princeſs arriving in England A. D. 1002, the marriage was 
conſummated **, This meaſure might perhaps have been pro- 
ductive of ſalutary conſequences, if another of a contrary ten- 


dency had not been ſoon after adopted. This was the maſſacre of 


the Danes ſettled in England, who are ſaid to have been butchered 
by the enraged Engliſh, on Sunday November 13. A. D. 1002, 
without diſtinction of rank, age, or ſex. Among other perſons 
of diſtinction who were murdered on this fatal day, was Gunil- 


da, ſiſter to Swein King of Denmark, with her huſband and chil- 


* Chron, Saxon. p. 128. Hen. Hunt. I. 5. p. 205. + Chron. Saxon. p. 129. 


+ Td. ibid. p. 130. Id. ibid. R. Hoveden. pars prior. * Hen. 
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dren *. Some young Danes found means to eſcape from the ge- 
neral flaughter of their countrymen in London, and carried the 
diſmal news to their ſovereign in his own dominiofts f. It is eaſy - 
to imagine what a ſtorm of rage theſe tidings raiſed in the bo- 
ſom of that ferocious prince; which made him pour forth the 
moſt direful denunciations of vengeance againſt the Engliſh, and 
employ the greateſt diligence to carry theſe denunciations into ex- 
ecution. Accordingly, in the ſpring of A. D. 1003, Swein land- 
cd 1n the ſouth-weſt of England, with a powerful army, took the 4 
city of Exeter, and ſpread deſolation far and near þ. I 
The Engliſh, ſenſible that they could expect no mercy from 
their fierce enraged enemies, prepared to make a vigorous defence. 
But the command of the army being imprudently given to Ealfric 
Duke of Mercia, that hoary traitor once more betrayed his truſt; 
and feigning himſelf fick when the two armies were on the point 
of engaging, the Engliſh were ſo difpirited, that they diſbanded 
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without fighting ||. Alfric dying ſoon after, was ſucceeded both 


in the government of Mercia and the command of the Engliſh ar- 
my by a till greater traitor. This was the infamous ÆEdric 
Streon, who had been raifed by Ethelred from an inferior ſtation 
to the higheſt honours of the ſtate, and married to his own fitter **, 
This monſter of villany and ingratitude diſcovered all the counſels 
of his ſovereign to the enemy, and, by one means or other, diſ- 
appointed every ſcheme that was formed for the defence of his 
country ff. 2 

It would be tedious and unpleaſant to give a minute detail of all 
the ravages of the Danes, and miſeries of the Engliſh, in this ca- 
lamitous period, who for ten ſucceſſive years were purſued by a 
continued ſeries of diſgraces and diſaſters. Exeter, Norwich, 
Oxtord, Cambridge, Canterbury, and many other cities, towns, 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 133. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 10. Hen. Hunt. 1. 6, + Ypcd 
Newſt. p. 427. + Chron. Saxon. p. 133. | Id, ibid. Hen. Hunt. I. 6. 
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and villages, were reduced to aſhes, and the greateſt part of their 


inhabitants buried in their ruins. St Alphage, Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, with almoſt all his clergy, were murdered in cold 


blood. The open country was ſo inſecure that agriculture was ne- 


glected, and a famine, no leſs deſtructive than the ſword, enſued. 
All the fleets and armies that the wretched Engliſh raiſed for their 
own defence, were, by various ſtratagems, betrayed and ruined 
by the infamous Adric and his accomplices. If they ſometimes 
purchaſed a momentary quiet by large ſums of money, this ſerved 
only to accelerate their ruin, by weakening themſelves and 
ſtrengthening their enemies. In a word, Ethelred, deſpairing of 


being able to preſerve his crown any longer, having ſent his queen 


and two ſons before him, retired into Normandy A. D. 1013; and 


about the end of that year, the city of London opened her gates 


to the victorious Dane, when it might be ſaid that England was 
completely conquered *. 
Swein, King of Denmark, did not 80 long to enjoy this im- 
portant conqueſt, but dying ſuddenly at Gainſborough, Feb. 3. 
A. D. 1014, before he was crowned, he 1s not commonly reckon- 
ed among the Kings of England t. This event revived the dejected 
ſpirits of the Engliſh, and inſpired them with the reſolution of at- 
tempting to deliver their country from the Daniſh yoke. In or- 
der to this, they ſent a deputation into Normandy to invite King 
Ethelred to return into England, and reſume the reins of govern- 
ment, promiſing him their molt cheerful obedience and hearty 
ſupport. The King complied with this invitation; and having 
ſent his ſon Prince Edward before him, to aflure the nobility and 
people that he would avoid all the errors of his former adminiſtra- 
tion, arrived in the time of lent, and found a numerous army of 
his Engliſh ſubjects ready to receive and obey his orders. Ethel- 
red at his firſt arrival acted with uncommon ſpirit; and falling 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 133.—144, W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 10. p. 39. ＋ Id. ibid. 
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upon the Danes unexpectedly as they were plundering the country 
about Gainſborough, killed great numbers of them, and obliged 
the reſt, with their young King Canute, to retire to their ſhips, 
and put to ſea, Canute, enraged at this defection of the Englith, 
having cruelly mutilated their hoſtages, and ſet them on ſhore at 


Sandwich, failed away to take poſſeſſion of his native kingdom *. 


King Ethelred did not continue long to act in this commendable 
manner; but falling again under the influence of his brother-in-law, 
the infamous AÆdric Streon, he was by him. miſguided, betrayed, 
and ruined. That horrid traitor, at an aſſembly of the nobility 
which met this year at Oxford, invited two of the moſt wealthy 
and potent Earls, Sugfert and Morcar, to an entertainment, where 
they were cruelly murdered; and their attendants, after making 


an attempt to revenge their lords, took ſhelter in a church, where 
they were burnt to death. It ſoon appeared that Ethelred was 


privy, and conſenting to all theſe baſe and barbarous proceedings, 
by confiſcating the eſtates of theſe unhappy noblemen, and thruſt- 
ing the young and beautiful widow of Earl Sugfert into a mona- 
ſtery. That lady having, at a caſual interview, captivated the 
heart of Prince Edmund, the King's eldeſt ſon, he releaſed her 
from her confinement, and married her without his father's con- 
ſent f. By theſe events, the peace of the royal family, and the 
confidence of the nobility in their King, and in one another, were 
deſtroyed, at a time when nothing but the moſt cordial union 
could have preſerved them all from ruin. | 
Canute, King of Denmark, having ſettled the affairs of his he- 
reditary dominions, returned about this time to aſſert his claim to 
the crown of England, and preſently over-run Dorſetſhire, Wilt- 
ſhire, and Somerſetſhire. King Ethelred being then ſick, his 
brother-in-law Xdric raiſed one army in Mercia, and his ſon Prince 
Edmund another in the north : but when theſe two armies joined, 


Id. ibid. p. 145, W. Malmſ. 1, 2. c. 10. + Chron, Saxon. p. 1.46. 
| the 
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the Prince received intelligence, that the faithleſs Ædric had form- 


ed a plot againſt his liberty and life; which obliged him to re- 
tire with his forces without fighting the common enemy. Soon 
after this the traitor Ædric threw off the maſk, and openly joined 
Canute with forty ſhips of the Engliſh navy, whoſe crews he had 
corrupted. Canute, ſtrengthened by this acceſſion, advanced in- 
to Warwickſhire, having brought all the country behind him to 
ſubmir to his authority. In the mean time, Prince Edmund ad- 
vanced with a body of troops which he had haſtily collected; but 
when they found that they were not to be joined by the London- 
ers, who ſtaid at home to defend their own city, they diſbanded 
without fighting, in ſpite of all the commands and intreaties of 
their leader . The intrepid Edmund, not yet diſpirited by all 
theſe diſappointments, with incredible diligence raiſed a ſecond 
army, which was joined by the King at the head of the London- 


ers; but that weak unfortunate prince was {till ſurrounded with 


faithleſs friends, who infuſed into him ſuch doubts and fears of 
the fidelity of the Engliſh, that he could not be prevailed upon, by 
the moſt earneſt intreaties of his heroic ſon, to continue in the ar- 
my, but haſtened back to London. The troops being thus aban- 
doned by their King, could no longer be kept together, but diſ- 
| banded a ſecond time; which conſtrained the Prince, with a few 
faithful followers, to retire into the north, and join his brother- 
in-law Uhtred Earl of Northumberland. Canute purſued hrn in 
his retreat with a formidable army; which ſoon brought Uhtred 
ro ſubmiſſion, and obliged Edmund to quit the field, and take 
ſhelter within the walls of London. Here he found his father 
King Ethelred at the point of death, who expired April 23. A. D. 
1016, leaving his family and ſubjeRs in the moſt diſtreſsful cir- 


cumſtances f. 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 146. 147. f Id. ibid. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 10, R. Ho- 
veden. Annal. pars prior. Hen. Hunt. I. 6. 
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The brave Prince Edmund, eldeſt ſon of the deceaſed King, was 


immediately crowned at London, by Livignus, Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, aſſiſted by a very few of the Engliſh nobility and 
clergy, amidſt rhe acclamations of the loyal Londoners. But the 
far greateſt part of the Englith clergy and nobility attended Canute 
at Southampton, {ſwore allegiance to him as their king, and abju- 
red all the poſterity of Ethelred *. After theſe ceremonies, both 


theſe princes prepared to contend for the crown of England with 


ſuch ſpirit and valour, as ſhewed that neither of them was un- 


worthy of the prize. 


King Edmund, who from his hardineſs in war had obtained 
the name of Jronſide, immediately after his coronation haſtened 


into Weſſex, where he had conſiderable influence; and Canute, 


taking advantage of his abſence, beſieged London. But the brave- 
ry of the citizens batHed all his efforts; and Edmund having 


collected ſome forces, flew to their relief. This obliged Canute to 


raiſe the ſiege; and the two armies meeting at Gillingham in Dor- 
ſetſhire, a battle was fought, in which the Engliſh gained ſome 
advantage. There never was a more active or bloody campaign 


in England than this in the year 1016 : for in the courſe of it, Ca- 


nute beſieged London no leſs than three times, and was as often. 
forced to raiſe the ſiege; and no fewer than five pitched battles. 
were fought with prodigious obſtinacy and great effuſion of 


blood F. 


The nobility in both armies dreading the conſequences of a quar-- 
rel, which was carried on with ſuch uncommon fury, and ſeem- 
ed to threaten the total deſtruction of their country, prevailed up- 
on the two kings to enter upon a treaty, when they were on the 
point of fighting a ſixth battle. After a ſhort negotiation, it was 
agreed to divide the kingdom between them, allotting to Canute 
the Kingdoms of Mercia and Northumberland, which were chiefly 


KR. Hoveden Annal. pars prior, p. 249. +. Chrou. Saxon. p. 147.—150. 
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Chap. I. $5. Civil and MILITARY. 
inhabited by Danes, and to Edmund all the reſt of England *, The 


brave King Edmund did not many days ſurvive this agreement, 


being murdered at Oxford Nov. 30. by the contrivance, as it 
was ſuſpected, of the deteſtable traitor Ædric Streon f. 
The two infant ſons of the brave but unfortunate Edmund, 


Edwin and Edward, fell into the hands of Canute; who ſent them to 


his friend the King of Sweden, with a requeſt that they might not 
live to give him any trouble. Though that prince underſtood the 


meaning of this requeſt, he was not ſo baſe as to comply with it, 


but cauſed the two royal victims to be conducted to the court of 
Solomon King of Hungary, with a requeſt to preſerve and educate 
them according to their birth. Here Edwin the eldeſt died young; 
and Edward having married the Princeſs Agatha, ſiſter to the 
Queen of Hungary, had one ſon and two daughters, of whom 
we ſhall hear afterwards . | | 

After the death of their heroic King Edmund, the Engliſh made 
no further oppoſition, but quietly ſubmitted to the government of 
Canute, who was acknowledged King of all England by all the 


great men both of the clergy and laity, in a general aſſembly held 


at London A. D. 1017. To give ſome colour of juſtice to the ex- 
cluſion of Edmund's two ſons and three brothers, it was affirmed 
by many of the members of this aſſembly, (though falſely), that 
the ſucceſſion of Canute to the whole kingdom, on the death of 


Edmund, had been ſtipulated in the late convention between theſe 


two princes ||. To ſecure the crown which he had thus acquired, 
Canute rewarded ſome of his moſt powerful followers, who had 
contributed moſt to his elevation, with the richeſt governments. 
Turkill, a great Daniſh chieftain, was made Duke of Eaſt-An- 
glia; Yric, another powerful nobleman of the ſame nation, was 
made Duke of Northumberland ; and the traitor Edric was con- 


* Id. ibid. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 10. + Hen. Hunt. 1. 6. p. 208. 1 W. 
Malmſ. 1. 2. c. 10. ſub fine. R. Hoveden, pars prior, p. 250. R. Hoveden, 


Annal. pars prior, p. 250. 
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firmed in the government of Mercia *, To prevent any inſurrec- 
tion of the Englith in favour of Edwi, the full brother of the late 
King Edmund, who was ſo great a favourite with the common 
people that he was called the Ceorls King, he firſt procured the 
banithment, and afterwards the murder, of that prince F. Ca- 
nute was alſo at much pains to extinguiſh national animoſities, 
and bring about a thorough reconciliation between his Daniſh and 
Englith ſubjects, which he at length accompliſhed F. 
This politic prince, having, by theſe and the like arts, ſecured 
his new-acquired dominion, proceeded to do ſome very meritorious 
acts of juſtice, In the time of the late troubles, ſeveral of the Eng- 
liſh nobles had ſhamefully betrayed the cauſe of their king and 
country. While Canute needed the treaſon he cheriſhed the trai- 
tors ; but as ſoon as he found himfelf in the peaceable poſlethon 
of the crown of England, he baniſhed ſome, and put others of 
them to death, under various pretences ||. Nor was it long before 
the arch traitor Ædric met with the fate which he had ſo often 
merited: for that ſhameleſs villain having one day in council up- 
braided King Canute with his great ſervices, particularly with the 


murder of the late King Edmund, which had made way for him 
to aſcend the throne of England, the ferocious Dane was ſo enra- 


ged at his preſumption, that he commanded him inſtantly to be 
put to death, as having confeſſed himſelf guilty of murder and 
treaſon *. About the ſame time he diveſted his two dangerous 
and powerful ſubjects, Turkill Duke of Eaſt-Anglia, and Iric 
Duke of Northumberland, of their eſtates and honours, and ſent 


them into baniſhment; by which the whole kingdom was reduced 
to a ſtate of perfect ſubjection to his authority FF. This enabled 


him to ſend back the greateſt part of his fleet and army into Den- 
mark, retaining only forty ſhips in England +. 


- ® Chron, Saxon. p. 151. R. Hoveden, Annal. p. 250. | + 1d. ibid, 
k W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 11. Id. ibid. ** Id. ibid, ++ 1d. ibid, 
44 Chron. Saxon, p. 151. | 
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Still further-to gain the affections of his Engliſh ſubjects, and 


prevent their making any attempts in favour of the princes of 
their ancient royal family, Canute, being now a widower, made 
propoſals of marriage to the Queen-dowager Emma, widow of the 


late King Ethelred, who reſided with her two ſons by that King, 


Alfred and Edward, in the court of her brother Richard Duke of 
Normandy. That princeſs, dazzled with the luſtre of a crown 
which ſhe had already worn, accepted of theſe propoſals ; and gi- 
ving her hand to the great enemy of her fanuly, once more a- 
ſcended the throne of England A. D. 1017 *. By this marriage 
alſo, the artful Dane diſarmed the reſentment of Richard Duke of 
Normandy, who had declared himſelf the protector of the two 
young princes Alfred and Edward, and threatened to attempt 
their reſtoration to the throne of their anceſtors. 

By all theſe prudent meaſures, Canute, not unjuſtly called the 
Great, found himſelf ſo firmly ſeated on the throne of England, 
that he ventured, A. D. 1019, to make a voyage into his native 
kingdom of Denmark, which was then at war with Sweden, and 
carried with him a body of Engliſh troops, commanded by Earl 


Godwin. Theſe troops ſoon met with a favourable opportunity 


of diſplaying their valour, and ſhewing their attachment to their 
new ſovereign. Being ſtationed neareſt to the enemy's camp, they 


aſſaulted it in the night, and gained a complete victory, without 


the leaſt aſſiſtance from the Danes T. This brave action greatly 
endeared the Engliſh in general to the King, and procured God- 


win the higheſt marks of the royal favour, and laid the founda- 


tion of his future greatneſs f. Having ſpent about a year in Den- 
mark, and finiſhed the war with Sweden, Canute returned into 
England A. D. 1020; and found every thing in the moſt profound 
_ tranquillity, which continued ſeveral years; which he ſpent in 


* 19. ibid, + W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 11- Hen. Hunt. I. 6. + Id. ibid. 
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making good laws, building churches and monaſteries, and in o- 
ther popular and pious works * 

Canute made a proſperous en! into 1 A. D. 1028, 
with a fleet of fifty ſhips, and got poſſeſſion of that kingdom, by 


_ expelling the good King Olaus, who had loſt the affections of his 


ſubjects, by his imprudent zeal, and vain endeavours to reſtrain 
them from piracy . 


A prince who was ſo great and proſperous, the beuten of ſo 


many kingdoms, could not want flatterers; and ſome of his cour- 
tiers, it is ſaid, carried their adulation ſo far as to declare in his 
preſence, that nothing in nature dared to diſobey his commands. 


To confound theſe pernicious ſycophants, he ordered his chair to 


be placed upon the beach near Southampton, one day when the 
tide was coming in, and fitting down in it, comanded the waves, 
with an air of authority, to approach no nearer, But the riſing 
billows, regardleſs of his commands, advanced with their uſual 
rapidity, and obliged his Majeſty to retire; who turning to his 
flatterers, Learn,” ſaid he, from this example, the inſignifi- 


* cancy of all human power; and that the word of God alone is 


* omnipotent . A truth ſufficiently obvious, but not much in- 
culcated by monarchs in the circle of their flatterers. 

Though Canute was a wiſe and great prince, he was not ſupe- 
rior to that wretched degrading ſuperſtition which reigned in that 
age of darkneſs in which he lived. Influenced chiefly by this, 
he made a journey to Rome A. D. 1031, attended by a numerous 
and ſplendid train of his nobility, and laviſhed greater ſums of 
money upon the churches and clergy in that city than any prince 
had ever done. In return for this pious liberality, he obtained 
{ome additional privileges to the Engliſh college; at Rome, —a 


ſmall abatement in the price of the palls of the Engliſh archbi- 


* Chron, Saxon. p. 152. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 11. + Hen. Hunt. 1. 6. R. d. 
Ducto ad an. 1028. Chron. Mail. p. 155. + Higden, p. 276. Anglia Sacra, 
vol. Is P- 232, | s 2 
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ſhops, — and, what he valued more than all the reſt, a plenary 
pardon of all his fins, and the ſpecial friendſhip of St Peter“. 

The Kings of Scotland had conſtantly refuſed to pay the igno- 
minious tax called Daneg:/t, for the province of Cumberland, 
which they had received from the crown of England. Canute, 
determined no longer to admit of this refuſal, after his return 


from Rome, raiſed an army, and marched into the north, A. D. 


1031, in order to compel Malcolm King of Scots to pay that tax, 
or to deprive him of that province. But this quarrel was com- 
promiſed without bloodſhed, by Malcolm's reſigning Cumberland 
to Duncan, his grandſon and heir, who agreed to pay the demand- 


ed tribute F. 


From this time Canute and all his kingdoms enjoyed a profound 


4 peace to the time of his death, which happened at Shaftſbury No- 


vember 12. A. D. 1035 T. He left two ſons, named Sein and 
Harold, the former by a concubine, and the latter by his firſt 
wife; and one ſon, named Hardicanute, by Queen Emma. This 
laſt prince ſhould have ſucceeded to the crown of England, if the 
marriage-ſettlement of his royal parents had been obſerved ; but 
being at a diſtance in Denmark, (as Swein was in Norway), at 


his father's death, and Harold being then in England, he ſtepped 


into the vacant throne, and ſeized his father's treaſures ||. He 
was ſupported in this attempt chiefly by the Danes in the north, 
and the citizens of London; while the Engliſh in general, with 
Earl Godwin at their head, declared for Hardicanute, the fon of 
Emma; and the nation was threatened with all the horrors of a 
civil war, This, however, was prevented by a partition of the 
kingdom between the two brothers; by which it was agreed, that 
Harold ſhould keep poſſeſſion of London, and all the country to 
the north of the Thames; and that all to the fouth of that river 


* Hen. Hunt. 1. 6, W. Malmſ l. 2. c. It. + Fordun, l. 4. c. 41. 
+ Chron, Saxon. p. 154. Hen. Hunt. 1,6, R. Hoveden. Annal. pars prior. 
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ſhould be ceded to Hardicanute ; whoſe ſhare, till his arrival, 


ſhould be governed by his mother Queen Emma, who fixed her 
reſidence at Wincheſter *. This princeſs, finding herſelf fo agree- 
ably ſeated, and poſſeſſed of ſo much power, invited Alfred and Ed- 
ward, her two ſons by King Ethelred, to come to her in England ; 


and theſe princes having lately loſt their uncle and patron Robert 


Duke of Normandy, at whoſe court they had long reſided, joy- 
fully accepted of this invitation, and came over with a numerous 
retinue. This journey proved fatal to Alfred, the eldeſt and moſt 


active of theſe princes. For Harold, ſuſpecting that Alfred de- 


ſigned to aſſert his right to the crown of England, earneſtly wiſh- 
ed to have him deſtroyed; and in order to accompliſh this, by 
the advice of Earl Godwin, (whom he had ſecretly gained to his 


Intereſt), he invited him, with great appearance of cordiality, to 


his court. As the unhappy unſuſpecting prince was on his way 
thither, he was intercepted and taken priſoner near Gilford, by 


| Earl Godwin and his followers, who put the greateſt part of his 


attendants to death, with every circumſtance of cruelty f. The 
Prince was carried firſt to Gillingham, where his eyes were put 
out, and afterwards confined in the monaſtery of Ely, where he 
died t. As ſoon as Queen Emma and Prince Edward received in- 
telligence of the deplorable fate of the unfortunate Alfred, they 
fled out of England; the former to the court of Baldwin Earl of 
Flanders, and the latter into Normandy ; and Harold took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the whole kingdom A. D. 1037, He did not, however, 
enjoy the fruits of his cruelty and ambition very long; for he 
died April 14. A. D. 1039 ||. This prince was remarkable for his 
great agility, and ſwiftneſs in walking and running; which pro- 
cured him the ſurname of Haręfoot, by which he is known in hi- 
ſtory. —} ; 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 154. Hen, Hunt. 1.6, + R. Hoveden. Annal. Alured. 
Beverl. 1.8. p. 58. + Id. ibid. Leland, Collectan. vol. 1. p. 241. 
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Hardicanute King of Denmark happened to be in Flanders on 


a viſit to his mother Queen Emma, when he received the news of 


Harold's death, and an invitation from the nobility of England 
to come and take poſſeſſion of that kingdom *. He joyfully com- 
plied with this invitation; and arriving at Sandwich a few days 
before Midſummer, in a fleet of forty ſhips, was received with 
the loudeſt acclamations by people of all ranks T. This joy was 
not of long duration : for the Engliſh ſoon found that their new 
king was a ferocious and arbitrary prince, who made his own 


violent paſſions, and not the laws of reaſon, or of his country, 


the rule of his adminiſtration. His rage againſt his predeceſſor 
Harold was ſo implacable, that he commanded his body to be ta- 
ken out of the grave, firſt beheaded, and then thrown into the 
Thames; and the great Earl Godwin, if we may believe ſome of 
our ancient hiſtorians, was ſo mean ſpirited as to aſſiſt the com- 
mon hangman in executing theſe commands . This mighty Earl, 
who was unqueſtionably the greateſt and moſt powerful ſubject 
that ever England bcheld, beſides theſe humbling compliances 


with the tyrant's will, was obliged to employ the interceſſion of 


all his friends, and the moſt valuable bribes, to obliterate the re- 
membrance of the part he had acted under the former reign ; par- 
ticularly in the affair of Prince Alfred's murder. One of theſe 
bribes diſcovers Godwin's ingenuity, as well as his great wealth. 
It was a galley of admirable workmanſhip, and beautifully gild- 
ed, with a crew of eighty of the handſomeſt young men, magni- 
ficently dreſſed, each of them having on each arm a bracelet of 
gold, weighing ſixteen ounces ; while all their ſwords, lances, 
battle-axes, helmets, and ſhields, glittered with gold and filver ||. 

Hardicanute forfeited his popularity ſoon after his acceſſion, by 
impoſing a heavy tax for the payment of his Daniſh fleet and ar- 


* R. Hoveden, Annal. + Id. ibid. Chron, Saxon. p. 156. + R. Hove- 
den, Annal. pars prior, p. 251. [| Id. ibid. | 
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A. 4 oh my; which became ſtill more odious by the rigorous manner in 
— — which it was collected, and a grievous famine which raged at the 
ſame time . The people of Worceſter having killed two of the 
collectors of this tax, in a popular tumult, this tyrant was ſo en- 
raged, that he gave orders to the Earls Leofric, Seward, and God- 
win, to deſtroy that city, and exterminate the inhabitants. The 
firſt part of theſe orders was executed ; but the people having got 
ſome previous notice, made their eſcape into an iſland in the 
Severn, from whence they afterwards returned, and rebuilt their 
city F. Prince Edward, the only ſurviving ſon of King Ethelred 
and Queen Emma, arrived in England from Normandy A. D. 
1040, and was kindly received by his uterine brother Hardica- 
nute J. Though this king was naturally robuſt and hardy, as his 
name imports, he abandoned himſelf to ſuch exceſles in eating and 
drinking, as impaired his health, and haſtened his death, which 
happened at Lambeth, June 8. A. D. 1041, when he was carou- 
ſing at the wedding of a Daniſh nobleman ||. 


1 The violences of Harold and Hardicanute had rendered the Da- 
ward the ; _— | 
Confeſſor. niſh government ſo diſagreeable to the Engliſh, that they were 


tranſported with joy at the ſudden death of this laſt prince, and una- 
nimouſly determined to reſtore the line of their own ancient princes, 
Edward, ſurnamed the Exile, the ſon of King Edmund Ironſide, 
was the undoubted heir of that line; but having reſided from his 
infancy in the court of Hungary, he was at ſo great a diſtance, 
and ſa little known in England, that he was hardly ever thought 
of on this occaſion; and all men turned their eyes on Edward, the 
ſon of King Ethelred and Queen Emma, who was then in the 
kingdom. This prince, naturally timid and unambitious, dread- 
ing a violent oppoſition from the Danes, was ſtruck with terror, 
and meditated an eſcape into Normandy; when the great Eanl 
Godwin eſpouſed his cauſe, and engaged to raiſe him to the 


— — — 
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throne, on condition that he married his daughter, and protected 
him and his family in the poſſeſſion of all their eſtates and ho- 
nours . Edward having agreed to theſe conditions, was acknow- 
ledged as King in an aſſembly of the ſtates at Gillingham, chiefly 


through the great eloquence, power, and intereſt of Earl God- 


win T. The kingdom was ſo much afflicted at this time by a 
great famine, and mortality both of men and cattle, that the 
King's coronation was delayed till the year after, when it was per- 
formed at Wincheſter on Eaſter-day, by Eadſig Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury . | 

The Engliſh, in their firſt tranſports of joy at ſeeing a prince 
of their ancient royal family on the throne, were guilty of ſome 
outrages againſt the Danes, which obliged ſome of them to aban- 
don the country; but as the bulk of that nation quietly ſubmit- 
ted to a revolution which they could not prevent, it was attended 
with very little bloodſhed ||. The remembrance of this revolution 
was long preſerved in England, by an anniverſary feſtival called 
Hoſfeday, on which the common people aſſembled in great crouds, 
and acted a repreſentation of the inſults and indignities which the 
Danes ſuffered on this occaſion **, 

Edward, at his acceſſion, finding the crown much impoveriſhed 
by the profuſe grants of the late kings, made a general revoca- 
tion of theſe grants; by which he obtained a great acceſſion both 


of wealth and power Tf. This was indeed a ſevere blow to many 


families; but as it fell chiefly upon the Danes, they met with 
little pity, and no redreſs. He alſo filled his coffers, and increa- 
ſed his revenues, by ſeizing the treaſures, and confiſcating the e- 
{tates, of his mother Queen Emma, who, he pretended, had treat- 
ed him very unkindly in his adverſity FF. Theſe methods of in- 


„W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 13. ＋ Id. ibid. 2 Id. ibid. Id. ibid. 
** Spelman, Gloſſ. p. 294. ++ Leges Edward Confeſſ. c. 16. tt An- 
glia Sacra, vol. 1. p. 236. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 13. 
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riching the crown, however exceptionable in themſelves, be- 
came popular, by enabling Edward to take off the odious and ig- 
nominious tax called Danegelt, under which the Engliſh had groan- 
ed ſo long. 

Edward fulfilled his engagements 2 Earl Oda by marry- 
ing his daughter Edgitha, A. D. 1043 *. But though this lad 
was one of the moſt amiable and e of her ſex, both 
in mind and perſon, it was an unhappy and unfruitful marriage, 
owing, if we may believe our monkiſh hiſtorians, to a vow of 
chaſtity which the King had made; for which he is highly com- 
mended by theſe writers, eſteemed a ſaint, and ſurnamed the Con- 
fler +. 

It was in ſome ett a nne, and the occaſion of no 
little trouble, both to Edward and his ſubjects, that he had been 
educated, and had ſpent his youthful years abroad, in the court of 
Normandy, where he had contracted many friendſhips, and re- 
ceived many favours. It was natural for the companions of his 
youth to come over, to congratulate him on his exaltation to the 
throne of England, in hopes of ſharing with him in his proſpe- 
rity, as they had aſſiſted him in his adverſity. In theſe expecta- 


tions they were not miſtaken : the grateful monarch received 
them kindly, loaded them with favours, and advanced ſome 


of them to the moſt honourable ſtations, both in church and ſtate. 
The court of England in a little time was crouded with Normans ; 
who, baſking in the ſunſhine of royal favour, did not behave with 
that modeſty and ſelf-denial which prudence would have dictated. 
In particular, one Robert, a Norman monk, a man of learning 
and abilities, became the declared favourite of Edward, and was 
raiſed by him to the ſee of Canterbury, and the chief direction 
of all affairs 1. It is eaſy to imagine, that this ſtate of things was 
not very agreeable to the Engliſh nobles in general. But Earl 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 157. + Ingulf. Hit, W. Malmſ. I. 2 c. 13. Anglia 
Sacra, vol, 1. p. 241. } Ingulf. Hiſt. Hen. Hunt. I. 6. 
Godwin, 
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Godwin, who thought himſelf intitled to the firſt place in the fa- 


vour and confidence of his ſovereign and ſon-in-law, was en- 
raged beyond meaſure at the Archbiſhop and other foreign fa- 
vourites. 0 

An incident happened A. D. 10 50, which blew up theſe ſecret 
diſcontents into an open flame. Euſtace Earl of Bologne, who 
had married Goda, King Edward's fiſter, paid a viſit to his bro- 
ther-in-law the King of England; and having finiſhed his buſi- 
neſs, ſet out on his return home in September this year *. When 


he arrived at Dover, a quarrel aroſe between the townſmen and 


his retinue, about their lodgings, in which twenty of the townſ- 
men and nineteen of the Earl's people were killed, and many 
wounded on both ſides. Euſtace, having made his eſcape, with 
a few followers, haſtened back to court, and gave the King a ve- 
ry unfair repreſentation of what had happened, laying the whole 
blame on the people of Dover, and demanding ſatisfaction f. 
Edward, believing this repreſentation, was greatly incenſed at the 
people of Dover, and in a fit of paſſion commanded Earl Godwin 

+ 
The Earl, unwilling to be the deſtroyer of thoſe whom it was his 
duty to protect, declined executing this rigorous and unjuſt com- 
mand ; and propoſed that the people of Dover ſhould be heard be- 
fore they were puniſhed. This refuſal threw the King into a more 
violent paſſion; which Godwin diſregarded, and retired from 
court, to proſecute another buſineſs, which he imagined was of 
more importance ||. The Welth, about this time, had made incur- 


fions into Herefordſhire, (of which Swain, Earl Godwin's eldeſt ſon, 


was governor), and built a fort in it, from which they plundered 
the country. Godwin and has ſons raiſed an army ro expel theſe 
invaders, and deſtroy their fort. The King in the mean time held 


a great council of the nobility at Gloceſter; where he was attend» 


* W. Malmſ I. 2. c. 13. + Chron, Saxon. p. 163. + 1d. ibid. 
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ed by the Earls Seward, Leofric, and the other northern chief- 
tains, with their numerous followers; and having been perſua- 
ded by the Welſh and his foreign favourites, that the army raiſed 
by Godwin and his ſons was deſigned to act againſt himſelf, he 
laboured earneſtly to prevail upon the nobility to aſſiſt him with 
their forces in deftroying the Godwin family, Earl Godwin and 


his ſons being informed of theſe hoſtile intentions of the King, 


determined, though with reluctance, to ſtand upon their defence, 
and repel force by force, if they were attacked *, The Eng- 
liſh nobility about the King adviſed him not to puſh matters to 
extremity, but to call another great council to meet at London in 
September to determine all theſe differences f. All the nobility 
of the ſouth and north of England attended this council, with 
their followers, which made a great army. Earl Godwin and his 
{ons being ſummoned to appear before this aſſembly, to anſwer 
for their late conduct, demanded hoſtages to be given them for 
the ſafety of their perſons; which were denied. The council then 
proceeded to judge them in their abſence, outlawed Swain, the 
eldeſt ſon of Godwin, and condemned that Earl and his other ſons 
to ſurrender themſelves, or depart the kingdom in five days. 
'Theſe unfortunate noblemen choſe rather to abandon their coun- 
try, than truſt their perſons in the hands of their enemies, God- 
win, with his three ſons, Swain, Gurth, and Toſti, took ſhelter 
in the court of Baldwin Earl of Flanders, whoſe daughter Toſti 


had married; and Harold and Leofwin, his two other ſons, reti- 


red into Ireland 4. Even the fair and innocent Edgitha, though 
partner of the throne and bed of Edward, was involved in the 
ruin of her family, being ſtripped of every thing by her ungene- 
rous huſband, and thruſt into a monaſtery |. All the immenſe 
poſſeſſions of Godwin and his ſons were confiſcated, their places of 
power and truſt beſtowed upon others, chiefly on the Norman fa- 


* W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 13. + Id. ibid. + Chron, Saxon. p. 164. 
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vourites; and the greatneſs of this mighty family, ſo late the envy 
of their tellow-ſubjects, and terror of their ſovereign, ſeemed to be 
quite ſubverted, and laid in ruins “. 


Soon after the baniſhment of Earl Godwin and his ſons, when 


the Norman intereſt was triumphant at the court of England, 
William Duke of Normandy paid a viſit to his couſin King Ed- 
ward; from whom he received the moſt honourable entertain- 
ment, and many rich preſents, in return for the generous protec- 


tion and ſupport which the Duke's family had given him in his 


adverſity. It was in this viſit that Robert the Norman, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, is ſaid to have given William "the firſt hint of Ed- 
ward's intention of making him his ſucceſſor; an intention which 
was probably ſuggeſted by that prelate F. | 
Though Earl Godwin and his ſons had been obliged to yield to 
the torrent, and forſake their country, they were men of too much 
ſpirit to ſit down quietly, without attempting to revenge the in- 
juries, and repair the loſſes which they had ſuffered. They had 
ſtill many friends and much treaſure, with which they ſoon pro- 
cured a fleet in the ports of Flanders, and put to ſea in the begin- 
ning of ſummer A. D. 1052, in order to invade England. As Ed- 
ward had expected this, he had-provided a ſuperior fleet, with 
which he prevented their landing in England, and obliged them 
to put back to Flanders. The royal fleet then returned to Sand- 


wich; and the two Norman Earls, Ralph and Oddo, who com- 
manded it, imagining that no further attempts would be made 


that year, laid up their ſhips, and diſmiſſed their ſailors. As ſoon 


as Godwin received intelligence of this, he put to ſea; and being 


joined near the iſle of Wight by his ſon Harold, with a fleet of 
nine ſhips from Ireland, they entered all the harbours on the coaſt, 
raiſed heavy contributions, and preiled all the ſhips and failors in- 


to their ſervice. By theſe means, having collected a great fleet 


* Chron, Saxon, p. 164. + Wau Hiſt. con. p. 448, 
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and army, they entered the river Thames, and boldly approached 
London, where the King lay with his army. Edward, inſtigated 
by his Norman confidents, for ſome time ſtood firm, and ſeemed 
determined to riſk a battle; but the Engliſh nobility interpoſing, 
a negotiation was ſet on foot, which ſoon terminated in a peace, 
on theſe conditions: That Earl Godwin, his ſons, and followers, 
ſhould be reſtored to all their eſtates and honours, and ſhould give 
hoſtages to the King for their future loyalty ; — and that the Nor- 
man favourites, who had been the occaſion of all theſe troubles, 
ſhould leave the kingdom. This peace was confirmed the day af- 
ter in a great council held at London; in which Earl Godwin 
and his ſons were declared innocent of the crimes with which 


they had been charged, and publicly received into the King's fa- 


vour. At the ſame time Queen Edgitha was reſtored to her liber- 


ty, and former rank. The obnoxious Normans made their e- 


ſcape with great ſecrecy and precipitation, for far of being torn 
in pieces by the populace. 

The great Earl Godwin did not long ſurvive to enjoy this happy 
change in the circumſtances of his affairs and family. He died 
ſuddenly April 15. A. D. 1053, as he was ſitting at table with 
the King; and was ſucceeded in his honours and great offices 


by his eldeſt ſurviving ſon Harold; beſides whom, he left, by his 
only wife the Lady Githa, daughter of Canute the Great, four 
other ſons, all poſſeſſed of many eſtates and dignities F. 


Harold, now at the head of the Godwin family, was not infe- 
rior to his father in power and wealth, and ſuperior to him in vir- 
tue and abilities. Beholding the throne filled by a childleſs prince, 
in the decline of life, without any one in the kingdom who had 
any pretenſions to ſucceed him, the true heir at a great diſtance, 
and almoſt quite forgotten, he ſoon began to caſt ambitious eyes 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 165.— 168. R. Hoveden. Annal. Higden. p. 279. Alured. 
Beverlien, l. 8. + Chron. Saxon. p. 168. See Biographia Britannica. art. 
Godwin. | | | 
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on the crown ; and to ſecure the ſucceſſion to it became the great 


object of all his deſigns and actions *, He paid great court to 


Edward, in hopes of engaging him to appoint him his ſucceſſor; 
he laboured earneſtly to add to the number of his friends, and in- 
creaſe his treaſures, ſometimes by means not very honourable f. 
He gained great credit ſoon after his father's death by a ſucceſsful 
expedition into Wales T. Some events happened not long after, 
which ſeemed to favour the views and encourage the hopes of Ha- 
rold. Seward Earl of Northumberland, and Leofric Earl of 
Mercia, who were the moſt powerful noblemen in England, and 
might have formed a dangerous oppoſition to his elevation to the 
throne, were both removed by death A. D. 1055, and Harold ob- 
tained the earldom of Northumberland for his brother Toſti, and 
that of Eaſt-Anglia for himſelf; by which mears about two 
thirds of all England came under the dominion of his family ||. 
Though Edward was not ignorant of the ambitious views of 
Harold, and did not favour them; yet he knew not how to take 
any effectual meaſures for their diſappointment. Sometimes he 
inclined to nominate William Duke of Normandy his ſucceſſor, as 
one who would be moſt able to diſpute the throne with Harold. 
At other times he was diſpoſed to recall his nephew Prince Ed- 
ward, ſon of King Edmund Ironſide, whoſe title was unqueſtion- 
able, in hopes that the Engliſh would unite in ſupporting the line 
of their ancient kings. After much balancing, he embraced this 
laſt meaſure as molt juſt and honourable, and diſpatched Aldred 
Biſhop of Worceſter to the court of Hungary, to conduct Edward 
and his family into England. That unfortunate prince arrived in 


his native country A. D. 1057, after he had lived about forty years 
in exile, and died within leſs than a month after his arrival; lea- 


ving an infant ſon, named Edgar Atheling ; and two daughters, 
Margaret, afterwards Queen of Scotland, and Chriſtina, who be- 


* Ingulf, Hit, —+ Hen, Hunt. 1. 6. + Simon Dunelm, | Chron. 


Saxon. p. 169, Hen. Hunt, I. 6. | 
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came a nun. The hopes of Harold, which had been a little 
damped by the arrival of Prince Edward, were revived again by 
his death, and the tender age and unpromiſing genius of his 


ſon. 

There was one obſtacle in Harold's way to the throne which it 
ſeemed difficult to remove. Ulnoth, one of his brothers, and a 
nephew named Haquin, had been given to Edward as hoſtages at 


the late pacification, who had ſent them to William Duke of Nor- 
mandy, where they were ſtill detained +. Harold often importu- 
ned the King for the releaſe of theſe precious pledges; and at laſt 


obtained a commiſhon, according to ſome of our hiſtorians, to 
make a voyage into Normandy to procure their freedom ; though 
other hiſtorians aſſign other reaſons for this voyage J. However 
this may be, he ſet out with a numerous and ſplendid retinue; 
and after meeting with ſome diſaſters, arrived at the eourt of Nor- 


mandy. William was not ignorant of the mighty power of Ha- 

rold, and ſtrongly ſuſpected his ambitious. views; and was there- 
fore in ſome doubt whether he ſhould deſtroy him as a rival, or 
gain him for a friend. Embracing this laſt counſel, he entertain- 
ed him in the moſt friendly manner, made him many valuable 
preſents, and ſtill greater promiſes, if he would aſſiſt him in. 
mounting the throne of England on the demiſe of Edward. Ha- 
rold, ſeeing himſelf in the hands of his rival, promiſed. every 


thing that was deſired, and even confirmed his promiſes with the 


molt ſolemn oaths. William, to attach him {till more firmly to 
his intereſts, engaged to load him with additional honours, and 
to give him his own daughter in marriage. At his departure, he 
gave him up the youngeſt of the hoſtages, and promiſed to ſend 
the. other ||. This is. the moſt plauſible account of this ſtrange af- 


fair; but it muſt be confeſſed, that it is far from being ſatisfacto- 


ry; and there ſeems to. be fome ſecret in this tranſaction, which. 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 169. W. Malm l. 2.c. 13. | + Id. ibid. . 
bid. Hoveden. Annal. Brompt. p-. 947. Higden. I. 6. Hen. Hunt. 1,6. Id. ibid. 
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none of our hiſtorians have penetrated. One thing, however, 1s 
certain, that Harold was no ſooner out of William's reach, than 
he totally diſregarded all his promiſes and oaths, and proceeded 
with redoubled ardour to ſecure his own ſucceſſion to the throne 


of England. 


The Welſh having renewed their incurſions A. D. 1064, under 


their enterpriſing Prince Griffith, Harold, in conjunction with his 
brother Toſti, Earl of Northumberland, invaded Wales both by 
ſea and land. This invaſion was planned with ſo much prudence, 
and proſecuted with fo much vigour, that the Welſh, to preſerve. 
themſelves from that deſtruction with which they were threatened, 
ſeized their own Prince, who had been the occaſion of the war, 
cut off his head, and ſent it to Harold, with an offer to ſubmit to 
the government of any perſon he ſhould think proper to appoint *. 
By this action, ſo honourable and advantageous to his country, 
Harold's reputation and popularity were very much increaſed. 


Though Toſti, Earl of Northumberland, had done good ſervice 


in the late expedition into Wales, and on ſome other occaſions, he 
was a man of violent paſſions, and had been guilty of many acts 
of cruelty and oppreſſion in his government; and the Northum- 
brians, finding no end or redreſs of their grievances, broke out 
into open rebellion againſt him, killed about two hundred of his 
retainers, the inſtruments of his oppreſſions, ſeized his treaſures, 


and drove him out of their country A. D. 1064. The expelled 


Earl haſtened to the King, and made loud complaints of the injury 


which he had received; and Edward, too haſtily believing the ju- 
ſtice of theſe complaints, commanded Harold to raiſe an army, 
reſtore his brother to his government, and puniſh the Northum- 
brians, who had choſen Morcar, the ſon of Alſgar Duke of Mer- 
cia, for their Earl. When Harold approached the borders of 
Northumberland wich his army, he was met by a deputation from 


* Chron, Saxon. p. 170. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 13. Hen. Hunt, 4. 6. 
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the inſurgents, who gave him a detail of the many cruelties and 


oppreſſions of which their late Earl had been guilty ; and repre- 
ſented, in a firm tone, that though they were willing to ſubmit to 


legal government, they were determined to die with their ſwords 


in their hands, rather than ſuffer his reſtoration. Harold, con- 
vinced of the juſtice of their repreſentations, abandoned his bro- 
ther's cauſe, prevailed with the King to pardon the Northum- 
brians, and confirm Morcar in the earldom. Toſti, deſpairing of 
his reſtoration to his goyernment, and enraged beyond meaſure at 
the conduct of his brother Harold, retired to the court of Baldwin 
Earl of Flanders, his father-in-law “. 

Harold, foon after this tranſaction, procured the government 
of Mercia for Edwin, Earl Morcar's brother, and alſo married Ed- 
giva, the ſiſter of theſe two noblemen. By theſe juſt and prudent 
meaſures, he gained the hearts of the people of Mercia and North- 
umberland, and attached the two powerful Earls Edwin and Mor- 
car moſt firmly to his intereſt f. 

When Harold was thus in the zenith of his power and - 
ty, the throne became vacant by the death of Edward the Confeſ- 
for, January 5. A. D. 1066. On the very next day he was buried 


with great ſolemnity, in his new church of St Peter's, Weftmin- 


ſter, all the members of a great council which he had ſummoned 
for the dedication of that church attending his funeral 4. On that 
ſame buſy day, Earl Harold was crowned King of England in St 


Paul's, by Aldred Archbiſhop of York, with as much quiet and 
unanimity, as if his title to the crown had been as clear and in- 


diſputable as it was defective ||. He alledged, indeed, that the 


late King had appointed him his ſucceſſor; but of this he was ne- 


ver able to produce ſufficient evidence **, The truth is, that Ha- 


#* Chron. Saxon, p. 171. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 13. Hen. Hunt 1. 6. + Oder. 
Vitalis, p. 492. + Chron. Saxon. p. 17 1. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 13. Hen. Hunt. 
1. 6. Hoveden. Annal. Ingulf. Hiſt, || Id. ibid. „ Hoveden, An- 
nal. Alured Bever. I. 8. p. 122. 
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rold owed his elevation to the throne to his own great power and 
wealth, — his intimate connections with the chief nobility,— the 
favour of the clergy,— the love of the citizens of London, — and 
his general popularity. This popularity was ſo great, that though 
Edgar Atheling, the undoubted heir of the crown, was on the 
ſpot, his name was hardly mentioned on this occaſion. * 


Harold endeavoured to ſecure his crown by the ſame popular 
arts by which he had obtained it; and his adminiſtration is ac- 
knowledged to have been wiſe, and juſt, and gracious 7. He was 


not ſo weak as to expect the peaceable enjoyment of the glittering 
prize which he had obtained; for though he ſeems to have been 
under no apprehenſions from the young, weak, and friendleſs 
Edgar, he was not ſo eaſy with reſpect to his own brother Toſti, 


and the Duke of Normandy, knowing the implacable reſentment 


of the one, and the power and ambition of the other. It was 


therefore one of his firſt cares to provide a fleet and army to de- 


fend himſelf againſt theſe dangerous enemies. It was not long 
before ambaſſadors arrived from the Duke of Normandy, who re- 
proached Harold, in their maſter's name, for the breach of his 
oath ; and required him, in a peremptory tone, to deſcend from 
that throne which he had uſurped. To which Harold returned 
this firm and prudent anſwer, That his oath was both unlawful 
and involuntary, and therefore not binding ; and that he was de- 
termined to defend the throne to which he had been raiſed by the 
unanimous ſuffrage of the nobility, clergy, and people T. Wil- 
ham, on receiving this anſwer, haſtened his preparations for an 


invaſion of England, in order to obtain by force what he could 


not obtain by negotiation. 
The baniſhed Earl of North was almoſt frantic with 


rage and envy when he heard of his brother's elevation to the 


throne of England. He flew to the Duke of Normandy, who had 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 172. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 13. ſab fine. + Allured Bever!, 


1. 8. p. 122. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 13. + Id. ibid. I. 3. Tngulf, Hit 
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married Matilda, his wife's fiſter, and urged him to haſten his 
preparations for pulling down their common enemy *. He ſent 


meſſengers into Denmark and Norway, to rouſe the piratical ad- 


venturers of thoſe countries to renew their incurſions ; and impa- 
tient to be in action, he collected a ſmall fleet in the ports of Flan- 


ders, with which he ſailed towards England about the beginning 
of May, and attempted to make deſcents on ſeveral parts of the 


coaſts, but was every where repulſed with loſs T. Upon this ill 
ſucceſs, being deſerted by many of his ſailors, he retired into 


Scotland, and earneſtly ſolicited Malcolm King of Scots to eſpouſe 


his quarrel; but in van J. His meſſengers had been more ſuc- 
ceſsful in Norway, and had engaged Harold Harfagar, King of 
that country, to invade England with his whole force; and that 
prince approaching the Northumbrian coaſt about the beginning 
of September, with a fleet of three hundred ſhips, was joined by 
Toſti with his fleet from Scotland. Theſe two commanders en- 


tered the Humber, landed their forces, and advanced towards 
| York; near which city they were encountered, September 19. by 


the two Earls Edwin and Morcar. The conflict was at firſt 
bloody, and the victory for ſome time doubtful; but at length 
the Earls were defeated, and the city of York ſurrendered to the 
conquerors. But their triumph was of very ſhort duration; for 
King Harold having received intelligence of this invaſion, march- 
ed his army with great expedition into the north, and came up 
with the enemy September 24. near Stanford-bridge ; where he 
obtained a complete victory, killed both Earl Toſti and the King 
of Norway, cut almoſt their whole army in pieces, took all their 


ſpoils, and ſuffered only twenty ſhips of their whole fleet to e- 


ſcape ||. | | 
By this great victory, Harold was delivered from two of his 
Order. Vital. p. 492. + Chron. Saxon. p. 172. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 13. 
Hoveden. Annal. t Id. ibid. IId. ibid, Chron. Saxon, p. 172. W. 
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moſt dangerous enemies, crowned with laurels, and loaden with 


ſpoils. But this year (the moſt important and eventful in the an- 


nals of England) was big with the moſt ſudden and mighty rever- 
fes of fortune that are to. be found in hiſtory. While Harold was 


celebrating his victory at York, he received intelligence, that Wil- 


liam Duke of Normandy had landed at Pevenſy in Suflex, on Sep- 
tember 25. at the head of an army of 60,000 men; which ſoon af- 
ter deprived him of his crown and life, and brought about another 
great revolution, which will be the ſubject of the third book of 


this work *. 


IT is now neceſſary to give a very brief deduction of the civil. 


and military affairs of Wales and Scotland, from A. D. 978, to 
1000, 


At the beginning of this period; Owen ap Howel Dha was 
Prince of South Wales, and Howel ap Iwaf Prince of North Wales . 


Eneon, the eldeſt ſon of Owen, who was an excellent prince, loſt 
his life A. D. 983, in attempting to ſuppreſs an inſurrection in 
Guentland, leaving two ſons, Edwin and Theodore; and the year 
after, Howel was ſlain in making an incurfion into England, and 
ſucceeded by his brother Cadwallon in the principality of North 
Wales . Cadwallon defeated and killed his couſin Ionaval, the 
ſon of his eldeſt brother Meyric, and right heir to the principali- 
ty; but was himſelf defeated and ſlain the year after by Meredith 


ap Owen, who thereby got poſleſhon. of North Wales. Owen. 


Prince of South Wales dying A. D. 987, his youngeſt ſon Mere- 
dith, who had conquered North Wales, ſeized alſo ſouth Wales, 
excluding his two nephews, Edwin and Theodore, the ſons of his 


elder brother Eneon. As Meredith was an uſurper of Norih Wales 


from Edwal ap Meyric, and of South Wales from Edwin ap Eneon, 
his reign was one contiraed ſcene of war and confuſion; and the 


Cbron. Saxon. p. 172. W. Malmſ. I. 3. Hen. Hunt. I. 7. + Powel,. 
Hiſt, Wales, p. 65. JI. Id. ibid p. 67. 
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Danes taking advantage of theſe inteſtine broils, obliged him to 
pay a tribute of one penny for every man in Wales *, which was 


called the tribute of the black army f. Meredith, after a turbulent 


and unhappy reign, died A. D. 998, leaving only one daughter, 
named Angharad, who married Lhewelyn ap Sitſylht, a nobleman 
deſcended by his mother from the ancient Princes of North 
Wales. | | | 

The death of Prince Meredith without male iſſue, and the in- 
fancy of Iago, the ſon of Edwal, occaſioned freſh diſputes about 
the ſucceſſion. At length an adventurer, named Acdan ap Blægo- 
red, whoſe birth was ſo obſcure, that even the Welth genealogiſts 


cannot inform us who was his grandfather, triumphed over all 


his rivals, and became Prince of North Wales, A. D. 1003, and kept 


poſſeſſion of it to A. D. 1015, when he was flain in battle with 


his four ſons, by Lhewelyn ap Sitſylht J. Wales enjoyed great 
proſperity under the government of Lhewelyn. The earth 
brought forth double; the people proſpered in all their affairs, 
% and multiplied wonderfully; the cattle increaſed in great num- 
** ber; ſo that there was neither beggar nor poor man from the 
* ſouth to the north ſea ||.” This Prince was flain in battle A. D. 
1021, by Howel ap Edwin ap Eneon ap Owen ap Howel Dha, 
the right heir of the principality of South Wales. Though Lhe- 
welyn left a ſon named Gryfyth, he was ſucceeded in the govern- 
ment of North Wales by Iago ap Edwal ap Meyric ap Edwal 
Voel, the right heir of that principality “ . The government of 
South Wales was long diſputed between Howel, the right heir, 
and an uſurper named Rythereh ap Ieſiyn, who fell in battle A. D. 
1032; by which Howel obtained poſleſſion of the territories of his 
anceſtors Tf. Gryffyth, the ſon of Lhewelyn late Prince of North 
Wales, was very young when his father was killed; but as ſoon 
as he arrived at the. manly age, he collected an army of adventu- 
„Id. ibid. p. 70. 1 14. ibid. p. 71. t 1d. ibid. p. 83. 
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rers, and of the friends of his family, A. D. 1037; with which 
he defeated and killed Iago ap Edwal, and got poſſeſſion of North 


Wales; to which he ſoon after added South Wales, by the expul- 
ſion of its Prince Howel *. This Gryffyth ap Lhewelyn Prince of 


all Wales was one of the braveſt princes that ever reigned in that 


country. He not only defended his own dominions againſt all 


his enemies, with undaunted courage, but he made frequent in- 
curſions into England. In one of theſe, A. D. 1055, he firſt 
plundered, and then burnt Hereford, and carried away many cap- 


tives, and much ſpoil T. At length the inroads of this bold inva- 
der became ſo frequent and deſtructive, that Harold, who aſpired 


to the crown of England, thought he could do nothing more po- 
pular than to put an effectual ſtop to them; which he accomplith- 
ed in the manner above related ?. After the death of Gryffyth, 
King Edward, to whom the Welſh had yielded the nomination 


of their Prince, appointed Blethyn and Rywalhan, the ſons of the 


Princeſs Angharat, and uterine brothers to Gryffyth, to be Go- 
vernors or Princes of North Wales; while Meredyth ap Owen ap 
Edwin was, by the ſame authority, appointed Prince of South 
Wales; and theſe three were Princes of Wales when William 
Duke of Normandy landed with his army in England, A. D. 
1066 : N 

It cannot be denied by any unprejudiced friend of truth, — 
that the hiſtory of Scotland, in this period, is very dark and doubt- 
ful; — that many of the narratives of its modern writers are not 
ſupported by ſufficient evidence, and will hardly bear a critical 


* 


inveſtigation. This darkneſs and uncertainty is owing to various 


cauſes; but chiefly— to the loſs of records, chronicles, and other 
hiſtorical monuments in the long and cruel wars between the Scots 


and Engliſh in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, — and to the 


* Id. ibid, p. 91. + Id. p. 979. Simon, Dunelm. R. Hoveden, Annal. 
+ See p. 256. | Powel's Hilt. p. 103. 
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* 3 too haſty deſtruction of monaſteries, and their libraries, at the 
— — Reformation *. A few fragments, which bear the marks of ge- 
nuine antiquity, have eſcaped the general wreck, and yield a little 
light, which becomes gradually more clear as we eren the = 

concluſion of this period f. | F 5 
Conſtantine. Though Kenneth II. at his death, A. D. 994, left a ſon named | 4 
Malcolm, Prince of Cumberland, he was ſucceeded in the throne 0 
of Scotland by Conſtantine, the ſon of Culen, his immediate pre- 

deceſſor, according to the frequent cuſtom of thoſe times T. This 

was the occaſion of a civil war between Malcolm and Conſtantine; 

in the courſe of which the latter was ſlain in a battle which was 

fought at Cramond A. D. 996 ||. 

Grime. But Malcolm, who was not preſent in this battle, did not reap 
any advantage from this victory. For Grime, the ſon of the late 

King Duff, collecting the ſcattered remains of Conſtantine's army, 

haſtened to Scone, and was there advanced to the throne by his 

followers. Malcolm, who was then in Cumberland, was much 
provoked at this ſecond excluſion from his father's throne, and * 
proſecuted the war with ſo much fury, that the unhappy coun- a 
try was threatened with deſtruction. To prevent this, Fothad, a | 3 
pious and much-reſpected biſhop, interpoſed, and laboured to BY 
bring about a peace; which he at length accompliſhed on theſe | 

terms: That Grime ſhould enjoy the kingdom for his life; and 
that Malcolm ſhould ſucceed him; and that from thencefor- 

* ward the rule of fucceſſion eſtabliſhed by the late King Ken- 

© neth, viz. that a father ſhould be ſucceeded by his ſon, rather 

than by his nephew, ſhould be inviolably obſerved *. After 

this peace had continued about eight years, the war was rekin- 

dled; and Grime being mortally wounded in a battle on Aſcen- 


3 5 
r 2 
Rn 


* See Innes's critical eſſays, p. 552+ — 536. + Id. Ibid, in Append, 


} Fordun, 1.4. c. 34. Chron. Mailroſ. A. D. 994. Id. ibid. Buchan, I. 6. ö gy 
Id. ibid. Bj 
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fion-day A. D. 1004, died the day after, and was ſucceeded by 


Malcolm, with the conſent of all parties “. 

Malcolm II. while he was Prince of Cumberland, never would 
conſent to pay the ignominious tax of Danegelt, which involved 
him in continual quarrels with the Danes. They even pur- 


ſued him into his new dominions, after his acceſſion to the 


throne of Scotland; but were defeated by an army command- 
ed by his grandſon Duncan. Provoked at this defeat, they infeſt- 


ed the coaſts of Scotland for ſome years with frequent deſcents, 


fought ſeveral battles, with various ſucceſs, and at length gained 
ſome footing in the countries of Moray and Buchan; but were 
ſoon after forced to evacuate theſe countries, with a promiſe never 
to return +, After the departure of theſe unwelcome gueſts, Scot- 
land enjoyed a profound peace for about twenty years: a thing 
not very common in thoſe turbulent unſettled times. 

King Malcolm II. if we may believe ſome hiſtorians, was a 
prince of the moſt unbounded liberality, and gave away all the 
crown-lands to his nobility as a reward for their bravery againſt 
the Danes ; reſerving no property to himſelf and his ſucceſſors 


but the Mute-hill of Scone F. But this is both incredible in it- 
ſelf, and contradicted by the ſubſequent narrations of theſe 


very writers, who tell us of biſhopricks erected, monaſteries built, 
and endowed with many lands, by this King, (after he is ſuppo- 
ſed to have denuded himſelf of all his poſſeſſions), and by his im- 
mediate ſucceſſors. Malcolm was ſurpriſed and ſlain by ſome 
conſpirators in the caſtle of Glamis, A. D. 1034, in the eightieth 
year of his life, and the thirtieth of his reign ||. | 
Duncan Prince of Cumberland, ſon to Beatrix, the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of King Malcolm, and Crynyn Abthane of the Ifles, ſucceeded 
his grandfather in the throne of Scotland, The beginning of this 


„Id. ibid. Fordun, I. 4. c. 40. + Boeth- I. 2, Buchan, I. 6. t See 


Maitland's Hiſt, Scotl. vol. 1. p. 319. Fordun, I. 4. c. 43. | Fordun, 1. 4. 
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prince's reign was diſturbed by an inſurrection, raiſed chiefly by 
one Macdowal, a powerful chieft:::: of the weſtern ifles, aſſiſted 
by many adventurers from Ireland, and the neighbouring coaſts 
of Scotland, where they committed great ravages. But theſe in- 
ſargents were defeated, and almoit all cut in pieces, by Bancho 


Thane of Lockaber, and Macbeth, the King's couſin, ſon to Doa- 


ca, the late King Malcolm's youngel: ughter, and Finele Thane 
of Angus . Soon after the ſuppreſſion of this inſurrection, Swein 
King of Norway invaded Scotland wich a great fleet and army, 
and defeated Duncan in a bloody battle near Culroſs, who retired 
with the remains of his army to Perth; which was immediately 
inveſted by the victors. The Scots being hard preſſed, propoſed 
an accommodation; and while the conditions of it were negotia- 
ting, ſent a preſent of proviſions, and great quantities of liquors, 
to the King of Norway and his army. This proved to them, as 
it was intended, a fatal preſent : for drinking plentifully, accor- 
ding to their cuſtom, they were not only intoxicated, but thrown 
into a profound ſleep, by the ſomniferous quality of the liquor, 


in which nightſhade had been infuſed. When the Norwegians 


were in this condition, the Scots ſallied out, cut the greateſt part 


of them in pieces; and King Swein being carried to his ſhips in a 


ſtate of inſenſibility, by ſome of his attendants, was preſerved 


with great difficulty f. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that For- 


dun, the moſt ancient Scotch hiſtorian, makes no mention, either 


of the above rebellion or invaſion ; but expreſsly affirms, that 


Scotland enjoyed a profound peace, both from foreign and dome- 


ſtic enemies, during the whole reign of King Duncan 4. How- 


ever this may be, it is univerſally acknowledged, that Duncan 
was a juſt and good prince, but of too mild and gentle a ſpirit for 
the times. in which he lived. This encouraged his bold ambitious 


couſin Macbeth to form a plot for depriving him of his crown and 


Buchanan. I. 7. + Boet. I. 2. Buchan, l. 7. + Fordun, + e. 43. 
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life; which he executed at Inverneſs, A. D. 1040; and was imme- 
diately after crowned King of Scotland by his followers, to the 
excluſion of Malcolm Canmore Prince of Cumberland, and Do- 
nald Bane, the two ſons of the murdered King. 

Theſe two young Princes, having heard of their father's death, 
raiſed ſome forces to avenge his murder, and aſſert their own 


rights; but finding themſelves too weak to contend with the u- 


ſurper, they left the kingdom to preſerve their lives. Malcolm re- 


tired into his principality of Cumberland, and Donald into the 


weſtern iſles T. Macbeth being now in the peaceable poſſeſ- 


ſion of the throne, endeavoured to ſecure it, by a juſt and popu- 
lar adminiſtration, protecting his ſubjects from the lawleſs vio- 
lence of robbers, and the oppreſſions of the nobility. By theſe 


means the firſt ten years of his reign were very happy, being un- 


diſturbed, either by inteſtine commotions or foreign invaſions. 
By degrees, however, Macbeth departed from this wile and juſt 


courſe of government, and degenerated into a ſuſpicious and cruel 


tyrant. Becoming jealous of Bancho Thane of Lochaber, who had 
been the chief inſtrument of his elevation to the throne, he invi- 
ted him, with his ſon Fleance, to an entertainment, and appoint- 


ed certain aſſaſſins to kill them both in their return home; by 


whom Bancho was actually ſlain, and Fleance made his eſcape 


with great difficulty 4. Several noblemen, who were ſecretly in 


the intereſt of Malcolm Prince of Cumberland, hearing of the fate 


of Bancho, abandoned their country, and retired into the terri- 
tories of that prince, for their own preſervation, Macduff Thane 
of Fife was one of theſe fugitives, who retired with ſo much pre- 


cipitation, that he left his wife and children behind him, who: 
were all put to death by Macbeth, and his eſtate confiſcated ||., 


Theſe exiles, and particularly Macduff, earneſtly intreated Mal- 


colm to raiſe an army, and invade Scotland, in order to vindicate 
| * 


* Fordun, 1. 4. c * 45. Boet. 1. 12, Buchan, I. 7. + Id. ibid. 
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his own right and theirs, and to take vengeance on the tyrant 
for their common injuries. The Prince, after ſome heſitation, 
complied with their intreaties; and having obtained a conſider- 
able aid from Edward the Confeſſor, King of England, com- 
manded by the famous Seward Earl of Northumberland, he en- 
tered Scotland at the head of a powerful army, A. D. 1054 *. Mac- 
beth, who was a brave and warlike prince, was not wanting to 
himſelf on this occaſion; but raiſing all his forces, encountered 
the invaders in ſeveral actions; in one of which Earl Seward loſt 
his eldeſt fon, a young nobleman of great hopes T. By de- 
grees, all the low countries ſubmitted to Malcolm, and Mac- 
beth retired into the highlands, truſting much to the difficulty 
of the country, and the ſtrength of his caſtle of Dunſinnan. 
Near this place a deciſive battle was fought, A. D. 1057; in 
which Macbeth was defeated, and ſlain by the hands of Macduff, 
and the greateſt part of his army cut in pieces f. A few of Mac- 
beth's moſt zealous partiſans, who eſcaped from this battle, de- 
ſpairing of mercy from the conqueror, proclaimed Lulah, the ſon 
of the late uſurper, King. But Lulah, who was a weak prince, 
was defeated and ſlain -in Strathbolgie, about four months after 
the battle of Dunſinnan ||. Upon this all Scotland ſubmitted with 
joy to Malcolm, who was crowned at Scone, amidſt the acclama- 
tions of an infinite multitude of people of all ranks. This prince, 
who was ſurnamed Canmore, or Great Head, filled the throne of 
Scotland when William Duke of Normandy landed with his army 


in England, A. D. 1066; and therefore the events of his reign fall 


more properly to be related in the firſt chapter of the third book 


of this work. 

* 1d. I. 5. c. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. R. Hoveden. Annal. I Id. ibid, Hen. 
Hunt. 1. 6. | Fordun. 1, 5. c. 7. Boet. I. 12. Buchan, 1. 7, For- 
dun, I. 5. c. 8. | 
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HE arrival of the Saxons in Britain was as fatal to the ſa= Plan of this 
cred as to the ſecular intereſts of thoſe who invited them; Pte: 
and it brought about as great a revolution in the reli- 

gious as in the civil ſtate of this iſland. For the Saxons, who 

came over under Hengiſt and Horſa, and thoſe who followed 

them at different times, and under different leaders, being all 

Heathens and idolaters, extirpated the Chriſtian religion, with its 

profeſſors, where-ever their arms prevailed, and introduced their 

own abſurd and impious ſuperſtitions in irs place, At length, 
| however, 
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however, theſe Pagan invaders were by degrees converted to Chri- 
ſtianity, and from thenceforward joined with the other inhabit- 
ants of this iſland in the profeſſion of that holy religion. In or- 
der, therefore, to give our readers a diſtinct view of the ſtate of 
religion in Britain during this long period, it will be neceſſary to 
lay before them, — 1. A very brief delineation of the religion of the 


Anglo-Saxons while they continued Heathens, and of the ſtate of _ 


the Britiſh churches in thoſe unhappy times ; —.2. An account of 
the converſion of the ſeveral ſtates of the heptarchy to the Chriſtian 
religion; —and, 3. The church-hiſtory of all the nations of Bri- 
tain, from the converſion of the Saxons to the landing of the 


Normans. 


CT. 1 


The hiftory and delineation of the religion of the Heathen Saxons, from 
their arrival in Britain, A. D. 449, to the coming of Auſtin for 
their converſion, A. D. 696, with a brief account of the fate of 

the Chriſtian churches in Britain in that period. 


S the Anglo-Saxons, who ſettled in Britain in the fifth and 
ſixth centuries, came from the north-weſt corner of Ger- 
many, contiguous to Denmark, we have reaſon to believe that 
their religion was the ſame, or very nearly the fame, with that 
of the Pagan Danes. In delineating the Pagan religion of the 
Anglo-Saxons and Danes, we {hall give a very brief account, — 
of its prieſts, who taught its principles, and performed its ſacred 
rites; — of the religious principles which they taught; —of the 
deities whom they worſhipped ; — of the various acts of worſhip 
which they paid to theſe deities, with their times, places, and o- 
ther circumſtances. This was the order obſerved in deſcribing 
the 
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the Druidiſm of the ancient Britons *; and there is no reaſon to 
deviate from it on this occaſion. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that it is impoſſible to give ſo ſatisfactory b 


an account of the Saxon and Daniſh prieſts as we did of the Bri- 
tiſh Druids; becauſe thoſe prieſts were almoſt quite unknown to 
the Greek and Roman writers, Julius Cæſar poſitively affirms, 
% That the Germans had no Druids to preſide over the rites of 
their religion +.” By this he cannot mean, that the Germans 
had no prieſts, but only that their prieſts were not called Druids, 
and were not in all reſpects the ſame with thoſe of the Gauls and 
Britons. This aſſertion of Cæſar hath indeed been called in que- 
ſtion by ſeveral modern authors; but the poſitive teſtimony of ſuch 
a writer as Cæſar, who had ſo good an opportunity of knowing 
the truth of what he teſtified, is more to be regarded than the 


vague conjectures of a thouſand moderns 4. Though Tacitus fre- 


quently mentions the prieſts of the ancient Germans, he never 


calls them Druids, as he doth thoſe of the ancient Britons; and 


Cluverius, one of the moſt learned of the German antiquaries, 
confeſleth, that he had not been able to diſcover the name of thoſe 
prieſts ||. The conjectures of the two learned authors mentioned 
below, concerning this matter, are not ſupported by ſufficient e- 
vidence x. 

We know not, with any 3 what were the different de- 


grees and orders in the hierarchy of the Saxon and Daniſh prieſts, 


* See vol. 1. p. 92. + Cæſar de bel. Gal. I. 6. t Elius Shedius, 
p. 254. Frikius, p. 44. Keyſler, p. 378. Tacit. Annal. 1. 14. c. 30. Clu- 
ver, German. Antiq. p. 166, 


* Mr Mallet, in his Introduction to the Hiſtory of Denmark, c. 3. conjectures, that 
the Heathen prieſts among the Danes were called Drottes, and that there is ſome affini- 
ty between Drottes and Draids, But the etymologies of theſe two words are totally dif- 
ferent, Dr Macpherſon, diſſertat. 19. thinks, that Ci was the name of the prieſts 
among the Heathen Saxons ; but it ſeems rather to be the proper name of a particular 
perſon, 
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or wilether, like the Druids, they were divided into ſeveral claſ- 
ſes, which performed diſtinct parts in their religious rites. In a 
celebrated temple of Odin, or Wodin, the chief deity of both 
theſe nations, it is ſaid, there were twelve Drottes of ſuperior dig- 
nity, who preſided over all the affairs of religion, and governed 
all the other prieſts . There was one who bore the name, and 
exerciſed the office, of the chief prieſt in the kingdom of Northum- | 
berland, and probably in each of the other kingdoms of the hep- 
tarchy . The prieſthood among the Danes and Saxons, as among 
many other ancient nations, was confined to certain families, and 
deſcended from father to ſon J. The Heathen Danes and Saxons 
had alſo prieſteſſes, who officiated in the temples of their female 
deities; and Frigga, their chief goddeſs, was ſerved by kings 
daughters, and ladies of the higheſt ranks ||. 

The Germans, as we are aſſured by Cæſar, were not ſuch 
bigots as the Gauls and Britons, but rather a little lukewarm in 
religious matters; and in conſequence of this, their prieſts did not 
enjoy ſo many honours, nor accumulate ſo much wealth, as the 
Druids *. We hear nothing of the Daniſh or Saxon prieſts acting 


the part of legiſlators and ſupreme judges among theſe haughty 


nations, obliging the greateſt kings, and moſt powerful ſtates, to 
fubmit to their deciſions. The chief prieſt of the Northumbrians 
complained bitterly, that he had reaped very little honour or ad- 


vantage from all his devotions to the gods; which made him ſuſ- 


pect, that the gods whom he worſhipped had no power to reward 
on votaries. There is not one of your ſubjects (ſaid this high- 

« prieſt to King Edwin) who hath ſerved the gods with ſo much 
e devotion as I have done; and yet there are many of them who 
* have received more ample-rewards and greater honours, and 
* have proſpered much better in all their affairs. If theſe gods 
had any power, would they not exert it in my favour, who 


Mallet. Introduc. Hiſt. Denmark, c. 7. Bed. Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 2. c. 13. + Mal- 
let ibid. c. 7. | Id. ibid. Cæſar de bel. Gal. I. 6. 
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« have worſhipped them with ſo much zeal *?” Tacitus indeed 
acquaints us, that certain prieſts of the. god of war attended the 
armies of the ancient Germans, and flogged the ſoldiers when they 
committed any crime +. But this was certainly no very honour- 
able, and probably no very lucrative office. The Daniſh and Sa- 


xon prieſts were not only exempted from war, but even prohibited 


to appear in arms, or ſo much as to mount a horſe }. But this 
muſt be conſidered as a mark of diſreſpect rather than of honour, 


as riding and wearing arms were the. moſt honourable badges of 
diſtinction among thoſe warhke nations. Their prieſteſſes enjoyed 


much greater authority and higher honours among the ancient 
Germans, and their poſterity in this iſland, than their prieſts. 


Some of theſe conſecrated females were conſulted as infallible o- | 


racles, and almoſt worſhipped as divinities ||; but this was as 
much owing to their gallantry, and the high opinion they enter- 


tained of the fair fex in general, as to their devotion. 


The religious principles of the ancient Germans, Danes, and o- 
ther northern nations, are ſaid to have been originally very pure 


and rational; but, like thoſe of other Heathen nations, were gra- 


dually corrupted by the invention of many abſurd and extrava- 
gant fables. Thefe principles, however, are better known than 
thoſe of many other nations of antiquity; becaufe their prieſts did 
not affect that myſterious ſecrecy which was obſerved by the 
Druids, and other ancient prieſts; and a very curious ſyſtem of 
their fabulous theology, called the Edda, hath lately been preſent- 
ed to the public in the Englith language. To this ſyſtem we 
muſt refer ſuch of our readers as are not fatisfied with the follow- 


ing very brief abſtract of their rehgious principles. 


The ancient Germans, Danes, and other northern nations; 
were not unacquainted. with the great doctrine of one Supreme 


Bed. Hiſt, Ecclef. I. 2. c. 13. + Tacit. Morib, German, c. 7. t Bed. 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 2. c. 13. | Cluver, German. Ant. p. 165. ** See Nor- 


thern Antiquities, vol. 2. | 
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Cent. V. Deity; the author of every thing that exiſteth ; the eternal, the 
ancient, the living and awful being; the ſearcher into conceal- 
ed things; the being that never changeth ; who liveth and go- 
„ yerneth during the ages, directeth every thing which is high, 
„and every thing which is low *.” Of this glorious being, they 
eſteemed it impious to make any viſible repreſentation, or to ima- 
gine it poſſible that he could be confined within the walls of 
temples f. But theſe great truths had been in ſome meaſure loſt 
and corrupted by the introduction of a multiplicity of gods and 
images, before the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes in Eng- 
land, as will by and by appear. The Saxon and Daniſh prieſts be- 
lieved and taught the immortality of the human foul, and a ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments after death; rejecting the Druidical 
doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls as an abſurd fiction F. The 
place of rewards they called Valhalla, where the heroes ſpent the 
day in martial ſports, and the night in feaſting on the fleth of the 
boar fcrimner, and drinking large draughts of beer or mead out 
of the ſculls of their enemies which they had ſlain in battle, pre- 
ſented to them by beautiful young virgins, who waited upon them 
at table ||. The place of puniſhment they called Niſheim, or, The 
Abode of Evil, where Hela dwelt ; whoſe palace was Anguiſh, her 
table Famine, her waiters Expectation and Delay, the threſhold of 
her door Precipice, her bed Leanneſs, and her looks ſtruck terror 
into all beholders **. In the former of thoſe places, all brave and P 
good men, and in the latter, all cowards and bad men, were to : 5 
reſide to the end of this world, when the heavens and the earth, | 
and even the gods themſelves, were to be confumed by fire f. Af. 4. 
ter this general conflagration, a new and more glorious world was 1 
to ariſe out of the aſhes of the former; the heroes, with all good Z 
and juſt men, were to be admitted i into Gimle, a palace built of 


Mallet Introdu&. Hiſt, Den, c. 5. 7 Tacit. Mor. German. e. 9. t Mai- 
let Introduct. c. 6. Keyſler Antiq. Septent. p. 117. | Id, ibid. nid. ibid. 


++ Edda Iſland, fable 23. 
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ſhining gold, far more beautiful than Valhalla; and cowards, aſ- 
ſaſſins, falſe fwearers, and adulterers, were to be confined in Na- 
ſtrande, a place built of the carcaſes of ſerpents, far more diſmal 
than Niflheim *. The moral precepts which were moſt inculca- 
ted by the Saxon and Daniſh prieſts, were theſe three; — To 
worſhip the gods, — To do no wrong,— and, To fight bravely 
in battle T. Their knowledge in morality, however, was not 


confined to theſe three heads, but they occaſionally recommended 


many other virtues; and it will not be eaſy to find, among com- 


poſitions merely human, a more beautiful collection of prudential 


and moral maxims than in the Hovamaal, or ſublime diſcourſe, 
aſcribed to Odin, the chief deity of the Heathen Danes and 
Saxons 7. | 

Odin 1s believed to have been the name of the one true God a- 
mong the firſt colonies who came from the eaſt, and peopled Ger- 
many and Scandinavia, and among their poſterity for ſeveral a- 
ges ||. But at length a mighty conqueror, the leader of a new ar- 
my of adventurers from the eaſt, over-run the north of Europe, 
_ erected a great empire, aſſumed the name of Odin, and claimed the 
honours which had been formerly paid to that deity **, From 
thenceforward this deified mortal, under the name of Odin or 
Modin, became the chief object of the idolatrous worſhip of the 
Saxons and Danes in this iſland, as well as of many other nations. 
Having been a mighty and ſucceſsful warrior, he was believed to 
be the god of war, who gave victory, and revived courage in the 
conflict ff. Having civilized, in ſome meaſure, the countries 
which he conquered, and introduced arts formerly unknown, he 
was alſo worſhipped as the god of arts and artiſts. In a word, to 
this Odin his deluded worſhippers impiouſly aſcribed all the at- 
tributes which belong only to the true God: to him they built 


* Mallet, . 5. f Keyſler Antiq. Septent. p. 124. Ke. + See Nor · 
thern Antiquities, v. 2. p. 206. | Cluver. Ger. Antiq. p. 183. Mallet Intro- 
duct. c. 6. ** 1d. ibid. Ar Edda Iſland, fable 10. 
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magnificent temples, offered many ſacrifices, and conſecrated the 


fourth day of the week, which is {till called by his name in Eng- 


land, and in all the other countries where he was formerly wor- 
ſhipped *. Notwithſtanding all this, the founders of all the king- 
doms of the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy pretended to be deſcended 
from Wodin, and ſome of them at the diſtance only of a few ge- 


nerations . 
Next to Odin, Frea, or Frigga, his wife, was the maſt revered | 


divinity among the Heathen Saxons, Danes, and other northern 
nations. As Odin was believed to be the father, Frea was eſteem- 
ed the mother of all the other gods . In the moſt ancient times, 
Frea was the ſame with the goddeſs Herthus, or Earth, who was ſo 
devoutly worſhipped by the Angli and other German nations ||. 
But when Odin, the conqueror of the north, uſurped the honours 
due only to the true Odin, his wife Frea uſurped thoſe which had 
been formerly paid to mother Earth. She was worſhipped as the 
goddeſs of love and pleafure, who beſtowed on her votaries a va- 
riety of delights, particularty happy marriages and eaſy child- 
births . To Frea the fixth day of the week was conſecrated, 
which {till bears her name. | 
Thor, the eldeft and braveſt of the ſons of Odin and Frea, was, 
after his parents, the greateſt god of the Saxons and Danes while 
they continued Heathens. They believed, that Thor reigned o- 
ver all the aerial regions, which compoſed his immenſe palace, 


_ conſiſting of five hundred and forty halls; that he launched the 


thunder, pointed the lightning, and directed the meteors, winds, 
and ſtorms ++. To him they addreffed their prayers for favourable 
winds, refreſhing rains, and fruitful} ſeaſons; and to him the 
fifth day of the week, which ſtill bears his name, was conſecra- 
ted, | 
* Id. ibid. + Chron. Saxon. p. 13. 15. 19. 20. 25. 69. 77- + Edda, 
fable 10. I Tacit. Morib. — c. 40. Mallet Introduct. c. 6. 
f Edda, Fable 11. | | a | | 
Beſides 
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Beſides theſe three greateſt divinities, the Saxons and Danes had 
a prodigious number of inferior gods and goddeſſes, to whom 
they paid ſome kind of religious homage. Of theſe it will be ſuf- 
ficient to name a few. Balder, the ſecond ſon of Odin and Frea, 
was the god of light; Niord, the god of waters; Tyr, the god of 
champions; Brage, the god of orators and poets; and Heimdal was 
the door-keeper of the gods, and the guardian of the rainbow. 


A malevolent, cunning, and powerful ſpirit, named Loke, was by 


ſome eſteemed a god, by others an enemy both to gods and men, 
by all an object of many ſuperſtitious terrors 7. Frea and Odin 
had eleven daughters, who were all goddeſſes, viz. Eira, the god- 
deſs of medicine; Gefione, of virginity; Fulla, of dreſs; Freya, of 
true love; Lofna, of reconciliation ; Vara, of vows ; Snotra, of good 
manners; Gna, the meſſenger of Frea, &c. +, In a word, all the 


nations of the north, and amongſt others the Danes and Saxons, 
believed that the ſun, moon, ſtars, air, earth, ſea, rivers, lakes, 
woods, mountains, &c, were inhabited and ruled by certain ge- 
nii, who were capable of doing much good or much hurt to man- 


kind; and on that account were intitled to ſome degree of venera- 
tion [. Such were the vain imaginary deities our unhappy an- 


ceſtors, in the times of darkneſs, worſhipped. It now only re- 


mains to inquire, what were the various acts, and other circum- 


ſtances, of that worſhip. 
The acts of worfhip paid to their gods by the Heathen Danes 


and Saxons were theſe four; ſongs of praiſe and thankſgiving, — 


prayers and ſupplications, —offerings and ſacrifices, — incanta- 
tions, and rites of divination; in order to—expreſs their admira- 
tion of their perfections, and gratitude for their benefits, —to ob- 
tain thoſe bleflings from them which they deſired; — to appeaſe 
their diſpleaſure, and gain their love, — and to penetrate into their 
deſigns, 


Mallet. Introduct. c. 6. + Id. ibid. + Id. ibid. | Mallet, 
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Mankind have been always apt to form their ideas of the diſpo- 
ſitions of the deities whom they worſhipped, from thoſe which 
they felt in their own boſoms. Conſcious that nothing was more 
ſoothing to themſelves than the voice of praiſe, expreſſions of gra- 
titude and admiration ; theſe they conſtantly offered to the objects 
of their worſhip. The ſongs of praiſe compoſed in honour of O- 
din, and ſung at the ſolemnities of his worſhip, were almoſt in- 
numerable; and in thoſe ſongs, no fewer than one hundred and 


_ twenty-ſix honourable epithets were beſtowed on that god *. All 


the other gods and goddeſſes had many ſongs compoſed and ſung © 
in their praiſe, with a number of epithets, in proportion to the 
powers aſcribed to them, and the degrees of veneration in which 
they were held by their worſhippers f. = 

Prayers conſtituted a very conſiderable part of the worſhip 


which the Pagan Danes and Saxons paid to their divinities ; and it 


was one of the chief functions of their prieſts, to inſtruct them in 
the powers and properties of their ſeveral gods and goddeſſes, and 
in the prayers which they were to make to them according to their 
reſpective powers. To Odin they were directed to pray for victo- 
ry in battle; to Frigga, for ſucceſs in love and courtſhip; to Thor, 
to avert his thunderbolts from themſelves, and point them againſt 


their enemies; to Niord, for proſperous voyages and ſucceſs in 


fiſhing ; to Freya, for favourable ſeaſons and plentiful crops, &c. J. 


They boaſted much of their exact knowledge of the attributes and 


functions of their ſeveral gods, and of the prayers that were to be 
put up to each of them; and to this they aſcribed their proſperity 


and ſucceſs in their undertakings |. But when they did not obtain 


a favourable anſwer to their prayers, they were not afraid to teſti- 
fy their diſpleaſure againſt their gods, by ſhooting their arrows 
and throwing their darts towards heaven **. 


- 


® Northern Antiquities, v. 2. p. 189. ＋ Id. ibid. Tacit. Morib. German. 
£. 2. + Edda Iſland, fable 12. 13. 8 Id. ibid. ** Olai Mag- 
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The Danes and Saxons were not ſparing of their offerings and 
ſacrifices, to gain the favour and appeaſe the anger of their gods; 
and it was another branch of the duty of their prieſts to inſtruct 
them what kind of oblations were moſt acceptable to their ſeveral 
deities. To Odin they taught the people to ſacrifice horſes, dogs, 
and falcons, and on ſome occaſions cocks, and a fat bull, being all 
brave and fierce-animals; to Frigga the largeſt hogs; and to Thor 
fat oxen and horſes *. Theſe victims were lain before the altar, 
their blood received into a veſſel prepared for that purpoſe, and 
ſome part of it ſprinkled on the aſſembly : the intrails were in- 
ſpected by the prieſts, to diſcover the will of the gods from their 
appearances: ſome of the fleſh was burnt on the altar, and on the 
reſt the prieſts and people feaſted . At theſe feaſts, their fa- 
vourite liquors, beer and ale, were not forgotten; of which they 
_ drank deep and frequent draughts to the honour of their gods, 
putting up ſome with or prayer at every draught. In times of fa- 
mine, or other national calamities, or at the eve of ſome danger- 
ous war, the Danes and Saxons, as well as other Heathen na- 
tions, offered human ſacrifices to their gods, believing them to be 
more acceptable than any other. Theſe unhappy victims were 
commonly choſen from among criminals, captives, or ſlaves; but 
on ſome preſſing occaſions, perſons of the higheſt dignity were 
not ſpared 4. 

No nations in the world were more addicted to 1 or 
made greater efforts to penetrate into futurity, and diſcover the 
counſels of Heaven, than the ancient Danes and Saxons. Beſides 
thoſe arts of divination practiſed by their prieſts, in common 
with thoſe of other nations, they had many others peculiar to 
themſelves, which may be ſeen in the authors quoted below ||. 


* Mallet. Introduct. c.7. + Id ibid, + Id ibid. | Tacit. 
Morib. German. c. 9. 10. Cluver, Antiq. Ger, 1, 1, c. 36. Keyſler Antiq. Septent. 
p. 323. &c. Northern Antiquities, vol. 1. c. 7, 
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nations, began to build temples, they began alſo to ſet up the ſta- 


gods had emblems ſuited to their reſpective attributes ||. There 
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They gave great credit to the predictions of certain old women, 
who pretended to conſult the dead, to converſe with familiar ſpi- 
rits, and to have many other ways of diſcovering the will of the 
gods, and the iſſue of important undertakings. Some of theſe 
women became ſo famous for their reſponſes, that they were con- 
ſulted by the greateſt ſtates as infallible oracles, and even revered 
as goddeſſes, who, if p ug had lived a few ages later, would have 


been burnt for witches “ 
In very ancient times, aa Saxons, Danes, and other northern 
nations, had no covered temples, but worſhipped their gods in 


they began to build temples, in imitation of other nations, and 
at length erected ſome of incredible grandeur and magnificence f. 
In each of theſe temples there was a chapel, which was eſteemed 
the moſt holy place, where the images of the gods were ſet upon 
a kind of altar; before which ſtood another altar, plated with 
iron, for the holy fire, which burnt perpetually ; and near it a vaſe 
for receiving the blood of the victims, and a bruſh for ng | 
it upon the people . | 

About the ſame time that the Danes, Saxons, and other northern 


tues or images of their gods in theſe temples. The image of Odin 
was crowned, and completely armed, with a drawn ſword in his 
right hand, that of Frigga was an hermaphrodite, a bow in one 
hand, and a ſword in the other; that of Thor was crowned with . 
ſtars, and armed with a ponderous club; and thoſe of the other 


were many ſuch temples adorned with idols in different parts of 
England, while the Anglo-Saxons continued Heathens; but they 
were all deſtroyed at their converſion to Chriſtianity **. 


* Tacit. Morib. Ger. c. 8. Cæſar. Bel. Gal. I. 1. c. 50. Keyſler, p. 59. 
+ Olai. Magni. Hiſt. l. 3. c. 6. t Mallet, vol. 1. c. 7. | Mallet, 
Introduct. c. 7. Veritegan's —_— > xc. c. 3. * Bed, Hiſt, Eccl, I. 2. c. 13. 
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Though the ſacred fire was kept perpetually burning, and ſa- 
crifices were frequently, perhaps daily, offered in the temples of 
the Danes and Saxons ; yet there were certain great feſtivals that 
were celebrated with peculiar ſolemnity. One of the greateſt of 
theſe feſtivals was celebrated at the winter ſolſtice, which was the 
Mother Night, both on account of this feſtival, and of its being 
the beginning of the Anglo-Saxon year. This feaft was alſo 
called Jule, a name by which the Chriſtian feſtival of Chriſtmas, 
obſerved about the ſame ſeaſon of the year, is ſtill known in 


many parts of Scotland, and in ſome parts of England. The 


Heathen Iule was celebrated in honour of the god Thor, not only 
with ſacrifices, but with feaſting, drinking, dancing, and every 
poſlible expreſſion of mirth and joy *. The ſecond great feſtival 
was kept during the firſt quarter of the ſecond moon of the year, 


in honour of the goddeſs Frea, much in the ſame manner with 
the former T. The third and greateſt feſtival was celebrated in | 


honour of Odin, in the beginning of the ſpring, before they ſet 
out on their warlike expeditions, in order to obtain victory from 
that god of battles. Beſides theſe three great feſtivals, in honour 
of their three greateſt gods, they kept many others, at different 
ſeaſons, in honour of their inferior deities . 

Such was the vain, abſurd, and cruel ſuperſtition which reign- 
ed in all thoſe parts of England poſſeſſed by the Saxons and Danes 
before their converſion to Chriſtianity. The intelligent reader 
muſt obſerve, that though it bore a general reſemblance in ſeveral 
particulars to the Druidiſm of the ancient Britons, it differ- 
ed from it greatly in not a few reſpects. The Saxon and Daniſh 
prieſts were neither held in ſuch profound veneration, nor enjoyed 
ſo much power, eſpecially in civil affairs, as the Druids : their 
ſpeculative opinions in many things were very different; as 
were alſo the objects, the ſeaſons, and ceremonies, of their wor- 
ſhip. | | 

* Mallet, c. 7. + Id. ibid, 4 Id. ibid. 
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1n the period between the vival and the converſion of the Sa- 
xons, the Chriſtian religion was profeſſed by all the other nations 
of Britain, except the northern Pits, among whom it was alfo 
introduced by the famous St Columba, A. D. 565 *. It muſt, 
however, be confeſſed, that the church-hiſtory of the Britons, 
Scots, and Picts, is very imperfect in this period; either becauſe 
their clergy in thoſe calamitous times had no leiſure to write 
memoirs of their tranſactions, or becauſe thoſe memoirs have been 
loſt, 

After the departure of Germanus, the Britiſh churches were 
governed with great prudence, and preſerved from the contagion 
of hereſy, by ſome of his difciples. Among theſe, Dubritius and 
Iltutus were molt diſtinguiſhed for their learning, as well as for 
their zeal and piety. Dubritius was firſt Biſhop of Landaff, and 
afterwards Archbiſhop of Caerleon; and had the chief direction 
of two ſchools for the education of young perſons for the ſervice 
of the church . Iltutus preſided over a famous ſeminary of 
learning, at a place which, from him, is ſtill called Zantuet, or, 
The church of Iltut, in Glamorganſhire . In theſe academies ma- 
ny excellent perſons, who arrived at the higheſt dignities in the 


church, both at home and abroad, recerved their education ; — 


as Samſon Archbiſhop of Dol in Bretagne; — St Magloire, bis 


ſucceſſor in that ſee; — Maclovius Biſhop of St Malo; — Daniel 


Biſhop of Bangor; — St Theleau Biſhop of Landaff; —St David 


Biſhop of Menevia; — and many others ||. The Britiſh churches, 


therefore, amidſt all the calamities of this period, flouriſhed con- 
ſiderably both in piety and learning, under the miniſtry of Iltu- 
tus, Dubritius, their pupils and ſucceſſors. It cannot be denied, 
indeed, that Gildas, who flouriſhed in thoſe times, hath left a very 
diſmal picture of the ignorance and irreligion of the Britiſh cler- 


* Bed. Hiſt. Ecleſ. I. 3. c. 4. I Uſſer. Primord. Brit. Eccleſ. p. 445. 
} Leland, Collect. vol. 2. p. 42. | Godwin de præſul. Angliz, p. 600. 617. 
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gy. But Gildas was evidently a man of a querulous and gloomy 
temper, who painted every thing in che moſt unfavourable co- 
lours; and many of the clergy were probably far inferior to the 
eminent perſons named above in ſanctity or knowledge *. 

Several Britiſh ſynods were aſſembled in this period; but we 
| know very little with certainty of their tranſactions. Some of theſe 
ſeem to have been mixed aſſemblies of the moſt conſiderable men 
both in church and ſtate, for regulating civil as well as eccleſia- 
ſtical affairs T. In one of theſe mixed aſſemblies, A. D. 465, King 
Vortigern is ſaid to have been dethroned, and Ambrofius choſen 
King; in another, A. D. 512, Dubritius was tranſlated from Lan- 
daff to Caerleon, and St Theleau appointed Biſhop of Landaff in 
his room; and in a third, A. D. 516, the famous King Arthur 
was crowned, and his uncle St David appointed Archbiſhop of 
Caerleon ; who ſoon after removed the ſeat of his ſee to Menevia, 
which was afterwards, from him, called &? Davids . This ce- 
lebrated Archbiſhop held an eccleſiaſtical ſynod of all the Britiſh 
clergy, A. D. 519, for extirpating the remains, and preventing 
the revival, of the Pelagian hereſy. Oudocius Biſhop of Landaff 
held three provincial ſynods of the clergy of his dioceſe, for in- 
flicting the cenſures of the church againſt certain powerful delin- 
quents. But the tranſactions of thoſe ſynods reflect very little 
honour on the Britiſh princes or clergy concerned in them; as 
they ſhew the former to have been guilty of the moſt horrid acts 
of perfidy and cruelty, and the latter to have been ready enough 
to accept of liberal donations to the church, as the moſt ſolid &- 
- vidences of their repentance ||. | | 

The church-hiſtory of the Scots and Picts, in this period, is 
even more imperfect than that of the Britons. A few years be- 
fore the arrival of the Saxons, Palladius, a Greek by birth, is ſaid 
to have been ordained a biſhop by Celeſtine Biſhop of Rome, and 


Gild. Epiſt. + Spelman, Concil. vol. 1. p. 60. 61. + 1d. ibid. 
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In the period between the arrival and the converſion of the Sa- 
xons, the Chriſtian religion was profeſſed by all the other nations 
of Britain, except the northern Pits, among whom it was alfo 
introduced by the famous St Columba, A. D. 565 *. It muſt, 


however, be confeſſed, that the church-hiſtory of the Britons, 


Scots, and Pics, is very imperfect in this period; either becauſe 
their clergy in thoſe calamitous times had no leiſure to write 
memoirs of their tranſactions, or becauſe thoſe memoirs have been 


loſt, 


After the departure of Germanus, the Britiſh churches were 
governed with great prudence, and preſerved from the contagion 
of hereſy, by ſome of his diſciples. Among theſe, Dubritius and 
Iltutus were moſt diſtinguiſhed for their learning, as well as for 
their zeal and piety. Dubritius was firſt Biſhop of Landaff, and 
afterwards Archbiſhop of Caerleon; and had the chief direction 
of two ſchools for the education of young perſons for the ſervice 
of the church . Iltutus prefided over a famous ſeminary of 
learning, at a place which, from him, is ſtill called Zantuet, or, 
The church of Iltut, in Glamorganſhire 4. In theſe academies ma- 


ny excellent perſons, who arrived at the higheſt dignities in the 


church, both at home and abroad, received their education ; — 
as Samſon Archbiſhop of Dol in Bretagne; —St Magloire, his 
ſucceflor in that ſee; — Maclovins Biſhop of St Malo; — Daniel 


Biſhop of Bangor; — St Theleau Biſhop of Landaff; —St David 


Biſhop of Menevia ; —and many others ||. The Britiſh churches, 
therefore, amidſt all the calamities of this period, flouriſhed con- 
ſiderably both in piety and learning, under the miniſtry of Iltu- 


tus, Dubritius, their pupils and ſucceſſors. It cannot be denied, 


indeed, that Gildas, who flouriſhed in thoſe times, hath left a very 
diſmal picture of the ignorance and irreligion of the Britiſh cler- 


- 6 Uſer. Primord. Brit, Eccleſ. p. 445. 
| Godwin de præſul. Angliz, p. 600. 617. 
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oy. But Gildas was evidently a man of a querulous and gloomy 
temper, who painted every thing in che moſt unfavourable co- 
lours; and many of the clergy were probably far inferior to the 
eminent perſons named above in ſanctity or knowledge“. 

Several Britiſh ſynods were aſſembled in this period; but we 
know very little with certainty of their tranſactions. Some of theſe 
ſeem to have been mixed aſſemblies of the moſt conſiderable men 
both in church and ſtate, for regulating civil as well as eccleſia- 


ſtical affairs T. In one of theſe mixed aſſemblies, A. D. 405, King 
Vortigern is ſaid to have been dethroned, and Ambroſius choſen 


King; in another, A. D. 5 12, Dubritius was tranſlated from Lan- 


daff to Caerleon, and St Theleau appointed Biſhop of Landaff in 


his room; and in a third, A. D. 516, the famous King Arthur 


was crowned, and his uncle St David appointed Archbiſhop of 
Caerleon ; who ſoon after removed the ſeat of his ſee to Menevia, 
which was afterwards, from him, called St: David's F. This ce- 
lebrated Archbiſhop held an eccleſiaſtical ſynod of all the Britiſh 
clergy, A. D. 519, for extirpating the remains, and preventing 
the revival, of the Pelagian hereſy. Oudocius Biſhop of Landaff 
held three provincial ſynods of the clergy of his dioceſe, for in- 
flicting the cenſures of the church againſt certain powerful delin- 


quents. But the tranſactions of thoſe ſynods reflect very little 


honour on the Britiſh princes or clergy concerned in them; as 
they ſhew the former to have been guilty of the moſt horrid acts 


of perfidy and cruelty, and the latter to have been ready enough 


to accept of liberal donations to the church, as the moſt ſolid e- 
vidences of their repentance ||. | 

The church-hiſtory of the Scots and Pitts, in this period, is 
even more imperfect than that of the Britons. A few years be- 
fore the arrival of the Saxons, Palladius, a Greek by birth, is ſaid 
to have been ordained a biſhop by Celeſtine Biſhop of Rome, and 
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ſent to the Scots who believed in Chriſt “. One chief deſign of 
this miſſion ſeems to have been, to preſerve the Chriſtian Scots 
from the infection of the Pelagian hereſy, which was ſo zealouſly 
propagated by their countryman Celeſtius. It is not certainly 
known how long Palladius continued among the Scots, nor who 
ſucceeded him in the direction of their eccleſiaſtical affairs; tho 
it 15 unqueſtionable, that there muſt have been a conſiderable in- 
terval between his departure or death and the arrival of the fa- 
mous St Columba from Ireland, about the middle of the ſixth cen- 
tury f. This extraordinary perſon ſoon gained ſo great an aſcend- 
ant, both over princes and people, that he became a kind of dic- 

tator among the Scots and Picts, in civil as well as religious mat- 
ters, for more than thirty years F. Having obtained a grant of 
the ſmall iſland Hii, one of the Ebudæ, he there built a monaſtery, 
which was long conſidered as the mother and queen of all the mo- 
naſteries in Scotland ; and its abbots, though only preſbyters, were 
reſpected as the chief eccleſiaſtical perſons among the Scots, out 
of regard to its founder St Columba, who was a preſbyter, and 
not a biſhop ||. In this monaſtery many excellent perſons recei- 
ved their education, and were ſent from thence, not only to in- 


ſtruct the Scots and Pits, but even to convert the Saxons, as we 


ſhall ſee in the next ſection. | | 

We know of no very remarkable change that happened in the doc- 
trine, diſcipline, or worſhip, of the Britiſh churches, between the 
arrival and converſion of the Saxons; thoſe of the ſouth ſtill ad- 
hering to the Gallic ritual, which had been introduced among 
them by St Germanus Biſhop of Auxere, and thoſe of the north to 
that which had been introduced by their firſt inſtructors. 


* Bed, Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 1. c. 13. | + Id. I. 3. e. 4. i Adamnan. 
Vita St Columb. I Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 3. c. 4. 
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The h ifory of religion in Great Britain, from the arrival of Auſtin, 
A. D. 596, to A. D. 700. 


HE Saxons, at cheir coming into Britain, were not only 
Pagans, but they were animated with the moſt violent ha- 

tred againſt Chriſtianity. This appeared by their murdering the 
Chriſtian clergy without mercy, and deſtroying their places of 
worſhip, whenever they fell into their hands “. Their enmity a- 
gainſt the Chriſtian religion was kept alive, and even more infla- 
med, by their long and bloody conteſts with the Britons, who 
were Chriſtians. But when the fierceneſs of theſe conteſts abated, 
and they began to make treaties of peace, and form alliances, with 


the ancient inhabitants of the country, and with other Chriſtians, 
their animoſity againſt the Chriſtian religion gradually diminiſhed, 


they became better acquainted with it, and looked upon it with a 
more favourable eye. The marriage of Ethelbert King of Kent, 
A. D. 570, with Birtha, daughter of Cherebert King of France, a 
Chriſtian ' princeſs of great virtue and merit, contributed not a 
little to abate the prejudices of that prince and his ſubjects againſt 
her religion; for the free exerciſe of which ſhe had made ſtipula- 
tions in the marriage- contract . For this purpoſe, ſhe was al- 


_ lowed the uſe of a ſmall church without the walls of Canterbury, 


where Luidhart, a French biſhop, who came over in her retinue, 


with other clergymen, publicly performed all the rites of the Chri- 


ſtian worſhip T. By theſe, and other means, many of the Anglo- 


| Saxons, particularly in the kingdom of Kent, were brought to en- 


tertain ſo favourable an opinion of the Chriſtian religion, that 
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they were very deſirous of being better inſtructed in its prin- 
ciples k. 

When the Anglo-Saxons were thus diſpoſed to give the * a 
fair hearing, Providence provided them with inſtructors. St Gre- 
gory, (who was advanced to the Papal chair A. D. 590), prompt- 
ed by his zeal for religion, and having his compaſſion excited bj 
the ſight of ſome beautiful Engliſh youths expoſed to ſale in the 

ſtreets of Rome, reſolved to attempt the converſion of their coun- 

trymen, who, he was told, were ſtil] Heathens 7. With this 

view, he appointed Auſtin, or Auguſtin, a monk of the convent 
of St Andrew's at Rome, with forty other monks, to go into Eng- 

land, and endeavour to bring the people of that country to the 

knowledge and profeſſion of Chriſtianity J. Theſe miſſionaries 


accordingly ſet out on their journey; but before they proceeded 


far, beginning to reflect on the great diſtance of the country, the 
ferocious character of its inhabitants, and their own ignorance of 
the language of thoſe they were appointed to inſtru, they made 
a ſtop, and ſent back Auſtin their leader, to repreſent theſe dif- 
ficulties to St Gregory, and obtain his permiſſion for their return 
to Rome. But Gregory rejected their requeſt, and ſent them by 
Auſtin an animating letter, exhorting them to deſpiſe all dangers 
and difficulties, and proceed boldly in their glorious undertaking, 
for which they would obtain an immortal reward in heaven ||. 
By the ſame meſſenger, he furniſhed them with letters of recom- 
mendation to the King, Queen, and ſeveral biſhops of France; 
who received them kindly, and provided them with all neceſſaries, 


particularly with interpreters, who underſtood the language of the 


Anglo-Saxons, which was then nearly the ſame with that of the 
Franks **, Thus encouraged and provided, Auſtin, with his 
companions, ſailed from France A. D. 596, and landed in the 


+ Bed. Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 1. c. 23. I. 2. c. f. 
* Id. I. 5. epiſt. 54. Bed. 
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iſle of Thanet; from whence they immediately diſpatched one of 
their interpreters, to acquaint King Ethelbert with the news and 
deſign of their coming. That prince ſoon after gave them an audi- 
ence in the open air; and having heard their meſſage, replied, 
that he could not without further conſideration abandon the reli- 
gion of his anceſtors; but as they had come ſo far on a friend! 
errand, he aſſigned them a place of reſidence in the city of Canter- 


bury, and allowed them to uſe their beſt endeavours to convert 


his ſubjects . The miſſionaries having thus obtained the royal 
licence, entered the city of Canterbury in ſolemn proceſſion ; carry- 


ing before them the picture of Chriſt, and a filver croſs, and fing- 


ing the following hymn: © We beſeech thee, O Lord! of thy 
% mercy let thy wrath and anger be turned away from this city, 
* and from thy holy place; for we have finned. Hallelujah!“ 
In this manner they proceeded to the place of their reſidence, and 
immediately entered on the labours of their miſſion; which were 
crowned with ſuch fucceſs, that in a very ſhort time the King, 
and great multitudes of his ſubjects, were converted; of whom 
Auſtin baptized no fewer than ten thouſand on Chriſtmas day f. 
Things bearing this favourable aſpect, Auſtin made a journey in- 
to France; and was there, by the Archbiſhop of Arles, conſecra- 
ted Archbiſhop of the Engliſh, hoping that this new dignity would 
give additional influence to his exhortations F. About the ſame 
time he diſpatched two of his companions to Rome, to acquaint 
St Gregory with the joyful tidings of the converſion of the Eng- 
liſh; and with them he ſent ſeveral queſtions in writing, to which 
he defired anſwers, for the regulation of his future conduct ||. 
Some of theſe queſtions are ſo trifling, and others ſo indelicate, 
that it would be very improper to inſert a tranſlation of them in 


®* Ped, I. 1. c. 25. . + Gervas, Act. Pontific. Cant. apud decem ſcript, 
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they were very defirous of being better inſtructed in its prin- 


ciples *. 
When the Anglo-Saxons were dns diſpoſed to give the goſpel a 


fair hearing, Providence provided them with inſtructors. St Gre- 
gory, (who was advanced to the Papal chair A. D. 590), prompt- 
ed by his zeal for religion, and having his compaſſion excited by 
the ſight of ſome beautiful Engliſh youths expoſed to ſale in the 
ſtreets of Rome, reſolved to attempt the converſion of their coun- 


trymen, who, he was told, were ſtill Heathens F. With this 


view, he appointed Auſtin, or Auguſtin, a monk of the convent 
of St Andrew's at Rome, with forty other monks, to go into Eng- 
land, and endeavour to bring the people of that country ro the 
knowledge and profeſſion of Chriſtianity 4. Theſe miſſionaries 
accordingly ſet out on their journey; but before they proceeded 
far, beginning to refle& on the great diſtance of the country, the 
ferocious character of its inhabitants, and their own 1gnorance of 
the language of thoſe they were appointed to inſtruct, they made 
a ſtop, and ſent back Auſtin their leader, to repreſent theſe dif- 
Gees SR Bregory, 3DS Main his permiſhon for their return 
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the language of thoſe they were pp co 177 


to Rome. 
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Auſtin an animating letter, exhorting them to deſpiſe all dangers 
and difficulties, and proceed boldly in their glorious undertaking, 
for which they would obtain an immortal reward in heaven |. 
By the ſame meſſenger, he furniſhed them with letters of recom- 


a ſtop, and ſent back Auſtin their leader, to repreſenc theſe die: 
ficulties to St G1egory, and obtain his permiſſion for their return 
But Gregory rejected their requeſt, and ſent them by 


mendation to the King, Queen, and ſeveral biſhops of France; 
who received them kindly, and provided them with all neceſfaries, 


particularly with interpreters, who underſtood the language of the 


Anglo-Saxons, which was then nearly the ſame with that of the 


Franks *. Thus encouraged and provided, Auſtin, with his 


companions, ſailed from France A. D. 596, and landed in the 


+ Bed. Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 1. c. 23. I. 2. c. 1. 


Gregor. Epiſt, I. 5. epiſt. 58. 59 
* Id. I. 5. epiſt. 54. Bed. 


＋ Id. ibid. I Gregor. Epiſt. I. 4. epiſt. 57. 
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iſle of Thanet; from whence they immediately diſpatched one of Cent. VI. 
| ; | 
their interpreters, to acquaint King Ethelbert with the news and 
deſign of their coming. That prince ſoon after gave them an audi- 
ence in the open air; and having heard their meſſage, replied, 
that he could not without further conſideration abandon the reli- 
gion of his anceſtors; but as they had come ſo far on a friend! | | 
errand, he aſſigned them a place of reſidence in the city of Canter- 
bury, and allowed them to uſe their beſt endeavours to convert 
his ſubjects l. The miffionaries having thus obtained the royal 
licence, entered the city of Canterbury in ſolemn proceſſion; carry- 
ing before them the picture of Chriſt, and a ſilver croſs, and ſing- 3 
ing the following hymn: * We beſeech thee, O Lord! of thy 
&* mercy let thy wrath and anger be turned away from this city, 
„and from thy holy place; for we have ſinned. Hallelujah!“ 
In this manner they proceeded to the place of their reſidence, and 
immediately entered on the labours of their miſſion; which were 
crowned with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a very ſhort time the King, 


and great multitudes of his ſubjects, were converted ; of whom 
Auſtin baptized no fewer than ten thouſand on Chriſtmas day . 


NN TERIDESE NAG favourable aſpect, Auſtin made A W 
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Auſtin baptized no fewer than ten thouſand on cnrinmas da 
Things bearing this favourable aſpect, Auſtin made a journey in- 


to France; and was there, by the Archbiſhop of Arles, conſecra- 
ted Archbiſhop of the Engliſh, hoping that this new dignity would 
give additional influence to his exhortations F. About the ſame 
time he diſpatched two of his companions to Rome, to acquaint 
St Gregory with the joyful tidings of the converſion of the Eng- 
liſh; and with them he ſent ſeveral queſtions in writing, to which 
he defired anſwers, for the regulation of his future conduct |, 
Some of theſe queſtions are ſo trifling, and others ſo indelicate, 
that it would be very improper to inſert a tranſlation of them in 


ged. I. 1. c. 25. II Gervas, Act. Pontific. Cant. apud decem ſcript, 
col. 1632. + Bed. Hiſt, I. 1. c. 27. Id. ibid. 
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they were very deſirous of being better inſtructed in its prin- 
ciples *, | 

When the Anglo-Saxons were thus Aifpoſed to give the goſpel a 
fair hearing, Providence provided them with inſtructors. St Gre- 
gory, (who was advanced to the Papal chair A. D. 590), prompt- 
ed by his zeal for religion, and having his compaſſion excited by 
the fight of ſome beautiful Engliſh youths expoſed to ſale in the 
ſtreets of Rome, reſolved to attempt the converſion of their coun- 


trymen, who, he was told, were ſtill Heathens T. With this 


view, he appointed Auſtin, or Auguſtin, a monk of the convent 
of St Andrew's at Rome, with forty other monks, to go into Eng- 
land, and endeavour to bring the people of that country ro the 
knowledge and profeſſion of Chriſtianity T. Theſe miſſionaries 
accordingly ſet out on their journey; but before they proceeded 
far, beginning to reflect on the great diſtance of the country, the 


ferocious character of its inhabitants, and their own ignorance of 


the language of thoſe they were appointed to inſtruct, they made 


a ſtop, and ſent back Auſtin their leader, to repreſent theſe dif- 


ficulties to St Gregory, and obtain his permiſhon for their return 
to Rome. But Gregory rejected their requeſt, and ſent them by 
Auſtin an animating letter, exhorting them to deſpiſe all dangers 
and difficulties, and proceed boldly in their glorious undertaking, 


for which they would obtain an immortal reward in heaven ||. 


By the ſame meſſenger, he furniſhed them with letters of recom- 


mendation to the King, Queen, and ſeveral biſhops of France; 
who received them kindly, and provided them with all neceſſaries, 


particularly with interpreters, who underſtood the language of the 
Anglo-Saxons, which was then nearly the ſame with that of the 
Franks **, Thus encouraged and provided, Auſtin, with his 


companions, failed from France A. D. 596, and landed in the 
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iſle of Thanet; from whence they immediately diſpatched one of 
their interpreters, to acquaint King Ethelbert with the news and 
deſign of their coming. That prince ſoon after gave them an audi- 


ence in the open air; and having heard their meſſage, replied, 


that he could not without further conſideration abandon the reli- 
gion of his anceſtors; but as they had come ſo far on a friend]! 


errand, he aſſigned them a place of reſidence in the city of Canter- 


bury, and allowed them to uſe their beſt endeavours to convert 
his ſubjects . The miffionaries having thus obtained the royal 
licence, entered the city of Canterbury in ſolemn proceſſion ; carry- 
ing before them the picture of Chriſt, and a filver croſs, and ſing- 
ing the following hymn: © We beſeech thee, O Lord! of thy 
* mercy let thy wrath and anger be turned away from this city, 
* and from thy holy place; for we have ſinned. Hallelujah !” 
In this manner they proceeded to the place of their reſidence, and 
immediately entered on the labours of their miſſion ; which were 
crowned with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a very ſhort time the King, 
and great multitudes of his ſubjects, were converted; of whom 
Auſtin baptized no fewer than ten thouſand on Chriſtmas day F. 
Things bearing this favourable aſpect, Auſtin made a journey in- 
to France; and was there, by the Archbiſhop of Arles, conſecra- 
ted Archbiſhop of the Engliſh, hoping that this new dignity would 
give additional influence to his exhortations T. About the ſame 
time he diſpatched two of his companions to Rome, to acquaint 
St Gregory with the joyful tidings of the converſion of the Eng- 
liſh; and with them he ſent ſeveral queſtions in writing, to which 

he defired anſwers, for the regulation of his future conduct ||. 

Some of theſe queſtions are ſo trifling, and others ſo indelicate, 

that it would be very improper to inſert a tranſlation of them in 


* Ped. I. 1. c. 25. . + Gervas, Act. Pontific. Cant. apud decem ſcript. 
col. 1632. t Bed. Hiſt, I. 1. c. 27. Id. ibid. | 
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this place: they may be found at full length, with St Gregory's 
anſwers, in the authors quoted below *. 
Cent. VII. Gregory received the news of Auſtin's facet in England with 
— great joy; and reſolving to neglect nothing in his power to ren- 
. der it ſtill greater, he ſent back his meſſengers, and with them 
ſenr to * Mellitus, Juſtus, Paulinus, and ſeveral others, to aſſiſt in propaga- 
ung the knowledge of the goſpel among the Engliſh, With theſe 
new miſſionaries he ſent recommendatory letters to ſeveral princes 
and biſhops of France, and to the King and Queen of Kent, with 
certain prudential admonitions to Auſtin, a model for the govern- 
ment of the church of England, and a valuable preſent of books, 
veſtments, ſacred utenſils, and holy relics T. One of the advices 
which Gregory gave to Auſtin was, Not to deſtroy the Heathen 
temples of the Engliſh, but only to remove the images of their 
gods, to waſh the walls with holy water, to erect altars, and de- 
poſit relics in them, and ſo convert them into Chriſtian churches; 
not only to ſave the expence of building new ones, but that the 
people might be more eaſily prevailed upon to frequent thoſe pla- 
ces of worſhip to which they had been accuſtomed. He directs 
him further, to accommodate the ceremonies of the Chriſtian wor- 
hip, as much as poſſible, to thoſe of the Heathen, that the people 
might not be much ſtartled at the change; and in particular, he 
2dviſes him to allow the Chriſtian converts, on certain feſtivals, to 
kill and eat a great number of oxen to the glory of God, as they 
had formerly done to the honour of the devil 1. Theſe. admoni- 
tions, which were but too well obſerved, introduced the groſſeſt 
corruptions into the Chriſtian worſhip, and ſhew how much the 
apoſtles of the ſixth and ſeventh centuries had departed from the 
ſimplicity and ſincerity of thoſe of the firſt. | 
St Gregory's Though Gregory's model for the government of the church of 
model of gp- England was never put in execution, the following very brief ac- 
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count of it may not be unacceptable. In a letter to Auſtin, with 
which he ſent him the pall, (an ornament peculiar to metrepoli- 
tans), he directs him, to ordain twelve biſhops in his own pro- 
vince of Canterbury; to ſend a biſhop to York; and as ſoon as 
the Engliſh in the north were converted, to ordain other twelve 
biſhops in thoſe parts as ſuffragans to the ſee of York, to whoſe 
biſhop he would then ſend the pall. He ordains, that as long as 
Auſtin lived he ſhould enjoy the primacy over all the biſhops of 


both provinces, as well as over all the Britiſh biſhops; but that 


after his death, the metropolitical ſee ſhould be removed from Can- 
terbury to London; and that from thenceforward, the archbiſhops 
of London and York ſhould have precedency, according to the ſe- 
niority of their conſecrations x. But though theſe directions might 
have great influence on Auſtin and his clergy who had come from 


Rome, they were ſo little regarded by the Engliſh, and ſo reſo- 


lutely oppoſed by the Britons, that they were never executed. 
Auſtin, who ſeems to have been naturally vain enough, was 
much elated by thoſe marks of diſtinction which he received from 


Rome, and laboured with great earneſtneſs to eſtabliſh his metro- 
political authority over the Britiſh churches. With this view, he 


held two councils with the Britiſh biſhops and clergy; in which 


he propoſed to them, that if they would acknowledge him for their 5 
metropolitan; conform to the church of Rome in the time of 


keeping Eaſter, and the manner of adminiſtering baptiſm; and 
join with the Roman clergy in preaching to the Engliſh, he would 
bear with them in other things T. But the Britons, ſtrongly at- 
tached to their own ancient cuſtoms, and greatly irritated at the 
pride of Auſtin, who did not ſo much as riſe from his ſeat to re- 
ceive them at their coming into the council, rejected all his pro- 
poſals; which put this meek apoſtle into fo violent a paſſion, that 
he threatened them with the wrath of Heaven, and the hoſtilities 


* Bed, I. 1. c. 29. + Id. I. 2. e. 2. Spel. Con, t. f. P. 104. | 
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of the Engliſh . What influence this good man had in drawing 


don the wrath of Heaven on the unhappy Britons, it is not ſo 


eaſy to determine; but we have good reafon to tuſpect, that he 


had but too much hand in kindling the flames of war which foon 
after broke out between them and their ancient enemies the Eng- 


kſh, and involved them in very great calamities. 

Auſtin, after he had failed in his attempts of reducing the Bri- 
tifſh churches under his authority, applied himſelf to enlarge and 
regulate the church of England. He conſecrated Juſtus to be 
biſhop of Rocheſter, Mellitus to be biſhop of the Eaſt-Saxons, and 
Laurentius to be his own ſucceſſor in the ſee of Canterbury f. 
Theſe conſecrations were performed A. D. 604; and Auſtin died 


either that year or the year after, leaving the knowledge and pro- 


feſſion of Chriſtianity among the Engliſh confined within the nar- 
row limits of the little kingdom of Kent 4. 


Laurentius, the ſucceſſor of Auſtin, made a new effort to . | 


the Britiſh Chriſtians to adopt the ufages of the church of Rome, 
by writing paſtoral letters bath to them and to. the Scots, earneſtly 
intreating them to conform to the rites of the Roman church, par- 


. ticularly as to the time of keeping Eaſter ||. But theſe letters made 


no impreſſion on thoſe to whom they were addreſſed. 


Mellitus was more ſucceſsful in his endeavours to convert the 


Eaſt-Saxons, who inhabited the countries of Eſſex and Middleſex, 
and were under the immediate government of Seber, ſiſter's ſon 
to Ethelbert King of Kent, to whom he was tributary, That 
prince, by the preaching of Mellitus, and the influence of his 
royal uncle, was perſuaded to embrace the Chriſtian religion; in 
which he was imitated by fo many of his ſubjects, that a biſhop's 
fee was eſtabliſhed at London, which was then the capital of that 
bttle ſtate “!. Mellitus, the firſt biſhop of this ſee, made a Journey 
to Rome A. D. 610, to conſult with Boniface IV. who then filled 


Id. ibid. | + Id. I. 2. c. 3. ＋ Anglia Sacra, t. 1. p. 91. 
Bed. Hiſt. Eccleſ, 1. 2. c. 4. ls 2 Þ 5 
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che Papal chair, about the affairs of the church of England, and 
was preſent at a council which was then celebrated in that city; 
and at his return brought with him the decrees of that council, 


together with letters from the Pope to Ethelbert King of Kent, and 
Laurentius Archbiſhop of Canterbury *. 


Not long after the return of Mellitus from Rome, the infant church 


of England was involved in very great calamities, and threatened 
- with total ruin. For Ethelbert King of Kent dying February 24. 
A. D. 616, his ſon and ſucceſſor Eadbald married his father's wi- 


dow, and renounced Chriſtianity, which did not tolerate ſuch in- 


ceſtuous marriages; and his defection occaſioned the apoſtaſy 
of the greateſt part of his ſubjects f. Seber, King of the Eaſt- 


Saxons, did not long ſurvive his uncle, but dying that ſame year, 


| was ſucceeded by his three ſons; who having never been Chriſtians, 
reſtored the Pagan worſhip in their . and obliged Mel- 
litus to retire into Kent 4. 

Here the three biſhops, Laurentius, Juſtus, and Mellitus, held 
a conſultation concerning the preſent poſture of affairs; and being 
of opinion, that the cauſe of Chriſtianity among the Engliſh was 
deſperate, they reſolved to retire into France, and reſerve them- 
ſelves for better times. In conſequence of this reſolution, Juſtus 


and Mellitus actually departed ; but while Laurentius was prepa- 


ring to follow them, Eadbald King of Kent, ſtruck with remorfe 


for his criminal conduct, repudiated his mother-in-law, return- 


ed to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and encouraged Laurentius to 
reſume the duties of his office, and invite his brethren to return; 
who accordingly came back about a year after their departure. 
Juſtus was reſtored to the ſee of Rocheſter; but the Eaſt-Saxons 
continuing in their apoſtaſy, Mellitus did not recover his biſhop- 
ric of London ||. However Laurentius, Archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, dying A. D. 619, Mellitus was advanced to the Archiepi- 


Id. I. 2. e. 4. 12. © fo £ Id. ibid. Id. ibid. 
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ſcopal chair; in which he ſat about ſix years, and was ſucceeded 


by Juſtus biſhop of Rocheſter A. D. 624 ®. 
About this time an event happened that paved the way for the 
farther propagation of the goſpel in England. This was the mar- 


riage of Edwin King of Northumberland to Edelburga, daughter 
of Ethelbert King of Kent; who being a Chriſtian princeſs, had 
the free excerciſe of the Chriſtian religion ſecured to her and her 
houſehold ; and Paulinus being conſecrated a biſhop by Juſtus, ac- 
companied her into Northumberland T. This prelate was not on- 
ly allowed to perform the duties of his facred function in the 
Queen's family, but to preach the gofpel to as many as were will- 
ing to hear it. His labours for ſome time were not very ſucceſsful; 
but King Edwin, who was a wiſe and great prince, having, after 
long conſideration, and many conſultations with his council, em- 
braced the Chriſtian religion, his example was followed by Coiffi 
the high-prieſt, and many of his nobility, and great multitudes of 
the common people . Paulinus commonly followed the court, 
which reſided ſometimes in Bernicia and ſometimes in Deira, 
preaching, and baptizing his converts in ſome neighbouring ſtream 
or fountain. The crouds of theſe converts at length became ſo 
great, that Paulinus is ſaid to have baptized no fewer than twelve 


thouſand in one day in the river Swale |. By the influence of 


Edwin, and the miniſtry of Paulinus, Carpwald King of the Eaſt- 
Angles, and many of his ſubjects, particularly in Lincolnſhire, 
were converted **, To reward theſe mighty ſervices, Edwin erect- 
ed a biſhop's ſee at York for Paulinus, and even obtained an arch- 


biſhop's pall for him from Pope Honorius f. 


But when things bore this favourable aſpect, the church of 
Northumberland was almoſt entirely ruined in a moment, by the 
deplorable fall of the great King Edwin and his army in battle 


A. D. 633 f. The apoſtaſy of the Northumbrians was ſo general, 


* Godwin de præſul. Angl. p. 58. F Bed. I. 2. c. 9. 1 Id. ibid. c. 14. 
Nennius apud xv. ſcript. p. 117. Bed. I. 2. c. 16. 11 Id. c. 19. f Id. c. 20. 
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and the diſtractions of their country ſo great after that fatal event, 
that Paulinus found himſelf obliged to abandon his ſcattered flock, 
and retire into * where he was appointed Biſhop of Roch- 
eſter. 

Juſtus Archbiſhop of Canterbury Sing A. D. 633, he was ſuc- 
ceeded by Honorius, a diſciple of St Gregory, who was conſe- 
crated by Paulinus at Lincoln *. "This prelate was the firſt in Eng- 
land who began to divide his dioceſe into. pariſhes, and fix a re- 
ſiding clergyman in each; as before his time the clergy reſided 
either in monaſteries or biſhops houſes, and made occaſional jour- 
neys into other parts, preaching and adminiſtering the ſacra- 
ments Þ. 

The churches of Northumberland and Eaſt-Angha did not con- 
tinue long in a ſtate of deſolation; for King Oſwald, who had lived 
many years among the Scots, by whom he was kindly entertained, 
and inſtructed in the knowledge of Chriſtianity, having recovered 
the kingdom of Northumberland, ſent into Scotland for Chriſtian. 


clergy to inſtruct nd convert his ſubjects. Aidan, one of the 


moſt pious and learned of theſe Scotch miſſionaries, was appoint- 
ed the firſt Biſhop: of Lindisfarne, or Holy-Iſland; to which place 
the biſhop's ſeat was removed from York . By the labours of Ai- 
dan, and many other Scotch monks who followed him into Eng- 


land, the Northumbrians were ſoon reſtored to the knowledge and 


profeſſion of Chriſtianity ||. As the Eaſt-Angles had apoſtati- 
zed at the ſame time, they were reſtored in the ſame manner with- 
the Northumbrians. For Sigebert, a prince of their royal family, 
having lived ſome time in exile among the Franks, and been by 
them converted to Chriſtianity, at his reſtoration to his kingdom, 
brought with him Felix, a Burgundian prieſt, who was appointed 
the firſt Biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles, and had his ſee fixed at a place: 


called Donmoc **, 


* Bed. I. 2. c. 19. | + Godwin, p. 59, | E Bed: L 3 e. 3. 
Id. ibid. c. 5. Klee. 7 Rl 
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About the ſame time that Chriſtianity was thus reſtored among 
the Northumbrians and Eaſt-Angles, it began to be preached to 
the Weſt-Saxons by Berinus, a miſſionary from Rome *, The 
arrival of Oſwald King of Northumberland at the court of Cyni- 


giſel King of Weſſex, A. D. 635, to marry the daughter of that 


prince, contributed greatly to the ſucceſs of Berinus : for by his 
perſuaſion Cynigiſel not only embraced the Chriſtian religion, but 
alſo founded an Epiſcopal ſee at Dorcheſter; ; of which Berinus 


was the firſt biſhop f. 


When the Eaſt-Saxons had continued about forty years in a ſtate 


of apoſtaſy, Sigebert their King was perſuaded to embrace Chri- 


ſtianity by his friend Oſwi King of Northumberland; and great 
multitudes of his ſubjects were converted by the nite of Chad, 
a Northumbrian prieſt, who was conſecrated Biſhop of London by 


Finanus Biſhop of Lindisfarne . 


Though the middle parts of England, which conſtituted the 
powerful kingdom of Mercia, were ſurrounded by Chriſtian ſtates 


on all hands, they continued a long time in Pagan darkneſs, 


Theſe parts however were at length viſited by the light of the 
goſpel, about the middle of the ſeventh century, in the following 
manner ||. Piada, the eldeſt fon of Penda, King of Mercia, ha- 
ving viſited the court of Oſwi King of Northumberland, in order 
to marry Alchflida, the daughter of that prince, was there con- 
verted to Chriſtianity, with all his followers. At his return 
home, he carried with him four clergymen, named Chad, Ada, 
Belle, and Diuma, who preached the goſpel in Mercia with great 
ſucceſs; and the laſt of theſe, who was a Scotchman, was conſe- 
crated the firſt biſhop of the Mercians by Biſhop Finanus *. 
From the above account, it appears, that the Engliſh in the 
kingdoms of Kent and Weſſex were converted to and inſtructed 
in the Chriſtian religion by miſſionaries from Rome and France; 


© Id. ibid. C. 7. f + Id, ibid, 4 Bed. I. 2. C. 22. 5 ] Id, ibid. 
F. 8. * Id. ibid. 
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while thoſe of Mercia and Northumberland received the light of 
the goſpel from preachers of the Scotch nation. All theſe different 


teachers eſtabliſhed the rites and uſages of the churches from whence 


they came, in thoſe which they planted; which gave riſe to many 


controverſies between the Englith churches in the ſouth, and thoſe 


in the north about their reſpective cuſtoms; particularly about the 


time of keeping Eaſter, and the form of the eccleſiaſtical tonſure. 


The churches planted by the Roman mithonaries kept Eaſter on 
the firſt Sunday after the fourteenth and before the twenty-ſecond 
day of the firſt moon after the vernal equinox ; and thoſe planted 
by the Scotch kept that feſtival on the firſt Sunday after the thir- 
teenth and before the twenty-firſt day of the ſame moon. By 
this means, when the fourteenth day of that moon happened to be 
a Sunday, thoſe of the Scotch communion celebrated the feaſt of 
Eaſter on that day; whereas thoſe of the Romiſh communion did 
not celebrate theirs till the Sunday after. The Romiſh clergy in 


the ſouth of England, animated with the haughty intolerant ſpi- 


rit of the church from whence they came, were not contented with 
enjoying their own cuſtoms in peace, but laboured with much 
violence to impoſe them upon the Britons, Scots, and northern 
Engliſh, who were all abundantly tenacious of their own uſages. 
At length a famous council was ſummoned by Oſwi King of 
Northumberland at Whitby in Yorkſhire, A. D. 664, to determine 
this mighty controverſy ; which occaſioned no little confuſion in 


his own family, his Queen and ſon following the Roman ritual, 


while he obferved the Scotch. The principal champions on the 


| Romiſh fide at this council were, Agelbert biſhiop of the Weſt- 


Saxons, with Agatho, James, Romanus, and Wilfred, prieſts ; 
while Colman biſhop of Lindisfarne, with ſome of his clergy, ma- 
naged the argument on the other ſide. The Scotch orators main- 
tained, That their manner of celebrating Faſter was preſcribed by 


* Bed, . 3. e. 25. 
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Cent. Ml. St John the beloved diſciple; and the Romaniſts affirmed, with 
equal confidence, that theirs was inſtituted by St Peter, the prince 
of the apoſtles, and the door-keeper of heaven. Oſwi was ſtruck. 
with this laſt circumſtance; and both parties acknowledging that 
Peter kept the keys of heaven, the King declared that he was de- 
termined not to diſoblige this celeſtial porter upon any account, 
but to obſerve all his inſtitutions to the utmoſt of his power, for 
fear he ſhould turn his back upon him when he came to the gate 
of heaven. This ſagacious declaration was applauded by the. 
whole aſſembly; and the Roman orators obtained a complete vic- 
tory: at which Biſhop Colman, and many of his clergy, were ſo 
much offended, that they left England, and returned into their - 
native country *, Though Venerable Bede cenſures theſe Scotch 
clergy with great ſeverity, for the abominable error into which 
they had fallen about the time of keeping Eaſter, he commends 
them very much for their great learning, piety, and virtue ; par- 
- ticularly for their contempt of riches, and their great diligence in 
their miniſterial offices; which made ſome little atonement for 
their moſt pernicious hereſy f. After the departure of Colman, 
one Tuda was choſen biſhop cf the Northumbrians ; but he dying 
not long after, Wilfred, who had been preceptor to Alchfred 
Prince of Northumberland, and the chief ſpeaker on the victo- 
rious ſide at the late council of Whitby, was elected in his room, 
and ſent into France to receive conſecration, He was accordingly 
conſecrated by his friend Agilbertus, now Archbiſhop of Paris; 
but making too long a ſtay abroad, his ſee was filled up in his ab- 
ſence by Ceada a Scotchman, but of the Roman communion, who 
was conſecrated by Wini, the firſt biſhop of Wincheſter f. 
Theodore After Oſwi King of Northumberland embraced the Roman cu- 
Archbilbop . ftoms, he became zealous in his endeavours to bring all the Eng- 


of Canterbu- 
ry. liſh churches to a conformity with and obedience to the church 


+ Id. ibid. c. 26. + Eddii vita Wilfridi, apud xv. 
0. 


® Bed. I. 3. c. 25, 
ſcript. p. 58. 
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of Rome. With this view, he joined with Egbert King of Kent 
in ſending Wighart, elect of Canterbury, to Rome, to be conſe- 
crated according to the Roman ritual. Wighart was received and 
treated with great reſpect at Rome, but died before his conſecra- 
tion, of the plague, which then raged in that city *, Upon this Vi- 
talian, who then filled the Papal chair, took a bold ſtep, and 
made choice of one Theodore, a native of Tarſus in Cilicia, a man 
of courage, learning, and good ſenſe, to fill the place for which 
Wighart was deſigned, aud conſecrated him Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury 25th March, A. D. 668 +. Theodore having received 


where he arrived in May 669, and was favourably received by Eg- 
arrival, the new Archbiſhop viſited all the Engliſh churches, con- 


ſecrated biſhops where they were wanting, and reduced every 
thing to a perfect conformity to the church of Rome. In this 


bout the biſhoprick of the Northumbrians, by tranſlating Ceada to 
the ſee of Litchfield, and eſtabliſhing Wilfred at York, which 
was now again become the ſeat of the biſhop of Northumber- 
land J. | | 

Still further to conſolidate this union of the Engliſh churches 
with each other, and with the church of Rome, Theodore ſum- 
moned a council of the Engliſh biſhops, with their chief clergy, to 
meet at Hartford, A. D. 673. At this council, beſides the Metro- 
politan, Biſi biſhop of the Faſt-Angles, Lutherius biſhop of the 
Weſt-Saxons, Winfred biſhop of the Mercians, and Putta biſhop 
of Rocheſter, were preſent in perſon, and Wilfred bithop of York 
by proxy. Theodore, who preſided in this ſynod, produced a co- 
py of the canons which he had brought with him from Rome, and 


* Bed. I. 3. c. 29. 1 Id. 1. 4. c. 1. Id. I. 4 c. 2. 
1 ſerved, 


the clerical tonſure after the Roman form, ſet out for England; 


bert King of Kent, and the other Engliſh princes. Soon after his 


progreſs he terminated the diſpute between Ceada and Wilfred a- 


pointed out ten of them which were peculiarly neceſſary to be ob- 
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ſerved, in order to eſtabliſh a perfect uniformity among all the 
Englith churches; to which he demanded, and obtained, the con- 
ſent of all the members *. 

Befides this union among the Engliſh churches, and conform- 
ty to the church of Rome, which was brought about by Theo- 
dore, with the conſent and authority of the Englith Kings, this 
prelate introduced ſeveral new doctrines and practices that were 
formerly unknown. One of the moſt important of theſe inno- 
vations was the introduction of auricular confeſſion to a prieſt, as 
neceſſary to abſolution; directly contrary to the doctrine of the 
Scotch miſſionaries, who taught, that confeſſion to God was ſuf- 
freient f. | : = 

Theodore having, by his own addreſs, and the favourable diſ- 
poſition of the Engliſh princes of that time, obtained a tacit re- 
cognition of his own metropolitical power over all the Englith 


churches, began to exerciſe it with no little ſeverity, by depoſing 
Winfred Biſhop of the Mercians, A. D. 676, for ſome ſlight act 


of diſobedience to his authority, which is not mentioned 4. In 


his room he conſecrated Sexulf, founder of the abbey of Peter- 


borough, and about the ſame time raiſed Erconwald to the ſee of 


London ||. 

By the ninth canon of the council of Hartford, it was propoſed, 
that new biſhopricks ſhould be erected where they were moſt 
wanted : but though this was one of the moit reaſonable regula- 
tions in the whole collection, the biſhops, dreading the diminu- 
tion of their power and wealth by the diviſion of their biſhopricks, 
did not conſent to its immediate executien, but referred it to more 
mature conſideration **, Till about this time, there was but one 
biſhoprick in each of the ſix kingdoms of the heptarchy which 


had embraced the Chriſtian religion, except that of Kent, which 


® Bed. l. 4. c. 5. Spelman. Concil. t. 1. p. 152. + Egberti Inſtitut. Eccleſ, 
p. 281, 1 Bed. I. 4. C6. {| Id. Ibid, #* Spelm, Concil. t. 1. 
P. 153- | 
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had two. Some of theſe biſhopricks were of very great extent; 
particularly that of York, which comprehended all the countries 
between the Humber and the frith of Forth. Wilfred Biſhop of 


that ſee, naturally vain and oſtentatious, exceeded even the kings 


of thoſe times in magnificence and expence; which excited the 
indignation of his ſovereign Egfrid King of Northum- 
berland. This prince, in order to humble the pride of this 
haughty prelate, as well as for the good of his ſubjects, re- 
folved to divide his enormous bHhoprick; and two new bi- 
ſhops, Boſa and Eata, were conſecrated by Theodore for the 
Northumbrian territories *, Wilfred was not of a temper to fit 
down tamely with this diminution of his revenues and authority: 


he repaired to court, and boldly accuſing the King and Archbi- 


ſhop of injuſtice, appealed from them to the Pope: A thing ſo 
new and unheard of, that it excited a loud laugh in all who were 
preſent, who could not believe him to be ſerious . But this ec- 
cleſiaſtical knight-errant ſoon convinced them, that he was in ear- 
neſt, by ſetting out on his journey to Rome, accompanied by a 
prodigious croud of monks, who reſolved to follow his fortunes f. 


After his departure, Boſa was fixed at York, and Eata at Lindiſ- 
farne; and not long after two more biſhegs were conſecrated for 
the Northumbrian kingdom, Tunberet and Trumwin ; of whom. 


the former was tixed at Hexham, and the latter at Abercorn, 
which was then within the kingdom of Northumberland |. Wil- 


fred, after meeting with many ſtrange adventures in his journey, 


arrived at Rome, and preſented a petition to Pope Agatho, in a 
council of fifty biſhops and abbots then fitting, repreſenting the 
injury which had been done him by Theodore, in diſmembering 


his biſhopriek without his conſent, and praying for redreſs. This 


petition, from ſo diſtant a corner of the church, was received with 


_ uncommon favour by the Pope and council; who made a decree, 


reſtoring Wilfred to his ſee, and ordering thoſe who had been: 


* Bed. I. 4. C. 12. + Eddi Vita Wilfred, c. 24. + Id. ibid. c. 25. 
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thruſt into it to be expelled. With this decree Wilfred haſtened 


back into England, and preſented it to Egfred King of Northum- 


berland; who was ſo far from reſtoring him to his bithoprick, 
that he committed him to priſon. So little were the decrees of 
Rome at that time regarded in England *. 

About the ſame time the Pope ſent John, precentor of St Pe- 
ter's, into England, to examine the ſentiments of the Engliſh 
churches concerning the hereſy of the Monothelites, which made 
a mighty noiſe. Theodore, to fatisfy the Pope in this particular, 
ſummoned a ſynod to meet at Hatfield, September 15. A. D. 
680; in which a confeſſion of the faith of the church of England 
(which was perfectly orthodox) was drawn up, and tranſmitted 


to Rome f. The legate had alſo a private commithon to promote 


the reſtoration of Wilfred to his biſhoprick, and his reconciha- 
tion with Theodore; but in this he had no ſucceſs. 

The biſhoprick of Mercia, which was ſeated at Litchfield, and 
comprehended all the dominions of the Mercian Kings, was diſ- 
membered about this time; and out of it no fewer than four new 


biſhopricks were erected, viz. thoſe of Worcelter, Leiceſter, Here- 


ford, and Sydnaceſter . 


When Wilfred, the ejected Biſhop of York, had continued near 5 


a year in priſon, he obtained his liberty, by the earneſt interceſ- 
ſion of Ebbe Abbeſs of Coldingham, and aunt to King Egfred, 


upon this condition, That he ſhould immediately abandon the 


territories of Northumberland ||. But the reſentment and in- 
fluence of Egfred was fo great, that the unhappy Wilfred could 
find no ſhelter in any of the Chriſtian kingdoms of the heptar- 
chy, which obliged him to retire into the little kingdom of Suſſex, 
which was ſtill unconverted. Here he met with a very kind re- 


ception from Ethelwalch, the reigning King, and Æbæ his Queen, 
who were both Chriſtians, and gave all poſſible encouragement 


* Bed. 1.4. c. 13. Spelm. Concil. t. 1. p. 160. ＋ 1d. ibid. p. 168. 
Higden. Polychron, p. 241, Eddii Vita Wilfred, c. 31. 
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to him and his companions to preach the goſpel to their ſubjects, 
who were Pagans. Wilfred, by his learning and eloquence, aſ- 
ſiſted by the influence of the King and Queen, perſuaded many of 
the nobility to embrace the Chriſtian religion, while his compa- 


nions were no leſs ſucceſsful among the common people. To re- 


ward and encourage Wilfred and his fellow-labourers, the King 
beſtowed upon him a conſiderable tract of country in the penin- 
ſula of Selſey, with all the cattle and ſlaves upon it; where he 


built a monaſtery, and founded a biſhop's ſee, which was after- 
wards removed to Chicheſter * While Wilfred reſided in theſe 


parts, he was the inſtrument, by the miniſtry of ſome of his fol- 
lowers, of converting the inhabitants of the iſle of Wight, and ob- 
tained a grant of the third part of that iſland, from Ceadwalla King 
of Weſſex f. In this manner was the laſt of the ſeven Saxon ſtates 
in England brought into the boſom of the Chriſtian church, abour 
ninety years after the arrival of Au and a little before the end 


of the ſeventh century. 
The ſucceſs of Wilfred in the converfion of the South-Saxons 


regained him the favour and friendſhip of Theodore Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, who recommended him, in the warmeſt manner, 


to Ethelred King of Mercia, and to Alfred, who had ſucceeded 


his brother Egfred in the kingdom of Northumberland, A. D. 
685 T. This laſt prince having no perſonal enmity againſt Wil- 
fred, permitted him to return into his dominions, A. D. 687, and 


beſtowed upon him the biſhoprick of Hexham, which was then 
vacant; to which (if we may believe Eddius, the writer of his 


life) he afterwards added the ſee of York, and monaſtery of Rip- 
pon ||. But this ambitious and reſtleſs. prelate ſoon forfeited the 


favour and incurred the diſpleaſure of King Alfred, by refuſing 


to ſubſcribe the canons of the councils of Hartford and Hatfield, 
and by daily advancing claims to thoſe immenſe poſſeſſions which 


® Bed. I. 4, e. 13» + Id. ibid. c. 16. T Eddi Vita Wilfred, c. 42. 
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he had when he was ſole biſhop of the Northumbrian kingdom, 
and held, beſides, no fewer than twelve abbeys. In the proſecu- 
tion of thoſe claims, which could not be granted, he at length 
became ſo clamorous and turbulent, that King Alfred was pro- 
voked to expel him out of his dominions, about five years after 
his return. Upon this ſecond expulſion, Wilfred retired into 
Mercia, where he was kindly received by King Ethelred, who be- 
ſtowed upon him the vacant fee of Leiceſter; where we mult leave 
him for a little “. ? | | 
Theodore Archbiſhop of Canterbury died in the twenty-third 
year of his pontificate, and eighty-ninch of his age, A. D. 690 f. 
After this ſee had remained two years vacant, it was filled by 
Brightwald, an Engliſh monk, who governed it thirty-eight years 
and fix months . Theodore was certainly one of the greateſt men 
that ever filled the chair of Canterbury. By his influence, all the 
Engliſn churches were united, and brought to a perfect uniformi- 
ty in diſcipline and worſhip; — too large biſhopricks were divi- 
ded, and many new ones erected ; — great men were encouraged 
to build pariſh-churches, by declaring them and their ſucceſſors 
patrons of thoſe churches ||; —a regular proviſion was made for 
the clergy in all the kingdoms of the heptarchy, by the impoſition 
of a certain tax or kirk-ſhot upon every village, from which the 


regulations introduced by this great prelate, the church of England 


ber of biſhops and inferior clergy, under their metropolitan the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

In the courſe of the ſeventh century, many monaſteries were 
founded in all parts of England, Theſe monaſteries were at firſt 
deſigned, in ſome places, for the ſeats of biſhops and their cler- 


* Eddii Vita Wilſred, c. 44. | + Godwin de præſul. Angl. p. 61. 
r Id. ibid, | Bed. Ed. Whzelock, p. 399. * Bed, Epiſt. ad Eg- 
beret. p. 307. | | 
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gy; in others, for the reſidence of ſecular prieſts, who preached 
and adminiſtered the ſacraments over all the neighbouring coun- 
try; and in all places they were ſeminaries of learning for the e- 
ducation of youth, No vows of celibacy or poverty were requi- 
red of rhe prieſts who inhabited theſe monaſteries; though, to- 
wards the end of this century, celibacy was ſtrongly recommend- 
ed to the Engliſh monks and clergy, by Theodore, in his Peni- 
tentials . Theſe monaſteries being generally well built, and well 
endowed, were by far the moſt comfortable places of reſidence in 
thoſe times; which engaged ſuch numbers of perſons of all ranks 
and characters to croud into them, that they ſoon became into- 
lerable grievances T. The fondneſs for the monaſtic life was ve- 
ry much increaſed by an impious doctrine, which began to be 
broached about the end of this century, That as ſoon as any 
„ perſon put on the habit of a monk, all the fins of his former 
life were forgiven .“ This engaged many princes and great 
men (who have ſometimes as many fins as their inferiors) to put 
on the monaſtic habit, and end their days in monaſteries. 

Superſtition, in various forms, made great progreſs in the ſe- 
venth century; particularly an extravagant veneration for relics, 
in which the Romiſh prieſts drove a very gainful trade, as tew 
good Chriſtians thought themſelves ſafe from the machinations 
of the devil, unleſs they carried the relics of ſome ſaint about 
their perſons; and no church could be dedicated without a decent 
quantity of this ſacred trumpery ||. Stories of dreams, viſions, 
and miracles, were propagated without a bluſh by the clergy, and 
believed without a doubt by the laity **, Extraordinary watch- 
ings, faſtings, and other arts of tormenting the body, in order 
to ſave the ſoul, became frequent and faſhionable; and it began 
to be believed, that a journey to Rome was the moſt direct road to 
heaven f. | 


* Theod, Pœnitent. p. 7. + Bed. Epiſt. ad Egberet. t Theod, Ca- 
pit. Labb. Concil. t. 6. col. 1875. | Spel. Concil, t. 1. p- 99. 104. 
* Vide Bed. paſſim. ++ Id. ibid. 
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We know of no important changes that happened in the Britiſh 
churches in the ſeventh century; during which they had little or 
no communication either with Rome or Canterbury, but conti- 
nued to adhere to their ancient doctrines, and primitive modes of 
worſhip. Some of the Britons, particularly thoſe of Cornwall, it 
is faM, were converted to the Catholic Eaſter about the end of 
this century, by the writings of Aldhelm, afterwards Biſhop of 
Sherburn; but it is probable, that the victorious arms of the 
Weſt-Saxon Kings contributed as much to this converſion as the 
writings of that prelate *. The churches of the Scots and Picts 
were in the ſame ſituation with thoſe of the Britons in the ſeventh - 
century : unconnected with the churches of Rome and England, 
they perſevered in their ancient uſages with the greateſt conſtancy. 
Adamnan Abbot of Iona having been ſent ambaſſador to Alfred 
King of Northumberland, about the end of this century, was 
converted to the Catholic Eaſter, and after his return laboured 
with much earneſtneſs, and ſome ſuccels, to convert his country- 


men f. 


r. It 


Hiſtory of Religion in Great Britain, from A. D. 700 to A. D. 800. 


TH peace of the church of England was again diſturbed in 
the beginning of the eighth century by the famous Wilfred, 
ejected biſhop of York. This turbulent prelate was far from be- 
ing contented with the ſee of Leiceſter beſtowed upon him by the 
King of Mercia, but made unwearied efforts to recover his former 
high ſtation and great poſſeſſions in the kingdom of Northumber- 
land; which ſtill more inflamed the reſentment of King Alfred. 


This prince, with Brithwald archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſembled 


Jed. I. f. c. 16, + 1d, ibid. 
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a ſynod of Engliſh biſhops and clergy A. D. 701; to which they 


invited Wilfred, reſolving to prevail upon him, either by perſua- 
ſions or threats, to retire into a private ſtation. He appeared be- 
fore the ſynod ; but treated all their perſuaſions and threats with 


equal ſcorn ; upon which he was deprived of all his preferments, 


except the abbey of Rippon, which was left him for a retreat. 
Wilfred proteſted againſt this ſentence, and appealed to the Pope; 
which ſo incenſed King Alfred againſt him, that he would have 
commanded his guards to cut him in pieces, if the biſhops had 
not interpoſed *, Theſe prelates, however, were ſo much diſplea- 


| ſed with the refractory behaviour of Wilfred, that they inflicted 


upon him the higheſt cenſures of the church; and both he and his 


followers were held in ſuch execration, that if any of them made 


the ſign of the croſs on the diſhes upon a table, (a ceremony then 


uſed before meat), they were immediately thrown to the dogs f. 
The condemned excommunicated prelate departed from Oneſter- 


field, where the ſynod was held, into Mercia, in order to diſcover . 


| what impreſſion theſe proceedings had made on the mind of King 
Ethelred. After complaining to that prince of the injuſtice which 


had been done him, he earneſtly requeſted to know, whether or 


not he deſigned to deprive him of the revenues of the biſhoprick 
and monaſteries which he had given him in his dominions? To 
which he received this favourable anſwer, That he would not de- 
prive him of theſe revenues until the final ſentence of the Pope was 
known . Encouraged by this aſſurance, he ſet out on his jour- 


ney to Rome, where he arrived A. D. 702; and falling upon his. 


knees, preſented his petition to the Pope; addreſſed, ** To the 
8 Apoſtolic Lord, the thrice-bleſſed and univerſal Biſhop, Pope 
John;“ and couched in the moſt flattering and artful terms. 
Wilfred was very graciouily received, and lodged and entertain- 


* Spel Concil. t. 1. P+ 202, Eddii vita Wilfridi, p- 76. E. 46. | T Id. c. 47. 
t Id. ibid. 
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ed, with all his followers, at the public expence. The archbiſhop 
had alſo ſent deputies to Rome, to defend the ſentence of the ſy- 
nod, who were not received with equal favour. Theſe deputies. 
accuſed Wilfred of refuſing to fubſcribe the canons of the two ſy- 
nods of Hartford and Hatfield; to which he replied, that he was 


willing to ſubſcribe the canons of thoſe ſynods, as far as they were 


agreeable to the canons of the church of Rome, and the will of 
the Pope. The deputies accuſed him further of being guilty of 


refuſing to ſubmit to the ſentence of his metropolitan and his bi- 


ſhops in the ſynod of Oneſterfield, and of appealing to a foreign 
judge, which by the laws of England was a capital crime. But 
though this was a crime in England, it appeared a moſt merito- 
rious act at Rome. After both parties had pleaded their cauſe at 
full length, and the Pope had taken ſome time to conſider of it, 
with a council which was then fitting, a day was appointed for 
pronouncing ſentence. When that day arrived, the Pope appear- 
ed in great ſtate, ſurrounded by the council of biſhops ; and both 
parties being preſent, pronounced his ſentence; reverſing that of 
the ſynod of Oneſterfield, and declaring Wilfred entirely innocent 
of all the crimes laid to his charge. With this ſentence, Wilfred 
returned in triumph into England, was reconciled to Brightwald 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and kindly received by Ethelred King 
of Mercia. But King Alfred, and his immediate ſucceſſor Ead- 
wulf, treated the Papal ſentence with contempt, and would not 
permit Wilfred to enter their dominions *. 
Though Wilfred had been thus repulſed by theſe two Kings 
of Northumberland, he never relinquiſhed his pretenſions in that 


kingdom; and his hopes of making theſe pretenſions good began 


to revive on the acceſſion of Oſred, a child of eight years of age, 
to that throne, A. D. 704. By his intereſt with the archbiſhop, 
and with Berechtfred, who had the chief direction of affairs in the 


® Eddi vita Wilfrid. c. 45.58. 
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kingdom of Northumberland, he procured a council to be called Cent. VIII. 


in the north, for the final determination of all thoſe diſputes, which 
had ſubſiſted almoſt forty years, and had occaſioned infinite trou- 
ble to himſelf and to his country. This council, which was very 


numerous, was held in the open air on the banks of the river 


Nidd in Yorkſhire, A. D. 705. Archbiſhop Brightwald, who 
preſided in it, laid before the council a copy of the Pope's ſentence 
in favour of Wilfred, with his letter to the late King Alfred, re- 
quiring the reſtitution of his dignities and poſſeſſions in Northum- 
berland, with which that prince had not complied; and aſked 
the members of the council, what they thought was moſt proper 
to be done for terminating theſe long and fatal diſputes? The 
biſhops at firſt diſcovered no diſpoſition to comply with the Pope's 
ſentence ; who, they ſaid, had no right to reverſe the ſentence of 


an Engliſh ſynod, or to lay any commands on an Englith king. 


But at length, by the intreaties of Brightwald, Berechtfred, I- 
fleda abbeſs of Whitby, and others, this tedious affair was com- 
promiſed in this manner: John of Beverly, biſhop of Hexham, was 
tranſlated to York, which was then vacant ; and the biſhoprick of 
Hexham, with the abbey of Rippon, were beſtowed on Wilfred; 
with which he remained contented. This famous prelate ſurvived 
that deciſion only about four years; and dying A. D. 709, at his 
monaſtery of Oundle in Nottinghamſhire, he was buried with 
great funeral pomp at his abbey of Rippon in Yorkſhire . Wil- 
fred was certainly one of the moſt extraordinary men of the age in 
which he lived. On the one hand, he was graceful in his perſon, 


_ engaging in his manners, learned, eloquent, and regular in his 


conduct, which gained him many powerful friends ; but, on the 
other hand, he was ambitious, reſtleſs, and inflexible, which rai- 
{ed him up no leſs powerful enemies, and involved both himſelf 
and his country in perpetual broils, 


* Id. C. 58.—65. 
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The humour of making pilgrimages to Rome, and of retiring 
into monaſteries, ſtill increaſing, Coinred King of Mercia laid 
down his ſceptre, and took up the pilgrim's {tatt, A. D. 709, and 
travelled to Rome, accompanicd by Offa, a young prince of the 
royal family of the Eaſt-Saxons, where they both became monks * 
Not long after, Ina, the victorious King of the Weſt-Saxons, imi- 
tated their example, and ended his life in a cloiſter at Rome, 
where he founded a houſe for the entertainment of Englith pii- 
grims, and the education of Engliſh youth f. This prince, and 
his cotemporary Withred King of Kent, were great friends to the 
clergy, and made ſeveral laws for the ſecurity of their perſons, pri- 
vileges, and revenues 4. 

The churches of the ſeveral Engliſh kingdoms enjoyed ſo much 
internal peace for many years after the death of Wiltred, that they 
furniſh few materials of importance for their eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; 
which for a long time conſiſts of little more than the names and 
ſucceſſion of biſhops in the ſeveral ſees; with which it would be 


improper to {well this work. When the Venerable Hiſtorian Bede 


concludes his excellent hiſtory of the church of England A. D. 
731, he acquaints us, that it was then governed by ſixteen bi- 
ſhops, who had their ſeats at the following places: — Canterbury, 
Rocheſter, London, Dunwich, Helmham, Wincheſter, Sherburn, 
Litchfield, Leiceſter, Hereford, Worceſter, Sydnaceſter, York, 
Holy Iſland, Hexham, and Withern ||. There was no biſhop in 
the little kingdom of Suſſex at this time; but Sigelm was conſe- 
crated biſhop of Selſey a few years after; which made the num 
ber of biſhops in England, before the middle of the _ centu- 
ry ſeventeen **, 

Upon the death of Wilfred, the ſecond biſhop of York, A. D. 
731, Egbert, brother to Eadbert King of Northumberland, was 


+ Spel. Concil. t. 1. 
* Godwin de præſul. 
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advanced to that ſee. 
merit, recovered the dignity of a metropolitan, which had been 
enjoyed by Paulinus the firſt biſhop of York, and obtained a pall 
from Rome as a badge of that dignity *. 
Nothelmus archbiſhop of Canterbury dying A. D. 740, Cuthbert 
biſhop of Hereford was tranſlated to that ſee. An intimate friend- 
ſhip had long ſubſiſted between Cuthbert and his countryman 
Winfred, who had aſſumed the name of Boniface, and was become 
Archbiſhop of Mentz. As ſoon as Boniface received the news of 
the advancement of his friend to the primacy of England, he wrote 
him a very long letter; in which, after many profeſſions of eſteem 
and friendſhip, and moſt vehement exhortations to the faithful 
diſcharge of the duties of his high office, he points out ſeveral 
things in the ſtate of the church of England which required re- 
formation ; particularly the gaudy dreſs and intemperate lives of 
the clergy ;. the ſacrilege of great men, in ſeizing the government 
of monaſteries, and obliging the monks to perform the moſt ſer- 


vile work in building their caſtles, &c.; a thing unknown in a- 


ny other part of the Chriſtian world. He exhorts him alſo to put 
a ſtop to the nuns, and other good ladies of England, leaving 


their country, and going in pilgrimage to Rome; becauſe they 


were generally: debauched before they returned, and many of them 
became common proſtitutes in the cities of France and Italy. To 
remedy all theſe evils, he adviſes him to call a council; and fer 
his direction ſends him a copy of the canons of a ſynod, which 
had been lately held at Mentz, in which he had preſided in quali- 
ty of the Pope's legate. For as Poniface had received his prefer- 
ment in the church by the favour of the Pope, he was a zealous 


advocate for his ſupremacy, and had contributed very much to 


bring the churches of Germany under the obedience of the ſee cf 


® 16. t. 3 N 1. 
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Rome; and ſeems to with that his friend Cuthbert would act the 
ſame part in England *. | 
This letter, it is probable, engaged Cuthbert to aſſemble a coun- 
cil of the biſhops and chief clergy of his province, which met at 
Cloveſhoos, or Clyff, in Kent, A. D. 747. Edelbald King of 
Mercia, with all the great men of his court, Cuthbert Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, with eleven biſhops of his province, together with 
many abbots, abbeſſes, and other clergy, were preſent at this 
council; in which no fewer than thirty canons were made for the 
reformation of the lives of the clergy of all ranks, and the regula- 
tion of all the affairs of the church of England. The canons of 
this council, which were for the moſt part taken from thoſe of the 
council of Mentz, tranſmitted by Boniface, contain many wiſe 
and judicious regulations, conſidering the age in which they were 
made. It is, however, very worthy of our attention, that the 
council of Cloveſhoos made a very important alteration in the ca- 
non concerning the unity of the church. The canon of the coun- 
cil of Mentz on this ſubject run thus: — © We have agreed in our 
* ſynod in the confeſſion of the catholic faith, and agreed to con- 
* tinue in unity and ſubjection to the church of Rome; and de- 
** fire to be ſubject to St Peter and his vicar, to the end of our 
lives, that we may be eſteemed members of that church com- 
* mitted to St Peter's care . But the canon of the council of 
Cloveſhoos was couched in the following general terms, witkout 
ſo much as mentioning the church or biſhop of Rome: * That 
** monglt all the clergy in the world, in deed and judgement, 
(without flattery of any one's perſon), as the ſervants of one 
Lord, and fellow-labourers in the ſame goſpel : ſo that how- 
ever ſeparated by the diſtance of place, they may notwithſtand- 
ing be united in the ſame judgement, and ſerve God in one ſpi- 


cc 
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® Spehl, Concil. t. 3. p. 237. : + Labb. Concil. t. 6. col. 1544. 
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« rit, in the ſame faith, hope and charity; daily praying for 
« each other, that every one may faithfully perſevere to the end, 
« 51 the diſcharge of his holy function *. This remarkable cau- 
tion in the language of this canon, is a ſufficient proof, that the 
clergy of England were not as yet diſpoſed to bend their necks to 
the intolerable and ignominious yoke of Rome. So careful were 
they in this council to guard againſt the incroachments of the 
Pope on the independency of the church of England, that appli- 
cations to Rome for advice in difficult caſes, were diſcouraged 
by the twenty-fifth canon, and biſhops directed to apply only ta 
their metropolitan in a provincial ſynod f. Many excellent advi- 


ces are given to the biſhops, clergy, and people, in the canons of 


this council. Biſhops are directed to viſit all parts of their dioce- 
ſes once every year, for preaching and performing the other du- 
ties of their ſacred function; — to keep a watchful eye over the 
conduct of the inferior clergy, who ſtill, for the moſt part, lived 
in monaſteries; —and to be very careful in examining into the 
morals and learning of thoſe whom they admitted into holy or- 
ders. Abbots are commanded to take care that the clergy, in their 
reſpective houſes, ſhould be ſtudious, ſober, and decent in their 
dreſs and deportment. The clergy are injoined to be diligent in 
viſiting, preaching, and baptizing; to learn to conſtrue in their 
own language the creed and Lord's prayer, and the words uſed in 
the celebration of maſs, and in the office of baptiſm. The people 
are exhorted, — to get the creed and Lord's prayer by heart,— to 
the religious obſervation of the Lord's day,—to frequent commu- 


nion, to confeſſion, faſting, and almſgiving. Several very ſin- 


gular directions are given in the twenty-ſeventh canon, to the 
common people who did not underſtand Latin, about the manner 
of their joining in the public prayers and ſongs of the church, 
which were all in that language: in particular, they are allowed 


*. Spel. Concil. t. 1. p. 246. + Id. ibid. 
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to aflix any meaning to the words they pleaſed in their own 
minds, and to pray in their hearts for any thing they wanted, 
no matter how foreign to the real ſenſe of the public prayers *. 
A curious ſalvo for the abſurd practice of praying in an unknown 
tongue! This canon alſo contains the following ſhort form of 
prayer for the dead: Lord, according to the greatneſs of thy 
** Mercy, grant reſt to his ſoul, and for thy infinite pity vouch- 
* ſafe to him the joys of eternal light with thy ſaints.” About 
this time, ſome-great men, who were not very fond of going 
through the faſtings and prayers injoined them by their confeſſors, 
propoſed to hire poor people to faſt and pray in their ſtead. This 
was certainly a very lucky thought; but it had not the good for- 
rune to meet with the approbation of this council. 

Cuthbert Archbiſhop of Canterbury died A. D. 758. All his 
predeceſſors had been interred by the monks of St Auguſtin, in their 
monaſtery, without the walls of Canterbury; who now conſider- 
ed the corpſes of their departed prelates as a kind of perquiſite to 
which they had a right. Cuthbert, for what reaſon we know not, 
formed the defign of depriving them of his remains; and for 


that purpoſe obtained a formal permiſſion from Eadbert King of 


Kent, to be buried in his own cathedral. When he found his 
end approaching, he directed his domeſtics to put his body into 
the grave as ſoon as he expired, and before they publiſhed his 


death ; which they accordingly performed. When the monks of 
St Auguſtin, on hearing of the Archbiſhop's death, came in ſo- 


lemn proceſſion to take poſſeſſion of his remains, they were told, 
that he was already buried; at which they were ſo provoked, that 
they called him a rogue, a fox, a viper, and all the opprobrious 
names they could invent f. Bregwin, who was a native of Sa- 
xony, but educated in England, was placed in the archiepiſcopal 
chair, when it had been about a year vacant; and he filled it on- 
ly three years, dying Augult 24. A. D. 762. By his own direction, 


Id. ibid. + Godwin de præſul. Ang. p. 65. g 
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he was buried in the ſame place, and in the ſame precipitate man- 
ner with his predeceſſor. When Lambert Abbot of St Auguſtin's 
came with a body of armed men to ſeize the body of the Arch- 
biſhop as his lawful property, and found himſelf anticipated a 
ſecond time, he took the matter in a very ſerious light, and made 
a ſolemn appeal to the Pope, to interpoſe his authority for pre- 
venting ſuch clandeſtine funerals for the future. This mighty 
buſtle about the lifeleſs bodies of theſe prelates may appear to us 
ridiculous; but the monks of St Auguſtin knew very well what 
they were about, and how much it redounded to the reputation 


and intereſt of their ſociety to be in poſſeſſion of the remains of 


thoſe primates, in that ſuperſtitious age, when relics were the 
moſt valuable treaſures. The canons of Chriſt's church, who had 
the privilege of chuſing the Archbiſhop, and had been concern- 
ed in ſmuggling their two late ones into their graves, were fo 
much alarmed at Lambert's appeal to the Pope againſt them, that, 
in order to mitigate his zeal in the cauſe of their rivals, they choſe 
him to fill the vacant chair. This artful conduct had its deſired 


effect: Lambert was appeaſed, ans deſiſted from proſecuting his 


appeal *. 


About the muddle of the eighth century; ſeveral great t and ſud- 


den reſolutions happened in Italy, and in the ſtate of the church 
of Rome, which in their conſequences very much affected all the 
Chriſtian world. Though the Emperors of the Eaſt, who reſided 
at Conſtantinople, were nominal ſovereigns of Rome and Italy; the 


diſtance of their ſituation, and other circumſtances, rendered their 


authority feeble and precarious. When the Emperor Leo Iſaurus 
publiſhed his famous edict, A. D. 730, againſt the uſe and worſhip of 
images, commanding them to be removed out of churches, the bi- 
ſhops of Rome oppoſed the execution of that edict with great vehe- 
mence, and encouraged the chief cities of Italy to ſhake off all ſubjec- 
tion to the Emperors of the Eaſt. Bur they were ſoon puniſhed for 
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this revolt by Aſtulphus King of Lombardy, who over-run the 
greateſt part of Italy, and threatened the deſtruction of the church 
of Rome. In this extremity, Stephen II. who was then Pope, 
A. D. 752, earneſtly implored the protection of Pepin King of 
France; who marching at the head of a powerful army into Italy, 
A. D. 753, defeated Aſtulphus, and recovered all the countries 
which he had conquered. Bur inſtead of reſtoring thoſe countries 
to the Emperors of the Eaſt, their ancient ſovereigns, he beſtow- 
ed the city and territories of Rome, the exarchate of Ravenna, 
and ſeveral other cities, on the Pope; which raiſed him from the 


very brink of ruin to be a powerful temporal prince, and en- 
abled him and his ſucceſſors to proſecute their claims to ſpiritual 


dominion over the Chriſtian world with greater ſpirit and ſue- 
ceſs *, 


Egbert, the firſt Engliſh Archbiſhop of York, one of the beſt 


and moſt learned prelates of his age, after having governed that 


ſee with great dignity about thirty-ſix years, died A. D. 767; and 


was ſucceeded by Adelbert, who makes no diſtinguiſhed figure in 


hiſtory 5. | 
While Lambert filled the archiepiſcopal chair of Canterbury, a 


conſiderable revolution happened in the government of the church 
of England. Offa King of Mercia, who was by far the moſt 


powerful prince of the heptarchy, thinking it inconvenient and 
diſhonourable for the biſhops of his kingdom to be ſubject to the 


metropolitical authority of the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, refol- 
ved to erect the ſee of Litchfield, his capital, into an archbiſhop- 


rick. Lambert oppoſed the execution of this deſign as much as 


poſſible; but Offa's ſuperior power and wealth at length prevail- 


ed, and Hegbert Biſhop of Litchfield was declared an Archbyhop 


by the Pope, A. D. 787; and the ſees of Worceſter, Hereford, Lei- 
ceſter, Sydnaceſter, Helmham, and Dunwich, diſmembered from 


Inett's Hiſt, Engl. church, c. 12. = + Godwin de præſul. Ang. t. 2. P. 15. 
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the province of Canterbury, and put under the juriſdiction of the 
new Archbiſhop. Hegbert dying ſoon after his elevation, was 


ſucceeded by Adulph, who received a pall, the diſtinguiſhing | 


badge of the archiepiſcopal dignity, from Pope Adrian I, “. 

The Pope about this time ſent Gregory Biſhop of Oſtia, and 
Theophilact Biſhop of Todi, as his legates into England, to viſit 
the ſeveral Engliſh churches. Theſe legates acquainted the Pope, 
by a letter, That they had arrived ſafe in England, and waited 
upon Lambert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and executed their 
commiſſion ; which was, probably, to obtain his conſent to the 
diſmembering of his province : — That they had then repaired to 


the court of Offa King of Mercia; who received them with great 


joy, and very much approved of all they had propoſed : — That 
becauſe the country was very extenſive, in order to do their bu- 
ſineſs with the greater expedition, they had ſeparated ; Theophi- 


lat remaining in Mercia, to attend a great council of that king- 


dom; while Gregory proceeded to the court of Olſwald King 
of Northumberland J who alſo called a council of the nobility 
and chief clergy of his kingdom : — That they, the legates, had 
laid the regulations or canons which they had brought with 
them from Rome before both theſe councils; by whom they 
had been maturely conſidered, and univerſally approved, and 
ſubſcribed by the Kings of Mercia and Northumberland, with 
all the chief nobility, biſhops, and clergy of England. The Mer- 
cian ſynod met at a place named Calcuith; which is the reafon 
that theſe regulations are commonly called the canons of the council 
, Calcuith f. Theſe canons, which are twenty in number, con- 
tain a kind of ſyſtem of the eccleſiaſtical politics of thoſe times, 
in which we may diſcern the clergy beginning to advance ſeveral 
new claims, ſuch as, a divine right to the tenth of all the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the laity, and an exemption from being tried and puniſh- 
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ed by the civil magiſtrates E. To ſupport this laſt claim, ſeveral 
texts of 1{cripture are molt ſhamefully miſinterpreted. The legates, 
after their arrival in England, obſerved ſeveral peculiarities which 


they diſapproved, and therefore prohibited in theſe canons ; ſuch 


as, —the prieſts celebrating maſs without ſhoes or ſtockings, and 


with chalices made of horn; — the biſhops fitting on the bench 


with the aldermen, and judging in civil and criminal cauſes ; — 
and the people ſtill retaining many Pagan practices, as ſorceries, 


divinations, &c. +. It is ſaid to have been in this council of Cal- 


cuith that Lambert Archbiſhop of Canterbury gave his conſent to 
the erection of Litchfield into an archbiſhoprick ; but if this was 
true, it appears, that his pride was not abated by this great dimi- 
nution of his power; for his name ſtands in the ſubſcription of 
the canons before that of Offa King of Mercia. 

The great controverſy about the uſe of images in churches, and 
the degree of homage that was to be paid to them, which had ra- 


ged with incredible violence on the continent for more than ſixty 


years, began to be agitated in England towards the end of this 
century. Two ſucceeding Emperors of the Eaſt, Leo Iſaurus, and 
his ſon Conſtantine Copronimus, exerted all their power to pre- 
vent the worſhip by aboliſhing the uſe ef images in churches ; 
while ſeveral ſucceeding Popes, their cotemporaries, ſupported the 
cauſe of images with at leaſt equal zeal. In the Faſt, the in- 
fluence of the Emperors at length prevailed; and both the uſe 
and adoration of images were condemned by a council of 333 bi- 
ſhops, at Conſtantinople, A. D. 754 T. But in the Weſt, the au- 
thority of the biſhops of Rome gained the aſcendant. Italy re- 


volted from the Emperors, images were retained, and too much 


regarded, not to ſay adored. When this controverſy ſeemed to be 
at an end in the Eaſt, and images were caſt out of almoſt all the 


_ churches, a great revolution happened at the death of the Empc- 
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ror Leo IV. by the adminiſtration falling into the hands of his 


wridow the Empreſs Irene, in the minority of her ton. This 


princeſs (who was one of the worſt of women) formed the deſign 
of reſtoring the uſe and worſhip of images in the Eaſt; which 
ſhe communicated to Pope Adrian, for his advice and aſſiſtance. 
When all matters were properly prepared, a council was ſummon- 
ed to meet at Conſtantinople, A. D. 786; but being prevented by 
a tumult from fitting in that city, it met the year after at 
Nice. This council (which conſiſted of about 150 biſhops, and is 
commonly called the ſecond council of Nice) reverſed the acts of 
the late council of Conſtantinople againſt images, and decreed 
both the uſe and adoration of them, with a few frivolous diſtinc- 
tions *. The acts of this council were received with great joy 
at Rome, and a copy of them ſent into France : where they did 


not meet with ſo favourable a reception ; for though the churches 


of France allowed the uſe, they prohibited the worſhip of images, 
with great ſtrictneſs. Charlemagne King of France put theſe acts 
into the hands of a ſelect number of biſhops; who drew up an e- 
laborate confutation of them, in four books, which were publiſh- 
ed in the King's name, and are commonly called the Caroline 
books F, Charlemagne ſent a copy of the canons of the council of 
Nice to his friend and ally Offa King of Mercia, to be communi- 
cated to the Engliſh biſhops; by whom they were condemned, 
as containing many things contrary to the true catholic faith, 
« eſpecially the worſhip of images, which the catholic church ut- 
« terly deteſted and abhorred 1. The Engliſh biſhops employed 
their learned countryman Alcuinus to write againſt this council; 
and tranſmitted his book, with their own opinion, to the King 
of France ||. From this detail, it is ſufficiently evident, that tho 
images and pictures had long been uſed in the churches of France 
and England, as ornaments, and helps to memory, theſe churches, 
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at the end of the eighth century, were not arrived at that degree 
of folly and impiety as to pay them any kind of worſhip. 

The ſale of relics was now become a gainful trade to the cler- 
gy, and eſpecially to the monks, who were fortunate in making 
daily diſcoveries of the precious remains of ſome departed ſaint; 
which they ſoon converted into gold and ſilver. In this traffick 
they had all the opportunities they could deſire of impoſing coun- 
terfeit wares upon their cuſtomers, as it was no eaſy matter for 


the laity to diſtinguiſh the great toe of a ſaint from that of a ſin- 


ner, after it had been ſome centuries in the grave. The place 


where the body of St Alban, the protomartyr of Britain, lay, is ſaid 


to have been diſcovered to Offa King of Mercia, in a viſion, A. D. 
794; and was taken up with much ceremony in the preſence of 
three biſhops, and an infinite multitude of people of all ranks, 
and lodged in a rich ſhrine, adorned with gold and precious 
ſtones. To do the greater honour to the memory of the holy 
martyr, Offa built a ſtately monaſtery at the place where his body 
was found, which he called by his name, St Alban's, and in 
which he depoſited his remains,, enriching it with ny lands and 
privileges *. | 

Off, who had been guilty of ſome very horrid crimes, became 
more and more ſuperſtitious as he advanced in years, and at 
length made a journey to Rome, where he ſquandered away a 
great deal of money, to procure the pardon of his fins. In par- 
ticular, he made a grant of 365 mancuſles, being one mancus 
for each day in the year, to be diſpoſed of by the Pope to certain 
charitable and pious uſes 7. This grant was afterwards convert- 
ed into an annual tax upon the Engliſh nation, and demanded in 
the moſt imperious manner as a lawful tribute, and mark of ſub- 


jection of the kingdom of England to the church of Rome 3. 


M. Paris Vita Offæ, p. 26. W. Malmſ. 1.1. c. 4. + Anglia Sacra, I. 1. 
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The ſee of Litchfield did not very long enjoy the honour of — 
being an archbiſhoprick. For King Offa dying ſoon after his re- The fee of 
turn from Rome, A. D. 796, and his fon Egired in leſs than a Litchfield 
year after, Kenulph, , who ſucceeded this laſt prince, was pre- its former 
vailed upon to reſtore things to their former ſtate. Some pretend, (ate. 
that he was brought to form this reſolution by the addreſs of A- 
thelard Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate of great abilities; but 
others imagine, with greater probability, that he was chiefly in- 
fluenced by political confiderations ; and that he did this great 
favour to the ſee of Canterbury, in order to gain the affections 
of the people of Kent, who had lately become his tributaries *. 
However this may be, it is ſufficiently evident, that King Ke- 
nulph, with the conſent of the Pope, reduced Adulphus Archbi- 
ſhop of Litchfield to the ſtate of a private biſhop, and put him, 
and all the other biſhops of his kingdom, again under the metro- 
political authority of the ſee of Canterbury; though Adulphus was 
indulged in the empty honour of wearing the pall of an archbiſhop 
as long as he lived. | | 
Ignorance and ſuperſtition increaſed a in the church of br 
England, as well as in other parts of the Chriſtian world, in the Britain in 
courſe of the eighth century. Pilgrimages to Rome became far 22 
more frequent, and were attended with worſe effects than former- 
ly; — the rage of retiring into monaſteries became more violent 
in perſons of all ranks, to the ruin of military diſcipline, and of 
every uſeful art; the clergy became more knaviſh and rapacious, 
and the laity more abject and ſtupid, than in any former period. 
Of this the trade of relics, which can never be carried on but be- 
tween knaves and fools, is a ſufficient evidence. The number of 
holidays, and of childiſh and trifling ceremonies, which are e- 
qually pernicious to honeſt induſtry and rational religion, were 


very much increaſed in the courſe of this dark age. As the Bri- 
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at the end of the eighth century, were not arrived at that degree 
of folly and impiety as to pay them any kind of worſhip. 

The ſale of relics was now become a gainful trade to the cler- 
gy, and eſpecially to the monks, who were fortunate in making 
daily diſcoveries of the precious remains of ſome departed ſaint ; 
which they ſoon converted into gold and filver. In this traffick 
they had all the opportunities they could deſire of impoſing coun- 
terfeit wares upon their cuſtomers, as it was no eaſy matter for 
the laity to diſtinguiſh the great toe of a ſaint from that of a ſin- 
ner, after it had been ſome centuries in the grave. The place 
where the body of St Alban, the protomartyr of Britain, lay, is ſaid 
to have been diſcovered to Offa King of Mercia, in a viſion, A. D. 


794; and was taken up with much ceremony in the preſence of | 


three biſhops, and an infinite multitude of people of all ranks, 
and lodged in a rich ſhrine, adorned with gold and precious 
ſtones. To do the greater honour to the memory of the holy 
martyr, Offa built a ſtately monaſtery at the place where his body 
was found, which he called by his name, St Alban's, and in 
which he depoſited his remains, enriching it with many lands and 
privileges *. 5 | 

Off, who had been guilty of ſome very horrid crimes, became 
more and more ſuperſtitious as he advanced in years, and at 
length made a journey to Rome, where he {ſquandered away a 
great deal of money, to procure the pardon of his fins. In par- 
ticular, he made a grant of 365 mancuſles, being one mancus 
for each day in the year, to be diſpoſed of by the Pope to certain 
charitable and pious uſes F. This grant was afterwards convert- 
ed into an annual tax upon the Engliſh nation, and demanded in 
the moſt imperious manner as a lawful tribute, and mark of ſub- 


jection of the kingdom of England to the church of Rome Þ. 
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The ſee of Litchfield did. not very long enjoy the honour of 
being an archbiſhoprick. For King Offa dying ſoon after his re- 
turn from Rome, A. D. 796, and his ſon Egired in leſs than a 
year after, Kenulph, , who ſucceeded this laſt prince, was pre- 
yailed upon to reſtore things to their former ſtate. Some pretend, 
that he was brought to form this reſolution by the addreſs of A- 
thelard Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate of great abilities ; but 
others imagine, with greater probability, that he was chiefly in- 
fluenced by political confiderations ; and that he did this great 
favour to the ſee of Canterbury, in order to gain the affections 
of the people of Kent, who had lately become his tributaries *. 
However this may be, it is ſufficiently evident, that King Ke- 
nulph, with the conſent of the Pope, reduced Adulphus Archbi- 
ſhop of Litchfield to the ſtate of a private biſhop, and put him, 
and all the other biſhops of his kingdom, again under the metro- 
political authority of the ſee of Canterbury ; though Adulphus was 
indulged in the empty honour of wearing the pall of an archbiſhop 
as long as he lived. 

Ignorance and ſuperſtition increafed greatly in the church of 
England, as well as in other parts of the Chriſtian world, in the 
courſe of the eighth century. Pilgrimages to Rome became far 


more frequent, and were attended with worſe effects than former- 


ly; —the rage of retiring into monaſteries became more violent 
in perſons of all ranks, to the ruin of military diſcipline, and of 
every uſeful art; — the clergy became more knaviſh and rapacious, 
and the laity more abject and ſtupid, than in any former period. 
Of this the trade of relics, which can never be carried on but be- 
tween knaves and fools, is a ſufficient evidence. The number of 
holidays, and of childiſh and trifling ceremonies, which are e- 


qually pernicious to honeſt induſtry and rational religion, were 


very much increaſed in the courſe of this dark age. As the Bri- 
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tons, Scots, and Pits, had little or no intercourſe with Rome in 
this period, it is probable, that ſuperſtition had not made ſuch 
rapid progreſs amongſt them as amongſt the Engliſh, But we 
know ſo little of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of theſe three nations in 
this century, that we can produce nothing of certainty and im- 
portance on that ſubject, unleſs the converſion of the Scots and 
Pits to the Roman rule in celebrating Eaſter, which happened 


in this century, can be called * 


I. IV. 


The hiftory of _— in Great — from A. D. 800, to A. D. 


900. 


Thelard Archbiſhop of Canterbury took a journey to Rome, 

A. D. 801, to obtain the formal conſent of the Pope to the 
reunion of the province of Litchfield to that of Canterbury. He 
met with a very favourable reception, and eaſily obtained every 
thing he deſired, as it was one part of the Papal policy to encou- 
rage applications to Rome, from all parts, and on all occaſions, 
The Pope, to ſhew how highly he was pleaſed with Kenulph King 
of Mercia, (who had wrote him a very reſpectful letter, accom- 
panied with a preſent of 120 mancuſles), and with the Archbiſhop, 
who had paid him a viſit, ſent an anſwer to the King; in which 
that prince, and his primate, are flattered at a' moſt unconſcion- 
able rate, and loaded with the moſt extravagant praiſes. He calls 
the King his moſt dear, moſt excellent, and moſt ſweet fon; and 
tells him, that the Archbiſhop was ſuch an admirable prelate, 
that he was able to bring all the ſouls in his province from the 
very bottom of hell into the port of heaven *. 
Athelard, after his return from Rome with this curious letter, 
ſummoned a council to meet at Cloveſhoe, A, D. $ 03; at which 


* Spelman, Concil, t. 1. p. 322. 
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the decree of the Pope, for reſtoring the ſee of Canterbury to all 


its ancient rights, was confirmed with great ſolemnity, and ever- 
laſting damnation denounced againſt all who ſhould hereafter at- 
tempt to tear the coat of Chriſt, i. e. to divide the province of 
Canterbury *. The Archbiſhop laid another decree of the Pope's, 
againſt admitting laymen to the government of monaſteries, be- 
fore this council; which was alſo confirmed, and ſubſcribed by 
him and his twelve ſuffragans, with ſeveral abbots and prefby- 
ters +. This laſt decree was deſigned to put a ſtop to a practice 
which had long prevailed, of noblemen having the government 


of the monaſteries, and their ladies of the nunneries, on their e- 


ſtates, and to put thoſe foundations entirely into the hands of ec- 
cleſiaſtics; by which a great acceſſion, both of power and wealth, 
accrued to the church, 

Athelard did not long ſurvive the reſtoration of his ſee to its an- 
cient ſplendor; but dying A. D. 807, was ſucceeded by Wulfred, 
who had been a monk of Chriſt's church in Canterbury . This 
prelate convened a council of all the biſhops, and many of the 
abbots and preſbyters of his province, at Ceale-hythe, July 27. 
A. D. 816; at which Kenulph King of Mercia, with the great 
men of his kingdom, were preſent. This council, in the pre- 
amble to 1ts canons, is ſaid to have been called in the name, and 
by the authority of Jeſus Chriſt, the ſupreme head of the church; 
and the deſign of it is ſaid to have been, that the preſidents of the 
ſacred order, or biſhops, might treat with the abbots, prieſts, 
aud deacons, concerning what was neceſlary and uſeful for the 
churches ; which ſeems to intimate, that theſe inferior clergy 
were conſtituent members of this council ||. The canons of this 
council are eleven in number; and ſome of them contain ſeveral 
curious particulars concerning the ſtate of religion in the church 


Id. ibid. p. 324. Id. ibid. + Godwin de præſul. Angl. p. 68. 
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of England at this time. As the building of parochial churches 
was now become frequent, the ſecond canon preſcribes the man- 
ner of their conſecration, which is to be performed only by the 


| biſhop of the dioceſe, who is to bleſs the holy water, and ſprinkle 


it on all things with his own hands, according to the direQtions in 


the book of rites. He is then to conſecrate the euchariſt, and to 


depoſit it, together with the relics, in the repoſitory provided for 
them. If no relics can be procured, the conſecrated elements may 
be ſufficient, becauſe they are the body and blood of Chriſt. E- 


very biſhop in conſecrating a church is commanded to have the 


picture of the ſaint to whom the church 1s dedicated painted on 


the wall, or on a board *. From the fourth canon it appears, 


that the Engliſh biſhops at this time, not only enjoyed their Epi- 


ſcopal juriſdiction over all the monaſteries and nunneries in their 


dioceſes in its full extent, but had alſo authority to appoint the 
abbots and abbeſſes, with the conſent of the members of theſe ſo- 


cieties : A proof, that all the exemptions from Epiſcopal juriſdic- 
tion, faid to have been procured. from the Pope by ſeveral mona- 
ſteries before this time, are mere forgeries. By the fifth canon, 
we diſcover, that the members of this council had a moſt violent 
averſion to the Scotch clergy; for they decree, that no Scotſman 
{hall be allowed to baptize, to ſay maſs, to give the euchariſt to 


the people, or perform any part of the ſacerdotal office; becauſe 


(ſays the canon) it is not known by whom theſe Scotſmen were 
ordained, or whether they were ordained or not, fince they came 
from a country where there was no metropolitan, and where very 
little regard was paid to other orders. By the ſixth canon, the 


decrees of former councils which have been ſigned with the ſign 


of the croſs, are declared to be inviolable. By the ſeventh, bi- 
ſhops and abbots are diſcharged from alienating any of their lands 
for more than one life, except it be to preſerve themſelves from 
famine, from ſlavery, or from the depredations of the enemy; by 


® Spe), Con. p. 328. 


which 
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which is meant the Danes, who about this time grievouſly infeſt- 
ed the coaſts of England, and were peculiarly terrible to the cler- 
oy. The tenth preſcribes what offices are to be performed at the 
death of a biſhop for the repoſe of his ſoul, viz. that the tenth 
part of all his moveable effects, both without and within doors, 
ſhall be given to the poor; — that all his Engliſh flaves ſhall be ſet 
at liberty ; — that at the ſounding of the ſignal in the ſeveral pa- 
riſh-churches, the people of the pariſh ſhall repair to the church, 
and there ſay thirty pſalms for the ſoul of the deceaſed ; — that 
every biſhop and abbot ſhall cauſe fix hundred pſalms to be ſung, 
and one hundred and twenty maſles to be celebrated, and ſhall ſet 
at liberty three ſlaves, and give each of them three ſhillings ; — 
that all the ſervants of God ſhall faſt one day; — and that for thir- 
ty days immediately after divine ſervice in every church, ſeven 
belts of Pater-noſters ſhall be ſung for him *. Theſe good bi- 
ſhops did certainly right to provide for the repoſe of their ſouls 
after death; but whether this was the moſt effectual way of doing 
it, is not quite ſo clear. By the laſt canon of this council, prieſts 
are commanded to uſe dipping, and not ſprinkling, in the cele- 
bration of baptiſm. Several other councils were held under this 
primate; but as they were convened. rather for terminating pri- 
vate diſputes about the patrimony of the church, than for making 
general laws and regulations for its government, they merit little. 
attention 5. | 

Wulfred Archbiſhop of Canterbury died A. D. 8 30, and Theo- 
gildus Abbot of Chriſt's church was choſen in his room; who 
ſurvived his predeceſſor only about three months, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Celnoth deacon of the ſame church. In the time of 
this primate, the heptarchy ended, and the Englith monarchy was 


® Theſe belts or girdles had ſtuds for numbering the Pater-noſters, as the rofaries or 
ſtrings of beads do at preſent, 
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of England at this time. As the building of parochial churches 
was now become frequent, the ſecond canon preſcribes the man- 
ner of their conſecration, which is to be pertormed only by the 
biſhop of the dioceſe, who is to bleſs the holy water, and ſprinkle 
it on all things with his own hands, according to the directions in 
the book of rites. He is then to conſecrate the euchariſt, and to 
depoſit it, together with the relics, in the repoſitory provided for 
them. If no relics can be procured, the conſecrated elements may 
be ſufficient, becauſe they are the body and blood of Chriſt. E- 
very biſhop in conſecrating a church is commanded to have the 
picture of the ſaint to whom the church 1s dedicated painted on 
the wall, or on a board *. From the fourth canon it appears, 
that the Engliſh biſhops at this time, not only enjoyed their Epi- 
ſcopal juriſdiction over all the monaſteries and nunneries in their 
dioceſes in its full extent, but had alſo authority to appoint the 
abbots and abbeſſes, with the conſent of the members of theſe ſo- 
cieties : A proof, that all the exemptions from Epiſcopal juriſdic- 
tion, ſaid to have been procured. from the Pope by ſeveral mona- 
ſteries before this time, are mere forgeries. By the fifth canon, 
we diſcover, that the members of this council had a moſt violent 
averſion to the Scotch clergy; for they decree, that no Scotſman 


ſhall be allowed to baptize, to ſay maſs, to give the euchariſt to 


the people, or perform any part of the ſacerdotal office; becauſe 
(ſays the canon) it is not known by whom theſe Scotſmen were 


| ordained, or whether they were ordained or not, ſince they came 


from a country where there was no metropolitan, and where very 
little regard was paid to other orders. By the fixth canon, the 
decrees of former councils which have been ſigned with the fign 
of the croſs, are declared to be inviolable. By the ſeventh, bi- 
ſhops and abbots are diſcharged from alienating any of their lands 
for more than one life, except it be to preſerve themſelves from 
famine, from ſlavery, or from the depredations of the enemy; by 


= Spe], Con. p. 328. 
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which is meant the Danes, who about this time grievouſly infeſt- 
ed the coaſts of England, and were peculiarly terrible to the cler- 
gy. The tenth preſcribes what offices are to be performed at the 
death of a biſhop for the repoſe of his ſoul, viz. that the tenth 
part of all his moveable effects, both without and within doors, 


ſhall be given to the poor ; — that all his Engliſh ſlaves ſhall be ſet 


at liberty; — that at the ſounding of the ſignal in the ſeveral pa- 
riſh-churches, the people of the pariſh ſhall repair to the church, 
and there ſay thirty pſalms for the ſoul of the deceaſed ; — that 
every biſhop and abbot ſhall cauſe fix hundred pſalms to be ſung, 
and one hundred and twenty maſſes to be celebrated, and ſhall ſet 
at liberty three ſlaves, and give each of them three ſhillings ; — 
that all the ſervants of God ſhall faſt one day; — and that for thir- 
ty days immediately after divine ſervice in every church, ſeven 
belts of Pater-noſters ſhall be ſung for him *. Theſe good. bi- 
ſhops did certainly right to provide for the repoſe of their ſouls 
after death; but whether this was the moſt effectual way of doing 
it, 1s not quite ſo clear. By the laſt canon of this council, prieſts 
are commanded to uſe dipping, and not ſprinkling, in the cele- 
bration of baptiſm. Several other councils were held under this 
primate; but as they were convened. rather for terminating pri- 
vate diſputes about the patrimony of the church, than for making 
general laws and regulations for its government, they merit little: 
attention T. 5 | 
Wulfred Archbiſhop of Canterbury died A. D. 830, and Theo- 


gildus Abbot of Chriſt's church was choſen in his room; who 


ſurvived his predeceſſor only about three months, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Celnoth deacon of the ſame church. In the time of 
this primate, the heptarchy ended, and the Engliſh monarchy was 
® Theſe belts or girdles had {tads for numbering the Pater noſters, as the rofaries or 
ſtrings of beads do at preſent, | 
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eſtabliſhed by the illuſtrious Egbert King of the Weſt-Saxons; 
though ſome princes after this bore the title of Kings, and enjoy- 
ed ſome degree of authority, in Mercia, Northumberland, and o- 
ther ſtates. This union of the ſeveral Engliſh ſtates into one po- 
tent kingdom was in many reſpects a happy event; and particu- 
larly to the church; becauſe the clergy were thereby delivered 
from the great inconveniency of being ſubject to different, and 
often contending ſovereigns. But the invaſions of the Danes, 
which about this time became more frequent and formidable than 
they had been before, more than overbalanced this advantage, 
and involved the Engliſh clergy in the moſt deplorable calamities. 
For the Danes being Pagans, as well as ſavages, and finding the 
monaſteries, in which the clergy generally reſided, better ſtored 
with booty and proviſions than other places, never failed to plun- 
der them when it was in their power. In thoſe calamitous times, 
therefore, we cannot expect to meet with many councils aſſem- 
bled for making eccleſiaſtical laws and regulations. Great num- 
bers of the clergy were put to the ſword, or buried in the ruins 
of their monaſteries; and the mildeſt fate they could expect when 
they fell into the hands of the Danes was to be ſold for ſlaves. 
This made many of the monks abandon a profeſſion which expo- 
ſed them defenceleſs to ſo many dangers; ſome of them becoming 
ſoldiers, and others purſuing other ways of life. Thoſe who {till 
adhered to their profeſſion after the deſtruction of the monaſte- 
ries in which they had reſided, retired into country-villages, and 
there performed the duties of their function to the people of the 
neighbourhood. By this means the deſtruction of the monaſte- 
ries, and diſperſion of the clergy by the Danes, became the occa- 
ſion of the building of many pariſh-churches, of which there 
were but very few in England before this time. This diſperſion 
of the clergy was productive alſo of a very important change in 
their manners and way of life. When great numbers of them 
had formerly lived together in one monaſtery, few of them were 

| | married, 
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married, becauſe a collegiate life is on many accounts unfavour- 
able to matrimony; but after they were diſperſed, and blended 
with the people, they generally embraced a married life, as moſt 
convenient and comfortable in their ſituation . Theſe obſerva- 
tions are ſo undeniably true, that before the end of this century 
there was hardly a monaſtery or a monk, and but few unmarried 
clergymen in England. | | 

Ethelwolf, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Egbert, the firſt monarch 
of England, who ſucceeded his father in the throne A. D. 837, 
had been deſigned for the church, and was actually a ſubdeacon 
in the cathedral of Wincheſter, if we may believe the author quo- 
ted below r, when his father died. This prince did not forget 
his former friends and brethren of the clergy after his advance- 
ment to the throne, but continued to give them many ſubſtantial 
marks of his favour; of which the moſt conſiderable was, his 
famous grant of the tenth of all his lands ro the church. The 


pretty early to claim the tenth of every thing, as the proportion 
ſettled by the Levitical law for the maintenance of the miniſters 
of religion; but it required a long time, and many laws, both of 
church and ſtate, to make this claim effectual. In the feventh 
and eighth centuries, the Engliſh clergy had been ſupported, — 


by kings, and other great men, — by a church ſcot or tax of one 
Saxon penny on every houſe that was worth thirty Saxon pence 
of yearly rent, —and by the voluntary oblations of the people. 
Theſe funds, in times of plenty and tranquillity, were abundant- 
ly ſufficient; but in thoſe times of war and confuſion, when their 
houſes were burnt, and their ſlaves, who cultivated their lands, 
killed, or carried away by the Danes, when the church-ſcot could 
not be regularly levied, and when the voluntary oblations of the 
people failed, the clergy were reduced to great diſtreſs and indi- 


I Inett's Church- hiſtory, c. 17, I Anglia Sacra, t. I, P+ 200. | 
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gence. Ethelwolf, who was a religious prince, and ſeems to have 


placed his chief hopes of being preſerved from that deſtruction 
with which he was threatened by the Danes in the prayers of the 
church, was deſirous of delivering the clergy from their preſent 
diſtreſs, and of providing more ample and certain funds for their 
future ſupport. With this view, he called an aſſembly of all the 
great men of his hereditary kingdom of Weſlex, both of the cler- 


gy and laity, at Wincheſter, in November A. D. 844; and, with 


their conſent, made a ſolemn grant to the church of the tenth 
part of all the lands belonging to the crown, free from all taxes 
and impoſitions of every kind, even from the three obligations, 
of building bridges, — fortifying and defending caſtles, — and 
marching out on military expeditions *. It was no doubt intend- 
ed that this royal grant ſhould be imitated, and probably it was 
imitated, by the nobility. In return for this noble donation, the 
clergy were obliged to perform ſome additional duties, viz. to 
meet with their people every Wedneſday in the church, and there 
to ſing fifty pſalms, and celebrate two maſſes, one for King E- 
thelwolf, and another for the nobility, who had conſented to this 
grant T. What immediate benefit the clergy reaped from this do- 
nation, we are not well informed; though it is probable, that it 
was not very great, as a regulation of this kind could u be 
carried into execution in thoſe diſtracted times. 


Though the preſence of a prince with his people was never 
more neceſſary than in the reign of Ethelwolf, when his territo- 


ries were every moment in danger of being invaded by moſt cruel 
and deſtructive foes; yet this prince, prompted by the prevailing 
ſuperſtition of that age, left his kingdom in great confuſion, and 
went to Rome, A. D. 854; where he ſpent much money in pre- 

ſents to the Pope, the clergy, and the churches . 
After his return from Rome, he enlarged his former grant to 


Anglia Sacra, t. 1. p. 200. + Id. ibid. + Chron, Saxon. A. D. 854. 
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the church, by extending it to the other Kingdoms which now 


compoſed the Engliſh monarchy. This was done in a great coun- 


cil at Wincheſter, A. D. 855; at which, beſides Ethel wolf, Beorred, 

the tributary King of Mercia, and Edmund, the tributary King of 
EFaſt-Anglia, the two Archbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork, with all 
the other biſhops, the nobility, and chief clergy of England, were 
preſent R. To give the greater force and ſolemnity to this dona- 
tion, the charter containing the grant of it was preſented by King 
Ethelwolf, in the preſence of the whole aſſembly, on the altar of 
St Peter the apoſtle, in the cathedral of Wincheſter; and all the 
biſhops were commanded to ſend a copy of it to every church in 


their reſpective dioceſes F, But notwithſtanding all theſe ſolem- 


nities, we have good reaſon to believe the intention of this famous 
grant was in a great meaſure fruſtrated, by the vague indetermi- 
nate ſtrain in which it was conceived, and the deplorable confuſions 
which ſoon after followed. | 

England was a ſcene of ſo much miſery and confuſion during 
© the ſhort reigns of Ethelwolf's three eldeſt ſons, from A. PD. 857 

to A. D. 871, and the firſt ſeven years of the reign of his young- 
eſt ſon Alfred the Great, that little attention was given to eccleſi- 


aſtical affairs. In this period the few remaining monaſteries 


which had eſcaped the former ravages of the Danes, were deſtroy- 

ed, and their wretched inhabitants put to the ſword, or burnt 
in the flames which conſumed the places of their -abede 4. But 
after the glorious victory which Alfred the Great obtained over 
the Danes A. D. 878, ſome ſtop was put to the horrid crueltics 
of thoſe barbarians, and to the intolerable ſufferings of the Eng- 
liſh clergy. For by the treaty of peace which followed that victo- 
ry, it was ſtipulated, that Guthrum King of the Danes, and ſuch 
of his followers as choſe to remain in England, ſhould embrace 


% 
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the Chriſtian religion; and that thoſe who were not willing to 


comply with that condition ſhould immediately quit the kingdom. 


In conſequence of this article, Guthrum, with about thirty of 
his principal officers, were baptized in the preſence of King Al- 


fred; and their example was ſoon after imitated by the greateſt 


Part of their followers *, Theſe new Chriſtians had lands aſſign- 


ed them in the north of England; where they ſettled, and in time 
became peaceable and uſeful ſubjects. To ſecure the attachment 
of theſe new converts to the religion which they had embraced, 
King Alfred made certain laws for the regulation of their conduct, 
to which Guthrum and the other Daniſh chieftains gave their 
conſent. By the firſt of theſe laws, the Danes are commanded to 
abandon Paganiſm, and continue in the faith and worſhip of one 
true God. By the ſecond, a heavy fine is impoſed on thoſe who 
ſhould apoſtatize from Chriſtianity, and relapſe into Paganiſm, 
By the reſt of theſe laws, which are ſeventeen in number, the ſe- 
veral vices to which the Danes were moſt addicted, are prohibit- 
ed; the payment of tithes, the religious obſervation of the Lord's 
and of other feſtivals, are commanded ; and ſeveral direc- 


Beſides the above conſtitutions, which were chiefly deſigned for 
the Danes, and the Enghſh among whom they lived, Alfred 
formed another body of laws for his other ſubjects, of which 
ſome related to the church. The introduction to theſe laws con- 
ſiſts of a copy of the ten commandments, in which the ſecond 
commandment, againſt the making and worſhipping of images, 
is omitted ; but to make up the number, after the ninth, the fol- 
lowing ſhort one is added, — Make thou not gods of gold or of 


* filver:” A precept which very few were able to tranſgreſs. This 


omiſſion of the ſecond commandment ſhews, that images, which 
had been introduced into the church as ornaments, and helps to 
memory, were now become the objects of adoration : A change 


+ Spel, Concil. t. 1. p. 375 
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which might eaſily have been foreſeen. Alfred alſo adopted the 2 
canons of the apoſtolical council of Jeruſalem, recorded Acts xv. 
29. into his eccleſiaſtical laws; and greatly magnifies that excel- 
lent precept of Chriſt, To do unto others as we would have o- 
thers to do unto us. It is unneceſſary to give a very particular 
account of the reſt of theſe conſtitutions, as they contain few no- 
velties. From one of them we learn, that about this time the 
elergy fell upon a curious device to raiſe the devotion of the 
people, and give a myſterious ſolemnity to the rites of religion, in 
the holy time of lent, by drawing a curtain before the altar when 
they celebrated maſs. But the people, it ſeems, did not like to be : 
kept on the outſide of the curtain, and were apt to turn it afide, 
or pull it down ; which is therefore prohibited under a ſevere pe- 
nalty. By another we are informed, that ſervants, but not ſlaves, 
were allowed forty-two days in the year to work for themſelves, 
and not for their maſters *. | 
One of the firſt cares of the illuſtrious Alfred, after he had re- Agde. 
ſtored peace and proſperity to his afflicted country, was, to repair — 
the ruined churches and monaſteries, and even to build new ones. 
But many of the old Engliſh monks having periſhed in the late 
troubles, and the riſing generation having contracted an averſion 
to that way of life, from the dreadful tales they had heard of their 
ſufferings, he was obliged to bring monks from France, and other 
foreign countries Ff. When the peace was better eſtablithed, and 
their fears of the future invaſions of the Danes abated, many of 
the clergy who had abandoned their monaſteries to preſerve their 
lives, returned to the places from wience they had fled, took poſ- 
ſcihon of their lands, and began to repair their churches and ha- 
bitations. But many of theſe clergymen having married in 
their retreats, they brought their wives and children with them 
when they returned to their monaſteries; by which means the ab- 


* Spel, Concil. t. 1. p. 371. + Aſſerius Vita Elfred. p. 18. 
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beys of England, in the end of this and the beginning of the next = 
century, were generally poſſeſſed by a kind of ſecular or married 
monks . This, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, became the occaſion of long 
and violent contentions in the church of England. Alfred the 
zrear, after he had reſtored peace and good order to his country, 
ended his glorious life and reign in the laſt year of the ninth cen- 
tury. | : 
It would be improper to ſwell this work with a laborious col- 
lection of the unconnected ſcraps- of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the 
Britons, Scots, and Picts, in this century; out of which it is 
quite impoſſible to form any thing like a continued narration, 
fupported by proper evidence. All that we know with certainty 
of the ſtate of religion among the ancient Britons in this period 
is, that all thoſe who preſerved their civil liberty, preſerved alſo 
their religious independency; and none of them were in commu- 
nion with, or in ſubjection to, the church of England, who were 
not ſubject to ſome Engliſh prince. By living in this ſequeſtered 
ſtate, without much communication with other churches, they ſtill 
retained, for the moſt part, their ancient uſages, and were unac- 
quainted with many innovations which had been imported from 
Rome into the church. of England. | 
The Scots and Pits were very much in the ſame circumſtances 

with the Britons in this reſpect. Ever ſince the violent diſputes 
between the Scots and Engliſh of the Roman communion, about 
the time of keeping Faſter, and the retreat of the Scotch clergy 
out of England, there had been a violent animoſity between the 


churches of England and Scotland. This animoſity was very 


ſtrong in this century, as appears from the fifth canon of the 
council of Cealc-hythe, A. D. 816; which decrees, that no Scotch 
prieſt ſhall be allowed to perform any duty of his function in Eng- 
land f. The Scots and Pits were inſtructed and governed by 


their own clergy ; who being educated at home, and having little. 


* Anglia Sacra; t, I, p. 602. | | + Spel, Concil. t. 1. p. 329. a 0 
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intercourſe with foreign nations, retained much of the plainneſs 
and ſimplicity of the primitive times in their forms of worſhip. 
Theſe clergy were called Kuldees, both before and after this pe- 


riod : A name which ſome derive from the two Latin words, C 


tores Dei, and others from the kills or cells in which they lived“. 
They were a kind of preſbyters, who lived in ſmall ſocieties, and 
travelled over the neighbouring countries, preaching, and admi- 
niſtering the facraments. In each of theſe cells there was one 
who had ſome kind of ſuperintendency over the reſt, managed 
their affairs, and directed their miſſions; but whether or not he 
enjoyed the title and authority of a biſhop in this period, is not 
certainly known. The council of Cealc-hythe ſeems to have ſu- 
ſpected that he did not; for the chief reaſons aſſigned by that 
council for refuſing to keep communion with theſe Scotch Kul- 


dees were, — That they had no metropolitans amongſt them, — 


paid little regard to other orders, — and that the council did not 
know by whom they were ordained, i. e. whether they were or- 
dained by biſhops or not f. The rectors or biſhops of the ſeve- 
ral cells of Kuldees were both choſen, and ordained, or conſecra- 
ted, by the members of theſe ſocieties; which was probably the 
very thing with which the council of Cealc-hythe was diſſatisfied. 
When the cells or monaſteries of Scotland came to be enlarged; 
better built, and better endowed, they were long after this poſ- 


ſeſſed by theſe Kuldees, or ſecular clergy, who had the privilege 


of chuſing the biſhops in thoſe places where biſhops ſees were e- 
ſtabliſhed 4. 8 . 

The only biſhoprick that was founded in Scotland in the ninth 
century was that of St Andrew's ; whoſe firſt biſhop, named Adrian, 
was killed by the Danes in the iſle of May, A. D. 872, and ſuc- 
cced by Kellach, the ſecond biſhop of that ſee [. The other. bi- 


* Boeth. Hiſt. Scot, I. 6. Camb. Britan. col. 1468. +. Spel. Concil. t. 1. 
p. 329. + Boeth, Hig. Scot, 1. 10. Spottiſwood's Church-hiſt, p. 25. 26. 
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fhops of Scotland in this century, .and in former times, were not 
fixed to any particular dioceſe, and performed all the offices of 
their functions in all places without diſtinction ®, The number 
of theſe itinerant unſettled biſhops was probably very ſmall, as our 


molt diligent antiquaries have not been able to collect the Names | 


of above ten or twelve of them in the ſpace of fix centuries; and 
of theſe few ſome were foreigners, ſent into Scotland on particular 
occaſions, as Regulus, Palladius, Servanus ; others were Scotch- 
men, who were bithops in foreign countries, as Wiro, Plachelmus, 
&c.; and others were undeniably .only ſuperintendents of ſocieties 
of Kuldees, as Columba, Adamnan, &c. f. 


We may very reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the Kings both of che 


Scots and Picts held ſeveral councils in this and the preceding cen- 
turies, for the regulation of eccleſiaſtical affairs; but of theſe no 
monuments are now remaining, except ſome faint veſtiges of a 


council or aſſembly held by Kenneth Macalpin, the firſt monarch 


of the Scots and Pits, A. D. 850+. In this council ſeveral civil 
and eccleſiaſtical laws are ſaid to have been made. By one of theſe 
laſt it is decreed, that altars, churches, cells, oratories, images of 


{aints, prieſts, and all perſons in holy orders, ſhall be held in great 


veneration. By another it 1s ordained, that all faſts, feſtivals, vi- 
oils, holidays, and ceremonies of every kind, which human piety 


had decreed to be kept in honour of King Chriſt, and his holy mi- 
litia, ſhall be ſtrictly obſerved. By a third it is declared to be a 


_ crime to do the leaſt injury to a prieſt, either by word or 
But we have good reaſon to ſuſpect the genuineneſs and 
aur of theſe canons, which were probably the work of a later 
age, when ſuperſtition and prieſtcraft had made greater * in 


Scotland . 


* Boeth, I. 10. + See the table of Scotch biſhops at the end of Spottiſwood's 
_ Church-hiſtory, + Fordun, 1.4. c. 8. Boeth. J. 10. Spelir. Con. 
5. 342. _ ** Sir David Dalrymple's Hiſtorical memorials, p. 2+ note. 
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8 R 
The hiſlory of religion in Great Britam, from 4. D. goo, to 4. D. 
1000. 


H tenth century (which is commonly called the age of lead) Cent, X. 
IT was the moſt dark and diſmal period of that long night of 3 3 
ignorance and ſuperſtition in which Europe was involved, after the tenth ; 
the fall of the Roman empire. It is difficult to determine whe- | 9 
ther the impudence of the clergy, or the credulity of the laity, 
were moſt remarkable in thoſe unhappy times; but it is certain, 
that the former could hardly invent any thing too abſurd for the 


latter to believe. 

England, which towards the end of the laſt century had been State of = 
illuminated by ſome faint rays of knowledge, and enjoyed a ſhort Rad. has 
interval of tranquillity, under the influence of the illuſtrious Al- 

fred, in the beginning of this ſunk into the deepeſt darkneſs, 

and was involved in the greateſt confuſion. This aroſe from the 

wars occaſioned by a diſputed ſucceſſion, — from the. frequent re- 

volts of the Danes ſettled in England, —and from the no leſs fre- 

quent invaſions of their countrymen from abroad. In the midſt of 

ſo many wars, it is no wonder that the intereſts of * and 

religion were too much neglected. 

It was perhaps owing to this that King Edward the Elder, the Story cf a 


interd:3, 
| ſon and ſucceſſor of Alfred, allowed ſome biſhopricks to continue 


vacant feveral years; for which, it rs pretended, Pope Formoſus 
laid both him and his kingdom under an interdict, A. D. 905 *. 
This ſtory of the interdict, it muſt be confeſſed, is attended with 
ſuch difficulties as render it very doubtful, if not quite incredible. 
Pope Formoſus was in his grave eight years before the time of 
chis pretended interdict; and the biſhops of Rome had not then 


* W, Malmſ. I. 2. p. 26. 
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become flich cruel audacious tyrants as to deprive whole Eing- 
doms of the means of falvation, for the fault of one man *. It 
is not improbable, that King Edward received an admonition from 
Rome; which the monkiſh hiſtorians in ſucceeding _= magni- 
fied into an interdict. 

However this may be, that prince, as ſoon as the exigencies of 
his affairs permitted, not only filled up all the vacant biſhopricks 
in his kingdom of Weſſex, but erected new ones, at Wells, at 
Kirton in Devonſhire, and at Padſtow in Cornwall; and Pleg- 
mund Archbiſhop of Canterbury conſecrated no fewer than ſeven 
biſhops in one day, A. D. goq, viz. Fridſtan of Wincheſter, Were- 


ſtan of Shereburn, Kenulp of Dorceſter, Beornock of Selſey, A- 


thelm of Wells, Eadulph of Kirton, and Athelſtan of Pad- 


ſtow . 


The Danes of Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland, who, with 


their leader Guthrum, had ſubmitted to King Alfred, and had 


embraced the Chriftian religion, remained tolerably faithful to 
their new religion, and to their new ſovereign, during the life of 
that great prince; but after his death they apoſtatized from Chri- 
ſtianity, as well as rebelled againſt his ſon and ſucceſſor Edward, 
But having reduced theſe apoſtates and rebels to the neceſlity of 


ſubmitting to his authority, A. D. go, he compelled them to re- 


turn to the profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, and to the obe- 
dience of thoſe laws which his father had preſcribed to their an- 


ceſtors about thirty years before 4. 

We meet with few ecclefiaſtical tranſactions of i importance for 
near twenty years after this; when a great council was aſſembled 
at Gratanlea, A. D. 928, by King Athelſtan, in which Wulphelm 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury preſided. This was one of thoſe mixed 
aſſemblies, ſo frequent in the Saxon times, conſiſting of all the 
great men, both of the clergy and laity, in which both civil laws 


See Inett's Church-hiſt. g. 18. + * Sacra, t. 1. p. 554. 5558. 


+ Spel. Concil, p. 390. Wilkin Concil, t. 1. p. 205. | 
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and eccleſiaſtical canons were made. For beſides the Archbithop 
and other biſhops, we are told, that a great number of nobles and 
wiſe men, who had been called by King Athelſtan, were preſent 


at this great ſynod; and in the acts of it we find civil and ecele- 


ſiaſtical matters ſometimes blended together in the ſame law *, The 
firſt canon of this council reſpects the payment of tithes, and is 


couched in the following terms. King Athelſtan, by the advice 


4 of Wulphelm, my Archbiſhop, and of my other Biſhops, ſtrictly 
„ command and charge you all my reeves, in all parts of my 
© kingdom, in the name of God and his ſaints, and as you value 
% my favour, to pay the tithes, both of the cattle and corn, on 
all my lands: And I further ordain, that all my biſhops and 
“ aldermen ſhall pay the tithes of their lands; and that they 


„ ſhall give it in charge to all who are under their juriſdiction 


% to do the ſame. All this I command to be carried into execu- 
tion by the time appointed, which is the day of the decollation 
of John the Baptiſt.” From this canon it appears, that the fa- 


mous grant of King Ethelwolf, of the tenth part of his lands to 


the church, if it did not originally mean the tenth of their pro- 
duce, was now underſtood in this ſenſe, either by tacit conſent 
and cuſtom, or by ſome law which is now loſt. It is further evi- 
dent from this canon, to which a pathetic exhortation is ſubjoin- 
ed, that all former laws for the payment of tithes had been incf- 
fectual; and we ſhall ſoon ſee cauſe to think, that this one was 
not much better obeyed. — 


By the ſecond canon, in one of the 


copies of this council, it is decreed, that the church-ſcot ſhall till 


be paid where it is due 7. From whence we may learn, that the 
clergy did not relinquiſh any of their former revenues when they 
obtained the grant of tithes, In the third canon, the King, for 
the forgiveneſs of his fins, and ſalvation of his ſoul, commands 
each of his reeves to maintain one poor Engliſhman from every 


* Spel. Concil, t. f. p- 401. + 14. ibid. p. 402. 
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two of his farms, by giving him one amber of meal, one hog, or 
one ram, worth four pence, every month, and one mantle, or 


thirty pence, annually, for his clothing. By two of theſe canons, 


the various religious ceremonies are preſcribed, which were to be 
obſerved in performing the ſeveral kinds of ordeal, which ſhall 
be more particularly deſcribed hereafter *. By the ninth canon it 
is decreed, that fairs and markets ſhall not be kept on the Lord's 
day. The tenth enumerates both the ſpiritual and ſecular duties 
of biſhops ; which are ſuch as theſe, — That they ſhould teach 


their clergy how they ought to act in all circumſtances; — to pro- 


mote peace and concord, and co-operate with ſuch ſecular judges 
as were friends to juſtice; —to take care that oaths be rightly ad- 
miniſtered, and the ordeals duly performed ; — to viſit their flocks, 
and not ſuffer the devil to deſtroy any of their ſheep; — to keep 
the ſtandards of the weights and meaſures of their reſpective dio- 
ceſes, and take care that all conformed to theſe ſtandards; — to 
be preſent with the aldermen in their courts, to prevent any 
ſprouts of pravity from ſpringing up; — not to permit the power- 
ful to oppreſs the weak, or maſters to uſe their ſlaves ill; and 
that they ſhould fix the meaſures of work to be performed by ſlaves 
in all their dioceſes. By the twelfth canon it is decreed, that fifty 
pſalms ſhall be ſung for the King every Friday in every mona- 


ſtery and cathedral church T. With theſe eccleſiaſtical laws, ſeve- 


ral others. of a civil nature are intermixed, which will be more pro- 
perly conſidered in another place þ. 

Though Athelſtan was almoſt conſtantly engaged in war, he 
held at leaſt four other councils, at the four following places, viz. 
Exeter, Feverſnam, Thunderfield, and London; but the canons 
of all theſe councils are either loſt, or ſo blended with thoſe of 
Gratanlea, that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed ||. Wulphelm Arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury died A. D. 934, and was ſucceeded in that 


See chap. 3, + Spel. Concil t. 1. p. 402. + Chap. 3. | Spel. 


Concil. p. 407. * 
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high ſtation by Odo Biſhop of Sherburn; whoſe hiſtory is remark- 


able enough, without the thundering miracles with which it is ad- 


orned by his biographer *. He was the eldeſt ſon of a noble and weal- 
thy Dane ſettled in Eaſt-Anglia, by whom, being a bigotted Pagan, 
he was diſinherited, and turned out of doors, for frequenting the 
Chriſtian churches when he was a boy. In this extremity, he 
took ſhelter in the family of Athelm, an Engliſh nobleman of the 
firſt rank; who was ſo charmed with his ſpirit and ingenuity, 


that he treated him with parental tenderneſs, and gave him a 


A 


learned education. Having entered into holy orders, by his own 
merit, and the intereſt of his patron Athelm, he paſled rapidly 


through the inferior ſtations in the church, and was ordained a 


prieſt before the age preſcribed by the canons, and not long after 


conſecrated Biſhop of Shereburn. In this office he behaved with 
the greateſt piety and prudence ; and being of a martial ſpirit, he 
attended his ſovereign King Athelſtan in the field, and contribu- 


ted not a little to the gaining the great victory of Brunanburgh 


over the Danes. On the death of Wulphelm, all the world turn- 
ed their eyes on the learned, pious, and valiant biſhop of Shere- 
burn, as the fitteſt perſon to fill the vacant chair; of which he at 
length accepted, after having made a few wry faces, and very fri- 
volous objections. His chief objection, if we may believe the 
monkiſh hiſtorians, was, that he was not a monk, as all the for- 
mer archbiſhops had been. But we can hardly ſuppoſe this pre- 
late ſo ignorant of church-hiſtory, as to make this objection, wiich 
was probably invented for him long after his death, by thoſe cloy- 
ſtered annaliſts, who neglected no opportunity of magnifying their 
own order. However this may be, though Odo's zeal for religion 
ſeems ſtill to have been ſincere and fervent, his bold aſpiring ſpi- 
rit, no longer under any reſtraint, made him act the primate with 
a very high hand. This appears, not only from his actions, eſpe- 


* Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 78. 
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cially in his old age, but alſo from his famous paſtoral letter to 
the clergy and people of his province, (commonly called the con- 
fittutions of Ode), which was publiſhed A. D. 943; in which he 


ipeaks in a wvery magiſterial tone: © I ſtrictly command and 
charge,“ ſays he, © that no man preſume to lay any tax on 


the poſſeſſions of the clergy, who are the ſons of God, and the 


** ſons of God ought to be free from all taxes in every kingdom, 


* If any man dares to diſobey the diſcipline of the church, 
in this particular, he is more wicked and impudent than the 
* ſoldiers who crucified Chriſt. I command the King, the 
* princes, and all in authority, to obey, with great humility, the 
« archbiſhops and biſhops ; for they have the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven , &c. —_ 

Beſides theſe conſtitutions, that were publiſhed by the ſole au- 
thority of the Archbiſhop, there were ſeveral eccleſiaſtical canons 
made in. a great council, both of the clergy and laity, which was 
held by King Edmund, at London, A. D. 944. By the firſt of 
theſe canons, it 1s decreed, that all who are in holy orders, from 
whom the people of God were to expect a virtuous example, {ſhould 
live chaſtely; and that thoſe who violated this canon ſhould for- 
feit all their goods, and be denied Chriſtian burial. This canon 


was perhaps aimed againſt the ſecular canons or monks, who 


were generally married, and deſigned as a prelude to thoſe violent 
efforts that were ſoon after. made to diſpoſſeſs them of their mona- 


ſteries on that account. By the ſecond canon of this council, all 


are commanded. to pay their tithes, their church-ſcot, and alms- 
fee, under the penalty of excommunication. From this we learn, 
that beſides tithes there were ſeveral other dues claimed by the. 


clergy. By one canon, uncleanneſs with a nun is declared to be 


an equal crime with adultery, and ſubjected to the ſame penalties. 
By another, biſhops are commanded to repair and decorate the 
churches on their own lands at their own expence, and to admo- 


* Spec). Concil. t. 1. p. 416. Wilkin Concil. t. 1. Pp. 212. | G 
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niſh the King to do the ſame to other churches. Though Chri- | 
ftianity had been now long eſtabliſhed in England, Paganiſm was' 


far from being quite extirpated, eſpecially amongſt the Danes ſet- 
tled in Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland ; and therefore there were 
laws made in almoſt every eccleſiaſtical ſynod againſt the uſe of 
Pagan rites, which were often practiſed even by thoſe who were 
a kind of nominal Chriſtians. By the laſt canon of this council, 
thoſe who were guilty of perjury, or of uſing Pagan rites and ce- 
remonies, are to be excommunicated *. | | 
Abour the middle of this century, as it is moſt probable, an 
eccleſiaſtical ſynod of the province of York was held; in which 
the fines to be paid by the clergy, for various offences, and vio- 
lations of the canons of the church, are aſcertained. To ſecure 


the payment of theſe fines, every clergyman, at his admiſſion in- 
to orders, was obliged to find twelve bondſmen. As the province 


of York, or kingdom of Northumberland, was at this time chiefly 


inhabited by Danes, theſe fines are all to be paid in the Daniſh 
oras, or ounces of ſilver; and conſidering the great ſcarcity of 
that precious metal, they are very ſevere, as will appear from a 
few examples : © If a prieſt celebrate maſs in. an unhallowed 


* houſe, let him pay twelve oras. If a prieſt celebrate maſs on 


an unhallowed altar, let him pay twelve oras. I a prieſt con- 


ſecrate the ſacramental wine in a wooden. chalice, let him pay 
twelve oras. If a prieft celebrate maſs without wine, let him pay 
twelve oras.” Theſe fines, and many others, were to be paid 
to the biſhop of the dioceſe. This ſeems to have been a {cheme 
to bring the diſcipline of the church to a perfect conformity with 
the laws of the ſtate, which ſet a fixed price on all crimes ; and 


was probably invented by ſome artful prelate, to make the delin-- 


quencies of his clergy the means of his wealth F. | 
It is now time to: introduce the celebrated St Dunſtan to the 


acquaintance of. our readers, who was already become very fa- 
_* Spel. Concil. t. 1. p. 420, Wilkin Concil. t. 1. p. 214. + Wilkin Concil, - 


t. 1. p.232,. Johnſon's Canons, vol. 1. A. D. 950. | 
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mous, and ſoon after ated a moſt memorable part, both in the 


affairs of church and ſtate. In doing which, we ſhall give them 


a ſhort ſpecimen of the monkiſh manner of writing the lives of 


ſaints. Dunſtan was deſcended from a noble family in Weſſex, 


and educated in the abbey of Glaſtonbury. Here he ſtudied ſo 
hard, that it threw him into a violent fever, which brought him 
to the very point of death. When the whole family were ſtanding 
about his bed, diſſolved in tears, and expecting every moment to 


ſee him expire, an angel came from heaven in a dreadful ſtorm, 


and gave him a medicine, which reſtored him to perfect health 


in a moment. Dunſtan immediately ſtarted from his bed, and 


run with all his ſpeed towards the church, to return thanks for 
his recovery; but the devil met him by the way, ſurrounded by 
a great multitude of black dogs, and endeavoured to obſtruct his 
pallage. This would have frightened ſome boys; but it had no 


ſuch effect upon Dunſtan; who pronouncing a ſacred name, and 


brandiſhing his ſtick, put the devil and all his dogs to flight, 
The church-doors being ſhut, an angel took him in his arms, 
conveyed him through an opening in the roof, and ſet him ſoftly 
down on the floor, where he performed his devotions. After his 


recovery, he purſued his ſtudies with the greateſt ardour, and 


ſoon became a perfect maſter in philoſophy, divinity, mufic, paint- 
ing, writing, ſculpture, working in gold, filver, braſs, and iron, 


&c. When he was ſtill very young, he entered into holy orders, 


and was introduced by his uncle Athelm Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury to King Athelſtan; who, charmed with his perſon and ac- 
compliſhments, retained him in his court, and employed him in 


many great affairs. At leifure hours he uſed to entertain the King 
and his courtiers with playing on his harp, or ſome other muſical 


inſtrument; and now and then he wrought a mira, which gain- 
ed him great admiration. His old enemy the devil was much of- 
tended at this, and prompted ſc-ne envious courtiers to perſuade 


the King, that his favourite was a magician; which that prince 
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too readily believed. Dunſtan, diſcovering by the King's counte- 


nance that he had loſt his favour, and reſolving to reſign, rather 


than be turned out, retired from court to another uncle, who 
was Biſhop of Wincheſter. This good prelate prevailed upon his 
nephew to forſake the world, and become a monk; after which 
he retired to a little cell built againſt the church-wall of Glaſton- 
bury. Here he ſlept, ſtudied, prayed, meditated, and ſome- 
times. amuſed himſelf with forging ſeveral uſeful things in braſs 


and iron. One evening, as he was working very buſily at his forge, 


the devil, putting on the appearance of a man, thruſt his head in 
at the window of his cell, and aſked him to make ſomething or 
other for him. Dunſtan was ſo intent upon his work, that 


he made no anſwer; on which the devil began to ſwear, and 


talk obſcenely; which betrayed the lurking fiend. The holy 
blackſmith, putting up a ſecret ejaculation, pulled his tongs, 
which were red hot, out of the fire, ſeized the devil with them 


by the noſe, and ſqueezed him with all his ſtrength ; which made 


his infernal Majeſty roar and ſcold at ſuch a rate, that he awa- 


kened and terrified all the people for many miles around“. This, 


it is preſumed, will be thought a ſufficient ſpecimen of the monk- 
11h manner of writing hiſtory : it is now proper to purſue the {to— 


ry of Dunſtan in a more rational ſtrain. 
This extraordinary perſon was recalled to court by King Ed- 


mund A. D. 941; who beſtowed upon him the rich abbey of 
Glaſtonbury, which, for his ſake, he honoured with many pecu- 
liar privileges 7. He enjoyed a very high degree of the favour of 


this prince during his ſhort reign of fix years; but he ſtood much 


higher in the favour of his brother and ſucceſſor King Edred, to 
whom he was confeſlor, chief confident, and prime miniſter. He 
employed all his influence during this period of court-favour in 


promoting the intereſt of the monks of the Penedictine order, to 


Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 97. J. W. Malmſ. 1. 2. c. 7. Anglia Sacra, t. 2. | 
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we. X. mous, and ſoon after ated a moſt memorable part, both in the 
affairs of church and ſtate. In doing which, we ſhall give them 
a ſhort ſpecimen of the monkiſh manner of writing the lives of 
ſaints. Dunſtan was deſcended from a noble family in Weſſex, 
and educated in the abbey of Glaſtonbury. Here he ſtudied fo 
hard, that it threw him into a violent fever, which brought him 
to the very point of death. When the whole family were ſtanding 
about his bed, diſſolved in tears, and expecting every moment to 
{ee him expire, an angel came from heaven in a dreadful ſtorm, 
and gave him a medicine, which reſtored him to perfect health 
in a moment. Dunſtan immediately ſtarted from his bed, and 
run with all his ſpeed towards the church, to return thanks for 
his recovery; but the devil met him by the way, ſurrounded by 
a great multitude of black dogs, and endeavoured to obſtruct his 
pallage. This would have frightened ſome boys; but it had no 
ſuch effect upon Dunſtan; who pronouncing a ſacred name, and 
brandiſhing his ſtick, put the devil and all his dogs to flight, 
The church-doors being ſhut, an angel took him in his arms, 
conveyed him through an opening in the roof, and ſet him ſoftly 
down on the floor, where he performed his devotions. Atter his 
recovery, he purſued his ſtudies with the greateſt ardour, and 
ſoon became a perfect maſter in philoſophy, divinity, muſic, paint- 
ing, writing, ſculpture, working in gold, filver, braſs, and iron, 
&c. When he was ſtill very young, he entered into holy orders, 
and was introduced by his uncle Athelm Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury to King Athelſtan; who, charmed with his perſon and ac- 
compliſhments, retained him in his court, and employed him in 
many great affairs. At leifure hours he uſed to entertain the King 
and his courtiers with playing on his harp, or ſome other muſical 
inſtrument; and now and then he wrought a mira, which gain- 
ed him great admiration. His old enemy the devil was much of- 
fended at this, and prompted ſcme envious courtiers to perſuade 


the King, that his favourite was a magician; which that prince 
| | ; too 
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too readily believed. Dunſtan, diſcovering by the King's counte- 
nance that he had loſt his favour, and reſolving to reſign, rather 
than be turned out, retired from court to another uncle, who 
was Biſhop of Wincheſter. This good prelate prevailed upon his 
nephew to forſake the world, and become a monk; after which 
he retired to a little cell built againſt the church-wall of Glaſton- 
bury. Here he ſlept, ſtudied, prayed, meditated, and ſome- 
times amuſed himſelf with forging ſeveral uſeful things in braſs 
and iron. One evening, as he was working very buſily at his forge, 


the devil, putting on the appearance of a man, thruſt his head in 


at the window of his cell, and aſked him to make ſomething or 
other for him. Dunſtan was ſo intent upon his work, that 


he made no anſwer; on which the devil began to ſwear, and 


talk obſcenely; which betrayed the lurking fiend. The holy 


blackſmith, putting up a ſecret ejaculation, pulled his tongs, 


which were red hot, out of the fire, ſeized the devil with them 
by the noſe, and ſqueezed him with all his ſtrength; which made 
his infernal Majeſty roar and ſcold at ſuch a rate, that he awa- 
kened and terrified all the people for many miles around . This, 
it is preſumed, will be thought a ſufficient ſpecimen of the monk- 
iſh manner of writing hiſtory : it is now proper to purſue the ſto— 
ry of Dunſtan in a more rational ſtrain. 

This extraordinary perſon was recalled to court by King Ed- 
mund A, D. 941; who beſtowed upon him the rich abbey of 
Glaſtonbury, which, for his ſake, he honoured with many pecu- 
liar privileges T. He enjoyed a very high degree of the favour of 
this prince during his ſhort reign of ſix years; but he ſtood much 
higher in the favour of his brother and ſucceſſor King Edred, to 
whom he was confeſſor, chief confident, and prime miniſter. He 


employed all his influence during this period of court-favour in 
promoting the intereſt of the monks of the. Benedictine order, to 
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which he belonged, and of which he was a moſt active and zeal- 
ous patron. Having the treaſures of theſe two princes, eſpecial- 
ly of the laſt, very much at his command, he laviſhed them away 


in building and endowing monaſteries for theſe monks, becauſe 


almoſt all the old monaſteries were in the poſſeſſion of ſecular ca- 
nons. Not contented with this, he perſuaded Edred (who was a 


bigotted valctudinary) to beſtow ſuch immenſe treaſures on the 


churches and monaſteries by his laſt will, that the crown was 


{tripped of its moſt valuable poſſeſſions, and left in a ſtate of indi- 


gence *. 
This conduct of Dunſtan while he was in power, rendered 


him very odious to Edwi, who ſucceeded his uncle Edred A. D. 
and his rude behaviour to himſelf, and his beloved 


Queen Elgiva, raiſed the reſentment of that prince ſo high, that 


he deprived him of all his preferments, and drove him into exile +, 
The baniſhment of Dunſtan, the great patron, or (as Malmſbury 
calls him) the prince of monks, was a ſevere blow to that order, 


who were expelled from ſeveral monaſteries ; which were made the 
impure ſtables (according to the ſame author) of the married cler- 
gy 1. But their ſufferings were not of long continuance. For 


Edgar, the younger brother of Edwi, having raiſed a ſucceſsful 


rebellion againſt his unhappy brother, and uſurped all his domi- 


nions on the north ſide of the river Thames, recalled Dunſtan, 


and gave him the biſhoprick of Worceſter, A. D. 957 ||. From 
this moment he was the chief confident and prime miniſter of 
King Edgar, who became ſole monarch of England A. D. 959, 
by the death of his elder brother Edwi. 

Odo Archbiſhop of Canterbury having died about two years be- 
fore King Edwi, Elfin Biſhop of Wincheſter, by the influence of 


that prince, was tranſlated to Canterbury; but died not long after 


® Inett's Church-hiſt. vol. 1. p. 316. + W. Malqmſ. I. 2. c. 7: 
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in his way to Rome. On this ſecond vacancy, Edwi procured 
the election of Brithelm Biſhop of Wells; who was hardly warm 
in his ſeat, when Edgar ſucceeded to his brother's dominions, 
and obliged the new Archbiſhop (who was of a ſoft and gentle 
diſpoſition) to relinquiſh his high ſtation, and return to his for- 
mer biſhoprick. This violence was practiſed by King Edgar, to 
make way for his favourite Dunſtan ; who was accordingly raiſed 
to be Archbiſhop of Canterbury A. D. 960 . Being now poſſeſſ- 
ed of the primacy, and aſſured of the royal ſupport and aſſiſt- 
| ance, he prepared to execute the grand deſign which he had long 
meditated, of compelling the ſecular canons to put away their 
wives, and become monks; or of driving them out, and introdu- 


cing Benedictine monks in their room . With this view, he 


procured the promotion of Oſwald to the ſee of Worceſter, and of 
Ethelwald to that of Wincheſter; two prelates who were monks 
themſelves, and animated with the moſt - ardent zeal for the ad- 
vancement of their order. 

St Dunſtan, St Oſwald, and St Ethelwald, the three great cham- 
pions of the monks, and enemies of the married clergy, began the 
execution of their deſign, by endeavouring to perſuade the ſecu- 
lar canons in their cathedrals, and other monaſteries, to put a- 
way their wives, and take the monaſtic vows and habits ||. But 
finding that theſe perſuaſions produced little or no effect, they 
proceeded to the moſt ſhameful acts of fraud and violence. St 
Oſwald (as we are told by a monkiſh hiſtorian) turned all the 
married canons out of his cathedral church of Worceſter, not by 
direct force, but by a moſt holy and pious ſtratagem, which he 
hath not thought fit to mention **, He expelled the married cler- 
gy out of ſeven other monaſteries within his dioceſe, and filled 
them with monks, allowing thoſe who were expelled a ſmall pen- 


* Gedwin de præſul. Angl. p. 73. + Id. ibid, + Anglia Sacra, t. 1. 
p. 219. 1d. t. 2. p. 219. * W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 8. 
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Hon for life, barely ſufficient to keep them from ſtarving k. E- 


thelwald acted with ſtill greater violence, if poſſible, towards the 


canons of his cathedral. For having ſecretly provided a ſufficient 


number of monkiſh habits, he entered the church one day, fol- 
lowed by a number of ſervants carrying them, and, with a ſtern 
countenance, told the canons who were performing divine ſervice, 


that they mult inſtantly put on theſe habits, and take the vows, 


or be turned out. The poor canons pleaded hard for a little time 
to conſider of this cruel alternative; but the unrelenting prelate 

would not allow them one moment. A few complied, and took 

the habits; but the far greateſt number choſe rather to become 
beggars and vagabonds, than forſake their wives and: children; 
for which our monkiſh hiſtorians give them the moſt opprobrious 
names f. To countenance theſe cruel tyrannical proceedings, 

Dunſtan and his aſſociates repreſented the married clergy as mon- 
ſters of wickedneſs for cohabiting with their wives, magnified 
celibacy as the only ſtate becoming the ſanctity of the ſacerdotal 


office, and propagated a thouſand lies of miracles and. viſions to 


its honour; of which the reader may take the following ſpecimen, 


A monk, named Floberht, who had been appointed Abbot of Per- 


ſhore, a monaſtery out of which the ſecular canons had been turn- 
ed by St Oſwald, was a moſt prodigious zealot for the monaſtic 

inſtitutions; but in other reſpects of a. very indifferent character. 
This abbot fell ſick, and died; and when all the monks of his. 
own monaſtery, with Germanus Abbot of Winchelcomb, and ma- 
ny others, were ſtanding about his corpſe, to their great aſtoniſh- 
ment, he raiſed himſelf up, and looked around him, All the 
monks were ſtruck with terror, and fled, except Germanus ; who 
aſked his brother-abbot, What he had ſeen? and what had 
brought him back to life? To which the other anſwered, That 
he had been introduced into heaven by St Benedict; that God 


+ 1d. ibid. p. 219, W. Malmſ, I. 2. c.8. 
had 
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had pardoned all his ſins for the merits of his beloved darling Oſ- 
wald Biſhop of Worceſter; and had ſent him back to acquaint 
the world, that Oſwald was one of the greateſt ſaints that ever 
lived. Being aſked further by Germanus, What kind of figure 
St Benedict made in heaven? how he was dreſſed? and how he 


was attended ? he anſwered, That St Benedict was one of the 


handſomeſt and beſt dreſſed ſaints in heaven, ſhining with pre- 
cious ſtones, and attended by innumerable multitudes of monks 
and nuns, who were all perfect beauties . This, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, was a very ſimple tale; but it was well enough calculated 
to anſwer the purpoſes for which it was invented, in that age of 


ignorance and credulity. By theſe and various other arts, Dun- 


ſtan Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Oſwald Biſhop of Worceſter, and 
Ethelwald Biſhop of Wincheſter, in the courſe of a few years, filled 
no fewer than forty-eight monaſteries with monks of the Bene- 
dictine order F. -— 
Though Edgar the Peaceable was a very profligate prince, and 
ſtuck at nothing to gratify his own paſſions, he was, if poſſible, 
a greater perſecutor of the married clergy than the three clerical 
tyrants above mentioned, To them he gave a formal commiſſion, 
A. D. 969, to expel the married canons out of all the cathedrals, 
and larger monaſteries, promiſing to aſſiſt them in the execution 
of it with all his power T. On this occaſion he made a moſt fla- 
ming ſpeech to the three commiſſioners, painting the manners of 
the married clergy in the moſt odious colours; calling upon them 
to exert all their power, in conjunction with him, to exterminate 
thoſe abominable wretches who kept wives. I know,” ſays he, 
in the concluſion of his ſpeech, © O holy father Dunſtan ! that 
** you have not encouraged thoſe criminal practices of the clergy. 
Lou have reaſoned, intreated, threatened. From words it is 
now time to come to blows. All the power of the crown is at 


* Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 201. | + Id. ibid. p. 201. + Hoveden, Annal. 
ad ann. 969. 
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*© your command. Your brethren, the Venerable Ethelwald, and 
* the Moſt Reverend Oſwald, will aſſiſt you. To you three ! 


commit the execution of this important work. Strike boldly ; 


drive thoſe irregular livers out of the church of Chriſt, and 


introduce others, who will live according to rule *. This fu- 
rious champion for chaſtity had, ſome time before the delivery of 


this harangue, debauched, or rather raviſhed a nun, a young la- 


dy of noble birth, and great beauty; at which his holy father con- 


feſſor Dunſtan was ſo much offended, that he enjoined him, by | 


way of penance, not to wear his crown for ſeven years,— to build a 
nunnery,—and to perſecute the married clergy with all his might}: 
A ſtrange way of making atonement for his own libertiniſm, by 
depriving others of their moſt natural rights and liberties. 

As King Edgar was very much under the influence of his three 
favourite prelates, he paid great attention to eccleſiaſtical aftairs, 
and held ſeveral councils for the regulation of them. In one ct 
theſe councils, thoſe ſixty-ſeven canons, commonly called the canons 
of King Edgar, were enacted; in which there are not many things 
new, or worthy of a place in hiſtory. By the eleventh of theſe 
canons, every prieſt is commanded to learn and practiſe ſome me- 
chanic trade, and to teach it to all his apprentices for the prieſthood, 
By the fixteenth, the clergy are commanded to be at great pains 
to bring off their people from the worſhip of trees, ſtones, and 
fountains, and from many other Heatheniſh rites which are there- 
in enumerated. By this it would appear, that many of the people 
of England were but very imperfect Chriſtians at this time. The 
fifty-fourth recommends it to the clergy to be very frequent and 
earneſt in exhorting the people to pay all their dues to the church 
honeſtly, and at the proper time; — their plough-alms fifteen 
nights after Faſter, — their tithes of young animals at Pentecoſt, 
— their tithes of corn at All-ſaints, — their Peter-pence at Lam- 


mas, — and their church-ſcot at Martinmas, To theſe canons 


* Spel. Concil. t. 1. p. 478. 2 . 5. 12 = 
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is ſubjoined a penitential, which ſome think was compoſed by St 
Dunſtan, and requires penitents to be very particular in confeſling 
all the fins which they have committed by their bodies, their 
{kin, their fleſh, their bones, their ſinews, their reins, their gri- 
ſtles, their tongues, their lips, their palates, their tceth, their 
hair, their marrow, by every thing ſoft or hard, wet or dry. 
Confeſſors are then directed what kind of penances to preſcribe in 


a great variety of caſes. The moſt ſatisfactory penances for lay- 


men are ſaid to be theſe : —To deſiſt from carrying arms, — to 
go upon long pilgrimages, —never to ſtay two nights in the ſame 
place, —never to cut their hair, or pair their nails, or go into a 
warm bath, or a ſoft bed, — not to eat fleſh, or drink ſtrong li- 
quors, — and if they were rich, to build and endow churches. 
Long faſtings of ſeveral years are preſcribed as the proper penan- 
ces for many offences; but theſe faſtings were not fo formidable 
as they appear at firſt fight, eſpecially to the rich, as a year's faſt- 
ing might be redeemed for thirty ſhillings, equal in quantity of 
filver to four pounds ten ſhillings of our money, and in value to 
more than thirty pounds. A rich man, who had many friends 
and dependents, might diſpatch a ſeven- years faſt in three days, 
by procuring eight hundred and forty men to faſt for him three 
days on bread and water and vegetables“. From this it appears, 
how much the diſcipline of the church was relaxed fince the coun- 
cil of Cloveſhoe, A. D. 747; in which this curious method of faſt- 
ing by proxy was condemned. vc” © 

The three commiſſioners for expelling the ſecular canons out of 
the cathedrals, and larger monaſterics, executed that commiſſion 
with great vigour, and no little ſucceſs, during the reign of Ed- 
gar; but on the death of that prince, A. D. 975, they received 
a check, The ſufferings of the perſecuted canons had excited 
much compaſſion; and many of the nobility who had been over- 
awed by the power and zeal of Edgar, now eſpouſed their cauſe, 
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and promoted their reſtoration. Elferc Duke of Mercia drove the 
monks by force out of all the monaſteries in that extenſive pro- 
vince, and brought back the canons, with their wives and chil- 


dren; while Elfwin Duke of Faſt-Anglia, and Brichnot Duke of 
_ Efſex, raiſed their troops to protect the monks in theſe countries *. 


To allay theſe commotions, ſeveral councils were held; in which 


Dunſtan was ſo hard puſhed by the ſecular canons and their 


friends, that he was obliged to practiſe ſome of his holy ſtrata- 


gems. In a ſynod held in the old monaſtery at Wincheſter, A. D. 
977, when this great cauſe was about to be determined againſt 


the monks, and all the canons lately made in their favour rever- 
ſed, the aſſembly was ſuddenly alarmed with a loud voice, which 


ſeemed to proceed from a crucifix built into the partition-wall, 


crying, — © Don't do that, — don't do that, —You judged right for- 
* merly; don't change your judgement.” On which the aſſembly 
broke up in confuſion, and nothing was determined T. Though 
the enemies of the monks had been a little ſtartled at this pretend- 
ed prodigy, they were not convineed ; which occaſioned the meet- 
ing of another council at Calne in Wiltſhire, A. D. 978; at which 
the canons and their friends were hurt, as well as frighted. For 


the room in which the council met being very much crouded, that 


part of the floor on which the unhappy canons and their advo- 
cates ſtood (the chief of whom was one Beornelm, a Scotch bi- 
ſhop) ſuddenly fell down; which put an end to the debate for that 
time, ſome being killed, and many wounded 4. If theſe event; 
really happened, we cannot avoid entertaining very unfavourable 
ſuſpicions of the celebrated St Dunſtan, and pitying the weakneſs 
of the Engliſh nobility in thoſe benighted times. 

In the reign of Ethelred the Unready, who ſucceeded his 3 | 
ther Edward the Martyr A. D. 979, the Engliſh were engaged in 


ſo many wars with the Danes, and involved in ſo many calami- 


* Hoveden, Annal. A. D. 976. 7 Spel. Concil, t. 1. p- 490. 72 1d, 
ibid. p. 494. Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 112. 5 | | 
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ties, that they had little leiſure to attend to eccleſiaſtical affairs; 
FJhich renders the church-hiſtory in the end of the tenth and be- 
ginning of the eleventh century as barren as that of the ſtate is 

melancholy. The three famous prelates, Dunſtan, Ethelwald, 
and Oſwald, ſo far outſhone their brethren in their zeal for the 
monaſtic inſtitutions, that they quite eclipſed all the other biſhops 
their cotemporaries, who are hardly ever mentioned by the monk- 
ih writers. Ethelwald Biſhop of Wincheſter, a great builder of 
monaſteries, and moſt zealous patron of the monks, was the firſt 
of this famous triumvirate who. quitted the ſtage, dying A. D. 


984 *. By his death, the hopes of the ſecular canons, of whom 


he had been a moſt cruel perſecutor, were a little revived, and 


| they made great efforts to get one of their own. number elected in 


his room; but were at length baffled by the ſuperior art and in- 


fluence of the Archbiſhop, who procured the advancement of El- 


phigus Abbot of Bath to the ſee of Wincheſter; by pretending, 


that the Apoſtle St Andrew had appeared to him, and aſſured: 


him, that Elphigus was the fitteſt perſon in the world for that 


charge f. St Dunſtan did not long ſurvive his friend and fellow- 


labourer Ethelwald, but died A. D. 988, in the fixty-fourth year 


of his age, having held the biſhoprick of London, together with 
the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, about twenty-ſeven years . 
As this prelate was the great reſtorer and promoter of the mona- 


ſic inſtitutions, the grateful monks, who were almoſt the only. 


hiſtorians of thoſe dark ages, have loaded him with the moſt ex- 


travagant praiſes, and repreſented him as the greateſt wonder- 
worker, and higheſt favourite of heaven, that ever lived. To ſay 
nothing of his many conflicts with the devil, in which he often 
belaboured that enemy of mankind moſt ſeverely, the fol- 
owing ſhort ſtory, which is told with great exultation by his bio- 


grapher Oſbern, will give the Engliſh reader ſome idea of the a- 


 ® Godwin de præſul. Ang. p. 266, + Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 221. + Gods» 
win de præſul. Angl. p. 75. | | | 
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ſtoniſhing impiety and impudence of thoſe monks, and of the no 


leſs aſtoniſhing blindneſs and credulity of thoſe unhappy times, 


The moſt admirable, the moſt ineſtimable Father Dunſtan, (ſays 
* that author), whoſe perfections exceeded all human i imagination, 
** was admitted to behold the mother of God and his own mother 
in eternal glory: for before his death, he was carried up into 
heaven, to be preſent at the nuptials of his own mother with 


the Eternal King, which were celebrated by the angels with the 
**© molt ſweet and joyous ſongs. When the angels reproached him 


for his ſilence on this great occaſion, ſo honourable to his mo- 


ther, he excuſed himſelf on account of his being unacquainted 


with thoſe ſweet and heavenly ſtrains ; but being a little in- 
<« ſtructed by the angels, he broke out into this melodious ſong, 
O King and Ruler of nations,” &c. It is unneceſlary to make a- 
ny comment on this moſt ſhocking ſtory. St Dunſtan was ſucceeded 
in the ſee of Canterbury by Ethelgar Biſhop of Seolſey, who lived 
only one year and three months; and then by Siricius Biſhop of 


Wilton r, who governed that church about four years t. Both 


theſe prelates had been monks of Glaſtonbury, and diſciples of 
St Dunſtan; but the ſhortneſs of their pontificates, and the confu- 
ſion of the times, did not permit them to perform any thing me- 


morable. St Oſwald, the great friend and aſſociate of St Dunſtan 


in the expulſion of the ſecular canons, and introduction of the 
monks, died A. D. 993, after he had held the archbiſhoprick of 
York, together with the biſhoprick of Worceſter, about twenty- 
two years ||. By theſe two famous ſaints, holding each of them 
two biſhopricks together for ſo many years, we have ſome reaſon 

to ſuſpect they were not quite ſo heavenly-minded as their admi- 
rers repreſent them. | 

The violent and too ſucceſsful zeal of Dunſtan and his aſſociates, 
in promoting the building, and endowing ſo great a number of 


+ Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 114. + Godwin de præſul Angl, p. 75. Id. 
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houſes for the entertainment of uſeleſs monks and nuns, was very 
fatal to their country: for by this means, a ſpirit of irrational, 
unmanly ſuperſtition was diffuſed amongſt the people, which de- 
baſed their minds, and diverted them from nobler purſuits: and 
a very great proportion of the lands of England was put into 


hands who contributed nothing to its defence; which made it an 


eaſy prey, firſt to the inſulting Danes, and afterwards to the vic- 
torious Normans. | 

The people of Wales, who were governed by their own princes, 
were ſtill inſtructed by their own clergy, and ſeem to have had 
but little connection with the churches of Rome or England in the 
tenth century. It appears, however, from the laws of Hoel Dha, 
who flouriſhed about the middle of this century, that the Welſh 
were not much wiſer, or much lefs ſuperſtitious, than their neigh- 
bours in this period; for by theſe laws, which are ſaid to have 
been made in a great council of the nobility and clergy, at which 
no fewer than one hundred and forty prelates, i. e. biſhops, ab- 
bots, and rectors, were preſent, it is evident that the- churches 
and clergy of Wales enjoyed the ſame diſtinctions and immunities 
with thoſe of England *. The truth 1s, that there was a very 
creat conformity between the laws of England and Wales at this 
time, both in civil and eccleſiaſtical matters; which muſt have 
been occaſioned by the vicinity of theſe countries, the unavoidable 
intercourſe of their inhabitants, and the aſcendent which the Kings 
of England had acquired over the Princes of Wales, who were 
their vaſſals and tributaries . | 

The hiſtory of the church of Scotland is as little known in this 


period as that of Wales. Though the biſhops of St Andrew's were 


not yet raiſed to the rank of archbiſhops and metropolitans, they 
ſeem to have had ſome kind of pre-eminence over the other bi- 
{hops of Scotland, occaſioned probably by their greater wealth, 


* Leges Hoeli Dha a Wottono editz paſſim. + Id. ibid. 
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and their greater influence with the _—_— of thoſe times. Kel- 
lach the Second, who was biſhop ot Andrew's from A. D. 904 
to A. D. 939, is ſaid to have been the firſt biſhop who went from 
Scotland to Rome for conſecration, or for obtaining the approba- 
tion of the Pope . We have good reaſon to preſume, that there 
were ſeveral councils held in Scotland in the courſe of this century 
for the regulation of eccleſiaſtical affairs; but the records of all 

theſe councils have long ago periſhed through the injuries of time, 
the cruel policy of Edward I. of England, and the ſudden de- 
ſtruction of the abbeys of Scotland, with their archives and libra- 
ries, at the Reformation. There is a ſlight notice of one of theſe 
councils preſerved in a very ſhort chronicle, which hath eſcaped 
all theſe diſaſters. ** In the following year, A. D. 906, King Con- 
ſtantine, the ſon of Ethy, with Kellach his bifhop, and the 
*© Scots, decreed, that the rules of faith and of the goſpels, with 
the laws and diſcipline of the church, ſhould be obſerved, in an 
“ aſſembly held on the Hill of Faith, near the royal city of 


© Scone. From that day, that hill hath borne the name of Fnock- 
© creidigh, or, the Hill of Faith f.“ The diſpute about the celiba- 


cy of the regular canons of Kuldees, is ſaid to have been agitated 
in Scotland as well as in England in this century; and there is a 
circumſtance mentioned by ſeveral monkiſh hiſtorians which ren- 
ders this very probable. When this great cauſe was to be deba- 
ted before a council at Calne in Wiltſhire, A. D. 978, the regular 
canons placed at their head as their chief orator one Beornelm, « 
Scotch biſhop; a man, ſay theſe authors, of invincible loquacity, 
who greatly puzzled poor old St Dunſtan . It is not improbable, 
that this loquacious gentleman had gained a victory on this ſub- 
ject in his own country, which made the Engliſh Canons engage 


him to plead their cauſe. 
Elfric, formerly Biſhop of Wilton, was Archbiſhop of Canter- 


* Spottiſwood's Church-hiſtory, p. 26.. + Innes's Eſfays, v. 2. p. 786. 
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bury from A. D. 995 to A. D. 1005; and was one of the moſt 
jcarned men and molt voluminous writers of the age in which he 
lived. This prelate, conſcious of the incapacity of many of the 
clergy to inſtruct the people in the principles and precepts of reli- 
gion, tranſlated no fewer than eighty ſermons or homilies from 
the Latin into the Saxon language for their uſe . Theſe ſermons 
were ſuited to different ſeaſons and occaſions, and were deſigned 


to be read by the inferior clergy to the people at theſe ſeaſons for 


their inſtruction. The ſermon for Eaſter Sunday, un the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper, hath been often printed ; and ſhews 


very plainly, that the church of England had not yet embraced 


the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation f. This is ſufficiently evident 
from the following paſſage in that diſcourſe. * The body that 
„ Chriſt ſuffered in was born of the fleſh of Mary, with blood 
“ and with bone, with ſkin and with finews, in human limbs, 
„ with a reaſonable living ſoul: but his ſpiritual body, which 


* we call the hou/el, is gathered of many corns, without blood 


and bone, without limb, without ſoul; and therefore nothing 
js to be underſtood therein bodily, but ſpiritualy. Whatever 
„is in the houſel which giveth life, that is ſpiritual virtue, and 
* inviſible energy. Chriſt's body that ſuffered death, and roſe 
* from death, ſhall never die again, but 1s eternal and unpaſ- 
fable; but houſel is temporal, not eternal, corruptible, and 

dealed into ſundry parts, chewed between the teeth, and ſent 
into the belly. This myſtery is a pledge and a figure; Chriſt's 
body is truth itſelf, This pledge we do keep myſtically until 


* we come to the truth itſelf; and then is this pledge ended |.” 


It is hardly poſſible to expreſs the preſent ſentiments of the church 
of England, and of other Proteſtant churches, on this ſubject, in 
plainer words than theſe; and it would certainly be no eaſy taik 


* AXlfrici prefatio ſecunda ad grammaticam ſuam, p. 2. + Hickes diſſer: a- 
tio epiſtolaris, p. 98. Bed. Hiſt, Eccl. notis Wheefoci, p. 402. 
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ior the moſt artful ſophiſter to accommodate them to the doctrine 
of tranſ{ubſtantiation. 

This excellent prelate, for ſo he certainly was for the age in 
which he lived, compoſed alſo a kind of epiſcopal charge, which 
ſeems to have been deſigned as a form for biſhops in inſtructing 
their clergy. The ſeveral injunctions in this charge are delivered 
in an authoritative tone, and in the form of commands; for 


which reaſon they have been commonly called Alfric's canons, 


though there is no appearance of their having been enacted by a- 
ny eccleſiaſtical ſynod. Theſe injunctions or canons are thirty- 
ſeven in number, and contain many curious particulars concern- 
ing the diſcipline and ceremonies of the church of England in 
thoſe times. As Mlfric had been educated under Ethelwald Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, he was, like his maſter, a great promoter of the 
celibacy of the clergy ; and therefore, in the firſt eight of theſe ca- 
nons, he argues ſtrenuouſly, though not very logically, againſt 
the marriage of prieſts. It appears, however, from thoſe very 


_ canons, that the clergy of England were generally married at this 


time, and that they ſtoutly defended the lawfulneſs of their mar- 
riages. * Theſe canons againſt the marriage of prieſts (ſays Al- 
* fric) ſeem ſtrange to you to hear; for ye have ſo brought your 
* wretched doings into faſhion, as if there was no danger in 
e prieſts living like married men. The prieſts now reply, That 
*© St Peter was a married man, and that they cannot live without 
** the company of a woman.” By the ninth of theſe canons, the 
clergy are forbidden to be preſent at a marriage, or to give their 
benediction, when either of the parties had been married before, 
though ſuch marriages are not declared to be abſolutely unlawful, 
but only to be diſcouraged. The next ſeven canons deſcribe the 
names and offices of the ſeven orders of the clergy, which are 
theſe: 1. the oſtiary, who is to open and ſhut the church- 


doors, and ring the bells; — 2. the lector, who is to read God's 


word in the church; — 3. the exorciſt, whoſe office it is to drive 
| "= out 
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out evil ſpirits by invocations and adjurations; — 4. the acolyth, 


who holds the tapers at the reading of the goſpels, and celebra- 


ting maſs ; — 5. the ſubdeacon, who is to bring forth the holy 
veſſels, and attend the deacon at the altar; —6. the deacon, who 


miniſters to the maſs-prieſt, places the oblation on the altar, reads 


the goſpel, baptizeth children, and gives the houſel to the people; 
. the maſs-prieſt or preſbyter, who preaches, baptizes, and 
conſecrates the houſel. This canon declares, that the biſhop is 
of the ſame order with the preſbyter, but more honourable. By 
the eighteenth, the diſtinction between the ſecular clergy and the 
monks or regulars is eſtabliſhed. The next canon commands the 
clergy to ſing the ſeven tide-ſongs at their appointed hours, viz. 
the ught-ſong, or matins, early in the morning,— the prime ſong 
at ſeven o'clock, — the undern ſong at nine o'clock, —the mid- 
day ſong at twelve o'clock, —the none: ſong at three o'clock after 
noon, —and the night ſong at nine o'clock at night. By the 
twenty-firſt canon, prieſts are commanded to provide themſelves 
with all the neceſſary books for performance of divine ſervice, 
viz, the pſalter, the epiſtle-book, the goſpel-book, the maſs- 
book, the ſong-book, the hand-book, the kalendar, the paſlic- 
nal, the penitential, and the reading-book. By the twenty-third, 
prieſts are commanded to explain the goſpel for the day, every 
Sunday, in Engliſh, to the people, and to teach them the creed 
and Pater naſter in Engliſh as often as they can. By the twenty- 
ſeventh, prieſts are forbidden to take money for baptizing chil- 
dren, or performing any other part of their duty. The thirty- 
ſecond, commands prieſts always to have a ſufficient quantity of 
oil by them which had been conſecrated by the biſhop, for bap- 
tizing children and anointing the fick; but that no fick perſon 
ſhould be anointed unleſs he deſired it. The thirty-ſeventh and 
laſt of theſe canons, is in the form of an epiſtle, which was. given 
to each prieſt on Maundy Thurſday, when he came or ſent to the 
biſhop for his annual ſtock of conſecrated chriſm and oil; and 
= contains 
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contains ſeveral directions about the celebration of maſs, and o- 
ther offices. Among many other ceremonies to be performed on 
Good -Friday, the people are directed to adore and kiſs the croſs. 
As the freaks of ſuperſtition are endleſs, ſome prieſts about this 
time had conceived a notion, that the ſacramental bread conſecra- 
ted on Eaſter- day was more efficacious than that which was hal- 


lowed at any other time; and therefore they uſed to conſecrate a 


great quantity on that day, and keep it through the whole year for 


the uſe of the fick. This practice is condemned, becauſe when 


the conſecrated bread was kept ſo long, it was apt to become ſtale, 
to be loſt, or eaten by mice. Prieſts are directed to mix water 
with the ſacramental wine; ** becauſe the wine betokeneth our 
* redemption through Chriſt's blood, and the water betokeneth 
the people for whom he ſuffered,” A great number of faſt- days 
are commanded to be obſerved, particularly every Friday, except 
from Eaſter to Pentecoſt, and from Midwinter to Twelfth-night. 
Sunday was to be kept from Saturday at noon to Monday morn- 
ing. Theſe are the moſt remarkable particulars in this famous 
charge; on which we ſhall leave our readers to make their own 
reflections. | 

Archbiſhop Zlfric expelled the regular canons who would not 
abandon their wives from his cathedral church of Canterbury, 
and brought in Benedictine monks in their room. He had alſo 
the influence to procure a charter from King Ethelred, confirming 
that tranſaction, and all the privileges and poſſeſſions of his fa- 
vourite monks; praying moſt devoutly, that all perſons who 
ſhould give them any diſturbance might be torn by the teeth of all 
the dogs in hell T. This ſeems to have been the laſt tranſaction 
of this prelate's life; who died A. D. 1005, and was ſucceeded by 


Elphegus Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
The Engliſh at this time were involved in very great calami- 


* Spel. Concil. t. 1. p. . — 382 Johnſon's canons, A. D. 957. f Spel- 
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ties, and threatened with total ruin, by a grievous famine, and 
the ſword of the victorious Danes, from whom they ſometimes 
purchaſed a ſhort precarious truce with great ſums of money. 
In one of theſe intervals, A. D. 1009, a great council of all the 
chief men of the clergy and laity was held at Enſham in Oxford- 
ſhire, to deliberate on the moſt effectual means of preſerving 
themſelves and their country from that deſtruction with which 
they were threatened. Elphegus Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
Wulſtan Archbiſhop of York, ſeem to have convinced this wiſe 


aſſembly, that to oblige the clergy to put away their wives, and 


the laity to pay all their dues honeſtly and punctually to the 


church, would be the beſt means of averting the diſpleaſure, and 


conciliating the favour of heaven; and therefore many ſtrict laws 
were made for theſe purpoſes *. But either theſe laws were not 
well obſerved, or had not the defired effect: for the miſeries of 


the Engliſh ſtill continued to increaſe; and about four years after 


this, the Danes having taken Canterbury, reduced it to aſhes, 
butchered nine tenths of the inhabitants, and murdered the Arch- 


biſhop, becauſe he would not, or could not, a the prodigious 


ranſom which they demanded F. 
Lieingus Biſhop of Wells ſucceeded Elphegus A. D. 1013, and 
was deeply involved in the calamities of thoſe unhappy times *. 


Soon after the return of King Ethelred from Normandy, (whither 


he had fled with his family to eſcape the fury of the victorious 


Danes), a great council was held A. D. 1014, at a place called Hab 


ham; in which it was reſolved to practiſe ſome extraordinary devo- 
tions, to prevail upon the ſaints and angels to fight againſt the 
Danes, St Michael the Archangel had lately gained great reputa- 
tion by a victory which the Chriſtians in Apulia had obtained; 


by his means, as they imagined, over the Pagans; and the Eng- 


lth determined to perſuade this celeſtial warrior, if poſſible, to 


o Spel. Concil. t. 1. p. 513. Kc. x I Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 141. 
4 Godwin de præſul. Angl. p. 77. | | 
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contains ſeveral directions about the celebration of maſs, and o- 
ther offices. Among many other ceremonies to be performed on 
Good-Friday, the people are directed to adore and kiſs the croſ, 
As the freaks of ſuperſtition are endleſs, ſome prieſts about this 
time had conceived a notion, that the ſacramental bread conſecra- 
ted on Eaſter- day was more efficacious than that which was hal- 
lowed at any other time; and therefore they uſed to conſecrate a 


great quantity on that day, and keep it through the whole year for 


the uſe of the ſicx. This practice is condemned, becauſe when 
the conſecrated bread was kept ſo long, it was apt to become ſtale, 
to be loſt, or eaten by mice. Prieſts are directed to mix water 
with the ſacramental wine; © becauſe the wine betokeneth our 
** redemption through Chriſt's blood, and the water betokeneth 
** the people for whom he ſuffered.” A great number of faſt-days 
are commanded to be obſerved, particularly every Friday, except 
from Eaſter to Pentecoſt, and from Midwinter to Twelfth-night. 


Sunday was to be kept from Saturday at noon to Monday morn- 
ing *, . Theſe are the moſt remarkable particulars in this famous 


charge; on which we ſhall leave our readers to make their own 


__ reflections, 


Archbiſhop Flfric expelled the regular canons who would not 
abandon their wives from his cathedral church of Canterbury, 
and brought in Benedictine monks in their room. He had alſo 


the influence to procure a charter from King Ethelred, confirming 


that tranſaction, and all the privileges and poſſeſſions of his fa- 
vourite monks; praying moſt devoutly, that all perſons who 
ſhould give them any diſturbance might be torn by the teeth of all 
the dogs in hell T. This ſeems to have been the laſt tranſaction 
of this prelate's life; who died A. D. 1005, and was ſucceeded by 


Elphegus Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
The Engliſh at this time were involved in very great calami- 


* Spel. Concil. t. 1. p. 572. — 582. Johnſon's canons, A. D. 957. + Spel- 
Concil. t. 1. p. 504. | 
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ties, and threatened with total ruin, by a grievous famine, and 


the ſword of the victorious Danes, from whom they ſometimes 


purchaſed a ſhort precarious truce with great ſums of money. 
In one of theſe intervals, A. D. 1009, a great council of all the 
chief men of the clergy and laity was held at Enſham in Oxford- 
ſhire, to deliberate on the moſt effectual means of preſerving 
themſelves and their country from that deſtruction with which 


they were threatened. Elphegus Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 


Wulſtan Archbiſhop of York, ſeem to have convinced this wiſe 
aſſembly, that to oblige the clergy to put away their wives, and 
the laity to pay all their dues honeſtly and punctually to the 


church, would be the beſt means of averting the diſpleaſure, and 


conciliating the favour of heaven; and therefore many ſtrict laws 
were made for theſe purpoſes *. But either theſe laws were not 
well obſerved, or had not the defired effect: for the miſeries of 


the Engliſh ſtill continued to increaſe; and about four years after 


this, the Danes having taken Canterbury, reduced it to aſhes, 
butchered nine tenths of the inhabitants, and murdered the Arch- 
biſhop, becauſe he would not, or could not, pay the prodigious 


ranſom which they demanded . 
Livingus Biſhop of Wells ſucceeded Elphegus A. D. 1013, and 
was deeply involved in the calamities of thoſe unhappy times 4. 


Soon after the return of King Ethelred from Normandy, (whither 


he had fled with his family to eſcape the fury of the victorious 
Danes), a great council was held A. D. 1014, at a place called Hab- 
ham; in which it was reſolved to practiſe ſome extraordinary devo-- 


tions, to. prevail upon the ſaints and angels to fight againſt the 


Danes. St Michael the Archangel had lately gained great reputa- 
tion by a victory which the Chriſtians in Apulia had obtained 
by his means, as they imagined, over the Pagans; and the Eng- 


liſh determined to perſuade this celeſtial warrior, if pothible, to 


* Spel. Concil. t. 1. p. 513. Kc. ; . Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 141. 
1 Godwin de præſul. Angl. p. 77. | 
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do them the like favour. With this view, it was decreed at this 
council, that every perſon who was of age ſhould faſt three days 
on bread, water, and raw herbs, before the feaſt of St Michael 
ſhould confeſs and go to church barefoot; and that every prieſt 
with his whole congregation, {ſhould go theſe three days in fo- 
lemn proceſſion barefoot. The monks and nuns in all their con- 
vents were commanded to celebrate the maſs contra Paganos la- 
gainſt the Pagans) every canonical hour, lying proſtrate on the 
ground, and in that poſture to ſing the palm, — Lord, how are 
they increaſed that trouble me!” &c*. The Englith at that time 
ſeem to have repoſed their chief hopes of preſervation in theſe and 
ſuch obſervations; ſo entirely were their minds blinded and in- 
fatuated by ſuperſtition, Their affairs, however, became daily 
more and more deſperate; and about three years after this coun- 
cil, they were entirely ſubdued by the Danes. 

Though the generality of the Danes at this time were either 
Pagans, or only a kind of half Chriſtians, their King Canute, who 


became alſo King of England A. D. 1017, was a zealous Chriſtian, 


according to the mode of the age in which he lived. Of this he 
gave ſufficient evidence, — by repairing the monaſteries which had 
been deſtroyed by the Danes in the late wars, — by granting ma- 


ny immunities to the convents and clergy, — by building and en- 


dowing churches , — by viſiting Rome in perſon A. D. 1031, and 
chiefly — by the many eccleſiaſtical laws that were made in his 
reign F. The firſt ſyſtem of Canute's eccleſiaſtical laws contains 
twenty-ſix canons ; of which the firit four enlarge and ſecure the 
protection of the church, or its rights of ſanctuary. In the third of 
theſe canons, churches are ranged into four claſſes, and the mulct for 


violating their protection proportioned to their dignity, viz, ſor vio- 


lating the protection of a cathedral, five pounds; of a middling 


church, 120 ſhillings; of a leſſer church that hath a burying-place, 


* Johnſon's canons, A. D. 1014. Spel. Concil, t. 1. p. 530. + W. Malnſ, 
L EH. - 1 Id. ibid. p. 533, — 570. | | 
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Go ſhillings ; of a country- church without a burying- place, 30 ſhil- 
lings. In the fifth canon, rules are laid down for the trial of prieſts 
accu of various crimes, which are very favourable to the clergy. 


By the ſixth, celibacy is recommended to all the clergy, and particu- 


_ larly enjoined to thoſe in prieſts orders; and for hols encourage- 
ment it is declared, that an unmarried prieſt ſhall be Ry e- 
qual in dignity to a Thane. The ſeventh prohibits marriage with- 


in the ſixth degree of kindred. In the ſix ſubſequent canons, all 


the dues payable to the clergy, as tithes of corn and cattle, Rome- 
ſcot, church- ſcot, plough-alms, light-ſcot, and ſoul- ſcot, are e- 
numerated, and the payment of them ſecured by various penal- 
ties. The remaining canons contain nothing new or curious *. 
There are ſeveral laws reſpecting religion and the church inter- 
mixed with the civil laws of this prince; of which the following 
one is the moſt remarkable. We ſtrictly prohibit all Heathen- 
* ;fm, i. e. the worſhip of idols or Heathen gods, the ſun, moon, 
fire, rivers, fountains, rocks, or trees of any kind; the practice 

„of witchcraft, or committing murder by magic, or firebrands, 
or any other infernal tricks.” 

The two ſucceeding reigns of Harold Harefoot and Hardica- 
nute, from A. D. 1035 to A. D. 1041, were ſo ſhort and unſettled, 
that they afford no materials of importance for the hiſtory of the 
church. Though Edward the Confeſſor was a prince of great pie- 
ty, according to the mode of the times in which he lived, his 
court was ſo much diſturbed, during the greateſt part of his reign, 
by the cabals of the Engliſh and Norman factions, that he did 
not pay ſo much attention to eccleſiaſtical affairs as might have 
been expected. There are indeed two ſyſtems of laws extant, 
which are commonly called the laws of 1'dward the Conjefjer, in 
which there are ſeveral canons in favour of the church and cler- 
SY; but they contain in their own boſom the moſt unqueſtionable 


* Johnſon's canons, A. D. 1017. Spel, Concil. t. t. p. 538. 
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evidence of their having been compoſed, or at leaſt very much 
changed, after the conqueſt *. This prince, howey er, WAS a great 
benefactor to the church, and employed the laſt years of his life 
in building the famous monaſtery of St Peter's, W eſtminſter, on 
which he beſtowed great riches, and n N privileges and 


immunities Þ, 


Ignorance and ſuperſtition arrived at a great height in the 
church of England in the former part of the eleventh century, 


Of this the frequency of pilgrimages to Rome, — the prodi- 


gious ſums expended in the purchaſe of relics, — the immenſe 


wealth and pernicious immunities of the clergy, to mention no 
others, are ſufficient evidences. In this period, the roads between 

England and Rome were ſo crouded with pilgrims, that the ve- 
ry tolls which they paid were objects of importance to the princes 
through whoſe territories they paſſed; and very few Engliſhmen 
imagined they could get to heaven without paying this compli- 

ment to St Peter, who kept the keys of the celeſtial regions f. 
The Pope and Roman clergy carried on a very lucrative traffick in 
relics, of which they never wanted inexhauſtible ſtores. Kings, 
princes, and wealthy prelates, purchaſed pieces of the croſs, or 
whole legs and arms of apoſtles; while others were obliged to be 
contented with the toes and fingers of inferior ſaints. Agelnoth 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, when he was at Rome, A. D. 1021, 
purchaſed from the Pope an arm of St Auguſtin Biſhop of Hippo, 
for one hundred talents, or ſix thouſand pound weight of filter, 
and one talent, or ſixty pound weight of gold |. A prodigious 
ſum ! which may enable us to form ſome idea of the unconſcion- 


able knavery of the ſellers, and the aſtoniſhing folly and ſuper- 


ſtition of the purchaſers, of thoſe commodities. The building, 
endowing, and adorning of monaſteries, had been carried on with 


* Johnſon's canons, A. D. 1064, 1065. Spel. Concil. t. 1. p. 619. + Lug: 
dal. Monaſticon, vol. 1. p. 55. 21 W. Malmſ. 1,2. c. 11. Id. ibid. 
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ſuch mad profuſion for about one hundred and fifty years, that a 
great part of the wealth of England had been expended on theſe 
ſtructures, or lay buried in their ornaments and utenſils. The 
„ maſſes of gold and filver (ſays William of Malmibury) which 


Queen Emma, with a holy prodigality, beſtowed upon the mo- 


4 naſteries of Wincheſter, aſtoniſhed the minds of ſtrangers, while 


« the ſplendor of the precious ſtones dazzled their eyes *.” In 
this period the numbers, both of the ſecular and regular clergy, 


increaſed very much, and their poſſeſſions ſtill more. By the fre- 
quent and extravagant grants of land beſtowed on cathedrals, mo- 
naſteries, and other churches, from the beginning of the tenth 
to the middle of the eleventh century, we have good reaſon to be- 
lieve, that at the death of Edward the Confeſſor more than one 
third of all the lands of England were in the poſſeſſion of the cler- 
oy, exempted from all raxes, and for the moſt part even from mi- 


litary ſervices T. When we reflect on theſe circumſtances, we 


cannot be very much ſurpriſed, that the people of England, in this 
period, were ſo cruelly inſulted by the Danes, and at the end of it 


ſo eaſily conquered by the Normans, 


Id. ibid. '+ Spelman Gloſſ. p. 396. 
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CHAP. H. 
The Hiſtory of the Conſtitution, Government, and 
Laws of Great Britain, from the arrival of the 
Saxons, A. D. 449, to the landing of William 
Duke of Normandy, A. D. 1066. 


| HE hiſtory of that political conſtitution and form of go- 
vernment, which was eſtabliſhed in the beſt and greateſt 
part of this iſland, and of the laws which were enacted by 
the Anglo-Saxons in this period, is equally curious, important, and 
intereſting. It is curious, as it ſets before us a great variety of un- 
common and amuſing objects, and diſcovers the origin of many of 
our moſt ancient cuſtoms and inſtitutions, E is important and in- 
| © tereſting 
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tereſting to the Engliſh nation, as that form of government, and 


thoſe laws, were the work of their remote anceſtors; the moſt va- 
luable legacy which they left to their poſterity, and as foundation 
of that moſt noble and beautiful Juperſtructure,— _ preſent free 
and happy conſtitution. | 

It is much to be lamented, chat! it is ſo ben or ar that 
it is impoſſible, to write the hiſtory of the origin and progreſs of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, laws, and government, in ſo clear and 
full a manner, as to leave nothing dark or wanting; and ſupport- 


ed in every part with ſuch ſtrength of evidence, as to leave no- 


thing doubtful. That this is really impoſſible, will be moſt rea- 
dily acknowledged by thoſe who are beſt acquainted with the ſub- 
jet. The writers who flouriſhed in this period were very few, 
and theſe few were cloiſtered monks; who never entertained a 
thought of giving a particular account of the laws and govern- 
ment of their country. Many of the Anglo-Saxon laws themſelves 
have been entirely loſt, and others have ſuffered ſo much by the 
injuries of time, and the inattention of tranſcribers, that their 
meaning can hardly be diſcovered. Some particulars relating to 
this ſubject are ſunk ſo deep in the darkneſs of antiquity, and o- 
thers are ſo involved in clouds of learned duſt that have been 
raiſed by angry diſputants, that it ſeems to require more than, hu- 


man ſagacity to find out the truth, and guard againſt miſtakes, 


In theſe circumſtances, all that can be done is, — to cheriſh a cor- 


dial love of truth, — to ſearch after it with care and diligence, — 
and to lay the reſult of theſe reſearches before the en with * 
neſs and ſincerity. 

Jo prevent that confuſion which- is a occaſioned by 
blending various ſubjects together, and to preſerve an uniformity 
between the plan of this chapter and of that on government in the 
preceding period, it is proper to divide it into three diſtinct ſec- 
tions. In the firſt ſection ſhall be given, —A brief account, — 


of the ſeveral German nations which ſettled in Britain in this 
_; 
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period ; — of the places of their original ſeats on the continent ; — 


of the ſituation and limits of their ſettlements in this iſland ; — 
of the political diviſions of their territories that were —_ by 
them, —and by the other Britiſh nations. The ſecond ſection 
ſhall contain a delineation, — of the different ranks of people, — 
of magiſtrates, — and of courts of law and juſtice, in Britain, in 
this period. The third and laſt ſection ſhall comprehend the hi- 
ſtory of the ſeveral kinds of laws that were enacted, and in force, 
in this period, 
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A brief account, — of the ſeveral German nations which ſettled in 
Britain, in this period; —of the places of their original ſeats on 
the continent; — of the ſituation and limits of their ſettlements in this 
Hand; — of the political diviſions of their territories that were made 
by them, — and 2 the other Britiſh nations. 


Ncient Germany comprehended all that extenſive tract of 


country which is bounded by the Rhine on the ſouth, — by 
the German ocean on the weſt, —by the northern ſea on the 


north, —and by the Viſtula, &c. on the eaſt *®. This country 


(which, beſides modern Germany, comprehended all the domi- 
nions of Denmark and Sweden, and ſeveral other diſtricts) was 
anciently inhabited by a prodigious number of diſtinct tribes and 
nations. But though theſe Germanic nations differed very much 
from one another, — in their ſituation, — their ſtrength, — their 
wealth, — and ſome other circumſtances; yet they appear to have 
ſprung from the ſame origin, — to have ſpoken the ſame language, 
though in different dialects, —and to have borne a very great 


* Cluver, German. Antiq. I. 1, c. 2. p. 76. 
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who ſent armies into Britain, and there obtained ſettlements 1. 
From theſe three nations the Engliſh in general derive their o- 
rigin; though ſeveral other nations, particularly Danes and Nor- 
mans, have ſince mingled with them in very great numbers. 


The Saxons. 


nal ſeats on the continent were contiguous, fituated in that pe- 
ninſula which is commonly called the Cimbric Cherſone/ſe, bounded 


weſt, and by the Baltic ſea on the north and eaſt. When the 


they were threatened by the Scots and Pits, they could find none 


grant them the protection which they wanted: for their neareſt 


This is the reaſon that thoſe famous rovers who infeſted the nar- 
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reſemblance to each other in their manners, cuſtoms, and forms 
of government *. 
This was particularly true of thoſe nations n came from 
Germany, and ſettled in Britain, in this period, and from whom 
the great body of the Engliſh nation is deſcended. Their ori gi- 


by the river Elbe on the ſouth, by the German ocean on the 


unhappy Britons formed the fatal reſolution of calling in foreign 
auxiliaries, to preſerve them from that deſtruction with which 


nearer than the inhabitants of that country, who were likely to 


neighbours, and natural allies, the Gauls, who ſpoke the ſame 
language, and profeſſed the ſame religion with themſelves, were 
in no condition to give them any aſliſtance, having been inva- 
ded, and almoſt conquered, by the Franks, another German na- 
tion f. 

The country above deſcribed, to which the Britons directed 
their eyes for relief in their diſtreſs, was at that time inhabited 
by three nations, which were called Saxons, Angles, and Jutes; 


The Saxons had long been the moſt powerful of theſe three 
nations, and had held the other two in ſome degree of ſubjection. 


® Tacit, de morib. German. paſſim. Northern Antiquities, Preface, p. 24. 
F Gregor. Turonenſ. I. 1. 2. t Bed. Hiſt, Eceleſ. I. 1. c. 15. Chronicon 
Ethelwerdi, 1. 1. [| Sheringham de origine gentis Anglorum, c. 2. 
P+ 25. &c. 
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row ſeas, plundered the coaſts of Gaul and Britain, and gave 


the Romans fo much trouble, in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
were all called Saxons, though they conſiſted of ſeveral nations, 
The chief ſeat of the people properly called Saxons, was in Holſa- 
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tia, or Old Saxony, now Holſtein ; though, after the departure of 


the Franks into Gaul, they extended themſelves along the ſea- 
coaſts to the banks of the Rhine . The Britons having often ex- 
perienced the valour of theſe Saxons to their coſt, were deſirous 
of employing it in their defence; and knowing them to be a ma- 
ritime people, who delighted in ſuch expeditions, they very natu- 
rally applied to them for aſſiſtance. They were but too ſucceſsful 
in their application; ſeveral bands of Saxon adventurers came over 
and fixed themſelves in Britain, where their poſterity ſtill flouriſh, 
though under another name, and bear, if we may believe ſeveral 
travellers, a very remarkable reſemblance in their perſons to the 
preſent inhabitants of Holſtein, from whence their anceſtors 
came f. | 
The Angles are ſaid to have been a wibe of the Suevi, who in 
Cæſar's time were the greateſt and braveſt of all the German na- 
tions T. This tribe, after various adventures and migrations, ſet- 
tled in that part of the Cimbric Cherſoneſus, which now forms 
the duchy of Sleſwic, where ſome veſtiges of their name ſtill re- 
main in the diſtrict of Anglen, between Sleſwic and Flenſburgh ||. 
It was in this ſituation the Britiſh ambaſſadors found them; and 
from this country they embarked in the Britiſh expeditions, with 
greater ſpirit, and in greater numbers, than any of the other Ger- 
man nations; which procured them the honour of giving their 


name to England and its inhabitants, who make at preſent one of 
the richeſt, moſt * and flouriſhing, nations in the 


world **. : ; 
„Id. ibid. + Howel's letters, vol. 1. § 6. let. 4. x Cxfar Bel. 


Cal. 1. 4. I Cluver. German. Antiq. 1. 3. c. 27. p. 605+ * Bed. Hiſt, 
Eccleſ. I. 1. c. 15. | | 
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The Iutes, who were a tribe of the Getz, the conquerors of ſo 
many countries, inhabited the extremity of the Cimbric Cherſo- 


neſus, which from them is ſtill called Jutland, and is bounded by 


the German ocean on the weſt, the Baltic on the eaſt, and the 
country of the Angles on the ſouth *. Beſides theſe three na- 
tions, there were many adventurers belonging to the neigh- 
bouring tribes, particularly to the Frizians, who embarked with 
them in their Britannic expeditions, and ſettled in this iſland, 
The hiſtory of the ſeveral embarkations of theſe three nations 
from their native ſeats for this iſland, and of the ſeven kingdoms 
which they eſtabliſhed in it, hath been already given f. It only 
remains, in this place, to give a very brief deſcription of the moſt 


common boundaries of theſe ſeveral kingdoms, with an account 


of the particular nation by which each of them was erected, that 
all the people of England may have a diſtinct view of their re- 
mote anceſtors. In doing this, we ſhall begin at the ſouth-weſt 
corner of Britain, and proceed regularly towards the north-eaſt, 
The ſouth-weſt parts of Briton were ſubdued by ſeveral ſucceſ- 
five bands of Saxons, who there erected a kingdom about the be- 
ginning of the ſixth century; which, from their name, and that 
of its ſituation, was called the kingdom of Weſſex, or of the Meſt- 
Saxons. This kingdom was very ſmall for a confiderable time af- 
ter it was founded; but being happy in a long ſucceſſion of great 
princes of the fame royal family, it gradually increaſed, and at 


length ſwallowed up all the other kingdoms. In the times of che 


heptarchy, it comprehended thoſe countries which now conſtitute 
the counties of Hants, Berks, Wilts, Somerſet, Dorſet, Devon, 
and part of Cornwal . The iſſe of Wight, which lies off the 
coaſt of Hampſhire, was commonly under the government of the 
kings of Weſſex, though it was peopled by a colony of Iutes, who 
alſo poſſeſſed ſome diſtricts on the continent oppoſite to that 


+ Speed Chron, p. 292. 
iſland, 


- Sheringi:am, c. 2. p. 32. + See chap. 1. 
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iſland *. The capital of this kingdom was Wincheſter, the Ven- 
ta Belgarum of the Romans, and the Cair Guent of the Britons. 

2. Next to the kingdom of Weſſex lay the little kingdom of Suſ- 
ſex, or of the South-Saxons, comprehending only the two coun- 
ties of Surry and Suſſex, It was, as its name implies, founded 
and inhabited by Saxons, This kingdom, though one of the 

moſt ancient, was one of the ſmalleſt, weakeſt, and of the ſhorteſt 
duration of any of the heptarchy. When it was converted to 


Chriſtianity, A. D. 678, it contained no more than about ſeven 


thouſand families T. This was partly owing to its ſmall extent; 
| but chiefly to a great part of it being covered with the wood An- 
dereda T. The capital of this little kingdom was Chicheſter, the 
Regnum of the Romans, and the Cair Cei of the Britons. | 
3. Next to Suſſex, eaſtward, lay the kingdom of Kent, which 
comprehended only the county of that name. This was the moſt 
ancient of all the Saxon kingdoms in Britain, having been found- 
ed about A. D. 455, and was alſo the firſt that embraced the Chri- 
ſtian religion. This kingdom, if we may depend on the authori- 
ty of Bede and Ethelwerd, was erected and inhabited by a colony 
of Iutes, who ſeem not to have come directly from Jutland into 
Britain, but to have been ſettled for ſome time near the mouth of 
the Rhine, where it is probable the Britiſh ambaſſadors found 
them ; for it is quite improbable, that thoſe ambaſſadors would 
make their firſt application at the greateſt diſtance; and there is 


ſome poſitive evidence, that Hengiſt, the founder of this king- 
dom, built the caſtle of Leyden a little before he embarked on his 


Britiſh expedition . Though this kingdom was of ſmall extent, 


it was very populous; and ſeveral of its princes bore a conſider- 


able ſway in the heptarchy. The city of Canterbury, the Duro- 
vernum of the Romans, and the Cair Count of the Britons, was 


* Bed. Hiſt, Eceleſ I. 1. e. . + Id. I. 4. . 1. + Camd. Britan. 
v. 1. p. 195. Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. 1. 1. c. 15. Ethelwerd, IJ. 1. * Camd, 
Britan. pref, col. 157. | 
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the capital of the kingdom of Kent, and one of the moſt conſider- 


able cities in England in the Saxon times. 
4. To the north-eaſt of Kent, the kingdom of Eſſex, or of the 


Eaſt and Middle Saxons, was fituated, comprehending only the 
counties of Eſſex and Middleſex, and a part of Hertfordſhire. 
This kingdom, as its name imports, was founded and poſſeſſed 
by a colony of Saxons; but though it was rich and populous, and 


had the famous city of London for its capital, it made no diſtin- 
guiſhed figure in the heptarchy, its Princes being for the moſt part 


in a ſtate of dependence on thoſe of Kent. 
- 5. To the north-eaſt of the kingdom of Eſſex that of the Eaſt- 


Angles was ſituated, comprehending the counties of Cambridge, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and the iſle of Ely. This kingdom was found-. 
ed and inhabited by Angles, who landed in that part of Britain, 
becauſe it was not pre- occupied by their neighbours the Saxons or 
Iutes, and lay neareſt to their own country . It was bounded on 


the eaſt and north by the ocean, on the ſouth by Eſſex, and on 


the weſt by St Edmund's ditch, dividing it from Mercia. The 
capital of Eaſt-Anglia was Dunwich, called by Bede Domnoc, a 
place of conſiderable note.in the Britiſh, Roman, and Saxon times, 
but now ſwallowed up by the ſea f. 

6. In the very centre of England the powerful and exten- 
ſive kingdom of Mercia, comprehending (beſides a part of Hert- 
fordſhire) no fewer than ſixteen of our preſent counties, viz. Hun- 
tington, Rutland, Lincoln, Northampton, Leiceſter, Derby, Not- 
tingham, Oxford, Cheſter, Salop, Gloceſter, Worceſter, Staf- 
ford, Warwic, Buckingham, Bedford. This kingdom was e- 
rected and poſſeſſed alſo by the Angles, and was therefore ſome- 
times called the kingdom of the Mediterranean Engliſh t. It de- 
rived its more common name of Mercia from its ſituation, border- 
ing upon the marches of all the other kingdoms of the heptarchy, 


Bed. Hiſt, Ecleſ, I. 1. c. 15, + Id. J. 2. c. 15. Camd. Britan. v. 1. p. 448. 
} Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 3. c. 21. | 
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as well as of Wales. This ſituation had both its advantages and 
diſadvantages ; for as it gave the Kings of Mercia an opportunity 
of invading all their neighbours, ſo it expoſed them to the danger 
of being aſſaulted on all fides. Leiceſter, the Ratz of the Romans, 
| was the capital of Mercia. 

7. The ſeventh kingdom of the heptarchy was that of Northum- 
| berland, fo called from its ſituation to the north of the Humber. 


This kingdom was alſo very extenſive, comprehending all that 


part of England which lies. to the north of the Humber and Mer- 
ſey, and all that part of Scotland which lies to the ſouth of the 


Forth. The Northumbrian territories were ſometimes divided in- 


to the two kingdoms of Deira and Bernicia ; of which the former, 
whoſe capital was York, comprehended the country between the 
Humber and the Tyne; and the latter, whoſe capital was Bam- 
burgh, the country between the Tyne and the Forth. All theſe 


countries were inhabited by Angles, though probably with a great 


mixture of Iutes; for Ota and Ebiſſa, who ſettled a large colony 
in the deſolated country between the walls of Severus and Anto- 
ninus Pius very early, were nearly related to Hengiſt the firſt 
King of Kent, We may be apt to. be ſurpriſed, that the Angles, 
who were not near ſo numerous or powerful as the Tutes and 
Saxons, conquered and took poſſeſſion of more than two thirds of 
England, (to which they gave their name), beſides a conſiderable 
part of Scotland. But the reaſon of this ſeems to have been, that 
the Iutes and Saxons only ſent a few bands of adventurers into 
Britain, the body of theſe nations ſtill continuing at home; while 
the Angles removed almoſt entirely from the continent into this 
iland, leaving their native ſeats. deſolate; in which condition, 
Bede aſſures us they remained in his time *. | 

Such, in general, were the ſituations and limits of the ſeveral 
kingdoms of the heptarchy, and the Germanic nations by which 


they were originally erected and inhabited. Though ſome of | 


Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 1. c. 15. 
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the capital of the kingdom of Kent, and one of the moſt confider- 
able cities in England in the Saxon times, 

4. To the nofth-caſt of Kent, the kingdom of Eden, or of the 
Eaſt and Middle Saxons, was ſituated, comprehending only the 
counties of Eilex and Middleſex, and a part of Hertfordſhire. 
This kingdom, as its name imports, was founded and poſſeſſed 


by a colony of Saxons ; but though it was rich and populous, and 


had the famous city of London for its capital, it made no diſtin- 
guiſhed figure in the heptarchy, its princes being for the moſt part 


in a ſtate of dependence on thoſe of Kent. 
5. To the north-eaſt of the kingdom of Eſſex that of the Eaſt- 


Angles was ſituated, comprehending the counties of Cambridge, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and the iſle of Ely. This kingdom was found- 
ed and inhabited by Angles, who landed in that part of Britain, 
becauſe it was not pre-occupied by their neighbours the Saxons or 


Iutes, and lay neareſt to their own country. It was bounded on 


the eaſt and north by the ocean, on the ſouth by Effex, and on 
the weſt by St Edmund's ditch, dividing it from Mercia. The 
capital of Eaſt-Angha was Dunwich, called by Bede Domnoc, a 
place of conſiderable note in the Britiſh, Roman, and Saxon times, 


but now ſwallowed up by the ſea f. 
6. In the very centre of England lay the powerful and exten- 


five kingdom of Mercia, comprehending (beſides a part of Hert- 


fordſhire) no fewer than ſixteen of our preſent counties, viz. Hun- 
tington, Rutland, Lincoln, Northampton, Leiceſter, Derby, Not- 


tingham, Oxford, Cheſter, Salop, Gloceſter, Worceſter, Staf- 


ford, Warwic, Buckingham, Bedford. This kingdom was e- 
rected and poſſeſſed alſo by the Angles, and was therefore ſome- 
times called the kingdom of the Mediterranean Engliſh F. It de- 


Tived its more common name of Mercia from its ſituation, border- 


ing upon the marches of all the other kingdoms of the heptarchy, 


Bed. Hiſt, Ecleſ. 1, 1. c. 15. + Id. J. 2. c. 15. Camd, Britan. v. I. p. 445 


Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 3. c. 21. | 
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as well as of Wales. This ſituation had both its advantages and 
diſadvantages ; for as it gave the Kings of Mercia an opportunity 
of invading all their neighbours, ſo it expoſed them to the danger 


of being aſſaulted on all fides. Leiceſter, the Rata of the Romans, 


was the capital of Mercia, 

7. The ſeventh kingdom of the heptarchy was that of Northum- 
berland, ſo called from its ſituation to the north of the Humber. 
This kingdom was alſo very extenfive, comprehending all that 
part of England which lies to the north of the Humber and Mer- 
ſey, and all that part of Scotland which lies to the ſouth of the 
Forth. The Northumbrian territories were ſometimes divided in- 
to the two kingdoms of Deira and Bernicia; of which the former, 
whoſe capital was York, comprehended the country between the 
Humber and the Tyne; and the latter, whoſe capital was Bam- 
burgh, the country between the Tyne and the Forth. All theſe 
countries were inhabited by Angles, though probably with a great 
mixture of Iutes; for Ota and Ebiſſa, who fettled a large colony 
in the deſolated country between the walls of Severus and Anto- 
ninus Pius very early, were nearly related to Hengiſt the firſt 
King of Kent, We may be apt to. be ſurpriſed, that the Angles, 
who were not near ſo numerous or powerful as the Iutes and 
Saxons, conquered and took poſſeſſion of more than two thirds of 
England, (to which they gave their name), beſides a conſiderable 
part of Scotland. But the reaſon of this ſeems to have been, that 
the Iutes and Saxons only ſent a few bands of adventurers into 
Britain, the body of theſe nations ſtill continuing at home; white 
the Angles removed almoſt entirely from the continent into this 
iſland, leaving their native ſeats. defolate; in which condition, 
Bede aſſures us they remained in his time *. 

Such, in general, were the ſituations and limits of the ſeveral 
kingdoms of the heptarchy, and the Germanic nations b 7 which 
they were originally erected and inhabited. Theugh ſome of 
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theſe kingdoms were very ſmall, and none of them, except thoſe 
of Mercia and Northumberland, of any great extent, yet we have 
good reaſon to believe, that they were ſubdivided into ſmaller 
diſtricts, for the more convenient adminiſtration both of the civil 
and military government. The Anglo-Saxon territories in Ger- 
many were ſubdivided into what the Roman hiſtorians call pag et 
vt; which may not improperly be tranſlated /h:res and townſhips, 
or hundreds; and we may be almoſt certain, that they ſubdivided 
the territories Of each ſtate in a ſimilar manner as ſoon as they 


ſettled in this iſland *. 


Such ſubdiviſions, and their reſpective 


governors, are frequently mentioned by our hiſtorians long be- 


fore 


the end of the heptarchy . 


It is not therefore ſtrictly true, 


that Alfred the Great was the firſt who divided England into 


ſhires, hundreds, &c. though it is very probable, that great 
prince made a new and more regular diviſion than that which had 


ſubſiſted before his time. The reader will find an account of a po- 


litical diviſion of all that part of England which lies to the ſouth 
of the Humber, ſpecifying the number of hides, or plough-lands, 


in each diſtrict, in the work quoted below 4. 


This diviſion was 


evidently very ancient, and ſubſiſted in the time of the heptar- 


chy. 
It 


gainſt theſe princes ||. 


is quite impoſſible to give an exact delineation of the political 
diviſions of the territories of the Britiſh or Welſh princes from the 
eſtabliſhment to the end of the heptarchy. The number of theſe 
princes who flouriſhed at the ſame time often varied. From Gil- 
das we learn, that there were five Britiſh kings or princes who 
reigned over ſo many little principalities of the Britons, about the 
middle of the ſixth century, when he wrote his ſatirical epiſtle a- 


Soon after, the number of theſe princes 


and principalities appear to have been fix, viz. Guynedh, Powys, 


P. 91. 
ores Britan, edit. a Gale, I. 1. p. 748. 


#* Tacit, de morib, German. ch. 12. Cæſar Bel. Gal. I. 6. 


+ Bed. I. 4. c. 4. I. 5. c. 4. 15. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 4. 
| Epiſt. Gildæ ſub init. 
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Dehewbarth, Reynnuc, Eſylluc, Morgannuc “. The truth is, 
chat every thing was fluctuating and unſettled among the unhap- 
py Britons in this period; and the number and limits of their 
little principalities were perpetually changing, by the fortune of 
war, and the fatal cuſtom of dividing the territories of a prince at 
his death among all his ſons. By this cuſtom, the territories of 
the Britons were ſometimes ſubdivided into an incredible number 
of little ſtates, which were ſubject to an equal number of petty ty- 
rants, conſtantly at war with each other, and an eaſy prey to 
their common enemies the Saxons. Without attempting to de- 
{cribe the limits of theſe little temporary ſtates, which were almoſt 
daily changing, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that the moſt common 
and laſting diviſion of the Britiſh territories in this period, was in- 
to the three following principalities or kingdoms. 1. Dehewbarth, 
now South Wales, the country of the brave Silures. This prin- 
cipality was anciently divided into the fix diſtricts of, (I.) Cairdi- 
gan, now Cardiganſhire; (2.) Dyvet, now Pembrokeſhire; (3.) 
Cairmarden, now Carmarthenſhire; (4.) Morganive, now Gla- 
morganſhire; (5.) Guent, now Monmouthſhire; (6.) Breck- 
nock, now Brecknockſhire. The chief reſidence or capital of the 
ancient princes of South Wales, was Cairmarden, and ſometimes 
Dinevor caſtle, 2. The principality of Matheaual, or Powyſland, 
the country of the Demetz, was divided into the three diſtricts of 
Powys-Vadoc, Powys between the Wye and Severn, and Powys 
Wanwynwyn. The chief reſidence of the ancient princes of 


Powyſland, was firſt at Pengwern, now Shrewſbury, and after- 


wards at Mothraul. 3. The principality of Gwyneth, now North 
Wales, the country of the Ordovices, was divided into the four 
diſtricts of Mon, now Angleſey; Avuon, now Caernarvon; Me- 
ryonyth, now Merionithſhire; and y Berwedhwlod, now Den- 


bighſhire and Flintſhire. The chief reſidence of the Princes of 


Gwyneth, or North Wales, was at Aberfrau, in the iſle of Angle- 


* Humph-Lhuyd, Fragment. Britan. p. 51, 


fey. 
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{ey, Fach of theſe diſtricts or provinces in the three Principali- 
ties of Wales, were ſubdivided into ſo many Cantreves, and theſe 
again into ſo many Commots; ſo as to make fifty- one Cantreves, - 
and one hundred and fifty-eight Commots, in all Wales . 


1 That part of Great Britain, which hath for many ages been 
10ns Oi OCC.*® * . . 6 
land, called Scotland, was, in the times of the heptarchy, inhabited by 


four nations, viz. 1. the Angles, or Engliſh, of the kingdom of 
Bernicia; 2. the Strath-Cluyd Britons; 3. the Scots; 4. the Pics, 
The limits of the kingdom of Bernicia have been already deſcri- 
bed. The country of the Strath-Cluyd Britons, commonly called 
the kingdom or principality of Cumbria, was a ſcene of greater 
confuſion, and of more frequent revolutions, than even Wales it- 
ſelf in this period. When this principality was in a flouriſhing 
ſtate, it extended from the river Ribble in Lancaſhire along the 
weſtern coaſt to the mouth of the Clyde, where its capital, Al- 
cluyd, now Dumbarton, was ſituated. But in the fixth and ſe- 
venth centuries, this country was torn in pieces by many petty 
tyrants, which expoſed the ſouth parts of it to be ſubdued by the 
Engliſh Kings of Deira and Bernicia, and the north parts by the 
Scots and Picts T. The territories of the Scots, in the beginning 
of this period, were neither large nor fertile. Their limits are thus 
deſcribed in two of the moſt ancient chronicles now extant : * Fer- 
* gus, the ſon of Erc, reigned over Albany, from Drumalbin to 
„the ſea of Ireland and Inchegall 3.” From this deſcription, it 
ſeems probable, that the Scots, before they ſubdued the Picts, 
poſſeſſed only that part of Caledonia which lies along the weſt and 
north ſea from the frith of Clyde to the Orkneys; and that their 
territories were divided from thoſe of the Picts on the eaſt by thoſe * 
| high mountains which run from Lochlomond to the frith of 


Taine ||. The Picts poſſeſſed all the reſt of Scotland beyond the 


cgSee Speed's deſcription of Wales, + Cartes Hiſt, v. 1. p. 210.—213. 

1 Innes's Eſſays, Append. N. 1. N. 4. See Dr Macpherſon's Diſſertations, 
p. 332, &c. 
frith 
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frith of Forth, and had frequent diſputes with the Northumbrian 
Kings about the country between the Forth and Tweed ; which, 
though almoſt wholly inhabited by Anglo-Saxons, was ſometimes 


under the government of the Pitts; who, before the extinction of 


their monarchy, had even extended their dominion over all the 
welt parts of Scotland, which lay between the friths of Clyde and 
Solway *. - 
Such were the political diviſions of Great Britain from the be- 
ginning of the ſixth to the middle of the ninth century. About 
that time a great change took place in the diſtribution of power in 
this ifland, by the eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh monarchy in the 
ſouth on the ruins of the heptarchy, and of the Scotch monarchy 
in the north, on the ruins of the Pictiſh kingdom. Soon after this 
great revolution, the two kingdoms of England and Scotland ar- 
rived at the ſame limits which they ever after retained, (with 
ſome ſmall and temporary variations), until they were happily u- 
nited into one empire, in the beginning of the preſent century. 
Not long after the eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh monarchy, Al- 
fred the Great made a new and more regular diviſion of his whole 
kingdom, very different from that which had ſubſiſted under the 
heptarchy in many reſpects. In order to form this diviſion with 
greater exactneſs, that wiſe and active Prince commanded a ſur- 
vey of all his territories to be taken, and recorded in the book of 
Wincheſter T. From this book, which contained a deſcription of 
the rivers, mountains, woods, cities, towns, and villages, with 
an account of the number of ploughlands and inhabitants in each 
diſtrict, he divided the whole into a certain number of {hires, 


nearly, though not exactly, the ſame with our preſent counties. 


Fach ſhire was again divided into trithings or leths; of which di- 
vition there are ſtill ſome veſtiges in the ridings of Yorkſhire, the 


leths of Kent, and the rapes of Suſſex T. Every trithing was ſub- 


* Id. ibid. + Ingulf. Hiſt, I Spelman Vita Ælfridi, p. 74. 
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divided into ſo many centuries or hundreds, and each hundred 
into ten decennaries or diſtricts, containing ten families, or near 
that number; for in ſuch diſtributions, it was impoſſible to be 
quite precife and accurate. All the members of each decennary 
were mutual pledges for each other's obedience to the laws, and 
anſwerable, with ſome equitable reſtrictions, for their diſobe- 
dience . Whoever was not a member of ſome decennary, was 
conſidered as a vagabond, who could claim no protection or bene- 
fit from the laws of his country. In each of theſe diviſions of 


| ſhires, trithings, hundreds, and decennaries, that wiſe King ap- 


pointed certain magiſtrates and courts, which ſhall be hereafter 
deſcribed. It is impoſſible to conceive any diſtribution more ad- 


mirably contrived than this, for preierving peace and good order, 


and bringing all the members of the ſociety under the immediate 


eye of the law, as every member of it had nine perſons, beſides 


himſelf, who were anſwerable for his good behaviour. 

Britain was far from being populous in the period we are now 
conſidering. Of this the moſt ample evidence, as well as the moſt 
fatisfactory reaſons, may be given. The Scots and Picts had al- 
moſt quite depopulated a great part of provincial Britain before 
the arrival of the Saxons T. Thoſe dangerous auxiliaries beco- 
ming enemies, extirpated, enſlaved, or expelled, all the ancient 
inhabitants of the beſt part of Britain, in erecting their ſeven 
kingdoms. After theſe kingdoms were erected, their cruel and 
inceſſant wars againſt each other prevented their becoming popu.- 
lous. When thoſe ſeven kingdoms were united into one monar- 
chy, new enemies appeared, no leſs deſtructive to population than 
any of the former, and prevented the happy effects of that union. 
The fatal rage of building monaſteries, and crouding them with 
uſeleſs monks and nuns; this rage, I ſay, which ſeized the kings 
and nobility of England, after the eſtabliſhment of the Englith 


+ Gilde Hiſt, c. 11.—26. 


Wilkins Leges Saxonicæ, p. 20.— 204. 


monarchy, 
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monarchy, contributed not a little to impede the increaſe of people 
in that period. The very imperfect ſtate of commerce, manufac- 
tures, and agriculture, which occaſioned frequent and deſtructive 
famines, is at once an evidence and a cauſe of a ſcanty population 
in thoſe times. As a further evidence of this, it may be obſerved, 
that there were very few cities or towns in Britain in this period, 


and theſe few were ſmall and thinly peopled. In Scotland, there 


was not perhaps ſo much as one place that merited the name of a 
city; and in South Britain, where the Romans had built ſo great a 
number of towns, we are told by Nennius, there were only twen- 
ty-eight remaining in the ſeventh century . There is the cleareſt 


evidence from Doomſday-book, that not one of theſe cities, even 


at the end of this period, (London and Wincheſter perhaps ex- 
cepted), contained ten thouſand inhabitants; and the greateſt 
part of them contained only a few hundreds f. York, which is 
the greateſt city mentioned in that famous record, contained only 
1418 houſes, of which there were 540 uninhabited T. In Exeter 
there were only 315 houſes, and in Warwic 223. Upon the whole, 
it ſeems very probable, that Britain was not much more populous 
in the times of the heptarchy, than it had been in the ancient Bri- 
tiſh times before the firſt Roman invaſion; not half ſo popuious as 


in the flouriſhing times of the Roman government; and that from 


the eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh monarchy to the conqueſt, it did 
not at any time contain above one million and a half of people. 
So fatal was the fall of the Roman empire to the populouſneſs of 
its provinces, and ſo ſlowly was that loſs repaired ! 


* Nennii Hiſt, Brit. c. 65. See Appendix, No 11. 4+ Brady on Burghs, 
paſſim. | 1 Ibid. P+ IO. 
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The Hiſtory of the different ranks of people, — of magiſtrates, — aud 
of courts of Juſtice, in Britain, from the arrival of the Saxons, 
A. D. 449, to the landing of William Duke of Normandy, A, D. 
1066. 


Aving, in the preceding ſection, given a brief delineation of 
the political diviſions of the Britiſh territories, in the period 
we are now conſidering, into kingdoms, provinces or ſhires, 


trithings, hundreds, and decennaries, it is proper to proceed in 


taking a view, — of the ſeveral ranks of people by whom theſe ter- 
ritories were inhabited, with their reſpective rights and privile- 
ges, — the magiſtrates by whom theſe different diſtricts or divi- 
ſions were governed, with their ſeveral powers, — and the various 
courts in which theſe magiſtrates preſided. In doing this, it 
ſeems moſt natural to begin at the loweſt rank of people, magi- 
ſtrates, and courts, and regularly proceed to the higher; as this is 


the courſe in which appeals proceed in the adminiſtration of ju- 
. Nice. | | 


The loweſt order of people among the Anglo-Saxons, and the 
other nations of Britain, in this period, were ſlaves, who, with 
their wives. and children, were the property of their maſters *, 


| Beſides thoſe who were native ſlaves, or ſlaves. by birth, others 
frequently fell into this wretched ſtate, by various means; as, by 


an 11] run at play, —by the fate of war, — or by forfeiting their 


freedom by their crimes, or even by contracting debts which 


they were not able to pay 7. Theſe unhappy people, who. were 
very numerous, formed an article, both of internal and foreign 
trade; only if the ſlave was a Chriſtian, he was not to be ſold to 


* Reliquiz Spelman, p. 250. 251. Leges Wallicz, p. 206. 324. + Tacit. 


de morib. German. c. 24. Leges Inæ, c. 7. | | 
"_ 
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a Jew ora Pagan; or if he belonged to the ſame nation with his 
maſter, he was not to be fold beyond ſea *, Slaves, however, 
were of various kinds among the Augie- MU employed in 
various works, and were not all in an equal ſtate of thraldom. 
Some of them were called villani, or villans, becauſe they dwelt 
at the villages belonging to their maſters, and performed the ſer- 
vile labours of cultivating their lands, to which they were annex- 
ed, and transferred with theſe lands from one owner to another +. 
Others were domeſtic ſlaves, and performed various offices about 
the houſes and families of their maſters T. Some of theſe dome- 
ſtic ſlaves of the King and the nobility were taught the mechanic 
arts, which they practiſed for the benefit of their owners; and the 
greateſt number of the mechanics of thoſe times ſeem to have been 
in a ſtate of ſervitude ||. Slaves were not ſuppoſed to have any fa- 
mily or relations who- ſuſtained any loſs by their death; and there- 
fore when one of them was killed by his maſter, no mulct wes 
paid, becauſe the maſter was ſuppoſed to be the only loſer; when 
{lain by another, his price or manbote was paid to his maſter *. 
In a word, ſlaves of the loweſt order were conſidered merely as a- 
nimals of burden, and parts of their owner's living ſtock. In 
the laws of Wales, it is expreſsly ſaid, © That a maſter hath the 
* ſame right to his ſlaves as to his cattle FF." 

The horrors of this cruel ſervitude were gradually mitigated; 
and many of thoſe unhappy wretches were raiſed from this Rs 
ject ſtate to the privileges of humanity. The introduction of 
Chriſtianity contributed not a little, both to alleviate the weight 
of ſervitude, and diminiſh the number of ſlaves. By the canons 
of the church, which were in thoſe times incorporated with the 
laws of the land, and of the ſame authority, Chriſtians were com- 
manded to allow their ſlaves certain portions of time to work for 


* Ibid. Eigbright. Excerpt. c. 149. 150. + Gloſſar. Spelman and Du 
Cange in voc. Villanus. + Leges Wallicz, p. 453. | Du Cange ad 


voc. Servi miniſteriales. * Leges Wallicæ, p. 324. ++ Ibid. p. 206. 
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Frilazin. 


mitigations of the ſeverities of ſlavery, and diminutions of the 
number of ſlaves, the yoke of ſervitude was ſtill very heavy, and 


been born free; but were ſtill in a more ignoble and dependent 
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their own benefit; by which they acquired property,— the biſhops 
had authority to regulate the quantity of work to be done by 
ſlaves, — and to take care that no man uſed his ſlave harſhly, but as 
a fellow-Chriſtian *. The biſhops and clergy recommended the 
manumiſſion of ſlaves as a moſt charitable and meritorious ac- 
tion; and in order to ſet the example, they procured a law to be 
made, thar all the Engliſh ſlaves of every biſhop ſhould be ſet at 
liberty at his death; and that every other biſhop and abbot in the 
kingdom ſhould ſet three ſlaves at liberty T. But after all theſe 


the greateſt part of the labourers, mechanics, and common peo- 
ple, groaned under that yoke at the concluſion of this period t. 

The next claſs or rank of people in Britain, in this period, was 
compoſed of thoſe who were called Frilazin; who had been ſlaves, 
but had either purchaſed, or by ſome other means obtained, their 
liberty ||. Though theſe were in reality free men, they were not 
conſidered as of the ſame rank and dignity with thoſe who had 


condition, either on their former maſters, or on ſome new patrons. 
This cuſtom the Anglo-Saxons ſeem to have derived from their 
anceſtors in Germany, among whom thoſe who had been made 
free did not differ much in point of dignity or importance 1n the 
ſtate, from thoſe who continued in ſervitude . This diſtinction, 
between thoſe who have been made free, and thoſe who enjoy free- 
dom by deſcent from a long race of free men, ſtill prevails in ma- 
ny parts of Germany; and particularly in the original ſeats of the 
Anglo-Saxons ff. Many of the inhabitants of towns and cities 
in England, in this period, ſeem to have been of this claſs of 


* Spel. Concil. p. 405. &c. + Ibid. p. 330. 331. - + Vide Doomſday- 
book paſſim. | Spel. Gloſſ. in voc. ** Tacit, de morib. German, c. 25. 
++ Heinexii elementa juris German. t. 6. p. 27. 4 | 


men, 
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men, who were in a kind of middle ſtate between ſlaves and free- 
men *. | | | 

The third claſs or rank of people in Britain, in the period we 
are now conſidering, confiſted of thoſe who were completely free, 
and deſcended from a long race of freemen. This numerous and 
reſpectable body of men, who were called Ceorls, conſtituted a 

middle claſs, between the labourers. and mechanics (who were 
generally ſlaves, or deſcended from ſlaves) on the one hand, and 
the nobility on the other. They might go where they pleaſed, 
and purſue any way of life that was moſt agreeable to their hu- 
mour; but ſo many of them applied to agriculture, and farming 


the lands of the nobility, that a Ceorl was the moſt common name 


for a huſbandman or farmer in the Anglo-Saxon times T. Theſe 
Ceorls, however, ſeem in general to have been a kind of gentle- 


men farmers; and if any one of them proſpered ſo well as to ac- 


quire the property of five hydes of land, upon which he had a 
church, a kitchen, a bell-houſe, and great gate, and obtained a 
ſeat and office in the King's court, he was eſteemed a nobleman or 
Thane +. If a Ceorl applied to learning, and attained to prieſt's 
orders, he was alſo conſidered as a Thane; his weregild, or price 
of his life, was the ſame, and his teſtimony had the ſame weight 
in a court of juſtice |. When he applied to trade, and made three 
voyages beyond ſea, in a ſhip of his own, and with a cargo be- 
longing to himſelf, he was alſo advanced to the dignity of a 
Thane **, Burt if a Ceorl had a greater propenſity to arms than 
to learning, trade, or agriculture, he then became the ſithcund- 
man, or military retainer, to ſome potent and warhke Earl, and 


was called the hu/carle of ſuch an Earl T. If one of theſe huſ- 


carles acquitted himſelf ſo well as to obtain from his patron, ei- 
ther five hydes of land, or a gilt ſword, helmet, and breaſtplate, 
Brady of Burghs. + Somner. Dictionar. Saxon. t Wilkins Leges 


Saxonicæ, p. 70. Spel. Concil. p. 405. Wilkins Leges Sax, p. 71 
it Spelman's Gloſſ. in voc. | 
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as a reward of his valour, he was likewiſe conſidered as a Thane 1 
Thus the temple of honour ſtood open to theſe Ceorls, whether 
they applied themſelves to agriculture, commerce, letters, or arms, 


which were then the only profeſſions eſteemed n of a "Wh 


man. 
All thoſe above the rank of Ceorls were,Thanes or nobles. 


There were ſeveral degrees of nobility, or of Thanes, among tlie 
Anglo-Saxons, though it is very difficult to mark the diſtinctions 
between theſe degrees with certainty and preciſion. The Earl's or 
Alderman's Thane ſeems to have been the loweſt degree of nobi- 
lity; and next to him he who had been advanced to that dignity 
on account of his promotion in the church, or his ſucceſs in trade 
or agriculture F. The King's Thanes ſeem to have been of three 
different degrees, according to their different degrees cf wealth, or 


favour at court, as appears from the hereots to be paid to the King 


at their death. The hereot of a King's Thane of the loweſt rank 
was one horſe ſaddled, and the Thane's arms; — of the ſecond or 
middle rank, two horfes, one ſaddled, and one unſaddled, two 
ſwords, two ſpears, two ſhields, and fifty mancuſſes of gold; — of 
the firſt or higheſt rank, four horſes, two ſaddled, and two un- 
ſaddled, four ſwords, four ſpears, four ſhields, and one hundred 
mancuſſes of gold . This is a ſufficient proof, that theſe three 
claſſes of Thanes were very different from each other in point of 
wealth and dignity; tho' they were all noble, attendants upon, and 
retainers of the King; the great ornaments of his court in times 
of peace, and the chief defence of his perſon in times of war. 
Nothing can be more obvious than that. the Anglo-Saxon 
Thanes, or nobles, were the genuine deſcendents and repreſenta- 
tives of the ancient German companions of their princes, who are 
thus deſcribed by Tacitus: The moſt noble are not aſhamed to 
* appear among the companions and attendants of their brave 


+ 14. ibid. + Id, ibid. p. 144. 
and 


* Wilkins Leges Saxon. p. 71, 
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« and warlike princes, Of theſe companions there are diflerent 
„ ranks, according to their different degrees of favour with the 
« princes whom they attend; which fires them with ambition to 
acquire the firſt place in their eſteem, Nor are princes leſs am- 
„ bitious to increaſe the number and valour of their retainers : 
for to be ſurrounded by a numerous band of brave undaunted 
&« followers, is their glory, their ſtrength, their ornament in 
peace, their defence in war. In the day of battle, the prince 
« ſtrives to excell his followers in acts of valour, and they to imi- 
tate his example; he fights for victory, and they for him. 
“ From him they receive the plenteous feaſt, the war-horſe, and 

bloody ſpear, as the marks of his approbation, and the rewards 
& of their attachment . Hengiſt and Horſa, and Cerdic, and 
all the other Anglo-Saxon chieftains, who founded kingdoms 
in Britain, were attended by numerous bands of theſe brave com- 
panions, thanes, or followers, who contributed greatly to their 
| ſucceſs, When the conqueſts, therefore, were completed by the 
expulſion, ſubmiſſion, or ſlaughter, of the native Britons, the 
conquerors, with general conſent, beſtowed certain portions of 
the conquered lands on theſe valiant companions of their toils and 
victories. Theſe lands were called Thanelands, and were granted 
with that frank and generous ſpirit with which rude unpoliſhed 
warriors are animated; without any of thoſe painful reſtrictions, 
and manifold ſervices and preſtations, that were afterwards in- 
vented by artful feudaliſts. For the Anglo-Saxon Thanes were 
under no obligations on account of their lands, except the three 
following, which were indiſpenſably neceſſary to the defence 
and improvement of their country: — To attend the King with 
their followers in military expeditions, — to aſſiſt in building and 
defending the royal caſtles, —and in keeping the bridges and 
hizhways in proper repair T. To theſe obligations all proprietors 


 * Tacit. de morib. German, c. 13. 14. + Reliquie Spelman, p. 22. 
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as a reward of his valour, he was likewiſe conſidered as a Thane . 


Thus the temple of honour ſtood open to theſe Ccorls, whether 


they applied themſelves to agriculture, commerce, letters, or arms, 
which were then the ai profeſſions eſteemed worthy of a e- 
man. | 

All thoſe above the rank of Dail were, Thanes or nobles. 
There were ſeveral degrees of nobility, or of Thanes, among the 
Anglo-Saxons, though it is very difficult to mark the diſtinQions 


between theſe degrees with certainty and preciſion. The Earl's or 


- Alderman's Thane ſeems to have been the loweſt degree of nobi- 


lity; and next to him he who had been advanced to that dignity 
on account of his promotion in the church, or his ſucceſs in trade 
or agriculture T. The King's T hanes ſeem to have been of three 
different degrees, according to their difterent degrees cf wealth, or 
favour at court, as appears from the hereots to be paid to the King 
at their death. The hereot of a King's Thane of the loweſt rank 
was one horſe ſaddled, and the Thane's arms; — of the ſecond or 
middle rank, two horfes, one ſaddled, and one untaddled, two 
ſwords, two ſpears, two ſhields, and fifty mancuſſes of gold; — of 
the firſt or higheſt rank, four horſes, two ſaddled, and two un- 
ſaddled, four ſwords, four ſpears, four ſhields, and one hundred 
mancuſſes of gold 4. This is a ſufficient proof, that theſe three 
claſſes of Thanes were very different from each other in point of 
wealth and dignity; tho' they were all noble, attendants upon, and 


retainers of the King; the great ornaments of his court in times 


of peace, and the chief defence of his perſon in times of war. 
Nothing can be more obvious than that the Anglo-Saxon 
Thanes, or nobles, were the genuine deſcendents and repreſenta- 
tives of the ancient German companions of their princes, who are 
thus deſcribed by Tacitus: The moſt noble are not aſhamed to 
appear among the companions and attendants of their brave 


+ 1d. ibid. p. 144 
« and 


* Wilkins Leges Saxon. P- 71, + Id. ibid. 
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« and warlike princes. Of theſe companions there are diflerent 
* ranks, according to their different degrees of favour with the 


« princes whom they attend; which fires them with ambition to 


acquire the firſt place in their eſteem. Nor are princes leſs am- 
“ bitious to increaſe the number and valour of their retainers : 
« for to be ſurrounded by a numerous band of brave undaunted 
&« followers, is their glory, their ſtrength, their ornament in 


- 


peace, their defence in war. In the day of battle, the prince 


e ſtrives to excell his followers in acts of valour, and they to imi- 
tate his example; he fights for victory, and they for him. 
* From him they receive the plenteous feaſt, the war-horſe, and 
bloody ſpear, as the marks of his approbation, and the rewards 
© of their attachment *,” Hengiſt and Horſa, and Cerdic, and 
all the other Anglo-Saxon chieftains, who founded kingdoms 


in Britain, were attended by numerous bands of theſe brave com- 


panions, thanes, or followers, who contributed greatly to their 


ſucceſs. When the conqueſts, therefore, were completed by the 


expulſion, ſubmiſſion, or ſlaughter, of the native Britons, the 
conquerors, with general conſent, beſtowed certain portions of 
the conquered lands on theſe valiant companions of their toils and 
victories. Theſe lands were called Thanclands, and were granted 
with that frank and generous ſpirit with which rude unpoliſhed 
warriors are animated; without any of thoſe painful reſtrictions, 


and manifold ſervices and preſtations, that were afterwards in- 


vented by artful feudaliſts. For the Anglo-Saxon Thanes were 
under no obligations on account of their lands, except the threc 
following, which were indiſpenſably neceſſary to the defence 
and improvement of their country : — To attend the King with 
their followers in military expeditions, — to aſſiſt in building and 
defending the royal caſtles, —and in keeping the bridges and 
highways in proper repair |. To theſe obligations all proprietors 


* Tacit. de morib. German, c. 13. 14. + Reliquiz Spelman, p. 22. 
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of land (even the churchmen for a long time not excepted) were 
ſubjected; and theſe ſervices were conſidered as due to their coun- 
try, rather than to the perſons of their kings; and were agreed to 


by all as being neceſſary to their own uin and conve- 


niency. Such were the thanes or nobles of England, and of the 
lowlands of Scotland, where the Saxon language was ſpoken, inthe 
times we are now conſidering; and ſuch indeed were the nobles in 
all the kingdoms of Europe that were founded by the northern na- 
tions, on the ruins of the Roman ——_ being all called by 
names of the ſame import and meaning *. Among the Scots and 
Picts, the genuine deſcendents of the ancient Caledonians, thoſe 
who bore the greateſt reſemblance to the Anglo-Saxon Thanes, 
were called Tierna; and among the Welth, the true poſterity of 
the ancient Britons, e which r. the great proprietors 
of land f. 

The Thanes, who were the only nobility among the Anglo- 
Saxons, were a very numerous body of men, comprehending all 
the conſiderable landholders in England, and filling. up that ſpace 


in ſociety between the ceorls or yeomanry on the one hand, and 


the royal family on the other; which 15 now occupied both hy 
the nobility and gentry. In times of war, they conſtituted the 
flower of their armies, and in times of peace they ſwelled the 
trains of their kings, and added greatly to the ſplendour of their 
courts, eſpecially at the three great feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, 
and Whitſuntide. From this body all the chief officers, both ci- 
vil and military, as Aldermen, Greeves, Earls, Heretogens, &c. 
were taken; and to obtain ſome of theſe offices was the great ob- 


* Thegan, or Thane, ſignifies a miniſter or honourable retainer, from the verb Fe- 
nian, to miniſter. The Vaſſes, Drudes, Leudes, Antruſtiones, Baſſendii, and Gar- 
dingii of the Lombards, Franks, Goths, and Wiſigoths, were all nobles of the ſame 
kind and orig en with our 'Thanes; and all theſe. names ſignify miniſters or retainers. 
See Squire on the Engliſh conſtitution, p. 125. 


+ Mac herſon's Differta', p. 179 
ject 
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| ject of their ambition. Before they obtained an office, their lands 
were their only ſupport, and they lived in greater or leſs af- 
fluence, according to the extent of their eſtates. Theſe they di- 
_ vided into two parts; one of which they called their znlands, and 


the other their ound. Their inlands they kept in their own 


immediate poſſeſſion, and cultivated them by the hands of their 
ſaves and villains, in order to raiſe proviſions for their families; 
their outlands they granted to ceorls or farmers, either for one 
year, or for a term of years; for which they received a certain 
{ſtipulated proportion of their produce annually. Theſe cuſtoms 
had long prevailed among their anceſtors in Germany, and were 
_ adhered to by their i in * to the concluſion of this 
period 05 

The princes of the ſeveral royal families among the 6 
xons were conſidered as of a rank ſuperior to the other nobles, 
and diſtinguiſhed by the title of Clitones, or Iliſtrious f. The 
| eldeſt ſon of the reigning prince, or the preſumptive heir of the 
crown, was called the Atheling, or the Me Noble, and was the 
next perſon in dignity after the King and Queen . Among the 
ancient Britons or Welſh, in the beginning of this period, the 
preſumptive heir of the crown or principality was called Gurthd- 
drychjad, or the appointed Prince; but by their frequent intercourſe 
with, and partial ſubjection to the Engliſh, they gradually ad- 
opted many of their laws, cuſtoms, and titles of honour; and 
particularly called their heir-apparent the Edlmg. This prince 
had many high privileges, and conſiderable revenues aſſigned him, 
to enable him to ſupport his dignity. All the King's officers and. 
ſervants were commanded to obey and ſerve the Edling, when- 
ever he required them, without reward; and he had the free uſe 
of all the royal houſes, horſes, dogs, hawks, &c. ||. Among the 


* Tacit, de morib. German. c. 25. 8 + Spelman, Gloſſ. in voc. 
I Id. ibid. in voc. { Leges Wallicz, 1, 1. c. 9. 
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Scots and Pics, in this period, the preſumptive, or rather the ap- 
pointed heir, to their reſpective crowns, was called the TJaniſt, and 
enjoyed the fame honours and privileges with the Etheling of We 
Enzlih, and the Edling of the Welth *. 
Such were the ſeveral ranks in ſociety among the Anglo-Saxons, 
and other nations of Britain, in the period we are now exami- 
ning, viz. flaves, freedmen, Ceorls, Thanes, and Princes of the 
Blood. In this enumeration no notice hath been taken of the fair 
ſex, becauſe they were always of the ſame rank with their parents 
before marriage, and with their huſbands after marriage; except 
female ſlaves, who did not become free by marrying a freeman, 
but were commonly made free before, in order to render them 
capable of ſuch a marriage f. 
It is now proper to take a view of thoſe who were inveſted with 
offices among the Anglo-Saxons, and other Britiſh nations, in this 
period, with the powers and emoluments annexed to theſe offices, 
the courts in which thoſe who held them preſided, and ſuch other 
circumſtances as are werthy of attention, and can be diſcovered. 
The loweſt, though they were the moſt numerous claſs of men 


of power, truſt, or honour ; for being ſlaves themſelves, and not 
their own maſters, they could have no authority over others, even 
over their own wives and children. The truth is, thoſe unhappy 
men could not ſo much as call their lives their own; for theſe 
might have been taken from them by their maſters with perfect 
impunity, and by any other perſon, for paying their price to their 
owners Z. For ſome time after the ſettlement of the Saxons in 
England, their ſlaves were in the ſame circumſtances with their 
horſes, oxen, cows, and ſheep, except that it was not faſhionable 
to kill and eat them. After the introduction of Chriſtianity, the 
government began to take ſome notice of this miſerable claſs of 


* Dr Macpherſon's Diſſert. 13. + Hickeſii Diſſertatio epiſtolaris, p- 13- 
f Tacit, de morib. German, c. 25. ; £ 
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men, and to make ſome little diſtinctions between them and other 
animals. By one law, if a maſter gave his ſlave a blow, of which 
he died within twenty-four law he was to pay a ſmall mulct 
to the King; by another, a maſter was not allowed to pay his fine 
for being guilty of adultery in ſlaves, but only in cattle or money; 
but {till they were very far from being capable of any office. E- 
ven thoſe ſlaves who obtained their freedom, very ſeldom attain- 
ed to any office of power or truſt: thinking themſelves ſufficient- 
ly happy in being under the protection of government, they hard- 
ly ever aſpired to any ſhare in the adminiſtration of it f. 

Among the ancient Germans, every father of a family was a 
kind of magiſtrate, and had a great degree of authority over his 
wife and children, though it doth not ſeem to have extended to 
the power of life and death, as it did among the Gauls . After 
the Saxons ſettled in England, the maſters of families {till retained 
very great power; becauſe they were reſponſible to the public for 
the conduct of all the members of their reſpective families, and 
obliged to pay the fines for all the crimes which they committed. 
If a ſtranger ſtaid above three days and nights in any family, 
the maſter of that family acquired the ſame authority over him, 
becauſe he became in like manner anſwerable for his conduc ||. 

One of the loweſt magiſtrates among the Anglo-Saxons was 
called the borſholder, or tithing-man, whoſe authority extended on- 
ly over one freeburgh, tithing, or decennary, conſiſting of ten fa- 
milies, Every freeman who wiſhed to enjoy the protection of the 
laws, and not to be treated as a vagabond, was under a neceſſity 
of being admitted a member of the tithing where he and his fa- 
mily reſided; and in order to obtain this admiſſion, it was as ne- 
cellary for him to maintain a good reputation; becauſe all the 
members of each tithing being mutual pledges and ſureties for 


* Wilkins Leges Sar. p. 29. Johnſon's Canons, A. D. 877. + Tacit de 
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cach other, and the whole tithing ſureties to the King for the 
good behaviour of all its members, they were very cautious of 
admitting any into their ſociety who were of bad or doubtful cha- 
racers. Each tithing formed a little ſtare or commonwealth with- 
in itſelf, and choſe one of its moſt reſpectable members for its 
head, who was ſometimes called the alderman of ſuch a tithiang 
or freeburgh, on account of his age and experience, but moſt 


commonly bor/holder, from the Saxon words borh, a ſurety, and 


alder, a head or chief . This magiſtrate had authority to call 
together the members of his tithing, to preſide in their meetings, 
and to put their ſentences in execution. The members of each 
tithing, with their tithing-man or borſholder at their head, con- 
ſtituted a court of juſtice, in which all the little controverſies a- 
riſing within the tithing were determined. If any diſpute of great 
difficulty or importance happened, or if either of the parties was 
not willing to ſubmit to a ſentence given in the tithing- court, the 
cauſe was referred, or appealed, to the next ſuperior court, or 
court of the hundred, At theſe tithing-courts, the arms belong- 
ing to the tithing were from time to time produced and inſpected, 
new members were admitted, and teſtimonials given to ſuch mem- 
bers as had occaſion to remove into the bounds of another tithing. 
For as the tithing was anſwerable to the public for the good beha- 
viour of all its members, no man could be member of a tithing in 
which he did not reſide; becauſe he could not be under the imme- 
diate inſpection of thoſe who were anſwerable for his conduct. If 
any member of a tithing committed a crime, and made his e- 
ſcape, the tithing to which he belonged was allowed thirty-one 
days to purſue and apprehend him. If the tithing did not produce 
the criminal at the end of that period, the head of that tithing, 
with two of its moſt reſpectable members, together with the heads 
of the three next tithings, and two members out of each, making 
i all a body of twelve men, were obliged to make oath before a 


* Spelman Cloſſ. p. 86. 
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fuperior magiſtrate, ** That none of the members of the tithing to 


„ which the criminal belonged had been accomplices in his crime; 


„that they had not connived at his eſcape ;—and that they had 
been at all poſſible pains to apprehend and bring him to juſtice.” 
If the tithing could not give this ample evidence of their perfect 
innocence, they were obliged to pay the mulct preſcribed by the 
law for the crime committed. The ſeverity of this laſt regulation 
was afterwards a little mitigated, and the oaths of all the members 
of the tithing to which the criminal belonged, to the above effect, 
was admitted as a ſufficient exculpation, provided they promi- 
ſed upon oath, at the ſame time, to preſent him to juſtice as ſoon 
as they could apprehend him *. 

As all the members of a tithing were mutual ſureties, ſo they 
were commonly mutual friends, They were all of the ſame rank; 


becauſe thanes were not members of any tithing, the family of a 


thane being conſidered as a tithing within itſelf, and the thane re- 
ſponſible to the public for all its members T. A tithing was ſome- 
times called a neighbourſhip, and its members the neighbours, 
who were ſtrongly attached to each other's intereſt, and frequently 
united by the ties of blood. The neighbours fought in one band 
in the day of battle, and often eat. at one table in the days of 
peace. If any quarrel happened at the common table of the neigh- 


bourſhip, a ſevere fine was paid by him who-was to blame F. If 
one of the neighbours was wronged, all the reſt aſſiſted to. procure 


redreſs; if one ſuſtained a loſs by fire, the death of cattle, or any 


other accident, all the reſt contributed to repair the loſs; if one of 


the neighbours became poor, the reſt ſupported him; all the 


neighbours attended all the funerals, marriages, and feſtivals of 
the neighbourſhip; and, finally, if one of the neighbours, or' 
members of a tithing, behaved ill, he was ſolemnly expelled the 
ſociety; which was one of the greateſt diſgraces and calamities 


* Wilkins Leges Saxon. p. 201. 202. ＋ Id. p. 202. + Id. p. 16. : 
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in which a man could be involved *: from that moment he ſuf. 
tained a total loſs of character, became an outlaw and Vagabond, 
and was expoſed to a thouſand inſults. 

It doth not ſeem to be poſſible for human prudence to contrive 
any political arrangement more admirably adapted than this was, 
for promoting the peace and good order of ſociety. We need not 
therefore be ſurpriſed to hear of the prodigious effeRs it is ſaid to 
have produced, when it was fully eſtabliſhed and ſtrictly executed 
in the reign of Alfred the Great. By theſe means, (ſays Ingul- 
<< phus), ſo profound a tranquillity, and ſuch perfect ſecurity, 
vas eſtabliſhed over all the land, that if a traveller left, or loſt, 
ever ſo great a ſum of money in the open fields or highways, he 
vas ſure of finding it next morning, or even a month after, en- 
tire and untouched f | 4 

The advantages of this excellent inſtitution were ſo great, that 
many, both of the nobihty and clergy, who were by law ex- 
empted from the neceſſity of being members of any tithing, form- 
ed voluntary aſſociations among themſelves upon the ſame plan, 
The learned Dr Hickes hath publiſhed the rules which the mem- 
bers of ſeveral of theſe voluntary fraternities bound themſelves to 
obſerve: from whence it appears, that they were exactly ſimilar to 
thoſe obſerved by the members of tithings or freeburgs T. Each 
of theſe voluntary aſſociations had a chief or head, inveſted with 
the ſame powers with a tithing-man or borſholder : moſt of them 
had alſo common tables, at which the members frequently feaſt- 
ed together; ſeveral of their fines were paid in honey or malt, 
which were no doubt deſigned to be made into mead or ale for 
theſe entertainments; and when a quarrel happened at theſe 
feaſts, the offending party was obliged to pay the ſame fine that 
the member of a tithing was obliged to pay for the ſame offence |. 
In a word, there ſeems to have been no other difference between a 

* Spelman Vita Elfridi, p. 73.—82. IT Ingulph, HiR, | + Hickeſu 
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fedalitinm, or fraternity of thanes, biſhops, abbots, and prieits, 
and a tithing or freeburg of ceorls and freemen, but this, that the 
one was voluntary, and the other neceſſary. It even appears, that 
though the nobility and clergy were not obliged to become mem- 
bers of any tithing, as that would have implied a diſtruſt of their 
good behaviour, unbecoming their dignity and character; yct 
they were encouraged to form ſuch voluntary aſſociations among 
themſelves, for their own ſecurity, and the public good; and ſeve- 
ral laws were made reſpecting theſe voluntary i *. Whe- 
ther the revival of this Anglo-Saxon inſtitution would be any im- 
provement of the preſent ſyſtem of police, it doth not become a 
private member of ſociety to determine. It is perhaps too exact 
and perfect to be practicable, in a populous and extenſive empire. 
The next magiſtrate ſuperior to the tithing- man in rank and 
power, was called the hundredary, who preſided over a diſtrict that 
contained ten tithings, or that diviſion of a ſhire that was called 
a hundred. This magiſtrate was commonly, if not always, a 
thane or nobleman reſiding within the hundred, and elected by 
the other members into his office; which was both honourable and 
lucrative T. It belonged to him — to appoint the times and pla- 
ces for the meetings of the hundred-court, — to prefide in that 
court, — to put its ſentences in execution, — to inſpect the arms 
belonging to the hundred, &c.; and for the performance of theſe 
offices, he received one third of all the fines impoſed in his court, 
with a certain quantity of corn from each member for maintain- 
ing his dogs, which deſtroyed wolves, foxes, and other noxious 
animals. The hundredary was the captain of his hundred in 
times of war, as well as their civil magiſtrate in times of peace. 


This office was known among the ancient Germans, and was long 


'® Johnſon's Canons, A. D 725. ſub fin. Spelman Con. p. 497. 495. 443. 
I Spelman Gloſſ. in voc. p. 301. &c. | g | | 
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retained among the Franks, Lombards, and Wiſigoths, as well as 
the Anglo-Saxons *. 

As the hundredary was the next magiſtrate above the tithing. 
man, ſo the hundred-court was the next above the tithing- court. 
All the members of the ſeveral tithings within the hundred were 
members of the hundred- court, and obliged to attend its meet- 
ings, under pretty ſevere penalties. This court commonly met 
once every month; and all the members, in imitation of their 
German anceſtors, came to it in their arms; from whence it obtain- 
ed the name of the Wapentac-: for it was a conſtant cuſtom at the 


hundredary's ſpear with theirs, in token of their acknowledging 


theſe courts, the archdeacon, and ſometimes the biſhop, preſided 
with the hundredary, and both civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs were 
regulated; an inquiry was made into the ſtate of the ſeveral tith- 
ings; many petty cauſes came before them, either in the firſt in- 
ſtance, between perſons belonging to different tithings, or by ap- 
peals from the tithing-courts. The hundred-courts had not 
authority to condemn any perſon to death, or ſlavery; and if any 
man thought himſelf injured by their deciſions, he might appeal 
to the trithing, or next ſuperior court J. The proceedings in 
theſe courts were very ſummary, and every thing was determined 
by the votes of all the members, the hundredary having only a right 
to collect the votes, and pronounce the ſentences. In theſe hun- 


tween the members of the ſame hundred, were publiſhed and con- 
The government of towns and cities in this period, very much 


* Lindenbrogrii Gloſſ. voc. Centenarius. Tacit. de morib. German. c. 6. 12. 
+ Wilkins Saxon. Leges, p. 203. Ik Du Cange Gloeſſ. voc. Centenarii. JSpel- 
man's Gloſſ. voc. Hundredarius, Wapentachium. I ͤDugdale's Origines juridi- 
Sales, P · 27. . 
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reſembled the government of rural hundreds. The chief magi- 
ſtrate in theſe places was commonly called the alderman or town- 

rieve, or if they were ſea- ports, the port-grieve; and each of 
theſe had the ſame authority in his town, or city, that the hundre- 
dary had 1n his hundred. The chief court in towns and cities 
was called the burgemote, or folckmote, at which all the burgeſſes at- 
tended, all the affairs of the community were regulated, and the 
diſputes between one burgeſs and another determined. Beſides 
the ſtated monthly meetings of this court, the alderman or port- 
grieve had authority to call extraordinary ones, upon ſudden e- 
mergencies, by the ſound of the motbell “. 

The next magiſtrate above the hundredary was called the tr:ith- 
ingman or lathgrieve, who preſided over that diviſion of a county that 
was called a trithing, and in ſome places a lath, which contained 
three, four, or more hundreds, The trithing-court in which this 
magiſtrate preſided, was compoſed of the members of the ſeveral 
hundred-courts within the trithing; and in it were tried appeals 
from the hundred-courts, and cauſes between members of differ- 
ent hundreds. In this court alſo the ſales of eſtates, laſt-wills, and 
other important tranſactions, were publiſhed and confirmed f. 
But as this link in the chain of courts and magiſtrates was ſoc er 
left out, as unneceſſary, than any of the reſt, and hath left fewer 


veſtiges behind it, a more minute deſcription of it would be im- 


proper. 
. 44 i 
The next magiſtrate above the trithingman was the alderman, 


or, as he was called in the Daniſh times, the ear/, of that divi- 
ſion of a kingdom that was called a /h:re, or county. The alderman, 
or earl of a ſhire, was a perſon of the higheſt dignity, and greateſt 
power, among the Anglo-Saxons; and therefore this office was 
commonly enjoyed by the thanes of the largeſt eſtates, and moſt 
ancient families. Poſſeſſed both of the civil and military govern- 


Wilkins Leges Saxonicæ, p. 204. 8 + 1d. ibid. Hiſt. Elienſ. apud Gale, t. 1. 
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ment of his ſhire, the alderman was a little king within his own 


territories, annd aſſumed the titles of Sub-ting and Prince in ſub- 
ſeribing charters and other deeds *. When he appeared at the 


head of the military forces of his ſhire 1n times of war, he was 
called a Duke or Heretogen, which ſignify a general or commander of 


an army; and was indeed a high and potent prince . In the 
molt ancient times of the Anglo-Saxon government, the aldermen 
or earls were appointed by the King; but towards the concluſion 
of this period, theſe great officers ſeem to have been elected by the 


freeholders of the ſhire, in the ſhiregemot or county-court F. To 


enable them to ſupport their dignity, the earls enjoyed certain 
lands, which were called the earls lands, and had a right to one 
third of all the fines impoſed within the ſhire, and to ſeveral other 
perquiſites ||. The office of earl was ſo far from being hereditary 
in the moſt ancient period of the Anglo-Saxon government, that 
it was not ſo much as for life, but only during the good pleaſure 
of the Sovereign, and their own good behaviour **, Towards the 
concluſion of this period, it appears, that the great earls were moſt 
commonly, though not always, ſucceeded by their ſons in their 
earldoms. But this ſeems to have been owing to the increaſing 
paver of the ariſtocracy, and to the prodigious wealth and in- 
fluence of a few great families, rather than to any formal change 
in the conſtitution. From the ſame cauſe, it became alſo very com- 
mon in thoſe times, for one of theſe great thanes to poſſeſs two, 
three, or more earldoms; which rendered them too powerful for 
ſubjects, and at length enabled one of them to uſurp the crown f. 
As the aldermen or earls were always choſen from amongſt the 
greateſt thanes, who in thoſe times were generally more addicted 
to arms than to letters, they were but ill qualified for the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, and performing the civil duties of their offices. 


Selden's Tit. Hon. p. 502. I SpelmanGloſl. p. 288. 1 Annal. 
Saxon. p. 49. Wilkins Leges Saxon, p. 205 Spel. Gloſſ. p. 141. 142. 
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Some of theſe great men had alſo offices at court which required 


their attendance, or were abſent from their ſhires on other ac- 
counts; or ſo much engaged in hunting and other rural ſports, 
that they could not adminiſter juſtice in their own perſons. To 
remedy theſe inconveniencies, there was an officer in every ſhire, 


inferior indeed to the earl in dignity, but commonly his ſuperior 


in learning, and the knowledge of the laws, who was called the 


Shiregericve; and in the abſence of the alderman ſupplied his place. | 


When the alderman was preſent, the ſhiregerieve was his aſſeſſor 
in judgement, and his chief miniſter in the diſcharge of every part 
of his duty . In the molt ancient times, the ſhiregerieves were ap- 
pointed by the King, but (if we can depend on the teſtimony of 
the pretended laws of Edward the Confeſſor) they were afterwards 
choſen in the ſhiregemote f. All the other nations of Gothic and 
German origin, who founded kingdoms in different parts of Eu- 
rope on the ruins of the Roman empire, had officers of the ſame 
kind with the Anglo-Saxon Shiregerieves; which is a ſufficient e- 
vidence of their great antiquity 4. | 

After the Anglo-Saxon laws were committed to writing, it be- 
came neceſſary that ſome perſons ſhould read and ſtudy them with 
particular attention, in order to underſtand their true intent and 
meaning. This gave riſe to lawyers by profeſſion, who, in the 
language of England in thoſe times, were called ##d-boran or lah- 
men, and in Latin rhetores or cauſidici . Theſe were the ſame kind 
of perſons who were called ſcabini, rachimburg:, or ſagiburones, by 
the Germans, Longobards, Franks, and other nations of Europe, 
in the times we are now examining *; for all theſe are Teutonic 


words a little latinized, and of the ſame import with the rzd-bo- 


* Spel. Gloſſ. in voc. Grafio. + Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 203. 4 Gloſſ. 
apud Lindenbrog. voc. Graphio. | Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 125. FHiſt. E- 
lienſ. apud Gale, t. 1. p. 469. ** Du Cange Gloſſ. in voc. Scabini, Rachim- 
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ran and lahmen of the Anglo-Saxons ; implying : a Capacity of read- 
ing, and a knowledge of the laws. 
Some of theſe lahmen, i. e. law-men, after having undergone 


an examination as to their knowledge of the law, were appointed 
aſſeſſors to the aldermen, ſhiregerieves, and hundredaries; and 


others of them acted as advocates and pleaders at the bar &. In 
the moſt ancient times, when there were but few who could read, 


or underſtood the laws, three of theſe law-men were thought ſuf- 


ficient to aſſiſt an alderman or ſhiregerieve in judgement; but as 
the number of readers increaſed, the number of theſe aſſeſſors was 
raiſed, firſt to ſeven, and afterwards to twelve F. Theſe aſſeſſors, 
who were in reality judges, took a ſolemn oath, that they would 
faithfully diſcharge the duties of their office, and not ſuffer any 
innocent man to be condemned, nor any guilty perſon to be ac- 
quitted #. Ingulphus ſeems to think, that Alfred the Great was 
the firſt who inſtituted this order of law-men as aſſeſſors to the or- 
dinary judges; but there 15 ſufficient evidence, that this inſtitu- 
tion was more ancient, both in England and in other nations of 
Europe . Theſe ancient ſages of the law are very plainly deſcri- 
bed in the laws of King Ina, who flouriſhed in the end of the ſe- 
venth and beginning of the eighth century. If any fight in the 
* houſe of an alderman, or in the houſe of one of the famous 


_* wiſe men, let him make compenſation with ſixty ſhillings. **, 


Some learned men have been of opinion, that the red-boran and 
lahmen of the Anglo-Saxons, were the ſame with the jurors or 
jurymen of more modern times, who have acted a very important 
part in the adminiſtration of juſtice in England for ſeveral ages | 
paſt. But this opinion is evidently liable to very ſtrong objections. 
It is founded on one law of King Alfred's, and two of King E- 


* Hickeſii Diſſertat. epiſt. p. 34. Leges Wallicz, p. 30. 124. + Du Cange 
Gloſſ. voc. Sagibarones. Id. voc. Rachimburgi, Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 125. 
t Wilkins Leges Sax, p. 117. Leges Wallicæ, p. 30. | | Ingulf, Hiſt, Croi- | 
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thelred's, which merit a moment's conſideration. King Alfred's 
low may be thus tranſlated: ** If a king's thane is accuſed of mur- 
« der, let him purge himſelf by twelve king's thanes. If an infe- 
« rior thane is accuſed, let him purge himſelf by eleven of his e- 
« quals, and one king's thane *,” This law ſeems rather to re- 
late to compurgators, which will be hereafter deſcribed, than to 
jurors. The firſt law of Ethelred is to this purpoſe, * — That 
e there may be a court held in every Wapontack, let twelve of 
« the moſt venerable thanes, with the gerieve, ſtand forth and 
« {ſwear on the holy things put into their hands, that they will 
not condemn any innocent, nor acquit any guilty, perſon F. 
This law directs the manner of conſtituting the judges in the hun- 
dred-courts, which were the preſident and his twelve aſſeſſors, 
forming a permanent body. The ſecond law of Ethelred is this : 6 
„ Twelve law-men ſhall adminiſter juſtice between the Welſh and 
* Engliſh, fix Engliſhmen and fix Welſhmen .“ This was rather 
an article of a treaty than a law, and conſtituted a court to deter- 
mine controverſies between the ſubjects of different ſtates. In the 
next volume, we ſhall have an opportunity of inveſtigating the o- 
rigin of juries, | | 
The court in which the alderman or earl of the ſhire, together The Shirege- 
with the biſhop, the ſhiregerieve, and the law-men their aſſeſſors, e 
preſided, was called the /h:regemote. This was a court of great au- 
thority and importance in the Anglo-Saxon times; a kind of little 
parliament, in which a great variety of buſineſs, civil, military, 
and ecclefiaſtical, was tranſacted. One great or general ſhirege- 
mot was held in every county in the ſpring, and another in au- 
tumn, at a ftated time and place, where the biſhop of the dioceſe, 
the alderman of the ſhire, the ſhiregerieve, law-men, magiſtrates, 
thanes, abbots, with all the clergy and landholders of the county, 
were obliged to be preſent. The meeting was opened with a diſ- 


* Wilkin, Leges Saxon. p. 47. + Id. ibid. p. 117. 1 Id. ibid. p. 125. 
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courſe by the biſhop, explaining, out of the ſcriptures and eccle- 
ſiaſtical canons, their ſeveral duties, as good Chriſtians and mem 
bers of the church. After this, the alderman, or one of his ali. 
ſors, made a diſcourſe on the laws of the land, and the duties or 
good ſubjects, and good citizens. When theſe preliminaries were 
over, they proceeded to try and determine, firſt, the cauſes of tlie 
church, next the pleas of the crown, and laſt of all the controver- 
ſies of private parties *. As ſoon as a cauſe was opened, and ſuffi- 
ciently underſtood, and the evidence produced on both ſides, it 
was determined by the votes of the whole aſſembly, which were 
collected by the law-men, who drew up and pronounced the ſen- 
tence +. If any. queſtion of law aroſe, it was anſwered by the 


law-men out of the dome-boc, or law-book, which always lay 


before them in court 4. Beſides the trial both of criminal and ci- 


vil cauſes, a variety of other buſineſs was tranſacted at the ſhire- 


gemots ; ſuch as the fale of lands, donations to the church, the 
publication and confirmation of teſtaments, &c. ||. | 
Tho' the ſhiregemot ſometimes continued ſeveral days, it was im- 
poſtible to finiſh all its buſineſs in the two annual general meetings; 
and therefore county-courts were held by the ſhiregerieve from 
four weeks to four' weeks, to determine fuch cauſes as could not | 
be overtaken by the general ſhiregemots. At theſe leſſer county- 
courts, which are ſometimes called fo/ctmsotes, none were obliged 
to attend but the ſhiregrieves, the law-men, the parties and wit- 
neſſes in the cauſes to be tried, and ſuch as had immediate buſi- 
neſs **, 3 8 | 
Whether there was any ſtated legal magiſtrate below the King, 
and ſuperior to the Aldermen, or Earls of counties, in the Anglo- 
Saxon times, may be juſtly queſtioned. The name of Chancetlor 


was not then indeed unknown; but he ſeems to have had little 


®* Reliquiz Spelman, p. 54. + Hickefii Diſſertatio epiſt. p. 31. 32. 
Wilkins Leges Saxon. p. 48. | Hickeſi diſſertatio epiſt. p. 30. 


* Wilkins Leges Saxon. p. 50. 
| authority 
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authority or juriſdiction, and to have acted as a kind of private 
ſecretary to the King; for which reaſon he is ſometimes called the 
King's ſcribe or notary *, This office, however, giving thoſe 
ho were inveſted with it frequent acceſs to the perſons and ſe- 
crets of their royal maſters, procured them no little influence, and 
gradually became more and more important. 

The chief magiſtrate in all the ſtates eſtabliſhed by the Anglo- 
Saxons in this iſland, was called the Cyning or Ring; a title of the 
| moſt honourable import in their language, as including the ideas 
of wiſdom, power, and valour, the moſt neceſſary qualifications 
of a ſovereign, both in peace and, war F. It is true, that thoſe 
chieftains who conducted the ſeveral bands of adventurers out of 
Germany into Britain, were at their arrival only heretoges; a 
title which ſignified no more than the leader of an army during 
an expedition, which conveyed no authority in times of peace, 
and was commonly of very ſhort duration g. But as thoſe armies 
of adventurers met with a vigorous oppoſition from the native 
Britons, which continued many years, the authority of their he- 
retoges, or leaders laſted long, and by degrees became firm and 
well eſtabliſhed. This encouraged theſe leaders, with the conſent, 
and perhaps at the defire, of their followers, to aſſume the more 
honourable and permanent title of King; though it 1s hardly to 
be imagined, that this new title occaſioned at firſt any very re- 
markable change in the conſtitution, or brought with it any great 
acceſſion of authority. It is even probable, that the ſeveral An- 
glo-Saxon armies beſtowed the title of Kings on their reſpective 
leaders, as much to do honour to themſelves as to their leaders. 
While they were commanded only by heretoges, they were con- 


ſidered as a collection of adventurers engaged in a piratical or 


plundering expedition ; but when they had Kings at their heads, 


* Ingulf. Hiſt, Croyl. 1 Somner Diction. Saxon. in voc. + Chron. 
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they appeared in the more reſpectable light of regular ſtates or 
nations, This account of the origin of kingly goverament among 
the Anglo-Saxons in this iſland is very much confirmed by what 
happened in the north of England, and ſouth of Scotland, in the 
{me period, Octa and Ebeſſa conducted a very large colony out 
| of Germany into Britain, A. D. 460, with which they ſettled 
| ; between the walls of Severus and Antoninus Pius, or the rivers 
| | Tyne and Forth. This country being at that time almoſt deſo- 


| late, they met with little or no oppoſition; and therefore did 
L | not beſtow the title of King on any of their leaders, till near a 
century after, when they came to be involved in long and bloody 
Wars. 
Aus Sf It would be very improper to ſwell this work by entering deep 
in the Anglo- into the political altercations of modern writers concerning, —the 
Saxon king- . . 
dos. rules of ſucceſſion to the crown in the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, 
— the duties, prerogatives, and revenues, of the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings. It is more becoming the dignity of hiſtory, to lay before 
the reader, in a few words, what appears to be the truth on theſe 
| ſubjects, as far as it can be diſcovered from the genuine monument 
l of thoſe times. $53 LE” | 
| | ad ed Fach of thoſe brave victorious chieftains who founded a ſtate 
| | birt not fic in this iſland by his conqueſts, was highly honoured by his fot- 
1 lowers during life; and his valour and victories, to which they 
owed their eſtabliſhment, were remembered with admiration even 
after his death. This veneration for the father and founder of 
y their ſtate inſpired them, and their poſterity for a conſiderable 
time, with great reſpe& and affection for his deſcendents, who 
were conſidered by them as inheriting the virtues of their great 
anceſtor, and on that account intitled to inherit allo his wealth 
and honours. Agreeable to this, we may obſerve, that the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown in all the kingdoms of the heptarchy was at 
the beginning remarkably clear and regular, the eldeſt fon ſuc- 


ceeding his father, without interruption, for ſeveral generations. 
| | | This 
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This is a ſafficient indication, that this moſt natural and obvious 

rule of ſucceſſion was not unknown to our Saxon anceſtors at 
cheir firſt eſtabliſhment in this iſland ; and even that it was the 
rule which they propoſed to follow. It was, however, too perfect 
to be ſtrictly and invariably obſerved in thoſe rude and unſettled 
times. By degrees it was violated, and greater and greater 
breaches made in the ſucceſſion. At firſt it was thought no great 
ſtretch for the brother of the deceaſed prince, who was of a ma- 
ture age, and warlike character, to ſupplant his infant- nephew; 
as fierce unpolithed nations could hardly form an idea of being 
governed by a child, or by a regent in his name. This is fo true, 
that there is but one example of a minority, and that a ſhort and 
unfortunate one, in all the hiſtory of the heptarchy . When this 
breach in the ſucceſſion was become familiar, they procecded to 
greater deviations; and ſometimes a prince of the royal family, 
who was at a great diſtance from the throne, took poſſeſſion of it, 
to the excluſion of many who were nearer; but ſtill the venera- 
tion of the people for the family of the founder of their ſtate was 


ſo great, that no man who was not of that family dared to caſt 


an ambitious eye on the crown. At laſt, however, this veneration 
was ſo much diminiſhed, by length of time, — and by the vices, 
follies, and quarrels, of the ſeveral royal families, that the thrones 
of all the kingdoms of the heptarchy, that of Weſſex alone ex- 
cepted, were ſeized by bold uſurpers, who had no connection with 
the families of their founders; which firſt involved theſe king- 
doms in confuſion, and at laſt in ruin. The family of Cerdic, 
the founder of the Weſt-Saxon kingdom, (from whom our pre- 
tent moſt gracious ſovercign George III. is deſcended), was more 
fortunate than any of the other royal families. For though the 
ſtricteſt rule of ſucceſſion was often violated in this illuſtrious 
line, (ſometimes through neceſlity and for the public good) ; yet 


* Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 5. c. 24. + W. Malmſ. 1. 1. c. 2. Brompt. p. 770. 
Chron, Saxon, p. 56. | 
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the family was never quite excluded from the throne, but was at 
122 gti exalted to the monarchy of England in the perſon of Egbert, 
the firit Engliſh monarch, 

After the eſtabliſhment of the monarchy, the ſtricteſt rule of 
ſucgeſſion again took place, and was for ſome time obſerved; but 
in leſs than a century, it was again violated by Alfred, the bet 
and greateſt of our ancient kings, who was called to the throne 
by the urgent neceſſities of the times, and the importunate cries 
of the whole nation, to the excluſion of the infant-ſon of his elder 
brother. Several ſimilar breaches were afterwards made in the 
ſucceſſion, to ſay nothing of the violent intrufton of the Danith 
Kings, and the uſurpation of Harold. Upon the whole, there is 
{ufficient evidence, that the crown of England was conſidered as 
hereditary from the very beginning by the Anglo-Saxons ; though 
the ſtricteſt rule of hereditary ſucceſlion was ſometimes obliged to 
yield to neceſſity, and ſometimes to violence. In theſe deviations 
the teſtament of the laſt King was ſometimes of no little weight; 
and the approbation of the great men in the wittenagemot was. 
always neceſſary to their ſtability. E 2 

The ſame obſervations may be applied ro the ſucceſſion of the 
crown among the Scots in this period; though the deviations from 
the ſtrict rule of hereditary ſucceſſion ſeem to have been rather 


more frequent among them than among the Engliſh. Kenneth Il. 


who mounted the throne of Scotland A. D. 970, is faid to have 
made a law to prevent theſe deviations, and to ſecure the crown 
to the eldeſt ſon of the laſt King *. But if ſuch a law was made, 
it is evident from the hiitery of the ſucceeding period, that it had 
ittle or no effect. The unkappy cuſtom that prevailed among tlc 
Welſh, of dividing the territories of the father among all his ſons, 
threw every thing with recard to the ſucceſſion of their princes 


into great confuſion, and was attended with many other fatal con- 


jeqQuENCes. 


* Boet. Hiſt, Scot. I. 2. | Z 
| The 
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The duties of a ſovereign, in the times we are now conſidering, 
were chiefly two: — To adminiſter Juſtice to his ſubjects, with 
che aſſiſtance of his court or council, in times of peace, —and to 
command the armies of the ſtate in times of war. 

That our Anglo-Saxon Kings were conſidered as the chief judges 
in their reſpective kingdoms, and frequently adminiſtered juſtice in 
perſon, is undeniable . To this they were bound by their coro- 


nation-oath ; and in this ſome of them ſpent a great proportion of 


their time. Alfred the Great, in particular, as we are aſſured by 
Aſlerius, who lived in his court, ſometimes employed both day 
and night in hearing cauſes that were brought before him by aj 

peals from the ſentences of interior judges f. Theſe ſentences he 


frequently reverſed, reprimanding the judges for their ignorance, 


and commanding them, either to apply to the ſtudy of the laws, 
or reſign their offices k. When their wrong judgements proceed- 
ed from malice or corrupti on, he puniſhed them with great ſeve- 
rity, and, if we may believe the author quoted below ||, con- 
deraned no fewer than forty-two judges in one year to capital 
punihments. To aſſiſt our ancient Kings in performing this part 


of their royal office, they were conſtantly attended by a conſider- 


able number of the greateſt and wiſeſt men of the kingdom, who 
acted as aſſeſſors to their ſovereign, and formed a zupreme court 


of juſtice, which was called the ins court or eguncil **, To ren- 
der the attendance of the members of this ſupreme council more 


eaſy and comparible with the management of their private-affairs, 


Alfred the Great divided them into three equal parts, Which ſuc- 


cceded each other monthly FF. 

This part of the royal office was found to be very inconvenient 
after the eſtabliſhment of the monarchy, when appeals to the 
torereign from all parts of England became very trequent, and 


* Hickefii Diſſertatio epiſtolaris, p. 115. + Aſler Vita Alfridi, p. 21. 
T Id. ibid. Mirror de jaſtices, I. 5. _** Sce Squire's Inquiry into 
1 *g y- 8 8 * * 2 6 . 
tac Engliſh conſtitution, p. 181. ++ Air, Vita Ælfridi, p. 19 20, 
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when few of our Kings had ſuffcient knowledge and induſtry to 
perform i it in perſon. Several laws were made to prevent unne— 
ceſſary appeals to the ſovereign; and a chief juſticiary was ap- 


pointed to preſide in the King's court, and perform the judicial 


part of the royal office, wien the King was abſent, or otherwiſe 
employed *. It is impothble to diſcover the preciſe time when 
this high office of chief juſticiary was inſtituted; though it is moſt 
probable, that it was ſome time in the tenth century, when our. 
Kings were ſo conſtantly engaged in war againſt the Danes, that 
they had no leiſure to attend in perſon the adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice. At its firſt inſtitution, the perſons inveſted with it ſeem to 


have been called by different names, expreſſive of their high dig- 


nity, and great authority, as Ialf-King, Alderman of all Eng- 


land, &c. Athelſtan, a great and powerful Thane in the reign 


of King Athelſtan, was raiſed to this high office, (and was perhaps 
the firſt who enjoyed it), with the title of Zalf-king; becauſe he 
performed that half of the regal office which conſiſted in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. His fon Aylwin ſucceeded him; but con- 
tented himſelf with the more modeſt title of Alderman of all Eng- 
land F. After the inſtitution of this office, which continued for 
ſeveral centurics to be the higheſt in the ſtate, our Kings gradual- 
ly withdrew from the bench, and left the adminiſtration of ju- 


ſtice to their high juſticiaries, and other judges. 


The other part of the regal office, which conſiſted in command- 
ing the Armies of the ſtate in perſon in time of war, was long 
confidered as indiſpenſable. It was by being brave and esu 
generals, that the founders of the ſeveral ſtates of the heptarchy 
had become Kings; and it was long believed to be improper, if 


not impoſſible, for any one to be a king who was not a warrior. 


Many who by blood were well intitled to reign, were excluded 
from the throne, becauſe, on account of their age or ſex, they 


* Wilkins Leges Sax. p. 77. 250. Spelman Gloſſ. in voce Juſticiarlus. + Sel- 


Jen's Tit. Hon, p. 505. Eiſt. R ene 3. 
| | were 
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were eſteemed incapable of performing this moſt eſſential part of 
the regal office. Some of our ancient kings, however, after they 
were firmly ſeated on the throne, were diſcovered to be of an un- 
warlike character, and naturally incapable of commanding ar- 
mics in perſon; and were therefore permitted to perform this part 
of the regal office alſo by a ſubſtitute, who was called the Cynng's 
hold, or ſdng's Lieutenant, and had the ſame authority over all the 


other holds or heretoges of the ſeveral counties, that the high juſti- 


ciary had over all the other aldermen “. 

Nothing can be more evident than this important truth, — 
„ That our Anglo-Saxon Kings were not abſolute monarchs ;. but 
that their powers and prerogatives were limited by the laws and 
c cuſtoms of their country.” Our Saxon anceſtors had been go- 
verned by limited monarchs in their native ſeats on the continent; 
and there is not the leaſt appearance or probability, that they re- 
linquiſhed their liberties, and ſubmitted to abſolute government 


in their new ſettlements in this iſland . It is not to be imagi- 


ned, that men whoſe reigning paſſion was the love of liberty, 
would willingly reſign it; and their new ſovereigns, who had 
been their fellow-ſoldiers, had. certainly no power to compel them 
to ſuch a reſignation. The power of adruniſtering juſtice to their 
ſubjects, and of commanding the armies of the ſtate, which have 


been repreſented above as the moſt important duties of our An- 


glo-Saxon Kings, may be allo conſidered as their chief preroga- 
tives, Thoſe princes who performed theſe two offices in their own 
perſons, with great abilities and ſucceſs, had the greateſt influence 
and authority; while thoſe who wanted either capacity or indu- 
try tor the execution of theſe offices, were much deſpiſed and diſ- 
regarded. 1 

None of our Saxons Kings ever ſo much as pretended to the 
power of making laws, or impoſing taxes, without the advice and 


* Squire on the Engiua conſtitution, p. 213. n. + Tacit, de morib. Ger- 
man, c. 7. ä . : 
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conſent of their wittenagemots, or aſſemblies of the great and 


wiſe men of their reſpective kingdoms. This is evident from the 


preambles to the ſeveral ſyſtems of Saxon laws which are ſtill ex- 


tant *. 


It ſeems to have been the prerogative of our Saxon Kings to 


call the wittenagemots, or great councils, — to appoint the times 
and places of their meeting, — to preſide in them in perfon, — to 
propoſe the ſubjects of their deliberations, —and to execute their 
decrees . | 

When the kingdom was ſuddenly invaded by a foreign enemy, 


or its internal peace diſturbed by an inſurrection, the King might 


by his own authority put himſelf at the head of his troops, to re- 
pel the invaders, or ſuppreſs the inſurgents: but when a formal 
war againſt a neighbouring ſtate was intended, more deliberation 
was required; and it could not be undertaken without the advice 
and conſent of the wittenagemot 1. The Anglo-Saxon Kings had 


conſiderable influence in diſpoſing of the conquered lands, and 


dividing the ſpoils taken from the enemy; but they were obliged 
to uſe this influence with juſtice and moderation, and could not 
keep above a third part of theſe lands and ſpoils to themſelves, 
without incurring the indignation of their troops ||. King Ha- 
rold, by retaining a greater proportion than this of the Daniſh 
and Norwegian ſpoils, occaſioned ſo great a diſguſt and deſertion 
in his army, that it proved the chief cauſe of his ruin *. The 
conſent of the-wittenagemot was commonly obtained to the con- 
cluſion of peace, as well as to the declaration of war; becaule the 


proſperity and happineſs of the whole kingdom was as much con- 


cerned in the one as in the other. 
Among the ancient Germans, the King had no power to inflict 


any puniſhment upon his ſoldiers for deſertion, or other offences, 


_ ® Vide Wilkins Leges Saxon. paſlim, + Spel. Glaſſ. in voce Gemotum. 
„ Cluver. German. Antſq. p. 308. Squire on the Engliſh conſtitution, p. 205. 
Leges Wallicz, p. 22. W. Malmſ. p. 94. Higden, p. 285. | 1 | 
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this being the province of their prieſts, who acted by the authority 
of the god of war, who was ſuppoſed to be preſent in their ar- 
mies *, But after the introduction of Chriſtianity, the exerciſe 
of military diſcipline became one of the royal prerogatives, as it 
was never claimed by the Chriſtian clergy f. : 

The Anglo-Saxon Kings had no power of remitting any mult 
or fine impoſed upon any criminal by a court of juſtice, becauſe 
that would have been depriving another perſon of his right; but 
| they had a power of changing a capital into a pecuniary puniſh- 
ment Þ. | | | 

The Kings of England, in the period we are now conſidering, 
were only uſufructuaries of the crown-lands, and could not alie- 
nate any of theſe lands, even to the church, without the conſent of 


the wittenagemot 


It appears to have been one of the royal prerogatives in the 


times of the heptarchy, and even after the eſtabhiſhment of the 
monarchy, to appoint the aldermen, ſhiregerieves, domeſmen, 
and other civil and military officers ; but this power ſeems to have 


been afterwards taken from the crown, and veſted in the witte- 


Nagemo But the time and other circumſtances of this 
change in the conſtitution, are not preſerved in hiſtory; and it 
muſt alſo be acknowledged, that the pretended laws of Edward 
the Confeſſor, which inform us of it, are of very doubtful autho- 
rity, and can hardly be depended upon. | 

The veneration for the clergy, after the introduction of Chri- 
ſtianity, was ſo very great, that our Kings ſeem to have left to 
them the government of the church, in a great meaſure, and the 


t ** 


choice of perſons to eccleſiaſtical offices, for ſome ages. It is 


expretsly declared by the laws of Withred King of Kent, A. D. 


* Tacit. morib, German. c. 7. + Wilkin, Leges Saxon. p. 23. + Id, 
ibid. p. 36. 201. Squire on the Engliſh conſtitution, p. 219, Spel. Con- 
cil. t. t. p. 340. ** Chron. Saxon. p. 40. Wilkin. Leges Saxon. 
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594, that the Archbithop of Canterbury had as good a right to 
nominate biſhops, abbots, abbeſles, &c: as the King had to no- 
minate the civil and military officers. of the kingdom.*, This 
law was adopted and confirmed by Ethelbald King of Mercia, 
A. D. 742, in a great council of the clergy and nobility, and by 
ais fuccefior King Offa, A. D. 785; and feerss to have been ob- 
lerved in all the kingdoms of the heptarchy T. By degrees, how- 
ever, our Anglo-Saxon Kings found it neceſſary for the peace and 
good government of the ſtate, to interfere more directly in eccle- 
ſiaſtical elections, and to take care that the dignities of the church 
thould be filled by men of peaceable diſpoſitions, and well aſſect- 
ed to their perſons and government. They were fo ſucceſsful in 
their endeavours to obtain the direction of eccleſiaſtical elections, 
that they acquired, firſt the right of approving, and at length of 
appointing; all the chief dignitaries of the church g. 
As hereditary titles of honour, unconnected with offices, were 
unknown in the period we are now delineating, our Anglo-Saxon 
Kings could not have the prerogative of granting ſuch titles. 
The authority of regulating the public coin of the kingdom 
ſeems to-have been veſted in the wittenagemot; and the privilege 
of coining was not only granted to. the King, but alſo to the 


archbiſhops, biſhops, and chief towns ||. It is unneceſſary to be 


more particular in pointing out the prerogatives of our Anglo- 
Saxon Kings, as it is ſufficiently evident from the above account, 
that they were circumſcribed within very narrow limits, and were 
hardly ſufficient to ſupport the dignity of the crown, unleſs when 
it was worn by a perſon of a warlike character, and great abi- 
hries. | . Rh 

The revenues of the Anglo-Saxon Kings, eſpecially in the times 
of the heptarchy, could not be very great, and conſiſted chiefly 
in the profits ariſing from the crown-lands, and their own patri- 


* Chron, Saxon. p. 49. Spel. Concil. t..1, p. 190. + Id. ibid. p. 230. 292, 
t Spel. Ccxcil. p. 387. Ingulf, Hiſt. Croyl. I Wilkins Leges Saxon. p. 59. 
| monial 
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' monial eſtates. As the Saxons met with a more vigorous reſiſt- 
ance in Britain than any of the other northern nations who found- 
ed kingdoms on the ruins of the Roman empire in other countries ; 
ſo they treated the native Britons with greater ſeverity. All the 
other northern conquerors contented themſelves with ſeizing two 
thirds of the conquered country, which they divided among them- 
ſelves, leaving the other third in the poſſeſſion of the ancient inha- 
bitants L. But the Saxons ſeized the whole country, reducing all 
the ancient inhabitants who remained in it to a ſtate of ſlavery, 
without leaving them even the property of their own perſons. 
This country, with its wretched inhabitants, thoſe greedy unre- 
lenting conquerors divided among themſelves, allotting to each 
chieftain an extent of territory, and number of ſlaves, propor- 
tioned to his dignity and the number of his followers. As theſe 
chieftains, and their martial followers, had acquired their title to 
their reſpective proportions of lands, flaves, and ſpoils, by the 
points of their ſwords; ſo they received them in free and full pro- 
perty, without being ſubjected to any payments to their ſovereigns, 
or other magiſtrates, or even to any ſervices, except thoſe of fight- 
ing in defence of their country, and keeping the highways, brid- 
ges, and caſtles, in repair. 

This made it neceſſary to aſſign a certain proportion of lands, 
with their ſlaves, cattle, houſes, &c. in every ſtate, for the ſup- 
port of government, and of the dignity of thoſe who were in- 
veſted with ir. In the diviſion therefore of the conquered coun- 
try, the chief commander of each army of adventurers received, 
in the firft place, that proportion of lands, flaves, and ſpoils, that 
fell to his ſhare as the leader of a particular tribe or family, which 
he held in free and full property, and might alienate at his plea- 
ſure, as well as any other chieftain. Beſides this, when he was 
advanced to the throne, he was put in poſſeſſion of thoſe lands, 
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&c. which had been allotted for the ſupport of the royal dignity ; 

but of theſe he was only the uſufructuary, and not the Proprietor; 

they belonged to the crown, and not to the King, who could not 
alienate them without the conſent of the national aſſembly or wit- 
tenagemot. What proportion the crown-lands originally bore to 
thoſe of the nation in each ſtate, or whether there was any ſuch 
proportion ſettled or not, we are entirely ignorant ; though it is 


highly probable, on many accounts, that theſe lands were very 


conſiderable in extent and value. Out of the produce of their 


_ crown-lands and family-eſtates, which were cultivated, partly by 
ſlaves, and partly by ceorls, thoſe ancient monarchs ſupported 


their families and numerous retainers in rude magnificence and 


plenty. | 
As the adminiſtration of juſtice was one of the principal offices 
and moſt important prerogatives of our Anglo-Saxon Kings, fo it 


was alſo one of the greateſt ſources of their wealth. By law, a 
very great proportion (in ſome caſes one half, and in others one 
third) of all the fines or mulcts impoſed on criminals by the courts 


of juſtice belonged to the King. This, at a time when almoſt 
all puniſhments were pecuniary, muſt have amounted to a very 
conſiderable ſum. Woe ſhall have occaſion, by and by, to take 
notice, that our ancient kings derived conſiderable Profits both 


from foreign and domeſtic trade f. 


When the invaſions of the Danes became frequent and formi- 
dable, it became a cuſtom ſometimes to bribe them with a ſun of 
money to deſiſt from their depredations, and leave the country, 
and at other times to keep a conſiderable body of troops in con- 
ſtant pay, to defend the coaſts againſt theſe dangerous enemies. 
The ordinary revenues of the crown were quite inadequate to the 
expence of theſe expedients; and therefore it was found neceſſary, 
with the conſent of the wittenagemot, to impoſe a tax, firſt of one 
Saxon ſhilling, and afterwards of two or more ſhillings, on every 


* Wilkins Leges Saxon. paſſim. + Chap. 6, 
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hide of land in the kingdom. As there were 243,600 hides of 
land in England, this tax, at one ſhilling on each hide, raiſed 
L. 12,180 Saxon pounds, cqual in quantity of filver to about 
36, 540 pounds Sterling, and in efficacy to more than 360, ooo 

pounds of our money at preſent. This tax ſeems to have been firſt 
impoſed A. D. 991, and was called Danegeld, or the Daniſh tax or 
payment “. It was ſoon after raiſed to two, and at laſt to ſeven 
ſhillings, on every hide of land, and continued to be levied long 
after the original occaſion of impoſing it had ceaſed. While the 
invaſions of the Danes were almoſt annual, our kings derived little 
profit from this tax, which was all expended 1n bribing or fighting 
theſe invaders ; but after the acceſſion of the Daniſh princes to the 
throne of England, it became one of the chief branches of the 
royal revenne. This tax was raiſed ſo high, and collected with ſo 
much ſeverity by King Canute, A. D. 1018, that it amounted to 
the prodigious ſum of 71,000 Saxon pounds, befides 11,000 of the 
ſame pounds paid by the city of London . It appears, however, 
from very good authority, that this was too great a ſum for Eng- 
land to pay in one year at that time. The tribute (ſays an au- 
| © thor of thoſe times, preſerved by Mr Leland) that was paid an- 


** nunally by the Englith to the Danes, was at length raiſed to 


„% 72,000 pounds and more, beſides 11,000 paid by the city of 
* London. Thoſe who had money to pay their proportion of this 
* grievous tax, paid it; but thoſe who had not money, irrecover- 
* ably loſt their lands and poſſeſſions. The church of Peterbo- 


rough, and ſeveral other churches, ſuſtained great loſſes on that 


occaſion 4. From theſe accounts it is evident, that this tax 
had been gradually raiſed from one ſhilling to ſeven ſhillings on 
each hide of land, It was afterwards reduced to four {hillings on 
cach hide; at which rate it ſeems to have continued till it was fi- 


nally aboliked about ſeventy years after the Norman conqueſt. 


(e 


* Chron, Saxog. p. 126. + Id. 8. 35%: 4 Leland's Collectanea, 
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Houſes in towns were ſubjected to this tax; and a houſe of a cer- 
tain value paid the ſame with a hide of land “. 

Our Anglo-Saxon and Daniſh kings derived conſiderable profits 
from forfeitures, from vacant benefices, —from the hereots of 
their aldermen and thanes, and from ſome other ſources with 
which we are not particularly acquainted ; which enabled them to 
live with ſufficient ſplendour, —to reward their friends, —to en- 
courage learning,—to relieve the poor, — to build monaſteries, 
churches, and other edifices, for the benefit and ornament of their 


country f. | 
As the King was the higheſt magiſtrate, ſo the wittenagemot was 


the higheſt court; in which, with the King at its head, the ſove- 


reignty of the ſtate reſided, in the period we are now examining. 
In the times of the heptarchy, there were as many wittenagemots 
as there were kingdoms ; which, after the union of theſe king- 
doms into one monarchy, were all united into one ** aſſembly, 
or micklemot as it is often called. 
In this aſſembly, both eccleſiaſtical and political laws were 
made; taxes for the maintenance of the clergy, and the ſupport 
of the civil goverment, were impoſed; queſtions relating to peace 


and war were debated; civil and criminal cauſes of the greateſt 


moment were determined; and the moſt important affairs of the 
kingdom were finally regulated t. All the power and wiſdom of 


the ſtate was preſumed to be collected in the wittenagemot; which 


was therefore the guide and guardian of the kingdom, and took 
cogniſance of every thing that affected its ſafety and proſperity; 
as the general aſſemblies of the ſeveral ſtates had — done in 
Germany ||. 

In that country, all the warriors of every little ſtate, together 
with the prieſts, who were the only perſons of any conſideration, 


* Spelman. Gloſſ. in voce Danigeldum. Doomſday book, apud Gale, t. 1. p. 775: 
+ Aﬀer. Vita Alfridi. { Tacit. de morib. German. c. 11. 12. Tyrrel's Intro- 
duction, p. 109. &c. Tacit. de morib, German. c. 11. | 
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had a right to be preſent in theſe aſſemblies; and as theſe war- 
riors never engaged in agriculture, trade, or manufactures, but 
ſpent their time in idleneſs, when they were not employed in ſome 
military expedition, their attendance on theſe aſſemblies was ra- 
ther an amuſement than an inconveniency. To ſuch an afſembly 
of warriors, the Britiſh ambaſſadors made their application for aſ- 
fiſtance; and ſuch, we may believe, were the wittenagemots of 
the ſeveral little Anglo-Saxon ſtates at their firſt eſtabliſhment in 
this iſland ; conſiſting of all the aldermen, heretoges, prieſts, and 
warriors of the ſtate. In thoſe times, when they were fighting 
their way, and. their arms were hardly ever out of their hands, 


they attended the general aſſemblies of their nation in arms, as 


they had formerly done in Germany, ready to proceed upon any 
martial enterpriſe that might be reſolved upon: but a change of 


circumſtances naturally and unavoidably occaſioned: a change in 


the conſtitution of theſe aſſemblies, which probably took place by 
inſenſible degrees, and without any poſitive law. 

When the conquered lands were divided amongft all thoſe 
brave warriors. who had contributed to make the. conqueſt,. many 


of them who had been common ſoldiers, and conſequently recei- 


ved but a ſmall proportion of land, retired to their little farms, 
which they began to cultivate. Theſe veterans, now become huſ- 


bandmen, alfo farmed ſome parts of the lands of the thanes or 
heretoges, under whom they had fought; and by degrees formed 


a new order. of men, unknown in ancient Germany, who were 


called Ceorls, which have been already deſcribed “. Some have: 


imagined, that all theſe ceorls, who were deſcended from the ori- 
ginal conquerors, and continued to be proprietors of land, had a 


title to be members of the wittenagemot; and there is ſufficient — 


vidence, that they were not excluded from it by any poſitive law, 
but only by their poverty and manner of life, which rendered 
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their attendance highly inconvenient, if not impoſſible “: for as 
ſoon as any of theſe ceorls acquired ſuch an eſtate in land as ena- 
bled them to live with eaſe and dignity, and attend the public 
councils of the nation, they were declared by an expreſs law to be 
thanes and members of the wittenagemot g. 

The qualification in point of eſtate required by that law, was 
the property of five hides of land; and all the free-born Engliſh 
who were poſſeſſed of ſuch an ſtare, with a church, a bell-houſe, 
and manor-place upon it, were conſidered as nobles, and had a 


title to be members of the wittenagemot. This qualification, it 
is imagined, was afterwards found to be too ſmall, and was there- 


fore gradually raiſed higher and higher, until, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confeſlor, it was fixed at no leſs than forty hides of 


land F. 


Beſides all the conſiderable evprictors of land who could afford 
to attend the public councils of the nation, all the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, abbots, preſbyters, aldermen, heretoges, ſhiregerieves, 
and domeſmen or judges, were, by virtue of their offices, and on 
account of their wiſdom and knowledge of the laws, members of 
this great aſſembly ; which, for this reaſon, was called the Witte- 


Though great efforts have a _—_ to prove, that the ceorls, 
or ſmall proprietors of land, were repreſented in the wittenagemots 
by their tithing men, or borſholders, and the inhabitants of tra- 
ding towns by their aldermen or portreeves, it muſt be confeſſed, 
rhat of this there 1s not ſufficient hiſtorical evidence remaining **, 
It is however highly probable, that many ceorls and burgeſſes, 
who dwelt at or near the place where a wittenagemot was held, 
attended it as intereſted f. __ and intimated their latisfacuon 


* Squire on the Engliſh conſtitution, p. 167, &c. + Wilkin. Leges """_—y 
p. 70. 7 Is t Hiſtoria Elienſes, c. 40. Wilkin. Leges Saxon, >. 14. 
72. 76 79. 102. &c, Spelman Gloſſ. in voce. Hiſt. Elienſ. c. 10. * Tyrrel's 


Introduction, p. 95. &c. Squire on the Engliſh conſtitution, p. 244. &c. 
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with its reſolves, by ſhouts of applauſe, and other marks of ap- 
probation. On ſome few great occaſions, when there was an un- 
common concourſe of ſuch ſpectators, their preſence and appro- 
bation is recorded in ſuch terms as theſe:—* Omnique populo 
« audiente et vidente, (and all the people hearing and looking on), 
« aliorumque fidetium infinita multitudo, qui omnes laudave- 
„ runt, (and a prodigious croud of other people, who all ap- 
« plauded) *. As the real conſtituent members of the Anglo- 
Saxon wittenagemots were very many, and thoſe who had a kind 
of right and intereſt to he ſpectators of their deliberations were 
ſtill more numerous, they frequently aſſembled in the open air, 
in ſome extenſive plain, on the banks of a river, and near a great 
town, for the benefit of water and proviſions F. 
It was the prerogative of the King to appoint the time and place 
of the meetings of theſe great aſſemblies, and, with the advice of 
Eis council, to prepare and ripen thoſe matters that were to be laid 
before them for their determination. This negative before de- 
bate, which was of great antiquity, being derived from the cu- 


ſtoms of the ancient Germans, was attended with the moſt im- 


portant conſequences, and gave the King and his council a very 
great influence in the wittenagemots . Such a regulation, how- 
ever, ſeems to have been neceſſary in ſuch numerous aſſemblies, 
which were certainly much fitter for determining what was propo- 


ſed and explained to them, than for inventing and propoſing. 
In ancient Germany, the general aſſemblies of the ſeveral na- 


tions (of which the Anglo-Saxon wittenagemots were the genuine 
offspring) met at certain ſtated times, moſt commonly in the 
ſpring, at the full or change of the moon; and theſe times of 


* Spelman, Concil. p 625- 350. 
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their attendance highly inconvenient, if not impoſſible *: for as 
ſoon as any of theſe ceorls acquired ſuch an eſtate in land as ena- 
bled them to live with eaſe and dignity, and attend the public 
councils of the nation, they were declared by an expreſs law to be 


thanes and members of the wittenagemot . 
The qualification in point of eſtate required by that law, was 


' the property of five hides of land; and all the free-born Englith 


who were poſſeſſed of ſuch an eſtate, with a church, a bell-houſe, 
and manor- place upon it, were conſidered as nobles, and had a 
title to be members of the wittenagemot. This qualification, it 
is imagined, was afterwards found to be too ſmall, and was there- 
fore gradually raiſed higher and higher, until, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, it was fixed at no leſs than forty hides of 
land 4. | 

Beſides all the conſiderable —— of land who could afford 
to attend the public councils of the nation, all the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, abbots, preſbyters, aldermen, heretoges, ſhiregerieves, 
and domeſmen or judges, were, by virtue of their offices, and on 
account of their wiſdom and knowledge of the laws, members of 
this great aſſembly; which, for this N was called the Mitte- 


Though Great =" Bhat have been mate to prove, that the ceorls, 
or ſmall proprietors of land, were repreſented in the wittenagemots 
by their tithing men, or borſholders, and the inhabitants of tra- 
ding towns by their aldermen or portreeves, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that of this there is not ſufficient hiſtorical evidence remaining **, 
It is however highly probable, that many ceorls and burgeſſes, 
who dwelt at or near the place where a wittenagemot was held, 
attended it as intercited ſpectators, and intimated their ſatisfaction 


* Squire on the Engliſh conſtitution, p. 167, &c. + Wilkin. Leges Saxon. | 
p. 70. 71. 4 Hiſtoria Elienſes, c. 40. I Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 14. 
72. 76 79. 102. &c. Spelman Gloſſ. in voce. Hiſt. Elienſ. c. 10. ** Tyrrel's 


Introduction, p. 95. &c. Squire on the Engliſh conſtitution, p. 244. &c. ih 
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with its reſolves, by ſhouts of applauſe, and other marks of ap- 


probation. On ſome few great occaſions, when there was an un- 


common concourſe of ſuch ſpectators, their preſence and appro- 
bation is recorded in ſuch terms as theſe :— ** Omnique populo 
« audiente et vidente, (and all the people hearing and looking on), 
« aliorumque fidetium infinita multitudo, qui omnes laudave- 
« runt, (and a prodigious croud of other people, who all ap- 
« plauded) *.“ As the real conſtituent members of the Anglo- 
Saxon wittenagemots were very many, and thoſe who had a kind 
of right and intereſt to he ſpectators of their deliberations were 
{till more numerous, they frequently aſſembled in the open air, 
in ſome extenſive plain, on the banks of a river, and near a great 
town, for the benefit of water and proviſions ; > 

It was the prerogative of the King to appoint the time and place 
of the meetings of theſe great aſſemblies, and, with the advice of 
kis council, to prepare and ripen thoſe matters that were to be laid 
before them for their determination. This negative before de- 
bate, which was of great antiquity, being derived from the cu- 
ſtoms of the ancient Germans, was attended with the moſt im- 
portant conſequences, and gave the King and his council a very 
great influence in the wittenagemots . Such a regulation, how- 
ever, ſeems to have been neceſſary in ſuch numerous aſſemblies, 
which were certainly much fitter for determining what was propo- 
{ed and explained to them, than for inventing and propoſing. 
In ancient Germany, the general aſſemblies of the ſeveral na- 
tions (of which the Anglo-Saxon wittenagemots were the genuine 


offspring) met at certain ſtated times, moſt commonly in the 


ſpring, at the full or change of the moon; and theſe times of 


* Spelman, Concil. p 625. 350. 
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meeting were well known to all who were obliged to attend them, 


who accordingly came to them without any particular ſummons * 


This cuſtom ſeems to have prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons 
long after their ſettlement in Britain; and the ſtated times for 


thele meetings, as long as they continued Pagans, were no doubt 
the ſame that had been obſerved by their anceſtors on the conti- 
nent. But after their converſion to Chriſtianity, the ordinary ſta- 
ted meetings of the wittenagemots appear to have been at the three 
great feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide, where-ever 
the court happened to be at theſe times. On theſe feſtivals, the 
Anglo-Saxon kings of England lived in great ſtate, wore their 
crowns, and were ſurrounded by all the great men of their king- 
doms, who were ſumptuouily entertained by them, and with 
whom they conſulted about the important affairs of church and 
ſtate f. 3 | 
We have good reaſon to believe, that theſe ordinary meetings, 
on account of their frequency, and other circumſtances, could 
not be very numerous, and were attended by few beſides thoſe 
great men who were members of the King's court or council, and | 
were admitted to the royal table; who, we may therefore pre- 
ſume, acted rather in their miniſterial and judicial, than in their 
legiſlative capacity, on theſe occaſions, But when any thing was 
to be done that required the united wiſdom and authority of the 
whole kingdom, as the making new laws, — impoſing taxes, — de- 
claring war, &c. an extraordinary, or rather a more ſolemn 
meeting of the wittenagemot, was called, to which all who had 
a right to be preſent were ſummoned. The laws of King Edmund 
indeed are ſaid to have been made in a mickle ſynod, or wittena- 
gemot, held at London A. D. 944, on the holy feaſt of Eaſter; but 
it appears from the preamble to theſe laws, that this was one of 
thoſe more ſolemn meetings to which all the members had been 


* 1d. ibid, + Spelman. Concil. p. 347. n. Hody's hiſt, of c nvocations, 
Pe 58. ; : 


ſummoned. 
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ſummoned “. The wittenagemots mentioned by our hiſtorians 


ſeem to have been, for the moſt part, of this more ſolemn kind, 


called for ſome particular and important purpoſe; which is pro- 
bably the reaſon that ſeveral years ſometimes elapſe between theſe 
meetings, though there mighr be many ſuch meetings m thoſe re- 
mote ages, of which we have no records f. 

The members of the wittenagemots enjoyed ſeveral privileges, 
and ſpecial laws were made for ſecuring the liberty and ſafety of 
their perſons, in going to, attending at, and returning from thoſe 
aſſemblies; but ſuch of- them as were notorious thieves were not 
intitled to the benefit of thoſe laws 4. This exception may appear 
ſurpriſing ; but it was not unncceſſary: for in thoſe times, too 
many, who by their rank and wealth were intitled to be members 
of the ſupreme council of the nation, were notorious thieves and 
robbers; and one of the beſt of our Anglo-Saxon Kings loſt his 
life in extruding one of this character from his own table ||. 

From the foregoing brief delineation of this part of the Anglo- 
Saxon conſtitution, reſpecting their magiſtrates, and courts of law 
and juſtice, gradually aſcending from the bortholder to the King, 


and from the court of the decennary to the wittenagemot, it evident- 
ly appears to have been a more regular and ſolid fabric than could 


have been expected from ſuch unſkilful artiſts. But it was the 


work of many nations, and of many ages, and aroſe, by flow de- 


orees, and various means, to that beauty and firmneſs which we 


cannot but admire. It would not be impoſſible to trace the pro- 


greſs of this political edifice from the firſt rude plan that was 
formed of it in the wilds of Germany and Scandinavia, to its moſt 
perfect ſtate : but ſuch a laborious inveſtigation could afford en- 
tertainment only to thoſe few who need it leaſt. The changes 


* Spelman, Concil. p. 419. 


＋ For the dates of the Anglo-Saxon wittenagemots, ſee Hody's Hiſt. of convocations. 


+ Wilkins Leges Saxon. p. 146. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 7. 
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which have been made in it ſince the Norman conqueſt, will ap- 


pear in their ſeveral periods in our ſubſequent chapters on go- 
vernment. | | | 

As that part of Scotland which lies to the ſouth of the friths of 
Forth and Clyde, eſpecially on the eaſtern coaſts, belonged to the 
kingdom of Bernicia for feveral ages, and was chiefly inhabited 
by Saxons, we may be certain, that its government was the ſame 
with that above deſcribed. When this country was finally con- 
quered by, or rather ceded to the Scots, about a century before 
the Norman conqueſt, it only changed its fovereign; but neither 
changed its government, nor its inhabitants . Pleaſed with this 
valuable acquiſition, the Kings of Scotland frequently reſided in 
the low countries, and by degrees became acquainted with the 
Saxon language, laws, and manners; which they at laſt adopted, 
and endeavoured to introduce into other parts of their dominions, 
Theſe, however, made but little progreſs, in this period we are 
now conſidering, in the northern provinces of Scotland, inhabit- 
ed by the poſterity of the ancient Caledonians, who ſtill retained 
their ancient laws and cuſtoms; which have been deſcribed in the 
firſt volume of this work. The Taniſt, or appointed ſucceſſor to 
the crown, was next in power and dignity to the King; the To- 
ſhock was the chief commander of the army; while the Tiernas, 
or chieftains, (by our hiſtorians improperly called Thanes), of the 
ſeveral tribes, with the aſſiſtance of their brehons, or inferior 
judges, adminiſtered juſtice in their ſeveral diſtricts T. All im- 
portant affairs of general concern were determined in aſſemblies 
compoſed of the great men of the nation. But it is unnecellary 
to be more particular in deſcribing the ancient conſtitution of 
Scotland, before the introduction of the feudal form of govern- 
ment in the reign of Malcolm III. as hardly any authentic me- 
moirs or undoubted veſtiges of that conſtitution are now remain- 


* Innes's effays, vol. 2. Append. + Dr Macpherſon's. Diſſertations, 
diſſert. 13. | | : 
ing 
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ing *. It was probably the ſame with that which was eſtabliſhed 
among the other genuine deſcendents of the ancient Britons in Ire- 
land and Wales. 6 | 

That deplorable anarchy in which the provincial Britons were 
involved after the departure of the Romans, made them an eaſy 
prey to the Scots and Picts, and prevented their making an ef- 
fectual oppoſition to the Saxons T. Even after they had loſt the 
beſt part of their country, and were confined to the mountains of 
Wales and Cornwall, their government continued for ſome time 
very fluctuating and irregular. This is acknowledged by one of 
their beſt antiquaries; who obſerves, that in the end of the eighth 
century, there was as yet no ſtayed government eſtabliſhed in 


ed Kings . Their animoſity againſt the Saxons was for ſome 


ſtoms, either in civil or religious matters. But when this animo- 
ſity began to wear off, the great imperfection of their own form of 
government made them ſo ready to adopt the political regulations of 
their ancient enemies, that before the middle of the tenth century, 
the conſtitution, magiſtrates, and courts of Wales, were almoſt 
exactly the ſame with thoſe. of England ||. This is ſo true, that 
a more minute and particular account of the Anglo-Saxon conſti- 
tution might be extracted from the Welſh laws of Howel Dha, 
which were collected A. D. 842, than even from the Saxon laws 
themſelves. | 

It will at once be a ſufficient proof of this, and a proper con- 
cluſion of this ſection, to. give a brief account (chiefly taken from 
_ theſe laws) of the great officers. of the court and houſehold of the 
Kings of Wales, which were the ſame with thoſe of the Kings of 
England, and of all the other ſovereigns of Europe in this period, 


* See Lord Kames's Britiſh antiquities, effay 1. I + Gildz Hiſt, c. 19. 
{ Powel's Hiſt. Wales, p. 20. | Vide Præfat. ad leges Howeli Dha, 
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as to the duties of their reſpective offices, though their emoluments 
were not ſo great as in more wealthy ſtates. 
The great officers in the court of the Kings of Wales were 
* ·˖·˖⁊*¶V in number; of which ſixteen belonged to the King, 
and eight to the Qucen *. Their rank, duties, privileges, and e- 
moluments, were as follows. | 
==>, "hy che 1. The penteulu, or mayor of the palace, was the higheſt officer 
| in the court of the Kings of Wales, and was always a prince of 
the royal family. He took place of all the other officers of the 
houſehold, and had the chief direction of every thing within the 
verge of the court. On the three great feſtivals, he had a ſump- 
tuous table in the lower part of the hall where the King dined; 
and when any perſon had behaved improperly at the royal table 
in the upper part of the hall, and was extruded from thence, it 
was the duty of the mayor of the palace to invite the offender to 
his table, and to intercede with the King in his favour. A ſtrange 
mixture of rudeneſs and humanity ! This great officer was gene- 
ral of the army, and appointed thoſe parties of the King's forces 
that were ſent out from time to time to plunder the Engliſh bor- 
ders, and ſometimes commanded them in perſon. His ſalary was 
no more than three pounds a year; but he had a great variety of 
valuable perquiſites, beſides ſeveral honourable privileges; one of 
which was, that in the abſence of the King all the officers of the 
court were obliged to attend him, as if he had been the King, 
4 and the n e eee to ſing as many . to him as he deſi- 
= 
| The Prieſt of . The prieft of the houſehold was the next in a and al- 
| -y prod . ſat at the royal table, to bleſs the meat, and chant the Lord's 


= — — = = 


| | hold. | 
| 5 380 prayer. His perquiſites were ſo many, that it was certainly one 
| of the moſt lucrative offices in the court 3. 

| Steward. 3. The diſdain or ſteward of the houſehold was the third in 

| | a | 1 | | | 

| * Leges Wallicz, p. 8. + Leges Wallicz, p. 15, — 18, Muratori, 


t Leges Wall, p. 18. 19. | EO 
- | rank, 
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rank. It was the duty of this officer to procure all kinds of 
proviſions for the King's. kitchen, and liquors for his cellar, 
and to command all the ſervants belonging to both, — to aſ- 
ſign every one of the gueſts his proper place at the royal ta- 
ple, —to ſet one diſh upon it at the head, and another at the 
foot, — and to taſte all the liquors before they were preſented. 
The emoluments of this office (beſides an eſtate in land, free from 
all taxes, annexed to it, as to each of the other offices) conſiſted in 
a variety of perquiſites, of which the following was one of the 
moſt remarkable. As much of every caſk of plain ale ſhall be- 
« Jong to the ſteward of the houſehold as he can reach with his 
« middle finger dipped into it, and as much of every caſk of ale 
« with ſpiceries as he can reach with the ſecond joint of his middle 
finger, and as much of every caſk of mead as he can reach with 
the firſt joint of the ſame finger *. 

4. The penhebogydd, or maſter of the hawks, was the fourth of- 
ficer in rank and dignity, and fat in the fourth place from the 
King at the royal table; but was permitted to drink no more than 
three times, that he might not be intoxicated, and negle& his 
birds. He had the care and management of all the King's hawks, 
and the direction of all the people employed in the royal ſport of 
hawking. When he had been at any time remarkably ſucceſsful 
in his ſport, the King was obliged, by law and cuſtom, to pay 
lim the moſt diſtinguiſhing honours, to riſe up to receive him 
when he entered the hall, and even, on ſome occaſions, to hold 
his ſtirrup when he alighted from his horſe. The emoluments of 
this office were not inconſiderable f. 


F. The judge of the houſehold poſſeſſed the fifth place of rank 


and dignity, and had a ſeat at the royal table. The moſt indiſ- 


penſable qualifications of this great officer were theſe two, a learn- 
ed education, and a long beard. He was ſworn into his office 


with very great ſolemnity, and inveſted with it, by the King's 


* Id. ibid. p. 20. —23. Id. ibid. bs 
. | giving 
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giving him a cheſs-board of curious workmanſhip, ' the Queen 


preſenting him with one gold ring, and the poet of the court 
with another; all which he was obliged to keep with great care 
as long as he lived. The judge of the houſehold determined all 
diſputes that aroſe among the officers and ſervants of the King's 
houſehold, tried the qualifications of thoſe who were candidates 
for being judges in the country, and preſided in thoſe famous 
conteſts of the poets and muſicians that were frequently held be- 
fore the King; for all which he was intitled to a variety of per- 
quiſites; which made his office as lucrative as it was honour- | 


able * 
6. The . or maſter of the dern was the ſixth of- 


| fer i in rank, and the laſt who had a place at the royal table. He 


had the n re of the King's ſtables and horſes, and of 
all the officers and ſervants employed about them; for which he 


Wo” many perquiſites f. This officer ſeems to have been the ſame 


with the ſtal-here, or maſter of the ſtables, of our Anglo-Saxon 
Kings 4. | 

7. The givas y/dafell, or chamberlain, was the ſeventh officer 
in rank: and though he had no place aſſigned him in the great 
hall, he had the honour to ſleep in the King's chamber, of which 
he had the care. This officer had the command of all the ſer- 
vants employed about the chambers of the King, Queen, and 


royal family. It was his duty to provide clean ſtraw, or ruſhes, 
for the beds, to ſee them properly made, and fires put on, &c. 


He was alſo treaſurer of the chamber, and had the keeping of the 
King's cups, drinking-horns, rings, and other valuable effects, 
for which he was accountable. 

8. The bard or chief muſician of the court was the eighth in 
dignity, and had a ſeat next to the mayor of the palace, at his ta- 
ble, in the lower part of the hall, When he was inveſted with 


d. ibid, p. 26, — 31. ＋ Id. ibid. p. 31. 1 Cam, Britan. p. 261. 
5 | his 
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his office, the King preſented him with a harp, and the Queen 
with a gold ring; both which he was obliged to keep as long as 
ke lived. It was his duty to ſing and play before the King, 1. 
the praiſes of God, 2. the praiſes of the King, and, 3. a ſong on 
ſome other ſubject. He was alfo to ſing and play before the 
Queen, in her own apartment, as often as the required him; but 
in a low tone, that he might not diſturb the King and his company 
in the hall. He likewiſe attended the army, and before an en- 
gagement ſung and played a particular ſong, called Unbennufacht 
Prydain, 1. e. the Britiſh empire; for which he was rewarded with 


a ſhare of the booty. 


9. The gy9/degwwr, or ſilentiary, poſſeſſed the ninth place. It 


was the duty of this officer to command ſilence in the hall when 
the King ſat down to table; after which he took his ſtand near 
one of the great pillars; and when any improper noiſe aroſe, he 


immediately quaſhed it, by ſtriking the pillar with his rod. This. 


uſeful officer was not peculiar to the court of Wales, and doth not 
ſeem to be quite unneceſſary in ſome great aſſemblies even in mo- 


dern times f. | | 

10. The peneynyd, or maſter of the huntimen, was the tenth in 
rank, and commanded the King's huntſmen, hounds, and dogs 
of all kinds, From Chriſtmas to the 1ſt of February, he was ob- 
liged to attend the court; but at other times his attendance was 
diſpenſed with, as he was engaged in the purſuit of his game. It 
was one of the privileges of this officer, that when he appeared 
in a court of juſtice, he was not obliged to take the uſual oaths, 
but only to ſwear by his horn, and by his dogs f. 

11. The mead- maker was the eleventh, and had, as his name 
implies, the direction of making all the mead that was uſed in the 


King's houſehold ||. 


- Leges Wallicæ, p. 25. — 37. + Id. ibid. p. 38. Du Cange Glofl. in vote 
Silentiarius. 4 Leges Wallicz, p. 39. Id. ibid. p. 43. 
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12. The phyſician of the houſehold was the twelfth, and had 
a ſeat at the table of the mayor of the palace, in the lower part of 
the hall. He was obliged by his office to cure all the ſlight wounds 
of the King's officers and ſervants, without any other fee, but. 
fach of their garments as were ſtained with blood, or cut with a 


weapon; but in more dangerous caſes, as fractured ſkulls, or bro-. 


ken legs or arms, he was intitled to a fee of 180 pence, beſides the 


bloody garments *. 


13. The trulhad, or butler, was the thinocemtl,. and had the 
euſtody of the King's cellars, and the care of giving out the liquors. 
to all the members of the houſehold, according to certain fixed 
proportions f. | 

14. The. porter was. .the ſhumwenth, and was obliged to know 
the faces of all men who had a right to be admitted into the 
King's hall; and was ſeverely fined, if he refuſed any of them 
admittance. He acted allo as a gentleman-uſher to the King. A- 
mong other perquifites, the porter was intitled to three horns-full 
of a certain liquor, which was called the twelve 42 at each of 
the three great feſtivals 3. 

15. The maſter- cook was the fifteenth, and had the n 
of the kitchen, and of the ſervants employed in it. This officer 
was obliged to ſuperintend the dreſſing of all the diſhes deſigned 
for the royal table, to taſte them before they were ſerved up, and 
to ſerve up the laſt with his own hand ||. | 

16. The maſter of the lights was the fixteenth; who had the 
care of all the wax and tallow candles uſed in the palace, was ob- 
liged to hold a taper in his hand near the diſh out. of which the 
King eat, and to carry one before him when * went into his bed- 
chamber *. 

The eight officers of the Queen's houſehold were, the ſteward, 
the prieſt, the maſter of the horſe, the chamberlain, the lady of 


„ Td. ibid. p. 44. 45 1 Id. ibid, p. 45. 46. 1 14, ibid. p. 47. 48. 
} Id. ibid. p. 49. Id. ibid. p. 50. | 
ob the 
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the bed-chamber, hs porter, the cook, and the maſter of the lights, 
whoſe duties need not be explained, | 

To each of theſe twenty-four offices a certain eſtate in land 
was annexed, free from all taxes, in proportion to the dignity and 
importance of the office; and each of the officers who filled them 
had a horſe maintained for him in the King's ſtables, a lodging 
aſſigned him in the palace; and thoſe of them who had not a ſeat 
at the royal table, or at the table of the maſter of the palace, had 
either ſeparate tables for themſelves, or an allowance in money, 
The whole houſehold was new-clothed at each of the three great 


cloth, and the Queen the linen. The lives of the officers of the 
houſehold were valued at a much higher rate than thoſe of others 
of the ſame rank; —any injury done to them was very ſeverely pu- 
niſhed; —and their daughters were conſidered as good matches, 
and bore a high price. Theſe advantages, and a great variety of 
perquiſites, immunities, and diſtinctions, made thoſe offices in the 
courts of our Anglo-Saxon and Welſh Kings very defirable, and 


objects of great ambition, 
Beſides the twenty-four offices above deſcribed, there was e- 


leven others, of conſiderable value, in the courts of theſe an- 


King's feet-bearer. This was a young gentleman, whoſe duty 
it was to fit on the floor, with his back towards the fire, and 
hold the King's feet in his boſom all the time he fat at table, to 
keep them warm and comfortable * : A piece of ſtate and luxury 
unknown in modern times! It is unneceſſary, and would be te- 


dious, to give a particular account of the other ten inferior offices. 


* Leges Wallicz, p. 58. 
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The hiſtory of law in Great Britain, ' from the arrival of the Saxons, | 
A. D. 449, ts the landing of William Duke of _ A. L. 1 


1066. 


HE hiſtory of law, though it hath been much neglected, 

15 certainly one of the moſt curious, uſeful, and intereſting 

parts of hiſtory . To know the moſt important laws of any na- 
tion, in any period, together with the circumſtances in which 


theſe laws were made, would enable us to form a ſound judge- 


ment of the ſtate and character of that nation, and of the wiſdom, . 
juſtice, and propriety of its laws. The want of this hiſtorical 
knowledge is apt to make us entertain very miſtaken notions both 
of nations and of their laws. What, for example, can appear 


more abſurd and barbarous than the following law of Ethelbert, 


the firſt Chriſtian King of Kent? © If a freeman lie with a free- 
% man's wife, let him buy another wife for the injured party +,” 
But when-we learn from hiſtory, that a certain price was, in thoſe 
times, ſet upon every woman according to her rank, and that 
no-man could procure a wife without paying. her legal price to 
her parents, or guardians, we lee, that this law was perfectly 
juſt, and implied no more but that the adulterer ſhould pay, by 
way of damages, to the injured party, the price which he had 
paid for his wife, who was now loſt to him, to enable him to pur- 
chaſe another wife of the ſame rank. | | 
Our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors, at their arrival in Britain, had no 
written Jaws, but were governed, as their anceſtors had been for 
many ages, by certain well-known and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, which 
had the force of laws T. This was the caſe with all the northern 


See Preface to Lord Kames's Law tracts. 5 + Wilkin, Leges Saxon. p. 4. 
+ Tacit. de morib. German, c 19, | | 


nations 
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nations who invaded and ſubdued the ſeveral provinces of the Ro- 
man empire; they had no written laws when they left their na- 
tive ſeats, but were governed by cuſtoms exactly ſimilar to thoſe 
of the Anglo-Saxons. All theſe nations, after they had formed e- 


ſtabliſhments in Gaul, Spain, Italy, and Britain, became acquaint- 


ed with letters, and put their ancient cuſtoms into writing, which 
were their firſt written laws *. This is the true reaſon of the great 
ſimilarity of the ancient laws of the Franks, Burgundians, Lom- 


bards, Wiſigoths, and Anglo-Saxons T. All theſe laws were 


tranſcripts of the ſame original cuſtoms, by which the anceſtors 
of all theſe nations had been governed 1 in the wilds of Germany 
and Scandinavia . 

After theſe nations were firmly eſtabliſhed in their new ſettle⸗ 
ments, at a great diſtance from each other, their laws began by 
degrees to become a little different. But this difference, for ſeve- 
ral centuries, conſiſted chiefly in the various rates of thoſe mulcts 
or fines that were exacted from thoſe who were guilty of certain 


crimes, according to the greater plenty or ſcarcity of money in 


their reſpective countries. By the difference of theſe fines, the 
ſame crime might then have been committed in one country of 
Europe for half the money that it would have coſt in another. 


This ſeems to have been the chief, if not the only difference be- 
tween the three ſyſtems of laws that were eſtabliſhed in England 


in this period, viz. the Weſt-Saxon law, the Mercian law, and 
the Dane law. For this at leaſt we have the teſtimony of one of 
our molt learned antiquaries; which can hardly be better expreſſ- 


ed than in his own words: Our Saxons, though divided into 


many kingdoms, yet were they all one in effect, in manners, 


* Jaws, and language: fo that the breaking of their government 
cc | 


Id. ibid. c. 21. Vide Lindenbrog. Cod. Leg. Antig. Wilkins Leges 
Saxon. * Lindenbrog. prelegomena. 
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a monarchy, wrought little or no change among them, touch- 
ing laws. For though we talk of the Weſt-Saxon law, the 
„ Mercian law, and the Dane law, whereby the welt parts of Eng- 
land, the middle parts, and thoſe of Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
* the north, were ſeverally governed; yet held they all an uni- 
** formity in ſubſtance, differing rather in their mulcts than in 
„their canon; that is, in the quantity of fines and amercements, 
than in the courſe and frame of juſtice *. 

It will not therefore be neceſlary to take any further notice of 
this diſtinction in our Anglo-Saxon laws, by which different 
mulcts were exacted of criminals, and different values were ſet on 
the lives and limbs of men, in the weſt, the middle, and the north 
parts of England, except it be to acquaint ſuch readers as do not 
already know it, that fimilar diſtinctions obtained in the laws of 


all the other countries of Europe in this period; which occaſion- 


ed the following ſingularity in the juriſprudence of the middle a- 
ges. When a perſon removed from one kingdom or province into 
another, he did not change his law, but his life and limbs conti- 
nued to be valued at the ſame rate they had formerly been; and 
any injury that was done to him was compenſated according to the 
laws of his native country, and not according to thoſe of the 


country in which he reſided T. This gave thoſe perſons who re- 


moved from a rich country into a poor one, much greater, and 
thoſe who removed from a poor country into a rich one, much 
leſs, ſecurity for their lives, limbs, and properties. The noſe of 


a Spaniard, for example, was perfectly ſafe in England, becauſe 
it was valued at thirteen marks; but the noſe of an Engliſhman 


run a great riſk in Spain, becauſe it was valued only at twelve 


ſhillings. An Engliſhman might have broken a Welſhman's head 


for a mere trifle ; but few Welſhmen could afford to return the 


compliment 4. 


rere 1 Murat. Diſſertazione, t. 1, p. 282. 
4 Wilkins Leges Saxon. p. 4. n. and p. 77. | | : 
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It is not to be imagined, that the firſt written {yſtems of the 
ancient laws of the Anglo-Saxons, and other nations, who ac- 
quired the domimon of Europe in the fifth and fixth centuries, 
were very complete. The uſe of letters, in all theſe nations, was 
then in 1ts infancy, and very few of the laity in any of them could 
either read or write. When they began therefore to put their laws 
in writing, they were frugal of their words, and put down, with 
great brevity, only ſome of the moſt capital points, leaving many 
others in their former ſtate; which gave birth to that important 
diſtinction between the ſtatute or written, and the common or un- 
written law, which ſtill ſubſiſts. This too is one of the chief cau- 
ſes of the great brevity, obſcurity, and variations, obſervable in 
che moſt ancient codes of all the preſent nations of Europe; ſome 


particulars having been made ſtatute law in one country, that 


were left in the ſtate of common law in another. Whoever, 


therefore, would give a juſt account of the juriſprudence of our 


Anglo-Saxon anceſtors, muſt be no ſtranger to the cotemporary 


laws of all the other nations of Europe, which are the beſt c com- 


mentary on thoſe of England in this period. 


None of our readers will expect, or deſire, a complete ſyſtem o f 


the ſtatute and common law of England in the Anglo-Saxon 


times, with a full illuſtration of each particular, in this place. This 
is the province of the lawyer rather than of the hiſtorian, who 
muſt content himſelf with giving a view of the general ſpirit, and. 
moſt important particulars, of the laws of his country in every 
period, For his further ſatisfaction, the reader will find in the 
Appendix, a tranſlation of the laws of ſome. of the belt of our 


Anglo-Saxon Kings * 
The laws of our Anglo-tazon anceſtors, and of all the northern 


nations, relating to the matrimonial union of the ſexes, were, in 
ſome reſpects, curious, and merit our attention. Theſe laws are 


always of great importance to ſociety; being very pernicious: 


See Append. Ns 3. 
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when they are imprudent or unnatural, and very beneficial when 
they are agreeable to nature and good policy. The great funda- 
mental law, ſo clearly pointed out by nature, of the union of one 
man and one woman, was firmly eſtabliſhed among all theſe na- 
tions in very ancient times; but the manner of forming this u- 
nion, and the rights of the contracting parties, were a little ſingu- 
lar. Though all theſe nations treated the ſex with the moſt re- 
ſpectful attention, yet they conſidered every woman as under the 
protection or guardianſhip of ſome man or other during her whole 
life; without whoſe conſent ſhe could not execute any legal deed *, 
Whether this was a proper teſtimony of their regard for the weak- 
er ſex, may be juſtly queſtioned ; but the fact is undeniable, This 
protection, or guardianſhip, was called, in the Saxon language, 
mund; and the perſon who had a right to it, mundbora, who could 
not be deprived of this right without his own conſent, obtained 
by a proper conſideration F. The father was the natural and le- 
gal guardian of his unmarried daughters ;—the brothers, after the 
father's death, of their unmarried fiſters ;— the neareſt male rela- 
tion, of thoſe who had neither fathers nor brothers; — the male 
heir of the huſband was the guardian of the widow ;—and the King 
was the legal guardian and protector of all thoſe women who had 
no other T. When a young man therefore propoſed to make his 
addreſſes to a lady, one of the firſt ſteps he took, was to procure 
the conſent of her mundbora or guardian, by making him ſome 
preſent ſuitable to his rank and that of the lady. This 'preſcnt 
was called the mede or price, and, in the barbarous Latin of the 
middle ages, metha or methum; which gave occaſion to its being 


ſaid, that in thoſe times men bought their wives [. If any man 
was ſo raſh as to marry a woman without the conſent of her guar- 
dian, he not only incurred the ſevere penalties inflited on thoſe 


* Meratori Antiq. t. 2. p. 112. Sturnhook de jure Sweon, p. 1 $3. + Spel- 
man. Glofſ. p. 423. + Nuratori ibid. p. 113. 114. Id. ibid. Du 
Cange Gloſſ. in voce. : 

who 
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who were guilty of the crime of mundbreach, as it was called, but 
he obtained no legal authority over his wife, or any of her goods, 
by ſuch a marriage; that authority ſtill remaining in the guar- 
dian, who could not be diveſted of it without his own conſent. 
Nay, ſo far was this idea carried, that if a woman who had been 
married without the conſent of her guardian, was debauched, the 
damages recovered were not paid to her huſband but to her guar- 
dian. To reſtrain avaricious guardians from demanding, and a- 
morous youths from offering, too great preſents, for obtaining 
their conſent, laws were made to limit the utmoſt extent of them, 
for people of all ranks * When a man made his addreſſes to a | 
widow, he was obliged to pay no more than one half of the limit- ! 
ed price for the conſent of her guardian, as a widow was eſtima- | 
ted at no more than half the value of a maiden of the ſame rank F. 

As ſoon as the lover had obtained the conſent of his miſtreſs, and 

of her guardian, the parties were ſolemnly. contracted, and one 

of the bridegroom's friends became ſurety to the woman's guar- Y 
dian, that ſhe ſhould be treated well, and maintained in a manner 
ſuitable to her ſtation . In this contract, the dowry which the 

| huſband ſettled upon his wife was fixed and aſcertained ;- of which 

ſhe was to enjoy the uſufruct, and, in ſome caſes, the property, 

if ſhe proved the ſurvivor. With reſpect to the proportion of this 

dowry, the laws of the Anglo-Saxons were more favourable to the 

ſex than thoſe of any other of the northern nations ||. It was a 

cuſtom as inviolably obſerved as the moſt poſitive law, that all the 

friends and relations of both parties, within the third degree, were 

invited to the marriage-feaſt, and that all who were invited made 

a preſent of ſome kind or other to the bride and bridegroom **. 

The father, brother, or guardian of the bride, in particular, made 

a conſiderable preſent in furniture, arms, cattle, and money, ac- 


* 1d. ibid. Leges Wallicæ, p. 3 5. "+ M Leg. Longobard, I. 2. tit. 8. 5 8. 
' | Spelman, Concil. p. 425. Tacit. de morib. German. c. 18. Heineccii op. | 
t. 6. p. 113. Spel. Concil, p. 425. Stiernhook, p. 155. * Id. ibid. | | 
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cording to the circumſtances of the family; which was called „f- 
derfium, (father-gift), and was all the fortune the huſband recei- 
ved with his wife *. No marriage could be lawfully celebrated 
without the preſence of the woman's guardian, who ſolemnized 
the marriage, by delivering the bride to the bridegroom with 
words to this purpoſe: © I give thee my daughter, (ſiſter, or re- 
lation), to be thy honour and thy wife, to keep thy keys, and 
to ſhare with thee in thy bed and goods. In the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt.” After which, the prieſt pro- 
nounced the nuptial benediction f. Though the bridegroom had 
already been at much expence in procuring the conſent of the 
guardian, and ſettling a dowry on his wife, he was obliged, 
both by law and cuſtom, to make her a valuable preſent on the 
firſt morning of their marriage, before he aroſe from bed, as a 


teſtimony of his entire ſatisfaction. This, which was called the 


morgengife, or morning-gift, was the pin- money of antiquity, and 
became the ſeparate property of the wife, with which the huſband 


had no concern . It was found by experience, that ſome ladies, 


by their ſuperior charms, or ſuperior art, prevailed upon their 
huſbands, in theſe critical circumſtances, to make very extrava- 
gant morning- gifts; which produced poſitive laws in almoſt every 
country of Europe, reſtraining them within certain limits, in 
proportion to his eſtate ||. Such were the matrimonial laws and 
cuſtoms of our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors; of which one great ob- 
jet ſeems to have been, to prevent unequal and clandeſtine mar- 
riages. They were evidently very favourable to the fair ſex, and 
to thoſe families who had many daughters; but whether any of 
them might be revived with advantage, it belongs not to a private 
perſon to determine. po = 
When the matrimonial knot was once duly tied, among the an- 


® Heinec. t. 6, p. 117- Lindenbrog. Gloſſ. in voce. Spel. Gloſſ in voce. + Stiern- | 


book, p. 160. t Wilkins Leges Sax, p. 144. Leges Wallicz, p. 80. et in Gloſſ. 
voce Cowyll. Muratori, t. 2. p. 115. 
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cient Germans, and the ſeveral nations deſcended from them, no- 
thing but the death of one of the parties, or the infidelity of the 
wife to the marriage-bed, could diſſolve it . After theſe nations 


firmed in theſe ſentiments; and the ties of marriage were eſteemed 
very ſacred and inviolable 7. It cannot however be denied, that 
voluntary ſeparations, and even divorces, became gradually too 
frequent, eſpecially amongſt the great; and that the monkiſh 
doctrines concerning the great merit of vows of chaſtity made by 
married perſons, contributed not a little to this abuſe. By the 
Canon law, if either the huſband or wife made a vow of chaſtity, 
the other party could not prevent a ſeparation; and, which was 
ſtill more unreaſonable, could not marry another 4. The laws of 
Wales permitted a man to repudiate his wife, not only for adulte- 


commit that crime; and the ſame laws allowed a woman to ſepa- 
rate from her kuſtand, without forfeiting her dowry, for ſo ſlight 
a cauſe as an unſavoury breath ||. 

The huſband, who had regularly purchaſed the guardianſhip 
of his wife from her former guardian, ſucceeded to all his rights, 
became her lord and protector, the adminiſtrator of her goods, 
and the guardian of all the children of the marriage“ . But tho 
the authority of huſbands, among all the northern nations who 
bought their wives, was very great; yet they ſeem to have exerci- 
ſed it with greater lenity than the Gauls, and other nations, who 
had not that cuſtom; and for this very reaſon perhaps, that their 
wives had coſt them money, and were conſidered as valuable poſ- 
ſeſſions. By the laws of Wales, (which were probably copied in 
this particular, as in many others, from thoſe of their neighbours 
the Engliſh), a huſband was allowed to give his wife three blows 
with a ſtick on any part of the body except the head, if he catched 


* Tacit. de morib. German. c. 19. 20. + Spelman. Concil. p. 41. 52. 153. 
1 1d, p. 269. | Leges Wallicz, p. 80. 298, ** Heinec. t. 6. p. 137 
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ry, but for ſuch indecent behaviour as indicated a diſpoſition to 
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her in bed with another man,— if ſhe ſquandered away his goods, 
— 1f ſhe pulled him by the beard, —or if the gave him opprobrious 
names; but if he beat her either more ſeverely, or for more titling | 
cauſes, he was fined *. 

The paternal authority among the ancient Germans, and the 
nations deſcended from them, did not extend to the power of life 


and death, as amongſt the Gauls; but parents, in all theſe nations, 


had a right to correct their children with becoming ſeverity, to re- 
gulate their conduct, to ſell their daughters to huſbands with their 
own conſent, and even to ſell both their ſons and daughters into 
ſlavery, to relieve themſelves trom extreme neceſſity F. In every 
clan or tribe of the Welſh in this period, there was one perſon who 
was ſtyled the Pencenedl, or Head of the tribe, who had conſiderable 
authority over all the families in it, who tranſacted nothing of im- 
portance without his knowledge and conſent J. This officer, who 


was choſen by all the heads of families, was conſidered as the com- 


mon parent of the whole tribe, the ſupreme judge in all genealogi- 
cal queſtions about the admiſſion of perſons into the clanſhip, and 
was intitled to a preſent from every man who married any woman 
under his protection ||. 

The laws of our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors, for the regulation of 
bargains, compacts, - and agreements of various kinds ;— for the 
ſecurity of real and perſonal eſtates, — for the recovery of juſt 
debts,— for eſtabliſhing mutual confidence and good faith among 
the members of ſociety, and for pointing out the legal methods 
of obtaining juſtice in all theſe particulars, are too numerous to 
be here inſerted, and would form a body of law rather than an 
article of hiſtory *. Before the uſe of writing became common, 
all conſiderable bargains, compacts, and agreements of every 
kind, were tranſacted in the preſence of ſome magiſtrate, or in 


* Lezes Wallicz, p. 387. + Czſarde bell. Gall, I. 6. c. 19. Heinec. t. 6. 
p. 62. + Leges Wallicæ, p. 164. Id. ibid. et p. 184. *Vide 
Wilkins Leges Saxon. paſlim, et Leges Wallicæ. = 
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the hundred or county court; that if any diſpute aroſe concerning 
them, the molt unexceptionable witneſſes might not be wanting *. 
Still further to prevent miſtakes about the terms and conditions 


of theſe tranſactions, they were ſometimes written in the blank 


leaves of ſome church-bible, which was conſidered as an authen- 
tic record T. The laws againſt inſolvent debtors were very 1e- 
vere; and their creditors were permitted not only to {trip them of 
every thing, and to impriſon their perſons, but even to reduce 
them to ſlavery #. To inſpire men with a regard to character in 

their dealings, notorious rogues and cheats were laid under many 
inconveniencies. They were not admitted into any decennary, 
nor ſuffered to bear teſtimony in any court of juſtice ; and if they 
became very infamous, they had their noſes cut off, or their heads 
ſcalped, that all men might know and avoid them ||. 

The laws of our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors not only provided for 
the ſecurity of mens properties during life, but alſo directed and 
regulated the ſucceſſion to them, and that in a manner very a- 
greeable to the natural wiſhes and defires of mankind. When 
a father died and left children, they were his heirs, as being dear- 
eſt unto him, and moſt dependent upon him **. If theſe chil- 
dren were all ſons, there can be no doubt, that the poſſeſſions of 
their common parent were equally, or almoſt equally, divided a- 
mongſt them; or if they were all daughters, the diviſion was alſo 
equal: but when ſome of them were ſons, and others daughters, 
it is not certainly known, whether the daughters ſhared equally 
with the ſons or not, in the moſt ancient times. By the laws of 
the Saxons on the continent, daughters did not ſhare equally with 
the ſons; and this, it is probable, was alſo the law of thoſe who 
| ſettled in this iſland FF; though there is a law of King Canute 


which ſeems to make no diſtinction between ſons and daugh- 


* Hickeſii Diſſertatio Epiſtolaris, p. 30. + Id. p. 23; 23. t Heinec. 
t. 6. p. 15. Wilkins Leges Saxon. p. 103. 137. 138. * Tacit, de 


morib. German. c. 20. ++ Lindenbrog. p. 476. 
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ters . By the laws of Wales in the tenth century, a daughter re- 
ceived only half the proportion which a ſon inherited of their fa- 
ther's poſſeſſions f. When a man at his death had no children, 
his neareſt relations were his heirs : which are thus deſeribed: 
If any one die without children, if his father and mother be a- 
live, they thall be his heirs ; if his father and mother are dead, 
„ his brothers and ſiſters ſhall be his heirs; but if he hath no bro- 
„ thers or ſiſters, the brothers and ſiſters of his father and mo- 

* ther ſhall be his heirs, and ſo on to the fifth degree, according 
* to proximity of blood . When none appeared to claim a ſuc- 
ceſſion, or when they could not make good their claim, the whole 
fell to the King. Such were the laws of ſucceſſion among our 
Anglo-Saxon anceſtors; different in ſeveral reſpects from thoſe 
which are obſerved at preſent, and which were ' introduced, with 
many other feudal cuſtoms, after the Norman conquelt. 

Though the above rules of ſucceſſion ſeem to have been agree- 
able to the moſt natural feelings of the human heart, yet it might 
often happen, that perſons who had no children, or very near re- 
lations, might wiſh ro diſpoſe of their poſſeſſions to others than 
thoſe that were pointed out by law. But this the ancient Ger- 
mans could not do, becauſe they were ſtrangers to the uſe of laſt- 
wills or teſtaments, as the Anglo-Saxons probably were at their 
firſt ſettlement in this iſland ||. Thoſe German and northern na- 
tions, however, who abandoned their native ſeats, and erected 
kingdoms in Italy, France, Spain, and Britain, ſoon became ac- 
quainted with, and adopted this method of conveying their eſtates, 
which they found practiſed by the Romans, and other inhabitants 
of theſe countries. After the converſion of theſe nations to Chri- 
ſtianity, they were inſtructed and encouraged in this mode of e- 
luding the ſtrict laws of ſucceſſion, and conveying their eſtates 


„ Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 144. + Leges Wallicz, p. 88. # Tacit, 
de morib. c. 20. Lindenbrog. p. 460. Wilkins Leges Saxon. p. 266, | Tacit, 
de morib, German. c. 20. . 
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by will, for very obvious reaſons. Accordingly we may obſerve, 
that the moſt ancient Anglo-Saxon teſtaments that have been pre- 
ſerved and publiſhed, are agreeable to the Roman forms, and con- 
tain very valuable legacies to the church, for the benefit of the 
ſouls of the teſtators, and of their anceſtors . The method of 
diſpoſing of their poſſeſſions by will, agreeable to their inclinations, 
and for the good of their ſouls, which was. firſt adopted by kings 
and great men, ſoon became ſo common, and fo fatal to the inte- 
reſts of legal heirs, that it was found neceſlary to lay it under ſome 
reſtraints by poſitive laws. By a law of Alfred the Great, all per- 
ſons were reſtrained from alienating from their natural and legal 
heirs, eſtates which had deſcended to them from their anceſtors, 
if the firſt purchaſers had directed, either in writing, or before 
credible witneſſes, that theſe eſtates ſhould remain in the family, 
and deſcend to their poſterity ; which ſufficiently proves, that en- 
tails are very far from being novelties in the laws of England F. 
A man who had children, was prohibited, by the laws of Wales, 
from leaving any legacies from his children, except a mortuary to 
the church, or a ſum of money for the payment of his debts J. : 
But as the ignorance and ſuperſtition: of the people, the influence 
and avarice of the clergy, increaſed, entails, and all other legal 
reſtraints, which had been contrived to prevent men from ruining, | 
their families to enrich the church, were removed, and TS — | 
vas encouraged to leave as much to the church as poſſibſè. The 
* thirteenth cauſe (ſays Muratori) of the great riches of the 
church, was the pious manners of thoſe ancient times, when - 
fathers and councils earneſtly exhorted all Chriſtians to give, or 
at leaſt to leave, by their teſtaments, a great proportion of their 
eſtates for the redemption of their ſouls; and thoſe good men 
„ who complied with theſe exhortations, were ſaid to have made 


* Chriſt one of their heirs. By degrees, there was hardly any 


* Ln 
A A 


a. 
— 


* Hickeſii Diſſertatio Epiſtolaris, p. 50.— 63. I Wilkins Leges Saxon. 
P. 33. 1 Leges Wallice, p. 76. | 
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* man died, without leaving a conſiderable legacy to the church; 


« andif any perſon neglected to make a will, and do this, he 


vas eſteemed an impious wretch, who had no concern for the 
& falvation of his ſoul, and his memory was infamous, To Wipe 
off this infamy, it inſenſibly became a cuſtom for the biſhop to 
* make wills for all who died inteſtate in his dioceſe, and to leave 
as much to the church as the perſons themſelves ſhould have 
« done, if they had made wills. This good office (as I imagine) | 


vas at firſt done with the conſent, and perhaps at the requeſt, 


of the heirs of the deceaſed; but in proceſs of time it became 


© aneſtabliſhed cuſtom, and acquired the force of a law, particu- 


* larly in England *.“ Is it pothble, that preſumption on the 
one hand, and ſimplicity on the other, could be carried to a preat- 
er height? 

No laws, however juſt and prudent, have ever been found ſuf- 
ficient, in any country, to ſecure the peace and good order of 
ſociety, and protect the properties, characters, and perſons of 
men, from all injuries, merely by the forcs of their internal recti- 
tude. Nor was there ever any nation in the world that could af- 
ford to beſtow particular premiums upon all who obeyed its laws, 
in order to engage them to obedience by the hopes of theſe re- 
wards. It became univerſally neceſlary, therefore, to enforce 0- 
bedience, by the fear of puniſhments in caſe of diſobedience; 
which gave riſe in all parts of the world to thoſe laws which are 
called criminal or penal laws, becauſe they forbid crimes, and 
threaten penalties. The penal laws of our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors 
were in ſeveral reſpects curious, and merit a ſhort attention. 

In general, we may obſerve, that after the Anglo-Saxons em- 


| braced the Chriſtian religion, they were ſubjected to double penal- 


ties for all their crimes; one of which was inflicted by the canons 
of the church, and the other by the laws of the ſtate. Thus, tor 


example, a perſon convicted of wilful murder was obliged, by 


Murator. Antiq. t. 5. p. 654. the 
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the canons of the church, to live ſeven years on bread and water, 
as well as to pay all the penalties which the laws of the lang re- 
quir 
the ſubject of the preſent inquiry, it may be ſufficient to refer the 
reader for an account of them to the books quoted below *. It 
may be further obſerved, that as the great object of the Anglo- 
Saxon penal laws was to repair and make amends for injuries, ra- 
ther than to punith crimes, they malt? tele difference between 
alice, and thoſe done in a ſud- 


injuries done through deliberat 
mere accident. It was a ma- 


den tranſport of paſſion, or ev 


xim in their law, as well as, verb in common converſation, 


„ Unwillingly oftend, willingly amend f.“ This diſtinction, 
however, was too obvious and important to be quite diſregarded; 
and therefore Canute the Great commands, in one of his laws, 
that ſome little difference ſhould be made between a wilful and an 
accidental offender 4. From the ſame principle, capital puniſh- 
ments were very rare amongſt the Anglo-Saxons; becauſe a man's 


death could not repair the injuries which he had done by his 


crimes. Our more particular obſervations on the penal laws of 
this period muſt be chiefly confined to thoſe which were deſigned 
to repair the injuries which men ſuſtained in their properties by 
theft-and robbery, in their characters by calumny, and in their 


perſons by maiming and murder. The injury done, indeed, by 


this laſt crime, was irreparable to the perſon injured ; and there- 
fore the reparation was made to the King for the loſs of his ſub- 
Je, and to the family for the loſs of their friend. 

Theft was one of the moft common crimes m the period we 
are now conſidering ; and therefore a great number of laws were 
made againſt thoſe who were guilty of ic. In the early part of 


* Wilkins Leges Saxon. p. 89, — 93. Spelman Concil, p. 460. — 468. Johnſon's 
Canons, A. D. 963. + Wilkin. Leges Saxon, p. 277. 279. Id ibid. 
P- 142. | | | | ; 
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this period, theft of the worſt kind, even when it was committed 
in a church, in the King's palace, or a biſhop's houſe, did not ex- 
poſe the thief to any corporal puniſhment. But even then the 
compenſation he was obliged by law to make rendered ſtealing a 


very loſing trade when it was detected. By the laws of Ethelbert, 


the firſt Chriſtian King of Kent, if a thief ſtole from a church, 
he was obliged to reſtore twelvefold; from a biſhop, eleven fold; 


from the King, or from a prieſt, nine fold; from a deacon, ſix 


fold; and from other clerks, three fold &. Where, by the by, we 
may obſerve how ſoon the goods of the church and of the biſhop 
began to be eſteemed more inviolable than thoſe of the King. By 
degrees it was found neceſſary to make more ſevere laws againſt this 
crime, which continued to increaſe. By a law of Withred King 
of Kent, who flouriſhed about a century after Ethelred, a thief 
who was catched in the act of ſtealing, might be killed with im- 
punity, if he attempted either to fly, or to make reſiſtance . 

King of Weſſex, who was cotemporary with Withred, * 
a ſtep further, and declared theft a capital crime; but allowed the 
thief, or his friends, to redeem his life, by paying his vere, or 
the price at which his life was valued by the law, according to 


his rank in ſociety T. This ſeems to have continued to be the ge- 


neral principle of the Anglo-Saxon laws, with regard to thoſe who 
were convicted of having ſtolen any thing of conſiderable value. 


This value was fixed by the laws of King Athelſtan, A. D. 926, 


at eight pence, equal in efficacy to fifty ſhillings of our money 
at preſent; and it was not long after raiſed to twelve pence ||, 
The ſame King alſo raiſed the age at which a perſon might be 
condemned for theft, from twelve to fifteen years **, All who had 
been once convicted of theft, an had paid their were, or price 
of their life, were obliged to find ſureties for their good beha- 


* Witkin, Leges Saxon. p. 1. 2. See Append. Ne 3, 14 Wilkins Leges 
Saxon. p. 12. 1 1d. ibid. p. 17. IId. ibid. p. 56. 65. ** Id, 
bid. p. 70. | 4 


viour, 
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viour, or to ſwear, as the biſhop directed them, that they would 
ſteal no more; and if, after this, they were convicted of the ſame 


ors of thieves, and thoſe who received and concealed ſtolen goods, 
knowing them to be ſtolen, were ſubjected to the ſame penalties 
with the thieves themſelves. The laws of Wales in this period, 
againſt theft, and indeed the laws of all the other nations of Eu- 
rope, ſeem to have been nearly the ſame with thoſe of England Þ. 


exacting compenſation for it as an injury, which was the chief ob- 
ject of the penal laws of this period, 1s ſtrongly marked in the 
following law of Howel Dha. If a thief is condemned to death, 
he ſhall not ſuffer in his goods; for it is quite unreaſonable 
both to exact compenſation, and inflict puniſhment J.“ But 


penſation, about forty years after the Norman conquelt ||. 

Robbery, when it was committed by a troop of armed men, 
without the territories of the ſtate to which they belonged, was fo 
far from being condemned as a crime, that it was commended as 
a brave and patriotic action, by the ancient Germans, and the 
nations deſcended from them **, All the laws of our Anglo-Saxon 
Kings, in the times of the heptarchy, againſt robbery, were made 


** bounds of our kingdom ++.” In the laws of Wales, there are 
many regulations for dividing the booty brought home by thoſe 
bands of robbers that went out irom time to time to plunder the 
territories of the neighbouring ſtates; and of this booty the King, 
Queen, and great officers of the court, had a confiderable thare 1. 
But though all thoſe nations, to enrich themſelves at the expence 


* Id. ibid. | + Vide Leges Wallicz, I. 3. c. 3. Heineccii, t. 6. p. 442. 400. 
Leges Wallice, p. 221. | Wilkin Leges Saxon, p. 304. 1 Tacit. 
de morib, German. c. 14. +} Wilkin, Leges Saxon. p. 16, It Leges 
Wallicæ, p. 17. | | | | 
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crime, they were to be hanged . The accomplices and protect- 


The diſtinction between the puniſhing of theft as a crime, and 


theft was at length made a capital crime, without benefit of com- 


with this reſtriction : — © Provided it was committed within the 
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of 15 neighbours, and to 3 cheir quali in the exerciſe of 


arms, encouraged external depredations, they diſcouraged inter- 
nal robbery. By the laws of Ina King of Weſſex, A. D. 693, a 
robber within the kingdom was condemned to reſtore what he 


had taken, and to pay a fine of fixty ſhillings; but if he was the 


leader of a gang of robbers above thirty-five in number, he was to 
pay the full price of his life, or his full «were. By the laws of the 
lame prince, a robber who broke into the King's or biſhop's houſe 
was to make ſatisfaction with 120 {ſhillings ; into an alderman's, 
v1th 80 ſhillings; into a thane's, with Co ſhillings; and into the 


houſe of an inferior land-owner, with 35 ſhillings *. Theſe were 


certainly very moderate puniſhments for ſuch audacious crimi- 


nals; and yet this ſeems to have been the law during the whole 
of this period, except that the mulcts were raiſed a little higher 
by Canute the Great, in the beginning of the eleventh century +, 
It is expreſsly declared in the ancient laws of Wales, that robbery 
ſhall never be puniſhed with death; “ becauſe (ſay theſe laws) it 
is a ſufficient ſatisfaction for this crime, if the goods taken bs 
*© reſtored, and a fine paid to the perſon from whom they were ta- 
ken, according to his ſtation, for the violence offered him, and 
another to the King for the breach of the peace 1.“ The extra- 
ordinary lenity of all thoſe laws, 1s a further proof, that compen- 
ſation, and not puniſhment, was their chief object. This is {till 
more conſpicuous. in the laws againſt incendiaries, which obliged 
the unhappy man vrho had his houſe burnt by accident to pay all 
the damages done by the fire to the neighbouring houſes, as much 
as if he had been a voluntary malicious incendiary || : A moſt ex- 
travagant and unreaſonable law ! which ſhews how careful legitla- 


tors ought to be, what general principles they adopt, and that they 


do not purſue them too far. 


A good name was never more uſeful and neceſſary than in the 
* Wilkin, Leges Saxon. p. 16. 23» Id. ibid. p. 143. t Leges 


Wallicz, p. 230. Id. ibid. p. 228. . 
| period 
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period we are now delineating ; becauſe, without that, no man 
could be admitted a member of any tithing or decennary, but 


was reputed a vagabond. It was probably for this reaſon that a 


calumniator was more ſeverely puniſhed by the laws of the An- 


glo-Saxons than a robber. By a law of Lotherc, who was King 


of Kent towards the end of the ſeventh century, a calumniator 
was obliged to pay one {hilling to the perſon in whoſe houſe or 
lands he uttered the calumny, fix ſhillings to the perſon he ca- 
lumniated, and twelve ſhillings to the King *. But Edgar the 
Peaceable, who flourithed about two centuries after, made a much 
more ſevere law againſt this crime; by which it was decreed, that 


a perſon convicted of groſs agd dangerous defamation ſhould have 


his tongue cut out, unleſs he redeemed it, by paying his full were, 
or the price of his life; and this law was confirmed by Canute the 
Great J. | | | 

To guard againſt perſonal injuries, to which a fierce and war- 
like people are exceeding prompt, many laws were made by the 
Anglo-Saxons for the preſervation of the public peace, and the 
prevention of aftrays and quarrels, in which men might be in 
danger of being killed or wounded, By a law of King Ina, it 
was declared, that whoever broke the peace in the King's court, 
or in a bithop's houſe, ſhould pay a mulct of 120 hillings; in an 
alderman's houſe, 80 ſhillings; in a thane's houſe, 60 ſliüllings; 
in the houſe of an inferior landliolder, 30 ſhillings 4. The pe- 


nalty againſt this offence was very much raiſed by a law of Al- 
fred the Great; which declared, that if any man fought, or even 


drew his ſword, within the verge of the King's court, his life 
ſhould be at the King's mercy; and if his life was ſpared, that he 
ſhould pay his full were ||, The verge of the court extended 
three miles and a half every way from the houſe in which the 
King lodged **, The penalties for the breach of the peace in ca- 


* Wilkin Leges Saxon. p. 9. + Id. ibid. p. 9. 78. 136. + Id. ibid. 
P. 22. Id. ibid. p. 36. ** Id. ibid. p. 63. kedral 
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thedral churches were the ſame as in the King's court, viz. the loſs 
of life, or the payment of a full were; in middling churches, a 
mulct of 120 ſhillings; in ſmaller churches that hath a burying- 
place, of Co ſhillings ; in very ſmall churches that hath no bury. 
ing-place, of 30 ſhillings . Several laws were alſo made, with 
pretty ſevere penalties, againſt fighting and quarrelling in ale- 
houſes f. | ee. 

If a fierce unpoliſhed people are too apt to offer perſonal inju- 
ries, they are ſtill more apt to reſent and revenge them with in- 


ſtantaneous and exceſſive violence. This made it neceſſary for the 


moſt ancient legiſlators of almoſt all nations to provide for the per- 
ſonal ſafety of criminals, and preſerve them from the immediate 
revenge and fury of thoſe whom they had offended. One means 
employed for this purpoſe by many nations, and particularly by 
our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors, was the appointing certain places to 


be ſanctuaries to all who took refuge in them; and giving autho- 


rity to certain perſons of the higheſt rank, and greateſt power, to 
defend all perſons who put themſelves under their protection 
from immediate violence. The King's court, and all churches, 


were declared ſanctuaries by the Anglo-Saxon laws; and criminals 
who fled to them were protected from violence for a certain time, 


that they might have an opportunity of making ſatisfaction for 
the injuries which they had done, and of compromiſing matters 
with thoſe whom they had offended 4. By the ſame laws, Kings 
and biſhops had authority to defend thoſe criminals who put 
themſelves under their protection, for nine days; and abbots and 
aldermen for three days; but if they did not make ſatisfaction 
within that time, they were then to be brought to juſtice, and pu- 
niſhed according to law ||. _ 

But as all the laws that were made for preventing perſonal in- 
juries were often ineffectual, it was neceſſary to make other laws, 


Id. ibid. p. 126. : + Id. ibid. p. 9. + Wilkin. Leges Saxon, 
P. 15. 35. 3. Id. ibid. p. 63. 
| for 
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for regulating the puniſhment to be inflicted upon, or rather the 


ſatisfaction to be made by, thoſe who were guilty of theſe inju- 


ries. Thoſe laws were very numerous; but it will be ſufficient to 
take notice only of a few of thoſe which regulated the ſatisfaction 
to be made for the three great injuries, — of wounding, — of kill- 
ing, —and of violating the chaſtity of the fair ſex. 

By the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, and of all the other nations 
of Europe, in the middle ages, certain prices were ſet upon all the 
members of the human body, and upon bruiſes, maims, and 
wounds, in every part of at, according to their breadth, length, 
and depth, with a degree of accuracy and minuteneſs that is truly 
ſurpriſing. Theſe prices of the ſeveral parts of the body, and of 
their wounds, maims, and bruiſes, were formed into a kind of 
book of rates, which every judge was obliged to get by heart be- 
fore he could be admitted to fit in judgement *, When any per- 
ſon was convicted of having wounded another, the judge decla- 
red out of the doom-book, the price of a wound of ſuch dimen- 
ſions, in ſuch a part of the body; and this the criminal was ob- 
liged to pay to the perſon wounded ; and by a law of King Ed- 
mund it was declared, that no abatement could be made f. The 
reader will find a copy of the moſt ancient of theſe doom-books 
in the laws of Ethelbert, the firſt Chriſtian King of Kent, in the 
appendix; and the moſt perfect one now extant is contained in the 
third book of the laws of Howel Dha f. If a phyſician was call- 
ed, the criminal was alſo obliged to pay for the medicines, and 
for the maintenance both of the doctor and the patient till the 
cure was completed ||. It is hardly neceſſary to obſerve, that 
this was a moſt unreaſonable ſyſtem of laws, and gave the rich a 
great advantage over the poor, which no doubt they frequently 
abuſed, But theſe laws were contrived to anſwer the great end 


* Leges Wallicz, p. 186. Leges Saxon. edit. a Wilkin. p. 5. 6. 7· " © Le- 
ges Saxon. p. 74. + See Append. Nꝰ 3. Leges Wallicæ, I. 3 c. 8. p. 275. to 
279. | Id, ibid. p. 277» | 
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of the juriiprudence of the middle ages, which was compen;. 
tion, without promoting ſufficiently the no leſs deſirable end of 
prevention. . | | 8 | 
The laws of the Anglo-Saxons againſt killing or murder wer 
{till more unreaſonable; becauſe they attempted to make repara- 
tion for an injury which to the perſon who ſuffered it was irre- 
parable. By theſe laws a certain price or value Was {et upon every 
man's life, from the ſovereign to the {lave, according to his rank; 
and whoever killed any man was obliged to pay the price which 
the laws had ſet upon the life of a perſon of that rank. This 
price was called a man's were or zveregyld, from were a man, and 
g1ldan to yield or pay, and made a capital article in the doom- 
book; as may be ſeen in the laws of King Athelſtan *, Theſe 
laws not only fixed the quantity of every man's were, but ally 
directed to whom, and in what proportions, it ſhould be paid, 
The King's weregeld, for example, was 240 pound, equal in quan- 
tity of filver to about L. 720, and in real value to L. 7200 of our 


money; which was to be divided into two equal parts, the one 


of which was to be paid to the family of the murdered prince, as 
a compenſation for the loſs of their relation, and the other was to 


be paid to the public, for the loſs of their ſovereign F. The were 


of ſubjects of all ranks above ſlaves was paid, one half to the 
King, for the loſs of his ſubject, and the breach of his peace, and 


| the other half to the family of the murdered perſon, for the loſs 


of their relation, and to extinguiſh their reſentment againſt the 
murderer; the former of which was called the jrith-bote, from 
frith (peace), and bote (compenſation), and the latter meg-bote, from 
meg (kindred), and bote J. | When a freeman killed his own 
ſlave, he had nothing to pay but a ſmall mulct to the King for 
breach of the peace; but when he killed the ſlave of another per- 


See Append. Noz. + Wilkins Leges S1xon. p. 72. + Spelman, 
Gloſſ. in voce Fredum, Somner and Leyes Dictionar. Saxon, voc. Frith-bote, and 
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ſon, beſides this mulct to the King, he was obliged to pay the va- 
jue of the ſlave to his owner, which was called man-bote, or man's 
price. If a ſlave killed a freeman, the owner of the ſlave was 


obliged to pay both the frith-bote to the King, and the mæg- bote 


to the family of the murdered perſon, or to put the murderer into 
their hands. When a ſlave killed his own maſter, he was put to 
death; becauſe, having no goods, and no family, he could make 
no compenſation : when he killed one of his fellow-flaves, his 
maſter might puniſh him as he pleaſed. 
As all the near relations of a murdered perſon received a ſhare 
of his mxzg-bote . ſo they contributed alſo their ſhare to the pay- 
ment of theſe mulcts for any of their relations who were guilty 
of murder; which greatly diminiſhed the terror even of theſe 
penalties, King Edmund, who reigned from A. D. 940 to A. D. 
946, being very deſirous of giving ſome check to the frequent 
murders occaſioned by the unreaſonable lenity of theſe laws, par- 
ticularly of the laſt, procured a law to be made, that from thence- 
forth the murderer himſelf ſhould be the only object of tie re- 
ſentment of the injured family; and that his relations ſhou!d not 
be obliged to pay any ſhare of the penalties 7. But though this 
was an amendment, it was not ſufficient to produce the deſired 
effect; and therefore it was found neceſſary to depart from a 
maxim that had been too long eſtabliſhed in the juriſprudence 
of the middle ages, —“ That there was no crime that might not 
be expiated with money;” and to declare ſome crimes, and 
particularly ſome kinds of murder, inexpiable. By a law of 
King Ethelred, A. D. 1008, a murder committed within the walls 
of a church is declared to be inexpiable, without the ſpecial per- 
miſſion of the King; and when the King granted this permiſſion, 
(which was probably too often), the criminal was obliged to pay 
a mulct to tae church for the violation of its protection, beſides 
Du Cange Gloſſ. voce Man-bate. 3 Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 73. 
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the frith-bote to the King, and the mxg-bote to the family x. 
Upon the whole, it is ſufficiently evident, that the penal laws of 
the Anglo-Saxons againſt murder were the ſame in ſubſtance with 
thoſe of their German anceſtors; among whom murder was 
compenſated by the payment of a certain number of cattle; of 


which the whole family received a ſhare T. It is no leſs evident, 


that theſe laws were unreaſonably gentle, and very ill calculated 
to prevent the commiſſion of this horrid crime among a fierce 
people, who had arms continually in their hands. 

As the fair ſex are naturally weaker than men, and are expoſe 
to injuries of a peculiar kind, ſo their perſons and their honour 
have been protected in all civilized countries by particular laws, 
This is not the proper place to ſpeak of thoſe violations of chaſtity 
to which the woman was conſenting ; becauſe being equally guil- 
ty, the was equally punithed with the other party. Only it may 
not be improper to obſerve, that the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, 
like thoſe of their German anceſtors, againſt adultreſſes, were ve- 
ry ſevere T. By an ordinance of King Canute, an adultreſs, be- 
lides being declared infamous for life, and forfeiting all her goods, 
was condemned to have her noſe and lips cut off, that the might 
no longer be an object of criminal deſires ||. The Engliſh laws of 


this period inflicted certain pecuniary penalties on thoſe who were 


guilty of any attempts againſt the virtue and honour of the ſex, 


from the ſlighteſt indecency to the rudeſt violence; and theſe penal- 


ties were greater or ſmaller according to the rank of the injured 
party. The compenſation for a rape committed upon a nun, was 
as high as for murder, beſides the deprivation of Chriſtian burial. 
but one committed on a perſoa of immature age, ſubjected the 
criminal to a mutilation which effectually prevented the repeti- 
tion of the crime **, The chaſtity of the ſex was guarded with 
great anxiety and care by the ancient laws of Wales FF. 


Id. p. 113. + Tacit. de mor b. German. c. 21. t 19. c. 19. 
A'Wilkin, Leges Sazcn. p. 142. Id. p. 40. . ++ Leges Wallicæ, p. 78. 
| Penalties 
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Penalties were alſo inflicted by the Anglo-Saxon laws on thoſe 
who were guilty of ſeveral other crimes, which do not fall directly 
under any of the three preceding heads; as iclolatry, ſorcery, 
witchcraft, perjury, forgery, coining, and high treaſon againſt 
the whole people, &c. . But theſe penalties were likewiſe, for 
the moſt part, pecuniary: only coiners of baſe money were con- 
demned to loſe their right hands ; and traitors againſt the whole 
nation were to be put to death, becauſe no compenſation could be 
made to a whole people for ſo great an injury T. In a word, the 
compenſation of injuries, rather than the puniſhment of crimes, 
ſeems to have been the great object of the penal laws of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and of all the other nations of Europe, in the middle a- 


ges; which is the true reaſon that pecuniary puniſhments were ſo 


frequent, and corporal and capital puniſhments fo uncomnion, in 

thoſe ages. | 

As crimes are commonly committed with great ſecrecy, the in- 
nocent are ſometimes ſuſpected and accuſed, and criminals often 
conceal and deny their guilt. To diſcover the truth, that the in- 
nocent may not be condemned, nor the guilty acquitted, is one 
of the moſt neceſſary and difficult duties of the judicial office ; and 
therefore the laws of evidence, which have been made in every 
period, to direct judges in the inveſtigation of the truth, are of 
very great importance, and merit our attention. This ſubject is 
remarkably curious in the preſent period ; becauſe the laws of evi- 
dence in England, and over all Europe, were then exceeding ſin- 
gular, and different from what they are at preſent, 

Oaths, or ſolemn appeals to Heaven, have been the molt ancient 
ind moſt univerſal means employed in courts of juſtice, to engage 
nen to declare the truth: and they were never more frequently 
employed for this purpoſe than in the period we are now delinea- 


ting; for in all actions, both civil and criminal, both parties ap- 
* Vide Wilkin, et Lambard, Leges Saxon. raſlim. + Wilkin. Leges Saxon, 

P. 79. 103. _ | 
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peared in the field of battle, attended by a prodigious number of 
witneſſes, (ſometimes above a thouſand on one fide), who were 
drawn up like two regular armies, d diſcharged whole vollies 
of oaths at one another, 

When any perſon was judicially accuſed of any crume which he 
denied, he was obliged, in the firſt place, to purge himſelf, as it 
was called, by his own oath, and to bring ſuch a number of other 
perſons as the law required in that caſe, to give their oaths, that 
they believed him to be innocent, and that he had ſworn the 
truth *. Theſe perſons were commonly called his compurgators, 
becauſe their oaths contributed with his own to clear him from the 
crime of which he had been accuſed. Many laws were made in 
England, and in all the other countries of Europe, for regulating 
the numbers, qualities, and other circumſtances of theſe compur- 
gators; who made a diſtinguiſhed figure in the juriſprudence of 
the middle ages Ff. When a perſon accuſed produced the number 
of compurgators required by law, he was ſaid to have purged him- 
ſelf by ſuch a number of hands; becauſe each of the compurgators 
laid one of his hands on the goſpels, or on certain relics, and the 
perſon accuſed laid his hand above all the reit, and {wore by God, 
and by all the hands that were under his, that he was not guilty; 
the truth of which, each of the compurgators who did not with- 
draw his hand, was preſumed to confirm by his oath t. In ſome 
caſes, two, three, or four hands, were ſufficient; but in others, 
much greater numbers, even forty, fifty; or a hundred, were re- 
though twelve, or twenty-four, ſeem to have been the 
Theſe compurgators were to be per- 


quired ; 
moſt common numbers ||. 
fons of unblemiſhed characters, near neighbours or relations of 
the perſon accuſed, and of the ſame rank and quality **, If the 


* Leges M. mer, 8 144. + Lindenbrog. Codex legum Antiquarum. Da 
Cange Gloil, in voc. Juramentum. Id. ibid. Leges Alaman. apud Lindenbrog- 
p- 366. Du Cange Gloſſ. in voc. Juramentum. Stiernhook de jure Sueonum, 
p. 118, Leges Wallice, p. 217. n Leges Wallicæ, p. 98. 115. 


criminal 
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criminal was a woman, both law 1 cm required, that her 
compurgators ſhould alſo be women *. In other caſes, women 
were not admitted to be compurgators b. If the criminal produ- 
ced the number of unexceptionable compurgators which the law 
required, and if all theſe compurgators took the oath of credulity 
or belief, as it was called, he was acquitted; but if he could not 


produce the number required, or if only one of that number refu- 


{ed to take the oath, he was condemned 3. 

Some writers, eminent for their learning, and particularly for 
their knowledge of our antiquities and laws, have been of opi- 
nion, that the compurgators of the middle ages were the genuine 
predeceſſors of the jurors or jurymen of later times ||. This opi- 
nion, though ſupported by great names, is liable to ſtrong ob- 
jections; and any reader who attentively conſiders the deſcription 
of compurgators that is given above, will perceive that they were 
very different in many reſpects from our modern juries. They 
ſeem to bear a greater reſemblance to thoſe witneſles who do not 
pretend to know any thing of the fact in queſtion, but are 
brought to ſpeak to the character of the perſon upon trial, 

The compurgators were not the only perſons who gave their 


oaths in trials, in the middle ages; for beſides theſe, great num 


bers of witneſſes were ſworn on * th ſides, to confirm, or to in- 
validate the charge **, But the oaths of witnelles and compur- 


gators were very different. Witnelles ſwore that they knew the 
things which they teſtified to be true: compurgators ſwore only, 


that they believed the oath which had been given by the de- 
fendant was true FF. 


This great multiplicity of oaths in the judicial proceedings of 


the middle ages, had the ſame effect that it will always have, of 


* Id. p. 108. 79. I HiR. Elienſ. c. 84. t Leges Wallice, p. 134. 
| Spelman. GlofT. in voc. Jurata. Selden. Janus Anglorum, I. 2. c. 4. Lord Kames's 
Hiſtorical law: tracts, ſecond edit, p. 76. ** Leges Walliez, p. 132. 


11 Id. p. 136. 
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diminiſhing mens veneration for them, and giving occaſion to 


frequent perjury. The legiſlators of thoſe times employ ed ſeveral 
devices to prevent this, by awakening the conſciences, and keep- 


ing alive the religious fears of mankind. With this view, their 
oaths were couched in the moſt awful forms of words that could 
be invented; and theſe forms were frequently changed, that they 
might not loſe their effect by becoming too familiar *. An oath 


was not to be adminiſtered to any perſon unleis he was pertectly 
ſober, and even faſting T. Oaths were commonly adminiſter- 


ed in a church; and for this reaſon courts were held in or 


near a place of public worſhip T. The perſon who took the 
oath, was obliged to lay his right hand upon the altar, — or 
upon the goſpels, —or upon a croſs, — or upon the relics of 
the moſt venerated ſaints J. Theſe, and the like circumſtan- 
ces, were well calculated to make a ſtrong impreſſion on mens 
imaginations in thoſe ages of ignorance and ſuperſtition, To rouſe 
a ſenſe of honour in the breaſts of the military men, their oaths 
were taken with their hands upon their arms **, This laſt ceremo- 
ny was much uſed by the Danes and Saxons, and eſteemed by them 


a moſt inviolable obligation to declare the truth. The curious read- 


er will meet with a deſcription of ſome very ſingular ceremonies 
that were ſometimes uſed in Wales, in the adminiſtration of 
oaths, in the bogk quoted below ++. But after all the devices 
that were invented by the legiſlators of the middle ages, to give 


ſolemnity to oaths, it is very certain that perjury was very fre- 


queat, and one of the reigning vices of thoſe times. 

Another very remarkable ſingularity in the laws of evidence, 
both in England, and in other countries of Europe, in this pe- 
riod, was the method of aſcertaining the degrees of credit that 
were due to the oaths of perſons of different ranks. In thoſe 


* Hickeſii Diſſert. epiſt, p. 112. Wilkin. Len Saxon. I. 63. 64. Du 
Cange, p. 1607. + Id. ibid. Wilkins Leges Saxon. p. 12. John 
ſon's Canons, A. D. 734. * Du Cange Gloſſ. p. 1617. + Leges 


Wallicæ, p. 85. | 
times 
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curious ſtandard for performing that operation. This ſtandard 


thane, for example, was 1200 Saxon ſhillings, and that of a ceor! 
only 200 of the ſame ſhillings, the oath of one thane was eſteem- 


ral, chat the oaths of perſons of rank and fortune are more worthy 
of credit than thoſe of their inferiors, yet this general rule admits 
of many exceptions; and we have no reaſon to believe, that mens 


ſes as this law ſuppoſes. 
t is eaſy to perceive, from the above account of the laws of e- 
vidence, that it was no eaſy matter for the moſt innocent perſon 


part of the judges alſo, in thoſe times of 3 gnorance, had neither pa- 
tience nor penetration to ſift and examine the teſtimonies of con- 
tradicting witneſſes, or to inveſtigate the truth in perplexed and 
doubtful caſes; and were therefore very willing to admit thoſe 
proofs from Heaven, which were ſuppoſed to be perfectly deeiſive 


this celeſtial evidence, as it gave them no little influence in all ju- 
licial matters. Theſe ſeem to have been the reaſons that rendered 
trials by different kinds of ordeals fo frequent, and of ſuch great 
authority, in. the ages we are now examining; for ail theſe ordeals 
were called judic:a Dei, (the judgements of Goch, and were conſi 


* Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 63. | 
clered. 


times they weighed, as well as numbered, oaths, and had a moſt 


was the legal weregeld, or price, that was ſet on the lives of per- 
ſons of all the different ranks in ſociety. As the weregeld of a 


ed of equal weight with the oaths of fix ceorls *. But this was 
certainly a fallacious ſtandard: for though it may be true in gene- 


conſciences are ſo exactly proportuongd to the weight of their pur-: 


to clear himſelf from an accuſation, eſpecially 1 in thoſe caſes where 
a great multitude of compurgators was required; Many perſons, 
therefore, when they were accuſed of any crime, choſe rather to 
apply to Heaven for evidences of their innocence, than to be at the: 
expence and labour of collecting fo prodigious a maſs of human 
teſtimonies in their favour as the laws demanded. The greateſt 
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diminiſhing mens veneration for them, _ giving occaſion to 
frequent perjury. The legitlators of thoſe times employ ed ſeveral 


devices to prevent this, by awakening the conſciences, and keep- 
ing alive the religious fears of mankind. With this view, their 


oaths were couched in the moſt awful forms of words that could 
be invented; and theſe forms were frequently changed, that they 


might not loſe their effect by becoming too familiar *. An oath 


was not to be adminiſtered to any perſon unleſs he was perfectly 
ſober, and even faſting T. Oaths were commonly adminiſter- 


ed in a church; and for this reaſon courts were held in or 


near a place of public worſhip T. The perſon who took the 
oath, was obliged to lay his right hand upon the altar, — or 
upon the goſpels, —or upon a croſs, — or upon the relics of 
the moſt venerated ſaints |. Theſe, and the like circumſtan- 
ces, were well calculated to make a ſtrong impreſſion on mens 
imaginations in thoſe ages of ignorance and ſuperſtition, To rouſe 
a ſenſe of honour in the breaſts of the military men, their oaths 
were taken with their hands upon their arms **, This laſt ceremo- 
ny was much uſed by the Danes and Saxons, and eſteemed by them 
a moſt inviolable obligation to declare the truth. The curious read- 
er will meet with a deſcription of ſome very ſingular ceremonies 


that were ſometimes uſed in Wales, in the adminiſtration of 


oaths, in the bogk quoted below ++. But after all the devices 
that were invented by the legiſlators of the middle ages, to give 
ſolemnity to oaths, it is very certain that perjury was very fre- 
queat, and oae of the reigning vices of thoſe times. | 
Another very remarkable fingularity in the laws of evidence, 
both in England, and in other countries of Europe, in this pe- 
riod, was the method of aſcertaining the degrees of credit that 


were due to the oaths of perſons of different ranks. In thoſe | 


* Hickeſii Diſſert. epiſt, p. 112. Wilkin. Leges Saxon. I. 63. 64. Du 


Cange, p. 1607. 
ſon's Canons, A. D. 734. * Du Cange Gloſſ. p. 1617. 


Wallicæ, p. 85. 
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curious ſtandard for performing that operation. This ſtandard 
was the legal weregeld, or price, that was ſet on the lives of per- 


thane, for example, was 1200 Saxon ſhillings, and that of a ceor! 
only 200 of the fame ſhillings, the oath of one thane was eſteem- 


certainly a fallacious ſtandard: for though it may be true in gene- 
ral, that the oaths of perſons of rank and fortune are more worthy 
of credit than thoſe of their inferiors, yet this general rule admits 
of many exceptions; and we have no reaſon to believe, that mens 


ſes as this law ſuppoſes. 
It is caſy to perceive, from the above account of the laws of e- 


vidence, that it was no eaſy matter for the moſt innocent perſon 


tience nor penetration to ſift and examine the teſtimonies of con- 
tradicting witneſſes, or to 1nveſtigate the truth in perplexed and 
doubtful caſes; and were therefore very willing to admit thoſe 
proozs from Heaven, which were ſuppoſed to be perfectly deeiſive 


this celeſtial evidence, as it gave them no little influence in all ju- 
dicial matters. Theſe ſeem to have been the reaſons that rendered 
trials by different kinds of oracals ſo frequent, and of ſuch great 
authority, in. the ages we are now examining; for all theſe or deals 
were called judicia Dei, (the judgements of God), and were conſi- 


* Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 63. 
dered. 


times they weighed, as well as numbered, oaths, and had a moſt 
{ans of all the different ranks in ſociety. As the weregeld of a 


ed of equal weight with the oaths of fix ceorls *, But this was 


conſciences are ſo exactly proportioned to the weight of their pur-- 


to clear himſelf from an accuſation, eſpecially i in thoſe caſes where. 
a great multitude of compurgators was required; Many perſons, 
therefore, when they were accuſed of any crime, choſe rather to- 
apply to Heaven for evidences of their innocence, than to be at the 
expence and labour of collecting ſo prodigious a maſs of human 
teſtimonies in their favour as the laws demanded. The greateſt. 
part of the judges alſo, in thoſe times of 1 ignorance, had neither pa- 
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dered as ſo many ſolemn and direct appeals to Heaven, to give te- 


ſtimony to the guilt or innocence of perſons accuſed of crimes, 
when human evidence could not be procured *, Agreeable to 
theſe ideas, all theſe ordeals were adminiſtered by the clergy, and 


accompanied with many religious rites and ceremonies, 


It is not neceſſary to enumerate all the different kinds of ordeals 
that were uſed in England, and in the other countries of Europe, 
in this period. The moſt common were the fix following: — the 
judicial combat,— the ordeal of the croſs, —the ordeal of the corſ- 
ned,— the ordeal of cold water,— the ordeal of hot water, — the 
ordeal of hot iron. =D 

The judicial combat being well ſuited to the genius and ſpirit 
of fierce and warlike nations, was one of the moſt ancient and uni- 
verſal ordeals, and particularly prevailed in Germany in very re- 
mote ages f. This method of trial was alſo in uſe in ſeveral coun- 
tries on the continent in this period . But as it is not mentioned 
in any of the Anglo-Saxon laws, and ſeems not to have been much 
uſed in England till after the conqueſt, the deſcription of it muſt 
be remitted ro the third chapter of the next book of this work. 

The croſs was an object of ſo much ſuperſtitions veneration in 
this period, that there is no wonder it was employed as an ordeal, 

It was indeed uſed to this purpoſe in ſo many different ways, that 

they cannot be all deſcribed. In criminal trials, the judgement of 

the croſs was commonly thus conducted. When the priſoner had 
declared his innocence upon oath, and appealed to the judgement 
of the croſs, two ſticks were prepared exactly like one another; 
the figure of the croſs was cut on one of theſe ſticks, and nothing 
on the other; each of them was then wrapped up in a quantity of 
fine white wool, and laid on the altar, or on the relics of the 
' faints; after which a ſolemn prayer was put up to God, that he 
would be pleaſed to diſcover, by evident ſigns, whether the priſon- 
I See vol. 1, ch. 3. p. 221- 


Muratori. t. 3. p. 633: Kc. 
er 


* Du Gange Gloſſ. ia voc. Judicium Dei, 
: Leges Longobard. 2. tit. 5 1. I. 11, Neap. 2. tit. 32. 33. 
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er was innocent or guilty, Theſe ſolemnities being finiſhed, a 
prieſt approached the altar, and took up one of the ſticks, which 
was uncovered with much anxiety. If it was the ſtick marked 


with the croſs, the priſoner was pronounced innocent; if it was 


the other, he was declared guilty . When the judgement of the 


croſs was appealed to in civil cauſes, the trial was conducted in 


this manner: The judges, parties, and all concerned, being aſſem- 
bled in a church, each of the parties chole a prieſt, the youngeſt and 
ſtouteſt that he could find, to be his repreſentative in the trial, 
Theſe repreſentatives were then placed one on each fide of ſome fa- 
mous crucifix; and at a fignal given, they both at once ſtretched 


their arms at full length, ſo as to form a croſs with their body. 


In this painful poſture they continued to ſtand while divine ſer- 
vice was performing; and the party whole repreſentative dropped 
his arms firſt loſt his cauſe F. 

The corſned, or the conſecrated bread and cheeſe, was the or- 
deal to which the clergy commonly appealed when they were ac- 
cuſed of any crimes ; in which they acted a very prudent part, as 
it was attended with no danger or inconveniency F. This ordeal 
was performed in this manner: A piece of barley-bread, and a 


piece of cheeſe, were laid upon the altar, over which a prieſt pro- 
nounced certain conjurations, and prayed with great fervency, 


that if the perſon accuſed was guilty, God would ſend his angel 


Gabriel to ſtop his throat, that he might nor be able to ſwallow 
that bread and cheeſe ||. Theſe prayers being ended, the culprit 


approached the altar, took up the bread and cheeſe, and began to 


eat it. If he ſwallowed freely, he was declared innocent; but if 


it ſtuck in his throat, and he could not ſwallow, (which we may 


preſume ſeldom or never happened), he was pronounced guilty. 
The ordeal of cold water ſeems to have been chiefly uſed in the: 


» Spelman GlofT, in voc. Crucis judicium. + Murator. Antiq. t. 3. p. 624. 
T Wilkin. Leges Saxon, p. 128. | Muratori Antiq. t. 3. 619. Lindenbrog- 
P- 1307, 
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trials of the common people. It was thus conducted: The perſon 
who was to be tried, was put under the direction of a ghoſtly fa. 
ther, of great reputation for his ſanctity, who obliged him to per- 
form many extraordinary acts of devotion, and to keep a rigorous 
faſt for three days. When this faſt was ended, and the day appointed 
for the trial come, the priſoner was publicly conducted to the 
church, where the prieſt celebrated mals; and before he permitted 
the accuſed to communicate, he addreſſed him in the following 
ſolemn ſtrain : — © I adjure thee, O man, by the Father, Son, and 
% Holy Ghoſt, by the true Chriſtianity which you profeſs, by 
the only begotten Son of God, by the Holy Trinity, by the 
© holy goſpel, and by all the holy relics in this church, that you | 
| <& qo not preſume to communicate, or approach this holy altar, 
if you have committed this crime, conſented to it, or known 
* who committed it.” If the priſoner made no confeſſion, the 
prieſt gave him the communion, ſaying, © Let this body and 
*© blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt be received by you as a probation 
* this day.” After this a quantity of holy water was conſecrated, 
and then the whole company left the church, and went in proceſ- 
ſion to the pool, where the ordeal was to be performed. When 
they arrived there, the prieſt gave the priſoner a drink of the holy 
water; ſaying, © Let this holy water be to thee a probation this 
day.“ If the priſoner ſtill continued to deny his guilt, the prieſt 
then ſaid a long and very fervent prayer over the pool, adjuring it 
by every thing that was divine and venerable in heaven or on 
earth, that if the perſon to be thrown into it was guilty, it would 
reject him, and cauſe him to float upon its ſurface; but if he was 
innocent, that it would receive him into its boſom. The priſoner 
was then ſtripped naked, his hands and legs made faſt, and a rope 
tied about his middle, with a knot upon it, at the diſtance of a 
yard and a half from his body, and thrown into the pool. If he 
floated, (which was hardly to be imagined), he was taken out, and 
declared guilty; if he ſunk fo deep as to bring the knot on the 

rope 
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rope under the water, he was inſtantly pulled out, before he could 
receive any injury, and pronounced innocent *. This ordeal was 
evidently a very uncertain teſt of guilt or innocence; but the great 
{olemnity with which it was adminiſtered, might ſometimes ſtrike 
terror into the minds of criminals, and bring them to confeſſion. 
In this ordeal it was preſumed, that God would work a miracle 
for the detection of guilt; in the two next ordeals of hot water and 
hot iron, the preſumption was, that he would work a miracle for 


for either of theſe preſumptions. 
The preparations by faſtings, prayers, and other religious exer- 
ciſes for the hot- water ordeal, were of the ſame kind, and of the 
fame duration, with thoſe that were uſed before the ordeal of cold 


to be tried was conducted with great ſolemnity to the church, 
where the prieſt began, by ſaying certain prayers ſuitable te the 
_ occaſion; after which maſs was celebrated; and before the accu- 
ſed was permitted to communicate, he was adjured, in the moſt 
awful form of words, to confeſs if he was guilty. Fire was then 
kindled under a pot filled with water; and while the water was 
heating, the prieſt ſaid many prayers compoſed for that purpoſe. 
As ſoon as the water began to boily a ſtone was ſuſpended in it by 
a ftring, at the depth of one, two, or three palms, according to 
the nature of the accuſation. The pot was then taken down and 
placed by the ſide of the fire; and the priſoner having ſaid the 
Lord's prayer, (not very rapidly we may preſume), and marked 
himſelf with the ſign of the croſs, plunged his naked hand and 
arm into the water, and ſnatched out the ſtone. His arm was 
inſtantly wrapped in linen clothes, and put into a bag, which 
was ſealed by the judge in the preſence of the ſpectators. The 
priſoner was then reſtored to the prieſt, who produced him in the- 


- ® Muratori Antiq. t. 3. p. 613.— C17. Wilkin, Leges Saxon, p. 61 | 
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the vindication of innocence: but there was no ſolid foundation 


water. When theſe private preparations were finiſhed, the perſon 
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ſame church at the end of three days; when the bag was opened, 
the bandages taken off, and the arm examined by twelve of his 
own friends, and twelve of the friends of the proſecutor, If any 
marks of ſcalding then appeared upon the arm, the priſoner was 
found guilty ; if no ſuch marks could be diſcovered, he was ac- 
quitted *. | 

The religious preparations for this ordeal were the ſame with 
thoſe for the former; and therefore need not be repeated. The 
ordeal of hot iron was of two kinds, and performed either with 
a ball of iron, or with a certain number of plough-ſhares. The 
former was conducted in this manner: A ball of iron was prepa- 


red, of one, two, or three pound weight, according to the nature 


of the accuſation. When all the prayers and other religious ce- 


remonies were finiſhed, this ball was put into a fire, and made 


red-hot; after which it was taken out. The priſoner having 
ſigned himſelf with the croſs, and ſprinkled his hand with holy 
water, took the ball of hot iron in his hand, and carried it to the 


diſtance of nine feet; after which his hand was put into a bag, 


and ſealed up for three days; at the expiration of which it was ex- 
amined, in the preſence of twelve perſons of each party. If any 


marks of burning appeared upon it, the accuſed was found guilty; 


if none, he was declared innocent T. The other way of perform- 


ing this ordeal was, by making the perſon who was to be tried, to 


walk blindfolded, with his feet bare, over nine hot plough-ſhares, 
placed at certain diſtances. If he did this without being burnt, he 


was adjudged innocent ; if not, guilty TJ. This ſeemingly danger- 


ous ordeal of hot iron was appropriated to perſons of high rank, 


If we ſuppoſe, that few or none eſcaped conviction who expo- 


ſed themſelves to theſe fiery trials, we ſhall be very much miſ- 


taken, For the hiſtories of thoſe times contain innumerable ex- 


amples of perſons plunging their naked arms into boiling water, 


* Du Cange Glo7, in voc. Aq"# ferventis judicium. + Da Cange Glofl, 
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handling red-hot balls of iron, and walking upon burning plough- 
ſhares, without receiving the leaſt injury *. Many learned men 
have been much puzzled to account for this, and diſpoſed to think, 
that Providence graciouſly interpoſed, in a miraculous manner, 
for the preſervation of injured innocence. But if we examine 


every circumſtance of theſe fiery ordeals, with due attention, we 


ſhall ſee ſufficient reaſon to ſuſpect that the whole was a groſs im- 
| poſition on the credulity of mankind. The accuſed perſon was 
committed wholly to the prieſt, who was to perform the ceremo- 
ny, three days before the trial, in which he had time, enough to 
bargain with him for his deliverance, and give him inſtructions 
how to act his part. On the day of trial, no perſon was permit- 
ted to enter the church, but the prieſt and the accuſed, till after 
the iron was heated; when twelve friends of the accuſer, and 
twelve of the accuſed, and no more, were admitted, and ranged 
along the wall on each ſide of the church, at a reſpectful diſtance. 
After the iron was taken out of the fire, ſeveral prayers were ſaid, 


the accuſed drunk a cup of holy water, and ſprinkled his hand 
with it; which might take a conſiderable time, if the prieſt was 


indulgent. The ſpace of nine feet was meaſured by the accuſed 


himſelf with his own feet, and he would probably give but ſcan- 
ty meaſure. He was obliged only to touch one of the marks 


with the toe of his right foot, and allowed to ſtretch the other foot 
as far towards the other mark as he could; ſo that the conveyance 
was almoſt inſtantaneous. His hand was not immediately exami- 
ned, but wrapped in a cloth, prepared for that purpoſe, three 
days. May we not then, from all theſe precautions, ſuſpect, that 
theſe prieſts were in poſſeſſion of ſome ſecret that ſecured the hand 
from the impreſſions of ſuch a momentary touch of hot iron, 
or removed all appearances of theſe impreſſions in three days; 
and that they made uſe of this ſecret when they ſaw reaſon ? 
Such readers as are curious in matters of this kind may fiad two 
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takes. It muſt, in particular, be evident to every intelligent 
reader, that many of their penal laws were founded on wrong 
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different directions for making ointments, that will have this ef- 
feR, in the work quoted below *. What greatly ſtrengthens theſe 
ſuſpicions is, that we meet with no example of any champion of 
the church who ſuffered the leaſt injury from the touch of hot 
iron in this ordeal; but when any one was ſo fool-hardy as to ap- 
peal to it, or to that of hot water, with a view to deprive the 
church of any of her poſſeſſions, he never failed to burn his fin- 
gers, and loſe his cauſe f. 
If the Anglo-Saxon conſtitution, government, and laws, do not 
appear ſo excellent and perfect in all reſpects, in the above de- 
ſcription, as they have been ſometimes repreſented, and as the 
fond admirers of antiquity have been uſed to think them, the au- 
thor of this work cannot help it; and hath nothing to ſay in his 
own defence, but that he hath uſed his beſt endeavours to diſ- 
cover the truth, to repreſent it fairly, and to guard againſt miſ- 


8 
principles; and many of their modes of trial led to wrong de- 
eiſions. | 
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The Hiſtory of Learning in Great Britain, from 
the arrival of the Saxons, A. D. 449, to the 
landing of William Duke of Normandy, A. D. 
1066. | 


HE hiſtory of learning in unlearned ages (like thoſe we 
are now delineating) 1s naturally a barren and unpleaſant 
ſubject, and can hardly be rendered both entertaining and 


inſtructive by any art. If the author contents himſelf with ge- 


neral obſervations, his work will not be inſtructive or ſatisfactory 
to the inquiſitive; and if he enters deep into critical inveſtiga- 


tions, it will become tedious to the bulk of readers. In a general 
| | | . hiſtory, 
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hiſtory, where learning is only one of many ſubjects introduced 
it ſeems moſt adviſeable to ſteer a middle courſe, and endeavour 
to give as much ſatisfaction to the learned as poſſible, without 
diſguſting others. It will be neceſſary alſo, to prevent confuſion 
in this period, (which is long as well as dark), to divide it into 
the ſeveral centuries of which it conſiſted ; giving a conciſe ac- 
count, — of the ſtate of learning, — of the molt learned men, — 
and of the chief ſeminaries of learning, —in each of theſe centu- 
ries, in their natural order. 

After learning had flouriſhed in provincial Britain, from the 
end of the firſt to the middle of the fourth century, it then began 
to decline, and by various means (mentioned in the concluſion of 
the fourth chapter of the firſt book of this work) was reduced to 
a very languiſhing ſtate, before the arrival of the Saxons . A 
few of the unhappy Britons, amidſt all the calamities of their 
country, retained a love to learning, and endeavoured to cheriſh 
the expiring light of ſcience; but their hiſtory is ſo blended with 
fables, by the ignorant zeal of thoſe dark ages, in which nothing 
was thought great that was not incredible, that it is impoſſible to 
diſcover the real extent of their knowledge. How many ſtrange 
ſtories, for example, are told of the birth, prophecies, and magi- 
cal feats, of the famous Merlin, which are not worth repeating, 
and proceeded from nothing but his poſſeſſing a greater degree of 
knowledge than his cotemporaries |? The ſame may be faid of 
Melchin, Magan, and ſeveral other Britiſh philoſophers ; who, 
having received their education in the Roman ſchools, were admi- 
red as magicians by their countrymen 4. They knew more in- 
deed of mechanics, natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, and ſome other 
parts of learning, than the age in which they lived was common- 
ly acquainted with; though it is very probable, that their xnow- 
ledge was not extenſive. Some few of the Chriſtian clergy allo a- 
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mong the Britons, at this time, were a little more learned, or ra- 
ther leſs ignorant, than their brethren, which hath procured 
them a place in the annals of their country. Among theſe, II- 


Germanus, were molt diſtinguiſhed. Theſe two, by the direction 
of their maſter, eſtabliſhed ſchools for the education of youth ; 
in which they preſided, with great honour to themſelves, and ad- 
vantage to their country. Dubricius had the chief care of two of 
theſe ſeminaries of learning, ſituated at Hentland and Moch- 
rhos, on the river Wye, and ſo well frequented, that they ſome- 
times contained no fewer than a thouſand ſtudents, Illutus taught 
with equal ſucceſs and reputation, at a place, from him, called 
Lantwit, near Boverton in Glamorganſhire. In theſe ſchools ma- 
ny of the greateſt ſaints and moſt eminent prelates of thoſe times 
received their education *. 3 | 

It is in vain to ſeek for learning, or learned men, among the 
Saxons, at their arrival in Britain. For though they were not ab- 
ſolute ſtrangers to the uſe of letters ; yet, like all the other north- 
ern nations, they were ſo much addicted to plundering and pi- 
ratical expeditions, that they utterly deſpiſed the peaceful purſuits 
of ſcience T. Their arrival, therefore, in this iſland, was ſo far 
from being favourable to the cauſe of learning, that the very laſt 
ſparks of it were almoſt quite extinguiſhed in all thoſe parts of it 
where their arms prevailed ; in which the moſt profound darkneſs 
reigned till after the introduction of Chriſtianity, 

England was a ſcene of ſo much confuſion and miſery in the 
ſixth century, that learning could not be cultivated in it with ar y 
ſucceſs. For during the whole courſe of that century war raged 
with little intermiſſion, the ſword was hardly ever ſheathed, and 
the ancient inhabitants, after a long and bloody ſtruggle, were ei- 
ther extirpated, enſlaved, or expelled their country. A great part 
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of Britain had indeed been conquered by the Romans; but theſe 
polite and beneficent conquerors inſtructed and improved thoſe 
whom they had fubdued. The Saxons, being a fierce illiterate 
people, acted a very different part, and their deſtructive Progreſs 
was marked with darkneſs and deſolation. Theſe obſervations are 
ſo true, that there was not ſo much as one perſon poſſeſſed of any 
degree of literary fame who flouriſhed in England in the ſixth 
century. In this diſmal period, therefore, we muſt look for any 
little glimmerings of ſcience that were {till left in Britain, among 
the mountains of Wales and Caledonia. f 

Great numbers of Britiſh young men received a learned educa- 
tion in the ſchools eſtabliſhed by Dubricius and Illutus; but, de- 
ſpairing of encouragement, or even ſafety, at home, the greateſt 


part of them abandoned their native country, and ſettled in differ- 


ent places of the continent, but chiefly in Britanny; where ſome 
of them were advanced to the higheſt ſtations in the church. One 
of the moſt illuſtrious of theſe was Samſon who became Archbi- 
ſhop of Dole, and is ſaid to have been one of the moſt learned, as 
well as pious prelates, of the age in which he lived “. Thoſe 
ſcholars of Dubricius and Illutus who remained in Britain, pre- 
vented the toral extinction of literature in this iſland, and are on 
that account intitled to a place in hiſtory; though we have no rea- 
fon to ſuppofe, that their erudition was very great. Gildas the 
hiſtorian was one of theſe, and is the only Britiſh author of the 
ſixth century whoſe works are publiſhed T. He was ſo much ad- 


mired in the dark age in which he flouriſhed, that he obtained 


the appellation of Gildas the Wiſe, though his works do not ſeem 
to intitle him to that diſtinction. His hiſtory of Britain is a very 
{hort jejune performance, only valuable for its antiquity, and 
from our total want of better information. His fatirical epiſtle 
concerning the Britiſh princes and clergy of his own times, dif- 


® Leland de ſcript, Britan. t. t. p. 69. + Hiſtor, Britan. ſcript. a Gale edit. 
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covers him to have been a man of a gloomy querulous diſpoſi- 
tion; for it is hardly poſſible to believe, that they were all ſuch 
d dious miſcreants as he repreſents them. The ſtyle of both theſe 
works is very involved and tumid, and muſt give us a very un- 
favourable idea of the taſte of that age in which ſuch a writer was 
admired. St Theleaus ; St David, the firſt Biſhop of Menevia, 
from him called S? David's; St Aſaph, the firſt Biſhop of the ſee 
of that name; Daniel, the firſt Biſhop of Bangor, and ſeveral o- 
ther ſaints and biſhops who flouriſhed in Wales in this century, 
are ſaid to have been eminent for their learning, as well as piety ; 
and they probably were ſo, according to the meaſure and taſte of 
the times in which they lived. 

It hath been keenly diſputed by the Scotch and Iriſh antiquaries, 
whether Columbanus, a learned monk and writer of the ſixth cen- 
tury, was born in Scotland or Ireland *, The truth ſeems to be, 
that there were two of that name, the one an Iriſhman, and Bi- 
ſhop of Laghlin ; the other a Scotchman, founder of the abbey of 
Luxevill in France, and of that of Bobio in Italy. This laſt was 
educated in the famous monaſtery of Iona ; from whence he went 
into France, A. D. 589, accompanied by other twelve monks, and 
there founded the abbey of Luxevill, near Beſangon, which he go- 
verned about twenty years with great reputation, When he was 
in this ſtation, he was attacked by the Pope, Gregory the Great, 
for obſerving Eaſter at a different time from the church of Rome, 
and wrote ſeveral letters and tracts in defence of his own practice, 
and that of his country. He compoled, for the government of 
his own monks, a ſyſtem of laws, which were ſo ſevere, that if 
any of them ſmiled in the time of divine ſervice, he was to receive 


fifty laſhes with a whip. By another of theſe laws, his monks 


* Vide Leland. Bale. Pits de ſcript. Britan. Waræ de ſcript. Hiber. t. 1. Mac- 
kenzie's Scotch writers, p. 17. | | | 
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at each time to ſing thirty-ſix pſalms and twelve anthems. If 
they regularly obſerved this rule, they would not be much diſpo- 
ſed to ſinile. Theoderic King of France was for ſome time a great 
admirer of Columbanus; but that auſtere abbot at length offended 
him ſo much by the ſeverity of his reproofs, that the prince ob- 
liged him to quit the kingdom. After ſpending a few years in 
Switzerland, in labouring, with ſome ſuccefs, to convert the 
people to Chriſtianity, he retired in his old age into Lombardy; 
where he founded the abbey of Bobio, in which he died A. D. 
615 *. It ſeems to be quite unneceſſary to ſwell this part of our 
work with a more particular account of the literati of this moſt 
unhappy and benighted age. For though ſome of them might be 
men of real genius; yet the wretched taſte of the times in which 
they lived, the great difficulty of procuring good books, and good 
maſters, with many other diſadvantages under which they labour- 
ed, prevented their arriving at much excellence in any of the 
ſciences. The truth is, that the only parts of learning that were 
much cultivated by the Britiſh and Scotch clergy of this century 
were, — the Latin language, — polemical divinity, — and eccleſia- 
{tical law; and a very ſmall portion of theſe was ſufficient to pro- 
cure any one the character of a very learned man. 

The converſion of the Anglo-Saxons to Chriſtianity, in the 
courſe of the ſeventh century, contributed not a little to enlighten 
their minds, and promote the intereſts of learning, as well as of 
religion, in England. Before that event, there was no ſuch thing 
as learning, or any means of obtaining it, in that part of Britain 
which they inhabited, which was involved in the moſt profound 
darkneſs. Their ancient religion was groſs and irrational in its 
principles, cruel and ſanguinary in its ceremonies, and had a ten- 


death, and a ſavage delight in war. As long, therefore, as they 
continued in the belief and practice of that wretched ſuperſtition, 
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they ſeem to have been incapable either of ſcience or civility; but 
by their converſion to Chriſtianity, they became acceſſible to both. 
It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that the ſyſtem of Chriſtianity in 

which the Anglo-Saxons were inſtructed at their converſion, was 
far from being pure and genuine; but {till it contained many va- 
juable diſcoveries, concerning — the perfections and providence of 


the one living and true God, — the nature of religious worſhip, — 
and the rules of moral conduct, to which they had been abſolute _ 


ſtrangers. By their embracing Chriſtiamty, they were naturally 
led to inquiries and ſpeculations on theſe and various other ſubjects, 
which could not fail both to enlighten and enlarge their minds, 
and render them capable both of literary and religious improve- 
ments. Before their converſion to Chriſtianity, the Anglo-Saxons 
ſeem to have had little or no intercourſe, except in the way of ho- 
ſtility, with any other nations who could inſtruct or civilize 
them; but by that event a friendly communication was opened 
between them and Rome, which was then the chief feat of learn- 
ing in Europe *. Beſides all this, ſuch of the firſt Anglo-Saxon 
converts as deſigned to embrace the clerical profeſſion, (of which 


there were many), were obliged to apply to ſome parts of learn- 
ing, to qualify themſelves for that office; and it became neceſſary 


to provide ſchools for their inſtruction. The truth of theſe ob- 
| ſervations is confirmed by many unqueſtionable facts, which 
prove, that the Englith began to pay ſome attention. to learning 
(which they had before neglected) as ſoon as they were converted 
to Chriſtianity, The firſt Chriſtian King in England was the firſt 
Engliſh legiſlator who committed his laws to writing . Sigberet 
King of the Eaſt-Angles, immediately after his converſion, found- 
ed a famous ſchool for the education of youth in his dominions, 
A, D. 630, after the model of thoſe which he had ſeen in France, 


and at Canterbury, whence he brought teachers 1. In a word, 
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Hiſt. Eccleſ. | | 
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Cent. VII., ſome of the Engliſh clergy in the end of this and in the next 
31 century, became famous for their learning, and were admired by 
all Europe as prodigies of erudition àù. So great and happy a 
change did the introduction of Chriſtianity, though not in its 
pureſt form, produce in the mental improvements of our an- 

ceſtors. Ae = 
Life of Ald- Though the Engliſh began to apply to learning in the former 
18 part of the ſeventh century, yet it was near the concluſion of it be- 
| fore any of them acquired much literary fame. Aldhelm, a near 
1 | relation, if not the nephew, of Ina, King of the Weſt-Saxons, 
was the firſt who did ſo. Having received the firſt part of 
| his education in the ſchool which one Macdulf, a learned Scot, 
by | had ſet up in the place where Malmſbury now ſtands, he travel- 

. led into France and Italy for his improvement T. At his return 
| | home, he ſtudied ſome time under Adrian, Abbot of St Auguſtin's 
| | in Canterbury, the moſt learned profeſſor of the ſciences who had 
ever been in England . In theſe different ſeminaries, he acqui- 
| . red a very uncommon ſtock of knowledge, and became famous 
for his learning, not only in England, but in foreign countries; 
whence ſeveral learned men ſent him their writings for his peru- 
ſal and correction; particularly Prince Arcivil, a ſon of the King 
of Scotland, who wrote many pieces, which he ſent to Aldhelm, 
* intreating him to give them the laſt poliſh, by rubbing off their 
Scotch ruſt ||.” He was the firſt Engliſhman who wrote in the 
Latin language both in proſe and verſe, and compoſed a book for 
the inſtruction of his countrymen in the proſody of that language. 
Beſides this, he wrote ſeveral other treatiſes on various ſubjects; 
ſome of which are loſt, and others publiſhed by Martin Delrio and 
Caniſius *. Venerable Bede, who flouriſhed in the end of this 

and the beginning of the next century, gives the following charac- 


M.urator. Antiq. t. 3. col. 618. Bruckeri Hiſt. philoſoph. t. 3. p. 574. + An- 
glia Sacra, t. 2. p. 2. 3. t Id. ibid. Id. ibid. ** Cave Hiſt 
literar, ſecul. 7. A. D. 680. | 
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ter of Aldhelm: He was a man of univerſal erudition, having 
an elegant ſtyle, and being wonderfully well n with 
« hooks, both on philoſophical and religious ſubjects “. King 
Alfred the great declared, that Aldhelm was the belt of all the 


Saxon Poets, and that a favourite ſong, which was univerſally 
ſung in his time, near two hundred years after its author's death, 
was of his compoſition F. When he was abbot of Malmſbury, ha- 


ving a fine voice, and great {kill in muſic as well as poetry, and 
obſerving the backwardneſs of his barbarous countrymen to liſten 


to grave inſtructions, he compoſed a number of little poems, which 


he ſung to them after maſs in the ſweeteſt manner; by which 


they were gradually inſtructed and civilized T. After this excel- 


tent perſon had governed the monaſtery of Malmſbury, of which 


he was the founder, about thirty years, he was made biſhop of 


Shereburn, where he died A. D. 709 ||. | 
Though Theodore, who was advanced to the archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury A. D. 668, was not an Enghſhman by birth ; yet as 
he contributed ſo much to the introduction and improvement of 
learning in England, he merits our grateful remembrance in this 
place. This excellent prelate, who was a native of Tarſus in Ci- 
licia, and one of the moſt learned men of his age, being promo- 
ted by the Pope to the government of the infant-church of Eng- 
land, and mformed of the groſs and general ignorance of the 


people of that country, reſolved to promote the intereſt of uſeful 


learning amongſt them, as the moſt effectual means of promoting 
that of true religion. With this view he brought with him from 


Rome a valuable collection of books, and ſeveral profeſſors of the 


ſciences, particularly Abbot Adrian, to affiſt him in the educa- 
tion of the Engliſh youth *. This ſcheme, as we learn from Bede, 
was crowned with the greateſt ſucceſs, * Theſe two great men, 


Bed. Hiſt, Ecclef, 1. 5. e. 18. + Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 4. + Id. ibid. 
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„(Theodore and Adrian), excelling in all parts of ſacred and civil 
learning, collected a great multitude of ſcholars, whom they 
* daily inſtructed in the ſciences, reading lectures to them on Poe- 
„try, aſtronomy, and arithmetic, as 5 well as on divinity and the 


holy ſcriptures *.“ 


The circle of the ſciences that were tanghe and ſtudied in Eng- 
land in the ſeventh century, when learning was in its infancy 
we cannot ſuppoſe to have been very large, though it was not real. 
ly ſo confined as we might, on a ſuperficial view, imag'n'. 
Grammar, particularly that of the Greek and Latin languages, 
was taught and ſtudied with much diligence, and no little ſucceſs, 
Venerable Bede aſſures us, that he had converſed with ſome of the 
ſcholars of Theodore and Adrian, who underitood Greek and La- 
tin as well as they did their native tongue f. It is evident from 
the works of Aldhelm, which are ſtill extant, that he had read the 
moſt celebrated authors of Greece and Rome, and that he was no 
contemptible critic in the languages in which theſe authors wrote. 
The teſtimony of a cotemporary, well acquainted with the ſubjcR, 
is always moſt ſatisfactory, when it can be obtained; and there- 
fore the reader will not be diſpleaſed with the following account 
given by Aldhelm himſelf, in a letter to Hedda Biſhop of Win- 
.. of the ſciences which he and others ſtudied in the ſchool 
of Canterbury. I confeſs, Moſt Reverend Father, that I had 
„ reſolved, if circumſtances would permit, to ſpend the approach- 
„ing Chriſtmas in the company of my relations, and to enjoy, 
for ſome time, the felicity of your converſation. But ſince ! 
© now find it will be impoſſible for me to accompliſh that deſign, 
5 for various reaſons, which the bearer of this letter will commu- 
“ nicate, I hope you will have the goodneſs to excuſe my not 
“ waiting upon you as I intended. The truth is, that there is a 
* neceſſity for ſpending a great deal of time in this ſeat of learn- 
ing, eſpecially for one who is inflamed with the love of read- 
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ing, and is earneſtly deſirous, as I am, of being intimately ac- 
cc quainted with all the ſecrets of the Roman — 
« ſides, there is ther ſtudy in which I am engaged, 18 
<« ſtill more tedious and perplexing, to make myſelf maſter of all 
ce the rules of a hundred different kinds of verſes, and of the mu- 


ſical modulations of words and ſyllables. This ſtudy is render- 


« ed more difficult, and almoſt inextricable, by the great ſcarcity 
« of able teachers. But it would far exceed the bounds of a fa- 


« miliar letter to explain this matter fully, and lay open all the 


e ſecrets of the art of metre, concerning letters, ſyllables, poetic 
e feet and figures, verſes, tones, time, &c. Add to this the 


e doctrine of the ſeven diviſions of poetry, with all their varia- 


“ tions, and what number of feet every different kind of verſe 
% muſt conſiſt of. The perfect knowledge of all this, and ſeve- 


ral other things of the like kind, cannot, I imagine, be acqui- 


red in a ſhort ſpace of time. But what ſhall I ſay of arithmetic, 


# whoſe long and intricate calculations are ſufficient to overwhelm 


the mind, and throw it into deſpair? For my own part, all 


the labour of my former ftudies, by which I had made myſelf 


a complete maſter of ſeveral fciences, was trifling, in compa- 


« riſon of what this coſt me; ſo that I may ſay with St Jerome, 


upon a fimilar occaſion, — Before I entered upon that ſtudy, I 


AX thought myſelf a maſter; but then I found I was but a learn- 
er. However, by the bleſſing of God, and aſſiduous reading, 


]] have at length overcome the greateſt difficulties, and found out 
the method of calculating ſuppoſitions, which are called the 


parts of a number. I believe it will be better to ſay nothing at 


all of aſtronomy, the zodiac, and its twelve ſigns revolving in 
tlie heavens, which require a long illuſtration, than to diſgrace 
that noble art by too ſhort and imperfect an account; eſpecially 


as there are ſome parts of it, as aſtrology, and the perplexing 


calculation of horoſcopes, which require the hand of a maſter to 
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(Theodore and Adrian), excelling in all parts of ſacred and civil 
_* learning, collected a great multitude of ſcholars, whom they 


* daily inſtructed in the ſciences, reading lectures to them on Poe- 


try, aſtronomy, and arithmetic, as well as on divinity and the 


99 


holy ſcriptures *. 
The circle of the ſciences that were taught and ſtudied in Eng- 
land in the ſeventh century, when learning was in its infancy 
we cannot ſuppoſe to have been very large, though it was not * 
ly ſo confined as we might, on a ſuperficial view, imag' n-. 
Grammar, particularly that of the Greek and Latin languages, 
was taught and ſtudied with much diligence, and no little ſacceſ;, 
Venerable Bede aſſures us, that he had converſed with ſome of the 
ſcholars of Theodore and Adrian, who underſtood Greek and La- 
tin as well as they did their native tongue f. It is evident from 
the works of Aldhelm, which are ſtill extant, that he had read the 
moſt celebrated authors of Greece and Rome, and that he was no 
contemptible critic in the languages in which theſe authors wrote. 
The teſtimony of a cotemporary, well acquainted with the ſubject, 
is always molt ſatisfactory, when it can be obtained; and there- 
fore the reader will not be diſpleaſed with the following account 
given by Aldhelm himſelf, in a letter to Hedda Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, of the ſciences which he and others ſtudied in the ſchool 
of Canterbury. I confeſs, Moſt Reverend Father, that I had 
ce reſolved, if circumſtances would permit, to ſpend the approach- 
* ing Chriſtmas in the company of my relations, and to enjoy, 
„for ſome time, the felicity of your converſation. But ſince I 
„ now find it will be impoſſible for me to accompliſh that deſign, 
“ for various reaſons, which the bearer of this letter will commu- 
* nicate, I hope you will have the goodneſs to excuſe my not 
* waiting upon you as I intended. The truth is, that there is a 
* neceſſity for ſpending a great deal of time in this feat of learn- 
ing, eſpecially for one who is inflamed with the love of read- 
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« ing, and is earneſtly deſirous, as I am, of being intimately ac- — 
L quainted with all the ſecrets of the Roman — 7 
« ſides, there is ther ſtudy in which I am engaged, is 
64 ſtill more tedious and perplexing, to make myſelf maſter of all 
ee the rules of a hundred different kinds of verſes, and of the mu- 
« fſical modulations of words and ſyllables. This ſtudy is render- 
« eq more difficult, and almoſt inextricable, by the great ſcarcity 
„ of able teachers. But it would far exceed the bounds of a fa- 
« miliar letter to explain this matter fully, and lay open all the 
« ſecrets of the art of metre, concerning letters, ſyllables, poetic 
feet and figures, verſes, tones, time, &c. Add to this the 
% doctrine of the ſeven diviſions of poetry, with all their varia- 
tions, and what number of feet every different kind of verſe 
„ muſt confift of. The perfect knowledge of all this, and ſeve- 
ral other things of the like kind, cannot, I imagine, be acqui- 
red in a ſhort ſpace of time. But what ſhall I fay of arithmetic, 
whoſe leng and intricate calculations are ſufficient to overwhelm 
the mind, and throw it into deſpair? For my own part, all 
the labour of my former ftudies, by which I had made myſelf 
« complete maſter of ſeveral ſciences, was trifling, in compa- 
riſon of what this coſt me; ſo that I may ſay with St Jerome, 
upon a fimilar occaſten,— Before I entered upon that ſtudy, I 
thought myſelf a maſter; but then I found I was but a learn- 
er,— However, by the blefling of God, and aſſiduous reading, 
I have at length overcome the greateſt difficulties, and found out 
the method of calculating ſuppoſitions, which are called the 
parts of a number. I believe it will be better to ſay nothing at 
all of aſtronomy, the zodiac, and its twelve ſigns revolving in 
the heavens, which require a long illuſtration, than to diſgrace 
that noble art by too ſhort and imperfect an account; eſpecially 
** as there are ſome parts of it, as aſtrology, and the perplexing 
calculation of horoſcopes, which require the hand of a maſter to 
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do them juſtice “.“ This account of the ſtudies of the youth 
of England who applied to learning, as it was written by one of 
themſelves, exactly eleven hundred years ago, is really curious, 


though we have no reaton to conclude that it contains a complete 


enumeration of all the ſciences that were then cultivated in Eng- 
land, but only of thoſe in the ſtudy of which the writer was then 
engaged. Archbithop Theodore read lectures on medicine; but 
Bede hath preſerved one of his doctrines, which doth not ſeryc 
to give us a very high idca of his knowledge in that art, viz. 
* That it was very dangerous to perform phlebotomy on the fourth 
* day of the moon; becauſe both the light of the moon, and the 


*+© tides of the ſea, were then upon the increaſe F.” Muſic, logic, 
rhetoric, &c. were then taught and ſtudied; but in ſo imperfect 


a manner, that it is unneceſſary to be more particular in our ac- 
count of them. 
As the youth in. thoſe parts of Lead which had embraced the 


Chriſtian religion, began to apply to learning with ſome eager- 
neſs in the ſeventh century, ſeveral ſchools were then eſtabliſhed 
for their inſtruction. One of the moſt illuſtrious of thoſe ſchools 


was that of Canterbury, founded by Auguſtin, the apoſtle of the 


Engliſh, and his companions, and greatly improved by Archbi- 


ſhop Theodore t. In this ſchool a library was alſo founded, and 
enriched from time to time with many valuable books, brought 
from Rome by Auguſtin, Theodore, and others: and here the 
greateſt part of the prelates and abbots who flouriſhed in England 
in this century, received their education. Sigberet, who was ad- 
vanced to the throne of Eaſt-Anglia A. D. 631, having lived 
ſome years an exile in France, was there converted to Chriſtianity, 
and inſtructed in ſeveral branches of learning, for which he had a 
taſte. After his acceſſion to the throne of his anceſtors, he labour- 


ed with great earneſtneſs to promote the converſion and inſtruc- 
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tion of his ſubjects. With this view, he inſtituted a ſchool in his 


dominions, in imitation of thoſe which he had ſeen in France and 


at Canterbury; from which laſt place he was furniſhed with pro- 
feſſors by Archbiſhop Honorius, who approved of the deſign “. 
As the place where this ancient ſeminary of learning was eſtabliſh- 
ed is not mentioned by Bede, it hath been the occaſion of a con- 
troverſy between the two famous univerſities of England; the ad- 
vocates for the ſuperior antiquity of the one contending that it 


was at Cambridge, while thoſe who favour the other think it more 


probable that it was at Dumnoc, (Dunwich), which was the ca- 
pital of that little kingdom, and alſo the ſeat of its biſhops T. Non 
e noſtrum eſt tantas componere lites.” The learned reader would 
be ſurpriſed, if he heard nothing 1n this place of the two famous 
ſchools of Creeklade and Lechlade, which are ſaid to have been 
founded by the companions of Brute the Trojan, to have flouriſh- 
ed through many ages, and to have been transferred to Oxford, 
(no body can tell how or when), and to have given birth to that 
celebrated univerſity 4. But it would be very improper to ſwell 
this work with a heap of fabulous tales, equally abſurd and con- 
tradictory. Several monaſteries were founded in different parts of 
England in the courſe of this century; and in each of theſe a 
ſchool was opened for the education of youth: ſo that, as Bede 
obſerves, ** theſe were happy and enlightened times, in compari- 


* ſon of thoſe which had preceded them; for none wanted teach- 


* ers who were willing to be inſtructed ||”, In one of theſe mo- 
naſteries, Bede himſelf, the great luminary of England, and of the 
Chriſtian world, in the end of this and beginning of the next cen- 
tury, had his education. | 

The ſtate of learning among the Scots and Britons was much 
the ſame in this as it had been in the former century; and ſeveral 


* Bed. Hit, 1. 3. e. 18. + Ib. in Append. Nei. t A. Wood, 
Hit. Univer. Oxon, p. 4.—6. Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. 1 3. c. 2. 
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Cent, VII. perſons, not unlearned, according to the meaſure of the times in 
which they lived, flouriſhed in both countries in this period. Di- 
nothus, who was abbot of the famous monaſtery of Bangor in 
Flintſhire, and flouriſhed in the beginning of this century, is ſaid 
to have been a man of uncommon eloquence and learning; and 
as ſuch was choſen by the Britith clergy to be their advocate in a 
conference with Auguſtin Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and his 
clergy, A. D. 601; a choice which ſeems to have been well made. 
When Auguſtin preſſed the Britiſh clergy to make their ſubmiſ- 
Gons to the Pope, and acknowledge himſelf as their archbiſhop, 
Dinothus replied, with much ſpirit and good ſenſe, Be it known 
* unto you with certainty, that we are all willing to be obedient 
& and ſubject to the church of God, to the Pope of Rome, and to 
every good Chriſtian, as far as to love every one in his degree, 
in perfect charity, and to help every one of them by word and 
& deed to be the children of God; and other obedience than this 
| * I do not know to be due to him whom ye call the Pope; and 
| | this obedience we are ready to pay to him, and to every Chri- 
1 e ſtian, continually. Beſides, we are already under the govern- 
ment of the Biſhop of Caerleon, who is our ſpiritual guide un- 
* der God *. Nennius Abbot of Banchor, who-wrote a hiſtory 
of the Britons, which hath been often printed, Kentegern, found- 
er of the church of Glaſgow, and ſeveral others of the ſame claſs, 
flouriſhed among the Scots and Britons in this century ; but none 
of them appear to. have been ſo eminent for their learning as to 
merit a place in the general hiſtory of their country. It is only 
proper to obſerve, that after the deſtruction of the famous mona- 
ſtery of Banchor, A. D. 613, which had been a kind of univerſity 
for the education of the Britiſh youth, learning declined very ſen- 
fibly among the poſterity of the ancient Brirons ; which, together 
with the increaſing miſeries of their country, is the reaſon that 
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we ſhall henceforth meet with very few of that unhappy people 


who were eminent for their learning. 

One thing that greatly retarded the progreſs of learning among 
the Engliſh, and made the acquiſition of literary knowledge ex- 
tremely difficult in this century, was the prodigious ſcarcity of 
books, which had been either carried away by the Romans, or ſo 
entirely deſtroyed by the Scots, Picts, and Saxons, that it is a little 
uncertain whether there was ſo much as one book left in England 
defore the arrival of Auguſtin, Nor was this deficiency eaſily 
fupplied, as there was a neceſſity of bringing them all from fo- 
reign countries, and chiefly from Rome, where they could not be 
procured without great difficulty, and a moſt incredible expenre. 
One example will be ſufficient to give the reader ſome idea of the 
price of books in England in this century. Benedict Biſcop, 
founder of the monaſtery of Weremouth in Northumberland, 
made no fewer than five journies to Rome to purchaſe books, veſ- 
ſels, veſtments, and other ornaments, for his monaſtery ; by which 
he collected a very valuable library; for one book out of which, 
(a volume on coſmography), King Aldfred gave him an eſtate of 
eight hides, or as much land as eight ploughs could labour *. This. 
bargain was concluded by Benedict with the King a little before 
his death, A. D. 690; and the book was delivered, and the eſtate 
received by his ſucceſſor Abbot: Ceolfred. At this rate, none but 
kings, biſhops, and..abbots, could be poſſeſſed of any books; 
which is the reaſon that there were then no {ſchools but in Kings 
palaces, biſhops ſeats, or monaſteries, This was alſo one reaſon. 
why learning was then wholly confined to Fiu, 8 and a. 
very few of the chief nobility. ; 

The eighth century ſeems, upon the what to have been the 
molt dark and diſmal part of that long night of ignorance and 
barbariſm that ſucceeded the fall of the Roman empire. This is 
acknowledged by all the writers of literary haſtory, who repretent 
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the nations on the continent as in danger of ſinking into the ſa- 
vage ſtate, and loſing the ſmall remains of learning that had hi- 


therto ſubliſted amongſt them *. Even at Rome, which had long 


been the ſeat of learning, as well as empire, the laſt ghmmerings 


of the lamp of ſcience were on the point of expiring, and the 


pretended literati wrote in the moſt barbarous manner, without 
regarding the plaineſt rules of grammar, uſing ſuch phraſes as 
theſe : — Ut inter eis difſenſio fiat, et diviſis inveniantur, — Una cum 
omnes Benebentani, Oc. T. France was ſtill in a worſe condition, if 
poſſible, in this reſpect: for when Charlemagne, as we are told 
by one of his hiſtorians, began to attempt the reſtoration of 
learning, A. D. 787, the ſtudy of the liberal arts had quite ceaſed 
in that kingdom, and he was obliged to bring all his teachers 
from other countries J. We may judge, that the ſtate of learn- 
ing in Spain, at this time, was no better, by their being obliged 
to make canons againſt ordaining men prieſts or biſhops who 
could neither read, nor ſing pſalms ||. This deplorable decline of 
learning on the continent was partly owing to the eſtabliſhment 
of the Lombards in Italy, and the incurſions of the Saracens in 
France and Spain, and partly to a wrong turn that had been gi- 
yen to the ſtudies of the clergy in all theſe countries. Ever fince 
the reformation that had been made in the muſic of the church by 
Gregory the Great, in the end of the ſixth and the beginning of 
the ſeventh century, great attention had been given to that art, 
till by degrees it became almoſt the only thing to which the cler- 
gy applied, to the total neglect of all ſeverer ſtudies. A great 


number of treatiſes were written by the fathers of the church on 


this ſubjeR, and the beſt ſinger was eſteemed the moſt learned 
man *. When Charlemagne viſited Rome, A. D. 786, the French 
clergy in his retinue were ſo proud of their own ſinging, that they 
challenged the Roman clergy to a muſical combat. The Romans, 


* Bruckeri, Hiſt. philoſoph. t. 3 p. 571. + Murator. Antiq. t. 3. p. 811. 
# Id. ibid. Brucker. ibid. *+* Fabricii Biblioth Lat. t. 1. p- 644. 


after 
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after calling the French fools, ruſtics, blockheads, and many o- 
ther ill names, accepted the challenge, and obtained a complete 
victory, to the great mortification of their antagoniſts “. 

When the muſes were thus expelled from all the countries on 
the continent, they found an aſylum in the Britiſh-ifles, where 
ſeveral perſons applied to the ſtudy of the ſciences, with great ar- 
dour, and no little ſucceſs. The ſchools eſtabliſhed by Archbi- 
ſhop Theodore at Canterbury, and by King Sigeberet in Eaſt-An- 
glia, had produced ſome good ſcholars ; who being advanced to 
the higheſt ſtations, both in church and ſtate, became great en- 
couragers of learning; which having all the charms of novelty, 
was purſued by ſeveral ingenious men with uncomman diligence.. 
Ina King of Weſſex, Offa King of Mercia, Aldfrid King of North- 
umberland, and ſeveral other princes who flouriſhed in this pe- 
riod, were great patrons of learning, and learned men, who en- 
joyed much tranquillity, and were furniſhed with books, in the 
- monaſteries that were then founded. All theſe circumſtances con- 
curring, occaſioned a tranſient gleam of light to ariſe in England 
in the eighth century; which, it muſt be confeſſed, would not 
have appeared very bright, if it had not been both preceded and 
followed by ſuch profound darkneſs. It was to this period that 


Alfred the Great alludes in the following paſſages of his famous 


letter to Wulfſeg Biſhop of London. ** I muſt inform you, my 
dear friend, that I often revolve in my mind the many learned 
* and wiſe men who formerly flouriſhed in the Engliſh nation, 
both among the clergy and laity. How happy were thoſe times ! 
Then the princes governed their ſubjects with great wiſdom, 
according to the word of God, and became famous for their 
wiſe and upright adminiſtration, Then the clergy were equal- 
ly diligent in reading, ſtudying, and teaching; and this coun- 
try was ſo famous for learning, that many came hither from 
foreign parts to be inſtructed. Then (before all was ſpoiled 


* Launcius de ſcholis celeb. c. 1, p. 3. 
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and burnt) the churches and monaſteries were filled gvith li- 
„ braries of excellent books in ſeveral languages. — When I re- 
* fleted on this, I ſometimes wondered that thoſe learned men, 
«© who were ſpread over all England, had not tranſlated the beſt 
<* of theſe books into their native tongue. But then 1 preſently 
** anſwered myſelf, that thoſe wiſe men could not imagine, that 
ever learning would be ſo much neglected as to make this ne- 


< ceſlary, and believed, that the more languages were under- 


* ſtood, the more learning would abound in any country *.“ Ty 
give the reader a juſt idea of the ſtate of learning in this period, of 
which this great prince entertained fo high an opinion, it will be 
neceſſary to give a ſhort ſketch of the perſonal hiſtory, and learn- 
ed labours, of a few who were moſt eminent for their erudition, 
and from their works to collect what ſciences were then cultiva- 


ted, and to what degree of perfection they were brought. 


Life of To- 
dias Biſhop 
of Rocheſter. 


Life of Bede. 


Tobias biſhop of Rocheſter, who flouriſhed in the beginning of 
this century, after having ſtudied feveral years in the monaſtery of 
Glaſſonbury, finiſhed his education at Canterbury, under Arch- 
biſhop Theodore, and his coadjutor Abbot Adrian. In this fa- 


mous ſchool, as we are told by his cotemporary Bede, he made 


great proficiency in all parts of learning, both civil and eccleſia- 
ſtical; and the Greek and Latin languages became as familiar to 
him as his native tongue : An attainment not very common in 
more enlightened times. All the works of this learned prelate pe- 


riſhed in the ſubſequent depredations of the Danes 4. 


Beda the preſbyter, commonly called Venerable Bede, though he 


never attained to any higher ſtation in the church than that of a 


imple monk, was the great luminary of England, and of the 
Chriſtian world, in this century. This excellent perſon was born 
at Weremouth, in the kingdom of Northumberland, A. D. 672, 
and educated in the monaſtery of St Peter, founded at that place 


© Spelman, Vita Elfredi, Append, N- 3. p. 196. 1 Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. 
J. 5. c. 23. t Leland. de ſcript. Britan. t. I, p. 91. 
| about 
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about two years after his birth, by the famous Benedict Biſcop, 
one of the moſt learned men and greateſt travellers of his age *. 
Bede enjoyed great advantages in this monaſtery for the acquiſi- 
tion of knowledge; having the uſe of an excellent library, which 


had been collected by the founder in his travels, and the aſſiſt- 


ance of the beſt maſters. Abbot Benedict himſelf, Ceolfred his 
ſucceſſor, and St John of Beverley, were all his preceptors, and 
took much pleaſure in teaching one who profited ſo much by their 


inſtructions f. Theſe favourable circumſtances concurring with 


an excellent genius, an ardent thirſt for knowledge, and unwea- 
ried diligence in the purſuit of it, enabled him to make uncom- 
mon progreſs. Being no leſs pious than he was learned, he was 


ordained a deacon in the nineteenth year of his age, by John of 


Beverley, then Biſhop of Hexham, afterwards Archbiſhop of York. 
It ſeems to have been about this time that he removed from the 
monaſtery of St Peter's at Weremouth, where he had been edu- 
cated, to that of St Paul's at Iarrow, near the mouth of the river 
Tyne, then newly founded by the ſame Benedict, In this mona- 
ſtery of Iarrow he ſpent the remainder of his life, employing all 
his time (as he himſelf acquaints us) in performing the offices 
of devotion in the church, teaching, reading, and writing }. At 
the age of thirty, A. D. 702, he was ordained a prieſt by the ſame 
pious prelate from whom he had received deacon's orders ||. 
Though Bede contented himſelf with living in a humble ſtation, 
in a little monaſtery, and obſcure corner of the world, the fame 
of his learning had by this time ſpread over all Europe, and the 
ſovereign Pontiff was deſirous of his company and advice in the 
government of the church. This appears from the following paſ- 
ſage of a letter from Pope Sergius to Ceolfred Abbot of Were- 
mouth and Iarrow. — © Some queſtions have ariſen concerning 


ged. ad fin, epitom, Hiſt. Ecclef. et in Vita Abbat. Weremouth, + Bale 
de ſcript. Brit. p. 94. t Bed, ad. fin epit. Hiſt, Ecclef, Id. ibid. 
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never attained to any higher ſtation in the church than that of a 
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and burnt) the churches and monaſteries were filled gvith li- 
< brarics of excellent books in ſeveral languages. — When I re- 
e flected on this, I ſometimes wondered that thoſe learned men, 
„ who were ſpread over all England, had not tranſlated the beſt 


** anſwered myſelf, that thoſe wiſe men could not imagine, that 
ever learning would be ſo much neglected as to make this ne- 
e ceſlary, and believed, that the more languages were under- 
„ ſtood, the more learning would abound in any country *.“ Ty 
give the reader a juft idea of the ſtate of learning in this period, of 
which this great prince entertained ſo high an opinion, it will be 
neceflary to give a ſhort ſketch of the perſonal hiſtory, and learn- 


and from their works to collect what ſciences were then cultiva- 
ted, and to what degree of perfection they were brought. 

Tobias biſhop of Rocheſter, who flouriſhed in the beginning of 
this century, after having ſtudied ſeveral years in the monaſtery of 
Glaſſonbury, finiſhed his education at Canterbury, under Arch- 
biſhop Theodore, and his coadjutor Abbot Adrian. In this fa- 
mous ſchool, as we are told by his cotemporary Bede, he made 


ſtical; and the Greek and Latin languages became as familiar to 


more enlightened times. All the works of this learned prelate pe- 
riſhed in the ſubſequent depredations of the Danes f. 
Beda the preſbyter, commonly called Venerable Bede, though he 


imple monk, was the great luminary of England, and of the 
Chriſtian world, in this century. This excellent perſon was born 
at Weremouth, m the kingdom of Northumberland, A. D. 672, 


* Spelman. Vita Elfredi. Append. Ne 3. p. 196. I Bed, Hiſt, Eccleſ. 
J. 5. c. 23. 1 Leland. de ſcript. Britan. t. f. p. 91. 
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. about two years after his birth, by the famous Benedict Biſcop, 
one of the moſt learned men and greateſt travellers of his age *. 
Bede enjoyed great advantages in this monaſtery for the acquiſi- 


tion of knowledge; having the uſe of an excellent library, which 
had been collected by the founder in his travels, and the aſſiſt- 


ance of the beſt maſters. Abbot Benedict himſelf, Ceolfred his 
ſucceſſor, and St John of Beverley, were all his preceptors, and 
took much pleaſure in teaching one who profited ſo much by their 
inſtructions f. Theſe favourable circumſtances concurring with 
an excellent genius, an ardent thirſt for knowledge, and unwea- 
ried diligence in the purſuit of it, enabled him to make uncom- 
mon progreſs. Being no leſs pious than he was learned, he was 
ordained a deacon in the nineteenth year of his age, by John of 
Beverley, then Biſhop of Hexham, afterwards Archbiſhop of York. 
It ſcems to have been about this time that he removed from the 
monaſtery of St Peter's at Weremouth, where he had been edu- 
cated, to that of St Paul's at Iarrow, near the mouth of the river 
Tyne, then newly founded by the ſame Benedict. In this mona- 
ſtery of Iarrow he ſpent the remainder of his life, employing all 
his time (as he himſelf acquaints us) in performing the offices 
of devotion in the church, teaching, reading, and writing }. At 
the age of thirty, A. D. 702, he was ordained a prieſt by the ſame 
pious prelate from whom he had received deacon's orders ||. 
Though Bede contented himſelf with living in a humble ſtation, 
in a little monaſtery, and obſcure corner of the world, the fame 
of his learning had by this time ſpread over all Europe, and the 
ſovereign Pontiff was defirous of his company and advice in the 


government of the church. This appears from the following paſ- 
ſage of a letter from Pope Sergius to Ceolfred Abbot of Were- 


mouth and Iarrow, — ©* Some queſtions have ariſen concerning 


* Bed. ad fin. epitom, Hiſt- Eccleſ. et in Vita Abbat. Weremouth, + Bale 
de ſcript. Brit. p. 94. + Bed, ad. fin epit. Hiſt, Ecclef, Id. ibid, 
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eccleſiaſtical affairs, which require the moſt ſerious examination 
of men of the greateſt learning. I therefore beſeech and re- 
8 8 re 

* quire you, by the love of God, by your regard to religi 
q you, by 7-3 Sion, 
and by the obedience which you owe to the univerſal church, 
that you do not refuſe to comply with our preſent requiſition, 
„ but, without delay, ſend to the apoſtles Peter and Paul, and to 


me, Beda, the pious ſervant of God, a preſbyter in your mo- 


** naſtery, You may depend upon it, that he {hall be ſent 
* back to you, as ſoon as the ſolemnities of theſe conſultations 
* are happily ended. Conſider, I beſeech you, that whatever 
good may, on this occaſion, be done to the univerſal church, 
by means of his excellent wiſdom, will redound particularly to 


© the honour and advantage of you and your monaſtery .“ A 


noble teſtimony of the high opinion that was entertained of the 
wiſdom and learning of our humble preſbyter in the court of 
Rome. It is evident, however, from Bede's own teſtiinony, that 
he did not go to Rome in conſequence of this requiſition, which 
was probably owing to the death of Pope Sergius, whizh happen- 
ed ſoon after he had written the above letter T. The induſtry of 
this excellent perſon in acquiring knowledge was ſo very great, 
that he made himſelf maſter of every branch of literature that it 
was poſſible for any man to acquire in the age and circumſtances 
in which he lived; nor was his diligence in communicating this 
knowledge, both to his cotemporaries and to poſterity, leſs re- 
markable. This appears from the prodigious number of works 
which he compoſed, on ſO great a variety of ſubjects, that we 

may almoſt venture to affirm, they contain all the learning that 
was then known in the world. Theſe works have been often 
publiſhed in different cities of Europe, as Paris, B Baſil, Cologne, 
&c.; but never in any part of Britain, to which the author was 
ſo great an honour, The only complete edition of Beda's works 


* CG Malmſ. de * reg. Angl. 1. . 4. 3. I See Biographia Britannica, 
artic Beda. | 


that 
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that J have had an opportunity of examining is that at Cologne, Cent. VIII. 
A. D. 1612, in eight volumes in folio. It would require a large 
work to give the reader even an imperfect idea of the erudition 
contained in theſe volumes; and therefore he muſt be contented 
with the catalogue of the ſeveral treatiſes contained in them, which 
he will find in the Appendix “. This will at leaſt make him ac- 
quainted with the ſubjects on which this great man employed his 
pen. Many writers, both ancient and modern, have beſtowed 
the higheſt encomiums on the genius and learning of Bede, 
2M How much (ſays one of the beſt judges of literary merit) was 
« Beda diſtinguithed amongſt the Britiſh monks, who, to ſay the 
c truth, was not only the moſt learned of them, but, the age in 
“ which he lived conſidered, of the whole weſtern world f.“ This 
character, ſo honourable to Bede, is confirmed by many perſons 
of the greateſt name in the republic of letters; while ſome few 
have ſpoke of him in a ſtrain not quite ſo favourable F. But thefe 
laſt appear plainly not to have conſidered the ſtate of the times in 
which he lived, and the diſadvantages under which he laboured, 
comparing him, not with his own cotemporaries, but with the 
learned men of the laſt and preſent century; which is unjuſt, 
After this modeſt and humble preſbyter, the great ornament of his 
age, and of his country, had ſpent a long life in the diligent pur- 
ſuit and communication of ufeful knowledge, and in the practice 
of every virtue, he died in his cell at Iarrow, in a moſt devout 
and pious manner, May 26. A. D. 735 |. The greateſt blemiſh, 
or rather weakneſs, of this great man, was his credulity, and too 
eaſy belief of the many legendary ſtories of miracles which he 


* 


hath inſerted in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory: but this was ſo much 
the character of the age in which he lived, that it required more 
than human ſagacity and ſtrength of mind to guard againſt it. 


* Append, No 4, + Conrin, de Antiquitat, academ diſſertat. 3. 
Biograph Britan. art. Beda not. N. O. Simeon Dunelm. 1. 3. c. 7. 
W. Malmi. I. 1. c. 3. 
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He was called, The ⁊ꝛciſe Saxon, by his cotemporaries, and Vene- 


rable Beda by poſterity; and as long as great modeſty, piety, and 
learning, united in one character, are the objects of veneration a- 


mongſt mankind, the memory of Beda muſt be revered. 


The remarkable decline of learning in England after the death 


4 Beda is painted in very ſtrong colours by one of the beſt of our 


ancient hiſtorians. The death of Beda was fatal to learning, and 
particularly to hiſtory, in England, inſomuch that it may be ſaid, 
e that almoſt all knowledge of paſt events was buried in the ſame 
* grave with him, and hath continued in that condition even to our 
times. There was not ſo much as one Engliſhman left behind him, 
« who emulated the glory which he had acquired by his ſtudies, 
« j;mitated his example, or purſued the path to knowledge which 
he had pointed out. A few indeed of his ſurvivors were good 


men, and not unlearned; but they generally ſpent their lives 


e jn an inglorious ſilence; while the far greateſt number ſunk in- 
* to floth and ignorance, until by degrees the love of learning 
„ was quite extinguiſhed in this iſland for a long time *.“ Seve- 


ral other cauſes, beſides the death of Beda, contributed to bring 


on this deplorable ignorance, and neglect of learning ; particular- 
ly, frequent civil wars, and the deſtructive depredations of the 
Danes; who being Pagans, deſtroyed the monaſteries, burnt their 


libraries, and killed or diſperſed the monks, who were the only ſtu- 


dents in thoſe unhappy times. 

A few of the friends of Beda who ſurvived him, ſupported the 
declining intereſts of learning for a little time, and on that ac- 
count are intitled to a place in this part of our work. The moſt 
confiderable of theſe was Acca Biſhop of Hexham, and Egbert 
Archbiſhop of York. Both theſe prelates were good ſcholars for 
the times in which they flouriſhed, generous patrons of learning 


and learned men, and great collectors of books. Acca excelled in 
the knowledge of the rites and ceremonies of the church, and in 


* W, Malmſ. 1, 1. c. 3. "T3 
church- 
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church-muſic ; both which branches of learning, then in the 
| higheſt eſteem, he acquired at Rome *, Egbert, who was brother 


ro Eadbert King of Northumberland, founded a noble library ar 


York, for the advancement of learning. Alcuinus, who was his 
pupil, and the keeper of this library, ſpeaks of it in ſeveral of his 
letters, as one of the moſt choice and valuable collections of books 
then in the world. In a letter to Eambald, a ſucceſſor of Egbert 
in the ſee of York, he expreſſeth himſelf in this manner: © I 
thank God, my moſt dear ſon, that I have lived to ſee your ex- 
e altation to the government of that church in which I was e- 
« qucated, and to the cuſtody of that ineſtimable treaſure of 
learning and wiſdom which my beloved maſter Archbiſhop 
Egbert left to his ſucceſſors T. O that I had (ſays he in a 

jetter to the Emperor Charlemagne) the uſe of thoſe admirable 
* books on all parts of learning which I enjoyed in my native 
4 country, collected by the induſtry of my beloved maſter Egbert. 
« May it pleaſe your Imperial Majeſty, in your great wiſdom, to 


permit me to ſend ſome of our youth to tranſcribe the moſt va- 


© uable books in that library, and thereby tranſplant the flowers 
„of Britain into France tf.“ It may be ſome ſatisfaction to the 
learned reader to peruſe the poetical catalogue of this ancient libra- 
ry, which he will find below ||. 

Alcuinus, 


* Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 5. c. 20. + W. Malmſ. I. 1. c. 3. 4 Id. ibid. 


Alcuinuss Catalogue of Archbiſhop Egbert's library at York. 


Illic invenies vet: rum veſtigia Patrum ; 

Quidquid habet pro ſe Latio Romanus in orbe, 

Græcia vel quidquid tranſmiſit clara Latinis : 
Hæbraicus vel quod populus bibit imbre ſuperno, 

Africa lucifluo vel quidquid lumine ſparſit. 

Quod Pater Hieronymus, quod ſenſit Hilarius, atque 

Ambroſius Præſul, ſimul Auguſtinus, et ipſe 

Sanctus Athanaſius, quod Oroſius edit avitus: 
Quidquid Gregorius ſummus docet, et Leo Papa; 

N | Baſilius 
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Alcuinus, the writer of theſe epiſtles, flouriſhed in the latter 
part of this century, and was very famous for his genius and eru— 
dition. He was born 1n the north of England, and educated at 
York, under the direction of Archbithop Egbert, as we learn from 
his own letters, in which he frequently calls that great prelate hi; 
beloved maſter, and the clergy of York the companions of his 
youthful ſtudies . As he ſurvived Venerable Bede about ſeventy 
years, it is hardly poſſible that he could have received any part of 
his education under him, as ſome vriters of literary hiſtory have 
affirmed; and it is worthy of obſervation, that he never calls that 


great man his maſter, though he ſpeaks of him with the higheſt 


veneration f. It is not well known to what preferments he had 
attained in the church before he left England, though ſome lay he 
was abbot of Canterbury 4. The occaſion of his leaving his native 
country, was his being ſent on an embaſſy by Offa King of Mer- 
cia, to the Emperor Charlemagne, who contracted ſo great an e- 


Baſilins quidquid, Fulgentius atque coruſcant, 
Caſſiodorus item, Chryſoſtomus atque Johannes; 
Quidquid et Athelmus docuit, quid Beda Magiſter, 
Quæ Victorinus ſcripſere, Boetins ; atque 
Fliſtorici veteres, Pompeius, Plinius, ipſe 
Acer Ariſtoteles, Rhetor atque Tullius ingens; 
Quid quoque Sedulius, vel quid canit ipſe Juvencus, 
tcuinus, et Clemens, Proſper, Paulinus, Arator, 
Quid Fortunatus, vel quid Lactantius edunt; 
Quæ Maro Virgilius, Statius, Lucanus, et auctor 
Artis grammaticæ, vel quid ſcripſere magiſtri; 
Quid Probus atque Focas, Donatus, Priſcianuſve, 
Servius, Euticius, Pompeius, Commenianus, 
Invenies alios perplures, lector, ibidem 
Egregios ſtudiis, arte et ſermone magiſtros, 
Plurima qui claro ſcripſere volumina ſenſu : 
Nomina ſed quorum przſenti in carmine ſcribt 
Longius eſt viſum, quam plectri poſtulet uſus. 
Alcuinus de Pontificibus et Santtis Eccleſiæ Ebor. ape Gale, ht . 720. 


+ Epiſtolæ Alcuini apud lectiones antiquas Caniſii, t. 2. p. 409. + Bale de 
t Biograph. Britan. art, Alcuinus. | 
| ſteem 


ſcript. Britan. cent. 2. c. 17. 
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ſeem and friendſhip for him, that he earneſtly ſolicited, and at 
length prevailed upon him to ſettle in his court, and become his 
preceptor in the ſciences . Alcuinus accordingly inſtructed that 
great prince, in rhetoric, logic, mathematics, and divinity; which 
rendered him one of his greateſt favourites. He was treated with 
« ſo much kindneſs and familiarity (ſays a cotemporary writer) 
« by the Emperor, that the other courtiers called him, by way of 
& eminence, — the Emperors delight .“ Charlemagne employed 
his learned favourite to write ſeveral books againſt the heretical 
opinions of Felix Bithop of Urgel in Catalonia, and to defend the 
orthodox faith againſt that hereſiarch, in the council of Franc- 
fort, A. D. 894; which he performed to the entire ſatisfaction of 
the Emperor and council, and even to the conviction of Felix and 
his followers, who abandoned their errors T. The Emperor con- 
ſulted chiefly with Alcuinus on all things relating to religion and 
learning, and, by his advice, did many great things for the ad- 
vancement of both. An academy was eſtabliſhed in the Imperial 
palace, over which Alcuinus preſided, and in which the princes 
and prime nobility were educared; and other academies were e- 
ſtabliſhed in the chief towns of Italy and France, at his in- 
ſtigation, and under his inſpeRion ||. * France (ſays one of our 
* beſt writers of literary hiſtory) is indebted to Alcuinus for all 
* the polite learning ir boaſted of in that and the following ages. 
© The univerſities of Paris, Tours, Fulden, Soiſſons, and many 
others, owe to him their origin and increaſe; thoſe of whom 
* he was not the ſuperior and founder, being at leaſt enlightened 


** by his doctrine and example, and enriched by the benefits he 


E 
** procured for them from Charlemagne **,” After Alcuinus had 
{ſpent many years in the moſt intimate familiarity with the great- 
eſt prince of his age, he at length, with great difficulty, obtain- 


* W. Malmſ. I. 1. c. 3. + Murat. Antiq. t. 1. p. 131. I Du Pin 
Hiſt, Eccleſ. cent. 8. | Crevier Hiſt. Univerſit. de Paris, t. 1. p. 26. &c. 


** Cave Hiſt, literar, ſec, 8. p. 496. 
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Mayue, : 


ed leave to retire from court to his abbey of St Martin's at Tours, 


ing and religion, and conſtantly employed in contriving and ex- 
cecuting the nobleſt deſigns for their advancement *. Some of theſe 


ving ſcripture- names to princes) breathe ſo excellent a ſpirit, and 


the inclination of laying one of them before the reader, in the fol- 
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Here he kept up a conſtant correfpondence by letters with Charle- 
magne; from which it appears, that both the Emperor and his 
learned friend were animated with the moſt ardent love to learn- 


letters of Alcuinus (which are directed to Charlemagne, under the 
name of King David, according to the cuſtom of that age of gi- 


throw ſo much light on the ſtate of learning, that I cannot reſiſt 


lowing free tranſlation, which I confeſs falls much ſhort of the 
ſpirit and elegance of the original Latin. 


* To his moſt pious, excellent, and honoured Lord, King 
** David, | 
„ Flaccus Alcuinus wiſheth everlaſting health and felicity in 
** Chriſt. 
* The contemplation, O moſt excellent Prince! of that pure 
and virtuous friendſhip with which you honour me, fills my 
„ mind at all times with the moſt abundant comfort; and I che- 
* Triſh in my heart, as its moſt precious treaſure, the remem- 
e brance of your goodneſs, and the image of that benign and 
*© gracious countenance with which you entertain your friends. 
In my retirement, it is the greateſt joy of my life to hear of 
your proſperity; and therefore I have ſent this young gentle- 
** man to bring me an exact account of your affairs, that I may 
have reaſon to ſing the loudeſt praiſes to my Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
* for your felicity. But why do I ſay that I may have reaſon? 
— the whole Chriſtian world hath reaſon to praiſe Almighty 
God, with one voice, that he hath raiſed up ſo pious, wiſe, and 
juſt a prince, to govern and protect it in theſe moſt dangerous 
times; a prince who makes it the whole joy of his heart, and 


Epiſtolæ Alcuini apud antiq. lection. Caniſi,, t. 2. 
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mote every thing that is good; to advance the glory of God, 


and ſpread the knowledge of the Chriſtian religion into the moſt 


diſtant corners of the world. 
Perſevere, O my moit dear and amiable prince, in your moſt 


honourable courſe, in making the improvement of your ſub- 
jets in knowledge, virtue, and happineſs, the great object of 
your purſuit ; for this ſhall redound to your glory and your fe- 
licity in the great day of the Lord, and in the eternal ſociety of 
his ſaints, Such noble deſigns and glorious efforts, you may 
depend upon it, ſhall not go unrewarded; for though the life 
of man is ſhort, the goodneſs of God is infinite, and he will 
recompenſe our momentary toils with joys which ſhall never 


end. How precious then is time! and how careful ſhould we 


be, that we do not loſe by our indolence, thoſe immortal feli- 
cities which we may obtain by the active virtues of a good life! 

© The employments of your Alcuinus in his retreat are ſuited 
to his humble ſphere; but they are neither inglorious nor un- 
profitable. I ſpend my time in the halls of St Martin, in teach- 


ing ſome of the noble youths under my care the intricacies of 


grammar, and inſpiring them with a taſte for the learning of 
the ancients; in deſcribing to others the order and revolutions 
of thoſe ſhining orbs which adorn the azure vault of heaven ; 
and in explaining to others the myſteries of divine wiſdom, 
which are contained in the holy ſcriptures; ſuiting my inſtruc- 


tions to the views and capacities of my ſcholars, that I may 


train up many to be ornaments to the church of God, and to 
the court of your Imperial Majeſty. In doing this I find a great 
want of ſeveral things, particularly of thoſe excellent books in 
all arts and ſciences which J enjoyed in my native country, 
through the expence and care of my great maſter Egbert, May 


1t therefore pleaſe your Majeſty, animated with the moſt ardent 


love of learning, to permit me to {end ſome of our young gen- 
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tlemen into England, to procure for us thoſe books which we 
want, and tranſplant the flowers of Britain into France, that 
their fragrance may no longer be confined to York, but may 
perfume the palaces of Tours. 

I need not put your Majeſty in mind, how earneſtly we are 
exhorted in the holy ſcriptures to the purſuit of wiſdom; than 
which nothing is more conducive to a pleaſant, happy, and 
honourable life; nothing a greater preſervative from vice; no- 
thing more becoming or more neceilary to thoſe eſpecially who 
have the adminiſtration of public affairs, and the government of 


empires. Learning and wiſdom exalt the low, and give addi- 


tional luſtre to the honours of the great, By wiſdom kings reign, 
and princes decree juſtice, Ceaſe not then, O Moſt Gracious King! 
to preſs the young nobility of your court to the eager purſuit 
of wiſdom and learning in their youth, that they may attain 
to an honourable old age, and a bleſſed immortality. For my | 
own part, I will never ceaſe, according to my abilities, to ſow 


the ſeeds of learning in the minds of your ſubjects in theſe 


parts; mindful of the ſaying of the wiſeſt man, In the morning 
fow thy ſeed, and in the evening with-hold not thme hand; for 
thou knoweft not whether ſhall proſper, either this or that, To do 
this hath been the moſt delightful employment of my whole 
life. In my youthful years, I ſowed the ſeeds of learning in the 
flouriſhing ſeminaries of my native ſoil of Britain, and in my 
old age I am doing the ſame in France; praying to God, that 
they may ſpring up and flouriſh in both countries. I know al- 
ſo, O prince beloved of God, and praiſed by all good men! 
that you exert all your influence in promoting the intereſts of 
learning and religion ; more noble in your actions than in your 
royal birth. May the Lord Jeſus Chriſt preſerve and proſper 
you in all your great deſigns, and at length bring you to the 
enjoyment of celeſtial glory *.“ How few princes enjoy the 


L.ectiones Antiq. Caniſ. t. 2. 


happinets 
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happineſs of ſuch a nr or have the wiſdom and vir- 


tue to encourage it! 
Alcuinus compoſed many treatiſes on a great variety of ſubjects, 


in a ſtyle much ſuperior in purity and elegance to that of the ge- 


nerality of writers in the age in which he flouriſhed . Charle- 


magne often ſolicited him, with all the warmth of a moſt affec- 
tionate friend, to return to court, and favour him with his com- 
pany and advice; but he ſtill excuſed himſelf; and nothing could 
draw him from his retirement in his Abbey of St Martin in 
Tours, where he died A. D. 804. 

Though Beda and Alcuinus were unqueſtionably the brighteſt 
luminaries, not only of England, but of the Chriſtian world, in 
the eighth century; yet there were ſome other natives of Britain 
who made no inconſiderable figure in the republic of letters in 
this period; and are therefore intitled to have their names at leaſt 
| preſerved in the hiſtory : of their country. Boniface, the firſt arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, was a native of Britain; but whether of South 
or North Britain, is not agreed f. He received his education in 
ſeveral Engliſh monaſteries, and became famous for his genius 
and learning. Being ordained a prieſt in the firſt year of this 
century, he was ſoon after inſpired with the zeal of propagating 
the goſpel among thoſe nations of Europe who were {till Heathens. 
With this view, he left his native country A. D. 704, and travel- 
led into Germany, where he ſpent about fifty years in preaching 
the goſpel with equal zeal and ſucceſs, making many converts, 
and founding many churches. To encourage him in his labours, 


he was conſecrated a biſhop by Pope Gregory II. A. D. 723, and 


appointed archbiſhop of Mentz A. D. 732 by Gregory III. Boni- 
face being conſidered as the apoſtle of Germany, had great autho- 
rity in all the churches of that country, and preſided in ſeveral 


councils; but was at laſt barbarouſly murdered by ſome Pagans 


* Piograph. Britan. in Alcuin, + Cave Hiſt. Literar. p. 480, Mackenzie's 
Scots Writers, p. 35. | | | 
U us | | near 
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Cen: VINE. * tlemen into England, to procure for us thoſe books which we 
Want, and tranſplant the flowers of Britain into France, that 
their fragrance may no longer be confined to York, but may 


_£ perfume the palaces of Tours. 
I need not put your Majeſty in mind, how earneſtly we are 
„ exhorted in the holy ſcriptures to the purſuit of wiſdom ; than 
* which nothing is more conqucive to a pleaſant, happy, and 
** honourable life; nothing a greater preſervative from vice; no- 
thing more becoming or more neceſſary to thoſe eſpecially who 
have the adminiſtration of public affairs, and the government of 
* empires. Learning and wiſdom exalt the low, and give addi- 
{© tional luſtre to the honours of the great. By wiſdom kings reign, 
* ond princes decree juſtice. Ceaſe not then, O Moſt Gracious King! 
„to preſs the young nobility of your court to the eager purſuit 
© of wiſdom and learning in their youth, that they may attain 
* to an honourable old age, and a bleſſed immortality. For my 
* own part, I will never ceaſe, according to my abilities, to ſow 
the ſeeds of learning in the minds of your ſubjects in theſe 
parts; mindful of the ſaying of the wiſeſt man, In the mor ning 
0 Do thy feed, and in the evening with-hold not thine hand; for 
| ©. thou knoweſft not whether ſhall proſper, either this or that, To do 
* this hath been the moſt delightful employment of my whole 
| life. In my youthful years, I ſowed the ſeeds of learning in the 
| ** flourithing ſeminaries of my native ſoil of Britain, and in my 
| old age I am doing the ſame in France; praying to God, that 
they may ſpring up and flouriſh in both countries. I know al- 
[ ** ſo, O prince beloved of God, and praiſed by all good men ! 
* ( that you exert all your influence in promoting the intereſts of 
„ | | learning and religion; more noble in your actions than in your 
“royal birth. May the Lord Jeſus Chriſt preſerve and proſper 
| , * you in all your great deſigns, and at length bring you to the 
| | d enjoyment of celeſtial glory “.“ How few princes enjoy the 
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tue to encourage it 
Alcuinus compoled many treatiſes on a great variety of ſubjects, 
in a ſtyle much ſuperior in purity and elegance to that of the ge- 
nerality of writers in the age in which he flouriſhed *. Charle- 
magne often ſolicited him, with all the warmth of a moſt affec- 
tionate friend, to return to court, and favour him with his com- 
pany and advice; but he {till excuſed himſelf; and nothing could 
draw him from his retirement in his Abbey of St Martin in 
Tours, where he died A. D. 804. 
Though Beda and Alcuinus were unqueſtionably the brighteſt 
luminaries, not only of England, but of the Chriſtian world, in 
the eighth century ; yet there were ſome other natives of Britain 
who made no inconſiderable figure in the republic of letters in 
this period; and are therefore intitled to have their names at leaſt 
preſerved in the hiſtory of their country, Boniface, the firſt arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, was a native of Britain; but whether of South 
or North Britain, is not agreed F. He received his education in 
ſeveral Enghſh monaſteries, and became famous for his genius 
and learning. Being ordained a prieſt in the firſt year of this 
century, he was ſoon after inſpired with the zeal of propagating 
the goſpel among thoſe nations of Europe who were ſtill Heathens. 
With this view, he left his native country A. D. 704, and travel- 
led into Germany, where he ſpent about fifty years in preaching 
the goſpel with equal zeal and ſucceſs, making many converts, 
and founding many churches. To encourage him in his labours, 
he was conſecrated a biſhop by Pope Gregory II. A. D. 723, and 
appointed archbiſhop of Mentz A. D. 732 by Gregory III. Boni- 
face being conſidered as the apoſtle of Germany, had great autho- 
rity in all the churches of that country, and preſided in ſeveral 
councils; but was at laſt barbarouſſy murdered by ſome Pagans 


0 Piograph. Britan. in Alcuin, + Cave Hiſt. Literar. p. 480. Mackenzie's 
Scots writers, p. 35. 
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near Utrecht, June 5. A. D. 754, in the e:zghty-fourth year of his 
age. This active prelate, in the courſe of his long life, beſides 
ſome other works, wrote a great number of letters, which have 
been collected and publiſhed by Serarius, and contain many cu- 
rious things. Willibald, the nephew and fellow-labourer of 
Boniface, was a man of learning, and wrote the life of his uncle +, 
Eddius, a monk of Canterbury, who flouriſhed in this century, 


was very famous for his {kill in church-muſic, a ſcience much 


eſteemed and cultivated in thoſe times, and wrote the life of Wil- 
fred Archbiſhop of York, which hath been publiſhed by Dr Gale g. 
Dungal and Clement, two Scotchmen, were very famous for their 
learning in the latter part of this century, and taught the ſciences. 
in Italy and France with much reputation, under. the patronage. 
of Charlemagne ||. But it would be improper to be more parti- 


"cular in our enumeration of the learned men of this century, 


The ſciences commonly taught and. ſtudied in this age were few 
and imperfect. It ſeems to have been in this period that the fa- 
mous diviſion of the ſeven liberal arts or ſciences into the Him and 
guadrivium took place. The trivium comprehended grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic; the guadrivium, muſic, arithmetic, geometry, 
and aſtronomy, according to the barbarous verſes quoted below **. 
John of Saliſbury, who flouriſhed in the twelfth century, ſpeaks. 
of this diviſion of the ſciences as of very great antiquity in his. 
time. The ſciences are divided (ſays he) into the 7trivi and 
* guadrivii; which were ſo much admired by our anceſtors in 
former ages, that they imagined they comprehended all wit- 
* dom and learning, and were ſufficient for the ſolution of all 
** queſtions, and the removing of all difficulties : for whoever un- 


* Du Pin Eccleſ. Hiſt, cent. 8. Id. ibid. + Scriptores xv. Hiſlor. 
Britan. t. 1. p- 40. Murator. Antiq. t. 3. c. 85. &c, | * 


** Gramm. lequitur, Dia. vera docet, Riel. verba colorat, 
Mef. canit, Ar. numerat, Ces. ponderat, 4/2. colit aſtra. 
Brucker Hiſt, Philsf. t. 3. p. 597. 
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derſtood the frivii (grammar, rhetoric, and logic) could ex- 
plain all manner of books without a teacher; but he who was 
further advanced, and comprehended alſo the guadrivi, (muſic, 
« arithmetic, geometry, and aſtronomy), could anſwer all que- 


$ --Þ 


* 
«ae 


e ſtions, and unfold all the ſecrets of nature *. How ancient is 


the art of concealing ignorance under ſpecious pretences to know- 
ledge! Natural and experimental philoſophy was totally neglect- 


ed; nor were the foundations and principles of morals any part of 


the ſtudy of the learned in this period T. The learned reader will 
find a very curious poetical catalogue of the ſciences taught in the 
academy of York, in the work quoted below . 

The narrow limits, and very imperfect ſtate of the ſciences in 
this age, were owing to various cauſes ; but eſpecially to the to- 
tal neglect, or rather contempt, of learning, by the laity of all 
ranks ; the greateſt princes being, for the moſt part, quite illite- 


rate. After what hath been ſaid of the learning of Charlemagne, 


who was unqueſtionably the greateſt monarch and wiſeſt man of 
his age, it will no doubt ſurpriſe the reader to hear, that his edu- 


cation had been ſo much neglected, that he could not write, and 


that he was forty-five years of age when he began to ſtudy the 
ſciences under Alcuinus ||. From this example, we may form 


ſome judgement of the education and learning, or rather igno- 


rance, of the other princes and nobles of Europe in thole times. 
Learning then being wholly in the hands of the clergy, and a very 
ſmall portion of it being ſufficient to enable them to perform the 
offices of the church with tolerable decency, few, very few of 
them, aſpired to any more. Nor have we any reaſon to be ſurpri- 
ſed at this, when we conſider the difficulty of procuring books. 


and maſters, and paining even a ſmattering of the ſciences; aud 
that when it was gained, it contributed little to their credit, and 
* Joan. Salif, Metalog. I. 1. c. 12, + Bruckeri Hiſt. philoſoph. t. 3. p. 599. 


t Alcuinus de Pontificibus et Sanctis Eccleſ. Ebor, apud Gale, p. 723, | Egin-: 
hard, Vita Carol Magni. c. 25, 
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nothing to their preferment, as there were ſo few who were ca- 
pable of diſcerning literary merit, or diſpoſed to reward it. 
Learning, which had begun to dechne in England about the 
middle of the eighth century, was almoſt quite extinguiſhed in 
the beginning of the ninth; and that profound darkneſs which 
had been a little diſſipated by the appearance of a few extraordi- 
nary men, as Aldhelm, Beda, Egbert, and Alcuinus, returned a- 


gain, and reſumed its dominion over the minds of men. Many 


of the monaſteries, which were the only ſeats of learning, had by 
this time been deſtroyed, either by the Danes or by the civil wars, 
their libraries burnt, and the monks diſperſed. This was particu- 
larly the caſe in the kingdom of Northumberland, where learning 
had flouriſhed moſt, as we are informed by the following paſſages 
in the letters of Alcuinus, preſerved by William of Malmſbury, 
To the clergy of York he writes : — © I call God to witneſs, that 
it was not the love of gold that carried me into France, or that 
e detains me there; but the wretched and deplorable ſtate of your 


church.“ To Offa King of Mercia: — © I was ready to return 


into my native country of Northumberland loaded with preſents 
*© by Charlemagne; but upon the intelligence I have received, I 
think it better to remain where I am, than venture myſelf in a 


country where no man can enjoy ſecurity, or proſecute his ſtu- 


% dies. For, lo! their churches are demoliſhed by the Pagans, 
& their altars polluted with impiety, their monaſteries defiled with 
„ adulteries, and the land wet with the blood of its nobles and 
* princes *. From hence it appears (ſays Malmſbury) how ma- 
ny calamities were brought upon England through the neglect of 
learning, and the other vices of its inhabitants, As the devaſta- 
tions of the Danes were gradually carried into all parts of England 
in the courſe of this century, the monaſteries, and other feats of 
learning, were every where laid in the duſt, and the very lait 
olimmerings of literary knowledge almoſt quite extinguiſhed. Of 


* W. Malm. J. 1. c. 3. thi 
this 
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this we have the fulleſt evidence in the following paſſage of a Cent. IX. 
jetter of Alfred the Great to Wulfsig Biſhop of Worceſter. *© ae! 
% my acceſſion to the throne, (A. D. 871), all knowledge and 

learning was extinguiſhed i in the Englith nation: inſomuch that 

&« there were very few to the ſouth of the Humber who under- 

e ſtood the common prayers of the church, or were capable of 

e tranſlating a ſingle ſentence of Latin into Englith; but to the 

« ſouth of the Thames, I cannot recollect ſo much as one who 

could do this *.“ Another cotemporary writer gives the fol- 

lowing melancholy account of the ſtate of learning in this period. 

In our days, thoſe who diſcover any taſte for learning, or de- 

« fire of knowledge, are become the objects of contempt and ha- 

« tred; their conduct is viewed with jealous eyes; and if any 

“ blemiſh is detected in their behaviour, it is imputed, not to the 

4 frailty of human nature, but to the nature of their ſtudies, and 

« their affectation of being wiſer than their neighbours. By this 

means, thoſe few who have really a love to learning, are de- 

« terred from engaging in the noble purſuit, through the dread of 

that reproach and ignominy to which it would expoſe them f.“ 

When learning was in this condition, we cannot expect to mect Life of John 
with many learned men who merit a place in the annals of their ä 
country. Accordingly we do not find above one or two among 
the people of this iſland from the death of Alcuinus, A. D. 804, to 
the acceſſion of Alfred, A. D. 871, who attained to any degree of 
literary fame. The moſt learned man in Europe, however, in 
this dark period, was a native of Britain, and moſt probably of 
the town of Air in Scotland. This was Johannes Scotus Erigena, 
ſo called from his country, and the place of his birth ; and furna- 

med the Miſe, on account of his ſuperior knowledge and erudi- 
tion 4. This ingenious man, who was probably born about the 
beginning of this century, ſeeing his own country involved in 
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great darkneſs and confuſion, and affording no means of acqui- 
ring that knowledge after which he thirſted, travelled into foreign 
parts, and, if we may believe ſome writers, into Greece, where 
he acquired the knowledge of the Greek language and of the Greek 
; which were very rare accompliſhments in thoſe 
times . © In whatever manner (ſays one of the beſt writers of 
9 e hiſtory) he acquired the knowledge of languages and 
** philoſophy, it is very certain that he had not only a very plea- 


© fant and facetious, but alſo a very acute and penetrating ge- 


„ nius; that in philoſophy he had no ſuperior, and in languages 


no equal, in the age in which he flouriſhed +.” Theſe uncom- 


mon accempliſhments, together with his wit and pleaſantry, 
which rendered his converſation as agreeable as 1t was inſtructive, 
procured him an invitation from Charles the Bald, King of France, 
the greateſt patron of learning and learned men in that age. Sco- 
tus accepted of this invitation, and lived ſeveral years in the court 

of that great prince, on a footing of the moſt intimate friendſhip 
and familiarity, ſleeping often in the royal apartment, and dining 


dlaily at the royal table. We may judge of the freedom which he 


uſed with Charles, by the following repartee, preſerved by one 


of our ancient hiſtorians. As the King and Scotus were ſitting 


one day at table oppoſite to each other, after dinner, drinking a 
chearful glaſs, the philoſopher having ſaid ſomething that was not 


quite agreeable to the rules of French politeneſs, the King, in a 
merry humour, aſked him, Pray what is between a Scot and a 
fot? To which he anſwered, Nothing but the table 4. The 


King, ſays the hiſtorian, laughed heartily, and was not in the 
leaſt offended, as he made it a rule never to be angry with his 
maſter, as he always called Scotus. But Charles valued this great 
man for his wiſdom and learning ſtill more than for his wit, and 
retained him about his perſon, not only as an agreeable compa- 


* Baleus Ce ſcript. Britan. p. 114. + Bruckeri Hiſt. Philoſoph. t. 3. p. 615+ 


+ Hovedeni Annal. ad an. 866. ü 
nion, 
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nion, but as his preceptor in the ſciences, and his beſt counſellor 
in the moſt arduous affairs of government. At the defire of his 
royal friend and patron, Scotus compoſed ſeveral works while he 
reſided in the court of France; which procured him many admi- 
rers on the one hand, and many adverſaries on the other; eſpe- 
cially among the clergy, to whom his notions on ſeveral ſubjects 
did not appear perfectly orthodox. His books on predeſtination 


and the euchariſt in particular were ſuppoſed to contain many 


bold and dangerous poſitions; and a croud of angry monks and 
others wrote againſt them. While he was engaged in theſe diſ- 
putes, an incident happened which drew upon him the diſplea- 
ſure of the Sovereign Pontiff, Michael Balbus, the Greek Empe- 
ror, had ſent a copy of the works of Dionyſius the Philoſopher to 
the Emperor Lewis the Pious, A. D. 824, as a moſt valuable pre- 
ſent. This was eſteemed an ineſtimable treaſure in France, be- 
cauſe it was ignorantly believed to be the work of Dionyſius the 


| Areopagite, the pretended apoſtle of the French; but being in 


Greek, it was quite unintelligible, Charles rhe Bald, the ſon and 
ſucceſſor of Lewis, defirous of peruſing this work, employed his 
friend Scotus to tranſlate it into Latin; which he undertook, and 
accompliſhed, without conſulting the Pope. This, with the for- 
mer ſuſpicions of his heterodoxy, gave ſo great offence to his Holi- 
neſs, that he wrote a very angry letter to the King of France, re- 


queſting, or rather commanding him, to ſend Scotus to Rome, to 


_ undergo a trial. I have been informed (ſays the Pope in his 
letter) that one John, a Scotchman by birth, hath lately 
* tranſlated into Latin the work of Dionyſius the Areopagite, con- 
** cerning the divine names, and the celeſtial hierarchy, which he 
* ſhould have ſent to me for my approbation, according to cu- 
* ſtom. This was the more neceſſary, becauſe the ſaid John, 
though a man of great learning, is reported not to think right- 
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ly in ſome things *.“ But Charles had too great an affection 
for his learned and agreeable companion to truſt him in the hands 
of the incenſed Pontiff. The moſt capital work of this John Scot 
was his book concerning the nature of things, or the diviſion of 
natures ; which, after lying long in MS. was at length publiſhed 
by Dr Thomas Gale. This was in ſeveral reſpects the moſt cu- 
rious literary production of that age, being written with a meta- 
phyſical ſubtlety and acuteneſs then unknown in Europe. This 
acuteneſs Scotus had acquired by reading the writings of the 
Greek philoſophers; and by his uſing the ſubtleties and refine- 
ments of logic in the diſcuſſion of rheological ſubjets, he became 
the father of that ſcholaſtic divinity, whzgh made fo diſtinguiſhed 
a figure in the middle ages, and r its ground ſo long. 

The criticiſm of one of our ancient hiſtorians on this work is not 
unjuſt. His book, intitled, 7he diviſion of natures, is of great 
* uſe in ſolving many intricate and perplexing queſtions; if we 
{© can forgive him for deviating from the path of the Latin philo- 
„ ſophers and divines, and purſuing that of the Greeks. It was 
* this that made him appear a heretic to many; and it muſt be 
*© confeſſed, that there are many things in it which, at firſt ſight 
<* atleaſt, ſeem to be contrary to the Catholic faith F.” Of this 
kind are his opinions about God and the univerſe; which have e- 
vidently too great a reſemblance to the Pantheiſm of Spinoza. Sco- 
tus was not free from that learned vanity which make men delight 
in ſuch paradoxes as are commonly no better than impious or ridicu- 
lous abſurdities. The following ſhort quotations from this work 
will abundantly juſtify theſe ſtrictures. ** All things are God, and 
*© God is all things. When we ſay that God created all things, 
*© we mean only, that God is in all things, and that he is the ef- 


** ſence of all things, by which they exiſt. The univerſe 1s both 


eternal and created, and neither did its eternity precede its 


* Aub, Mirzus ad Gemblacen, c. 93. p. 104. + Hovedeni Annal. ad ann. 883. 
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& creation, nor its creation precede its eternity *, The philoſo- 
phical and theological ſyſtem of Scotus appears to have been this 
in a few words: That the univerſe, and all things which it com- 
« prehends, were not only virtually, but eſſentially in God; that 
e they flowed from him from eternity; and ſhall, at the con- 


« {ummation of all things, be reſolved again into him, as into 
their great fountain and origin. After the reſurrection, (fays 


he), nature, and all its cauſes, ſhall be reſolved into God, and 


„then nothing ſhall exiſt but God alone .“ Theſe opinions 


were far enough from being agreeable to the Catholic faith; and 
therefore we need not be ſurpriſed to hear, that the Pope Hono- 
rius III. publiſhed a bull, commanding all the copies of this book 


that could be found, to * ſent to Rome, in order to be burnt; 


« becauſe (ſays his Holineſs) it is quite full of the worms of he- 
„ retical pravity 4.“ The concluding ſcene of the hiſtory of this 


learned and ingenious man is involved in darkneſs and uncertain- 


ty. Some Engliſh hiſtorians affirm, that after the death of his 
great patron Charles the Bald, he came over into England, at the 
invitation of Alfred the Great; that he taught ſome time in the 
univerſity of Oxford; from whence he retired to the abbey of 
Malmſbury, where he was murdered by his ſcholars with their 
penknives ||. But theſe writers ſeem to have confounded John 


Scot Erigena with another John Scot, who was an Engliſhman, 


cotemporary with Alfred, taught at Oxford, and was ſlain by the 
monks of the abbey of Ethelingey, of which he was abbot *. It 
is molt probable that Erigena ended his days in France FF. 


The reign of Alfred the Great, from A. D. 871 to A. D. gor, 


is a moſt memorable period in the annals of learning, and affords 
more materials for literary hiſtory than two or three centuries ei- 


* Jo. Scoti Erigenz de diviſione naturæ, libri quinque, p. 42. 111. 128. + Id. 
ibid p. 232. t Alberic, Chron. ad ann. 1225. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 4. 
Hoveden. Anna) ad ann, 866. ** Aſſerius in vita Allredi, ++ Hiſtoire 
literaire de la France, ſiecle 9. | 
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Cent IX. ther before or after, ſhining with all the warmth and luſtre of the 

1 brighteſt day of ſummer, amidſt the gloom of a long, dark, and 
ſtormy winter. Every friend to learning, and the improvement 
of the human mind, muſt wiſh to ſee the literary merits of this 
excellent prince ſet in a fair and juſt light, for the honour of hu- 

mamaan nature, and an example to all ſucceeding princes, 

Literary hi- Alfred the Great appeared at a time, and in circumſtances, the 
_ ci At moſt unfavourable that can be conceived for the acquiſition of 
knowledge, being born when his country was involved in the 

moſt profound darkneſs, and deplorable confuſion, when the {mall 

remains of ſcience that were left were wholly confined to cloiſters, 

and learning was. conſidered rather as a reproach than an honour 
to a prince. Accordingly we find that his education was totally 
neglected in this reſpect : and though he was carefully inſtructed 

in the art of hunting, in which he attained to great dexterity, he 

was not taught to know one letter from another till he was above 

twelve years of age; when a book was put into his hand by a 
| kind of accident, rather than any formed deſign. The Queen, his 
1 | mother, one day being in company with her four ſons, of which 
Alfred was the youngeſt, and having a book of Saxon poems in 
her hand, beautifully written and illuminated, obſerved, that the 
| | royal youths were charmed with the beauty of the book ; upon: 
0 which ſhe ſaid, — I will make a preſent of this book to him who 
{ ** ſhall learn to read it ſooneſt.” Alfred immediately took fire, 
and applied to learn to read with ſuch ardour, that in a very little 
time he both read and repeated the poem to the Queen, and re- 
cerved it for his reward &. From that moment he was ſeized with 
an inſatiable thirſt for knowledge, and reading and ſtudy became 
his chief dehght. But ſtill he met with great difficulties in the 
proſecution of his ſtudies for want of proper helps. I have 
heard him (fays Aſſerius) lament it with many ſighs, as the 
** greateſt misfortune of his life, that when he. was young, and 


*. Afr, de Alredi rebus geſlis, p. 5. edit. a Camden. 
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&© had leiſure for ſtudy, he could not find maſters to inſtruct him; 
e becauſe at that time there were few or none among the Weſt- 
« Saxons who had any learning, or could ſo much as read with 

4 propriety and eaſe *.” For ſome years before, and ſeveral years 
after his acceſſion to the throne, he was ſo incellantly engaged in 


wars againſt the Danes, and in other affairs of ſtate, that he had 


but little time for ſtudy ; but of that little he did not loſe a mo- 
ment, carrying a. book continually in his boſom, to which he ap- 
plied whenever he had an opportunity f. When he was advan- 
ced in life, and had reſtored the tranquillity of his country by the 
ſubmiſſion of the Danes, he was ſo far from relaxing, that he re- 
doubled his efforts to improve his mind in knowledge, devoting 


a conſiderable portion of his time to ſtudy, and employing all his 


leiſure-hours in. reading, or hearing others read.. By this in- 
ceſſant application to ſtudy, this excellent prince became one of 
the greateſt ſcholars of the age in which he flouriſhed: He is ſaid 
to have ſpoken the Latin language with as much eaſe and fluency. 


as his native tongue, and underſtood, but did not ſpeak Greek. 


He was an eloquent orator, an acute philoſopher, an.excellent hi- 


| ſtorian, mathematician, muſician, and architect, and the prince: 
of the Saxon poets. ||. 


Alfred did not proſecute his ſtudies with all this ardour merely 
as a private man, and for his own improvement only, but. as a 
great prince, and for the improvement of his ſubjects, whoſe ig- 
norance he viewed with much compaſſion. Conſcious that the re- 
vival of learning in a country where it was quite extinct, was too 
arduous a taik even for the greateit monarch, without aſſiſtance, 
he was at great pains to find out learned men in other countries, 
whom he invited to ſettle in his court and kingdom. Thole who. 
accepted his invitations, he received in the kindeſt manner, treat- 
ed with the moſt engaging familiarity, and loaded with the great-- 


W. Weſtm. A. D. 871. 
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eſt favours. Some of theſe learned men he kept about his own 
perſon, as the companions of his ſtudies, and to aſſiſt him in the 


inſtruction of his own ſons, and of the ſons of his nobility, Who 


were educated with them in his palace; while he ſtationed others 


of them in thoſe places where they might be moſt uſeful *, As 


theſe ſcholars, though in a humbler ſtation, were the aſſociates of 
the illuſtrious Alfred in the revival of learning, they merit our 
grateful remembrance 1n this place. 

Aſſer, a monk of St David's in Wales, was one of Alfred's great- 


eſt favourites, and wrote his life, to which we are chiefly indebt- 


ed for our knowledge of the actions and character of this great 
prince. Alfred having heard this monk much celebrated for his 


learning, invited him to his court; and was ſo charmed with his 


converſation at the firſt interview, that he earneſtly preſſed him to 
come and hve conſtantly with him, To this the monk, not being 
his own maſter, could not agree; 'but at length, with the conſent 
of his monaſtery, it was ſettled, that he ſhould ſpend one half of 
every year at St David's, and the other at the court of England; 
where he employed much of his time in reading with the King, 
who rewarded him with three rich abbeys, and many noble pre- 


ſents 7. 
Grimbald, a monk of Rheims in France, was another of the 


learned men whom Alfred invited to his court, to aſſiſt him in his 
own ſtudies, and in reviving the ſtudy of letters among his ſub- 


jets. This monk was particularly famous for his theological and 
eccleſiaſtical learning, and his {kill in church-muſic; which ren- 
dered him a valuable acquiſition to Alfred, and a uſeful inſtru- 
ment in promoting his defigns for the reſtoration of learning, as 
we ſhall ſee by and by . He procured another learned man from 
Old Saxony on the continent, who was named John Scot, and is 
by many writers confounded with John Scot Erigena, though he 


* Afr, ibid. * 3+ Wd, hid. p. f. 4 1d. ibid. p. 14. 
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das evidently a different perſon *, Plegmund Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, Werefred Bithop of Worceſter, Dunwulph Bithop of 
Wincheſter, Wulfſig and Ethelſtan Biſhops of London, and Were- 
bert Bithop of Cheſter, were among the learned men who aſſiſted 
Alfred in his ſtudies, and in promoting the intereſts of learning 
among his ſubjects T. | 

By the aſliſtance of theſe ingenious men, and his own indefa- 
tigable application, Alfred acquired a very uncommon degree of 
erudition; which he employed, like a great and good prince, in 


compoſing ſome original works, and tranſlating others out of Lain 


into Saxon, for the inſtruction of his people. The moſt perfect ca- 
talogue, both of the original works and tranſlations of this excel- 
lent prince, may be found in the work quoted below ; but is too 
long to be here inſerted. The motives which prompted Alfred to 
tranſlate ſome books out of Latin into Saxon; and the methods 
which he uſed in making and publiſhing theſe tranſlations, are 
communicated to us by himſelf, in his preface to one of them: 


When I conſidered with myſelf, how much the knowledge of 


* the Latin tongue was decayed in England, though many could 
read their native language well enough, I began, amidſt all 
the hurry and multiplicity of my affairs, to tranſlate this book 
(the paſtoral of St Gregory) out of Latin into Engliſh, in ſome 
places very literally, in others more freely; as I had been taught 

by Plegmund my archbiſhop, and Aſſer my bithop, and Grim- 
bald and John, my prieſts. When I had learned, by their in- 

ſtructions, to comprehend the ſenſe of the original clearly, I 
tranſlated it, I ſay, and ſent a copy of my tranſlation to every 
biſhop's ſeat in my kingdom, with an æſtel or handle worth 
fifty mancuſſes, charging all men, in the name of God, neither 

* to ſeparate the book from the handle, nor remove it out of the 

church ; becauſe I did not know how long we might enjoy the 
Ingulf. Hiſt. + Spelman, Life cf Aired, p. 137. 138. + Biographia 

Britan. vol. 1. „ | 2 
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Cent. IS: „ happineſs of having ſuch learned prelates as we have at pre- 
© % ſent#,” There can be no doubt that Alfred had the ſame 
views, and proceeded 1n the ſame manner, in — and publiſh- 
ing his other tranſlations. | 
Seminariescf At the acceſſion of Alfred the Great, all the ſeminaries of learn- 
* ing in England were laid in aſhes. Theſe were the monaſteries 
and biſhops ſeats where ſchools had been kept for the education of 
youth, chiefly for the church, which were ſo univerſally deſtroy- 
ed by the Danes, that hardly one of them was left ſtanding. This 
great prince, ſenſible how impoſſible it was to revive learning, 
without providing ſchools for the education of youth, repaired 
the old monaſteries, and built new ones, inſtituting a ſchool in 
each of them for that purpoſe f. But in theſe monaſtic and e- 
piſcopal ſchools, both in England and in other countries of Europe, 
the youth were only taught reading, writing, the Latin language, 
and church-muſic, to fit them for performing the public offices of 
the church; except in a very few, where ſome were taught arith- 
metic, to enable them to manage the ſecular affairs of their ſocieties, 
and others inſtructed in rhetoric and theology, to aſſiſt them in de- 
claiming to the people t. Though theſe ſchools prevented the total 
extinction of literary knowledge among the Chriſtian clergy in thoſe 
dark times, they contributed very little to the improvement of the 
ſciences, or the diffuſing of learning among the laity, who were 
left almoſt entirely without the means of acquiring any * of 
literature. 
8 When Alfred the Great, a formed the noble deſign of 
2 of Oxtord rendering learning both more perfect and more general, he was 
under a neceſſity of inſtituting ſchools on a different and more ex- 
tenſive plan; in which all the ſciences that were then known ſhould 
be taught by the beſt maſters that could be procured, to the laity 
as well as to the clergy. This great prince, having formed the 


'* Spelman. Vita Alfredi, Append. Ne 3. p. 197. + Id. ibid. p. 106. 
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idea of ſuch a ſchool, was very happy in the choice of a place for 
its eſtabliſhment, fixing on that auſpicious ſpot where the univer- 
ſity of Oxford, one of the moſt illuſtri tous ſeats of learning in the 
world, now ſtands. Whether he was determined to make this 
choice by its having been a ſeat of learning 1n former times, by 
the natura] amenity of the place, or by its convenient ſituation, 
almoſt in the centre of his dominions, we have not leiſure to in- 


quire, as it would lead us into ſeveral tedious and doubtful diſ- 


quiſitions. Being ſurrounded by a conſiderable number of learn- 


ed men, collected from different countries, he juſtly thous, 
that they could not be better employed than in inſtructing the ri- 
ſing generation in divine and human learning. In order to enable 
them to do this with the greater ſucceſs, he provided ſuitable 
accommodations for them and their ſcholars, at Oxford; though, 
at this diſtance of time, it cannot be diſcovered with certainty 


what theſe accommodations and endowments were. The follow- 


ing account of the ſchools founded at Oxford by Alfred the Great 
is given by John Rouſe, the antiquarian of Warwick, who flou- 
that | in the fifteenth century ; to which our readers may give 
that degree of credit which they think it merits. ** At the firſt 


founding of the univerſity of Oxford, the noble King Alfred | 


* built three halls in the name of the Holy Trinity, for the doctors 


in grammar, philoſophy, and divinity. The firſt of theſe halls 


vas ſituated in High- ſtreet, near the eaſt gate of the city, and 
endowed with a ſufficient maintenance for twenty-ſix gramma- 
„ rians. This was called Little-hall, on account of the inferiori- 
* ty of the ſcience there ſtudied; and it ſtill retains that name 
even in my time. The ſecond was built near the north wall 
Hof the city, in the ſtreet now called School-freet, and endowed 
for twenty-ſix logicians or philoſophers, and had the name of 
** Leſs-hall., The third was built alſo in High-ſtreet, contiguous 
* to Little-hall, and was endowed for twenty-ſix divines, for the 
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5 ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures *.“ This account, ſome may think, 
is corroborated by the following paſlage of the old annals of the 


monaſtery of Wincheſter, which hath alſo preſerved the names of 
the firſt profeſſors in this celebrated ſeat of learning, after its foun- 


dation or reſtoration by King Alfred. ** In the year of our Lord 


* 886, in the ſecond year of St Grimbald's coming over into 
England, the univerſity of Oxford was founded. The firſt re- 


e gents there, and readers in divinity, were St Neot, an abbot 


“ and eminent profeſſor of theology, and St Grimbald, an elo- 
* quent and moſt excellent interpreter of the holy ſcriptures. 


„Grammar and rhetoric were taught by Aſſerius, a monk, a man 


& of extraordinary learning. Logic, muſic, and arithmetic, were 
„read by John, a monk of St David's. Geometry and aſtrono- 


* my were profeſſed by John, a monk and colleague of St Grim- 
„ bald, a man of ſharp wit, and immenſe knowledge. Theſe 


1 lectures were often honoured with the preſence of the moſt illu- | 
% ſtrious and invincible monarch King Alfred, whoſe memory to 


every judicious taſte ſhall be always {ſweeter than honey f.“ 
For the ſupport of the maſters and ſcholars, in theſe and the other 
ſchools which he eſtabliſhed, Alfred allotted one eighth part of his 
whole revenue . It ſeems to have been in theſe newly-ereQed 
fchools at Oxford, that their illuſtrious founder ſettled his young- 
eſt ſon Fthelweard, with the ſons of his nobility and others, for 
their education; of which Aſſerius, a cotemporary writer, and one 


of the profeſſors above mentioned, gives the following account. 


„He placed Æthelweard, his youngeſt ſon, who was fond of 
learning, together with the ſons of his nobility, and of many 


«| perſons of inferior rank, in ſchools which he had eſtabliſhed 


% with great wiſdom and foreſight, and provided with able ma- 
* ſters. In theſe ſchools the youth were inſtructed in reading 
and writing both the Saxon and Latin languages, and in o- 


+ Camd, Britan, t. 1. c. 304. 
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c ther liberal arts, before they arrived at ſufficient ſtrength of bo- 
« dy for hunting, and other manly exerciſes becoming their 
„rank.“ It is at leaſt certain, from what follows immediately 


after in Aſſerius, that the ſchools in which #thelweard and his 


fellow-ſtudents were placed were different from thoſe in which his 
two elder brothers Edward and Elfthryth were educated, which 
were in the King's court T. There is another paſſage in Aſſerius, 
as publiſhed by Camden, relating to the univerſity of Oxford, 
which hath been the occaſion of much controverſy, ſome writers 
contending for its authenticity, and others affirming that it hath 
been interpolated. After examining the arguments on both ſides 
of this queſtion, which are too tedious to be here inſerted, I can- 
not help ſuſpecting the genuineneſs of this paſſage; but as I dare 
not poſitively pronounce it ſpurious, I ſhall lay it before the reader. 
% The ſame year (886) there aroſe a great diſſenſion at Oxford, be- 
© tween Grimbald and the learned men which he brought with him, 
„and the old ſcholars which he found there, who refuſed to com- 
« ply with the laws and forms of reading preſcribed by Grimbald, 
„For about three years this difference occaſioned only a private 
« grudge, which made no great noiſe; but at length it broke out 
„ with great violence. The invincible King Alfred, being in- 
formed of this by a meſſage and complaint from Grimbald, ha- 
** ſtened to Oxford to put an end to theſe diſputes, and heard 
both parties with great patience. The old ſcholars pleaded in 
their own defence, that before Grimbald came co Oxford, learn- 
ing flouriſhed there, though the ſtudents were not ſo numerous 
as they had formerly been, many of them having been expelled 
'* by the cruelties of the Pagans. They further athrmed, and 
proved by the undoubted teſtimony of ancient annals, that the 
'* laws and ſtatutes of that place had been eſtabliihed by men of 
great piety and learning, as Gildas, Melkin, Nennius, Kenti- 
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gern, and others, who had taught there in their old age, and 
** had managed all things with great tranquillity and good or- 
der; and that when St Germanus came into Britain to preach 

** againlt the Pelagian hereſy, he reſided fix months at Oxford, 
and greatly approved of its laws and inſtitutions. The King 
* having heard both parties with incredible patience and humi- 
* lity, and having earneſtly exhorted them to lay aſide their diſ- 
5 purtes, and live in peace and concord, left them in hopes that 
they would comply with his admonitions. But Grimbald, not 
* ſatisfied with this, retired to the new monaſtery at Wincheſter, 
* which King Alfred had lately founded, and ſoon after had his 
* tomb brought thither alſo, which he had originally ſet up in a 
* vault under the chancel in the church of St Peter at Oxford; which 
„ church he had built from the foundation with ſtones poliſhed 
* with great art *,” In a word, if Oxford had been a ſeat of 
learning in more ancient times, which it is certainly very diffi- 
cult either to prove or diſprove, it appears to have been fo entire- 
ly ruined, together with all the other ſeminaries of learning in 
England, in the beginning of King Alfred's reign, that this great 


prince may be juſtly ſtyled the father and founder of the univer- 


ſity of Oxford: A circumſtance equally honourable to his memory 


and to this famous ſeat of learning! 
When Alfred the Great had thus founded and wat ſchools, 


and provided them with proper maſters, he next endeavoured to 


fill them with ſuitable ſcholars; which was not the eaſteſt part of 
his work 1n that rude age, when learning was held in ſuch con- 
tempt, eſpecially by the nobility. This illiberal and barbarous con- 
tempt of letters, he effectually deſtroyed in a little time, — by his 
own example, — by ſpeaking on all occaſions in praiſe of learning, 
—and by making it the great road to preferment, both in church 

and ſtate f. Still further to diffuſe a taſte for knowledge, and to 
tranſmit it to poſterity, he made a law, obliging all freeholders 


» Id, ibid. p. 16. + W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 4. 
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ko polleſſed two hides of land, or upwards, to ſend their ſons to 
ſchool, and give them a liberal education D. By theſe wiſe mea- 
ſares, this moſt excellent prince made a w change in the ſenti- 
ments of his ſubjects. The old nobility bewailed their unhappi- 
neſs in being ignorant of letters, and ſome of them applied to ſtu- 
dy in a very advanced age; while all took care to ſend their ſons, 
and young relations, to thoſe ſchools provided for them by the 
wiſdom and munificence of their Sovereign f. In a word, learning 
revived and flouriſhed to ſuch a degree, in the courſe of Alfred's 
reign, that before the end of it he could boaſt, that all his biſhops 
ſees were filled by prelates of great learning, and every pulpit in 
England furniſhed with a good preacher. So aſtoniſhing are the 
effects which a great and good prince, animated with an ardent 
zeal for the happineſs of his ſubjects, can produce, not only in 
the circumſtances, but in the very ſpirit and character of a na- 
tion! 

That gleam of light which appeared in England towards the 
concluſion of the ninth century, was not of long continuance ; for 


as this was chiefly owing to the extraordinary genius and * 


gious efforts of Alfred the Great, as ſoon as 01. were removed by 

the death of that prince, in the firſt year of the tenth century, 
learning began to languith and decline. Edward, his eldeſt fon 
and ſucceſſor, had been educated with great care; but not having 
the ſame genius and taſte for ſtudy with his illuſtrious father, he 
did not prove ſo great a patron of learning and learned men 3. 
The Danes, too, thoſe deſtructive enemies of ſcience and civility, 
no ſooner heard of the death of Alfred, than they renewed their 
ravages ; which they continued, with little interruption, for many 
years. Beſides this, the learned men collected by Alfred from 
different countries, dying ſoon after their royal patron, were not 
ſucceeded by men of equal learning. Theſe, and {ſeveral other un- 


* Abbas Rievallenſs, I Afﬀer Vita Allred, p. 27. ZW. 
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favourable circumſtances, gave a fatal check to the liberal and 
ſtudious ſpirit which had been excited in the late reign; and the 
Engliſh by degrees relapſed into their former ignorance, and con- 
tempt of learning. In this indeed they were far from being ſingu- 
lar at this period; for all the nations of Europe were involved in 
ſuch profound darkneſs during the whole courſe of the tenth centu- 
ry, that the writers of literary hiſtory are at a loſs for words to 
paint the ignorance, ſtupidity, and barbariſm of that age. We 
% now enter, (ſays one), on the hiſtory of an age, which, for its 
_ © barbariſm and wickedneſs, may be called the age of iron; for its 

dulneſs and ſtupidity, the age of lead; and for its blindeſs and 

ignorance, the age of darkneſs f.“ The tenth century (ſays 

another) is commonly and juſtly called the unhappy age; for it 
vas almoſt quite deſtitute of men of genius and learning, had 
few great princes or good prelates, and hardly any thing was 
„ performed in it that merits the attention of poſterity 4. The 
many groſs errors, and wretched ſuperſtitions, that were either 
introduced or eſtabliſhed in the courſe of this century, ſuch as, — 
tranſubſtantiation,— the adoration of images and rehcs,— the bap- 
tiſm of bells,— the belief of the moſt childiſh ſtories of viſions, 
apparitions, and miracles,—the celibacy of the clergy,— trials by 
fire and water ordeals, &c. &c. were ſufficient proots of its 1gno- 
rance and ſtupidity. The Popes who governed the church of Rome 
in this century, were for the moſt part the vileſt miſcreants that 
ever diſgraced human nature; and that city, where letters had hi- 
therto been cultivated in ſome degree, now became a ſcene of ſuch 
deplorable ignorance, as well as wickedneſs, that a cotemporary 
writer cries out, O miſerable Rome! thou that formerly didſt 
hold out ſo many great and glorious luminaries to our anceſtors, 
into what prodigious darkneſs art thou now fallen, which will 


Cave. Hiſtor, Literar. p. 571. Brucker. Hiſt, Philoſoph. t. 3. p. 632, + Ba- 
ron. Annal. ad an. goo. 4 Genebrard. p. 552. | 
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e render thee infamous to all ſucceeding ages *?” The clergy in Cent. X. 
this age Were almoſt as illiterate as the laity. Some who filled the 
higheſt ſtations in the church could not ſo much as read; while 
others, who pretended to be better ſcholars, and attempted to 
perform the public offices, committed the moſt egregious blunders; 
of which the reader will find one example, out of many, quoted 
below . 
When this was the melancholy ſtate of letters in all the nations In England. 
of Europe, it cannot be ſuppoſed that England will furniſh us with 
many valuable materials for literary hiſtory in this age. It muſt, 
however, be obſerved, that the decline of learning in this iſland, 
after the death of Alfred, was gradual, and that it required a con- 
ſiderable time to deſtroy all the effects of his labours for its ad- 
vancement. Beſides, though his ſon Edward, and his grandſon 
Athelſtan, were very far inferior to him in learning, and in their 
efforts for its ſupport; yet they had not ſo entirely forgotten his 
precepts and example as to be quite indifferent to its intereſts. On 
the contrary, they were not only the braveſt, but the moſt intelli- 
gent princes of their age, and the greateſt patrons of learning. 
Edward, if we may believe ſome of our ancient hiſtorians, was Univerſity of 
the founder or reſtorer of the univerſity of Cambridge, as his fa- DO" 
ther had been of Oxford. Edward, ſurnamed the Elder, ſuc- 
* ceeded his father Alfred the Great; and though he was not e- 
qual to him in learning, yet he loved learned men, and advanced 
them to eccleſiaſtical dignities, according to their merits. For 
* the further encouragement of learning, he raiſed Cambridge, 
as his father had done Oxford, to its former glory, after it had 
been long in ruins, with all the other ancient ſeminaries of 


* Arnoldus Orleanenſis apud Du Pin, Hiſt. Ecclef, cent. 10. 
+ Meinwerc Biſhop of Paderborn, in this century, in reading the — prayers, u- 


ſed to ſay, — © Benedic Domine regibus et reginis mulis et mulabis tuis;”— inſtead ot 
12 famulis et famulabis; which made it a very ludicrous petition, 
| Leibnez, coll. ſcript. _ t. 1. p. 555. | | 
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Cent. X. learning; and, like a generous friend and patron of the clergy, 
„he commanded halls for the teachers and ſtudents to be built 
there at his own expence. To render this inſtitution complete, 
he invited teachers of the liberal arts, and doctors in theology, 
from Oxford, and ſettled them at Cambridge. Thus far Tho- 
„ mas Rodburn, in his chronicle, But I have ſeen a more full 
* and authentic repreſentation of this in a certain ancient paint- 
ing in the abbey of Hyde, at Wincheſter, which was ſent 
& to me, and is ſtill in my poſſeſſion *.“ If the above ac- 
count of the reſtoration of ſchools of learning at Cambridge, 
by Edward the Elder, is true, which I ſhall not take upon me 
either to affirm or deny, theſe ſchools, together with the city 
of Cambridge, were once more ruined by the Danes A. D. 
1010, and do not ſeem to have been reſtored again till after the 
concluſion of the period we are now delineating T. Edward gave 
another proof of his regard to learning, by beſtowing a very libe- 
ral education on his five ſons and nine daughters, who excelled all 
the princes and princeſſes of their age in literary accompliſhments, 
Ethelward, his ſecond ſon, in particular, greatly reſembled his 
illuſtrious grandfather in genius and love of learning, as well as 
in his perſon; but unhappily died young . Athelſtan, the eldeſt 
ſon and ſucceſſor of Edward, was a prince of uncommon learning 
for the age in which he lived. William of Malmſbury tells us, 
that a few days before he wrote the hiſtory of this King, he had 
read an old book written in his reign, that contained ſo flaming a 
panegyric on his extraordinary learning, that he did not think fit 
to inſert it in his work; becauſe he ſuſpected it was wrought up 
by the author beyond the truth, in order to gain the favour of 
Athelſtan ||: A ſuſpicion which perhaps was not well founded. 
It appears from his laws, that this King was a triend to learning 
and learned men; by one of which, it 1s decreed, that if any man 


] Roſſii Hiſt, reg. Ang p. 995. +Þ+ Chron, Saxon. p. 140. TW. 
Malmſ. I. 2. c. 5. Id. ibid. c. 6. 
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« make ſuch proficiency in learning as to obtain prieſt's orders, he 


„ ſhall enjoy all the honours and privileges of a thane*.” If it be 


true, that this prince employed certain learned Jews, who then 
reſided in England, to tranſlate the Old Teſtament out of Hebrew 


into Engliſh, that 1s a further proof of his attention both to learning 


and religion f. It mult after all be confeſſed, that the efforts of 
Edward and Athelſtan, for the ſupport of learning, were not very 
ſucceſsful ; for we meet with none who flouriſhed under their g- 


vernment, ſo famous for their erudition as to merit a place in this 


work. | 

The reigns of ſeveral ſucceeding kings were equally unfortunats 
in this reſpect; and England by degrees ſunk into the ſame pro- 
found darkneſs and ignorance with the other nations of Europe. 
Some of our monkiſh hiſtorians, it is true, ſpeak in the h:gheſt 
ſtrains of the prodigious learning of their great champion St 
Dunſtan. * He excelled (ſays one of them) as much in learning 
as he did in piety; and by his prodigious diligence, and the a- 
„ mazing genius that God had beſtowed upon him, he eaſily ac- 
{© quired, and he long retained, all kinds of knowledge; ſo that 
in a little time he became equal in learning to his teachers, and 
far ſuperior to all his fellow-ſcholars. So acute was his reaſon, 


* fo lively his imagination, and ſo admirable his elocution, that 


no man ever conceived things with greater quickneſs, expreſſed 
them with greater elegance, nor pronounced them with greater 
ſweetnets J. —* At this time (ſays another) England was 
enlightened with many bright luminaries, like ſo-many ſtars 
from heaven; among whom St Dunitan ihone with ſuperior 
luſtre, and was, next to King Alfred, the greateſt promoter of 
earning that ever appeared in this iſland .“ But little credit 
can be given to theſe encomiums; for it became a kind of faſhion 


among the Englith monks in the middle ages, to hemp ail tue prai- 


cc 
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ſes on their patron Dunſtan that their imaginations could i invent, 
without any regard to truth or probability. We are gravely told, 
— “ That in the days of St Dunſtan, all men worſhipped God 
„ with fervour and ſincerity; that the earth itſelf rejoiced, and 
© the fields rewarded the labours of the huſbandman with the 
© moſt abundant harveſts; that all the elements ſmiled, and the 
face of heaven was never obſcured with clouds; that there were 
* no ſuch things as fear, diſcord, oppreſſion, or murder, but 
** that all men lived in perfect virtue and profound tranquillity ; 
and that all thoſe felicities flowed from the bleſſed St Dunſtan; 


for which, as well as for his miracles, he was loaded with glo- 


«ry *.“ A picture very different from the real hiſtory of thoſe 
times. 

After the death of Edgar the Peaceable, A. D. 975, England be- 
came a ſcene of great confuſion and miſery for many years, 
through the increaſing power and ſpreading devaſtations of the 
Danes. In theſe circumſtances learning could not flouriſh; but, 
on the contrary, was almoſt entirely ruined, together with its 
two moſt famous ſeminaries, Oxford and Cambridge, which were 
reduced to aſhes by thoſe barbarians f. 

Elfric the Grammarian is the only man who flouriſhed in Eng- 
land in the end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century, 
that merits a place in this work on account of his erudition. This 
learned man, and voluminous writer, whoſe hiſtory is very much 
perplexed, was born about the middle of the tenth century, and 
educated under Ethelwold Biſhop of Wincheſter, who is faid to 
have taken great pleaſure in teaching youth the rules of grammar, 
and the art of tranſlating Latin books into Englith k. While El- 
fric was ſtill a young man, and only in the ſtation of a private 
monk, he was famous for his learning, as appears from a letter 


of his to Wulfin Biſhop of Shereburn, prefixed to a ſet of canons, 


W. Malmſ. de geſtis pontificum Anglor. p. 115. + Chron. Saxon. p. 139. 
140. +} Anglia Sacra, t. 1. p. 130. | 
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or rather an epiſcopal charge, which he had drawn up at the re- 
queſt and for the uſe of that prelate, who was probably not equal 
to a work of that kind himſelf *, Being ſent by Elphegus Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, A. D. 987, to the monaſtery of Cerne in Dorict- 
{hire, then newly founded, he there compoſed his grammar of 


the Latin tongue, which procured him the title of the Grammarian, 


and tranſlated out of Latin into Saxon no fewer than eighty ſer- 
mons or homilies for the uſe of the Englith clergy f. Theſe ho- 
milies are ſtill extant in MS. in two volumes folio ; and are well 
deſcribed by Mr Wanley in his catalogue of Saxon books T. El- 
fric compoſed ſeveral other works; which procured him ſo great a 
reputation for learning, that he was on that account advanced, by 
degrees, to the archiepiſcopal dignity. 

While learning was thus gradually declining throughout all 
the kingdoms of Europe, in the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
light of ſcience began to ſpring up in the eaſt, among the Perſians 
and Arabians; and the poſterity of thoſe fierce barbarians who 
had burnt the famous library of Alexandria, became the fondeſt 
admirers of the ſciences ||. By them they were preſerved, when 
they were almoſt entirely loſt in all other parts of the world; and 
it was through them that the knowledge of ancient learning was 
gradually reſtored to the ſeveral nations of Europe. 

The illuſtrious Gerbert, preceptor to Robert I. King of France, 
and to Otho III. Emperor of Germany, who flouriſhed towards the 
concluſion of the tenth century, was the firſt of the Chriſtian cler- 
gy who had reſolution to apply to the followers of Mahomet, for 
that inſtruction in the ſciences which he could not obtain in any 
part of the Chriſtian world. This literary hero (as he may be 
juſtly called) was educated in the monaſtery of Fleury: but diſ- 
covering the incapacity of his teachers, and prompted by an ar- 


* Spel. Concil. t. 1. p. 572. Anglia Sacra, t. 1. p. 130. + Id. ibid. 
1 Hickeſii theſaur. t. 2. p. 1. | Montucla, Hiſt, Mathemat. t. 1. p. 339. 
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dent thirſt for knowledge, he fed from his monaſtery into Spain, 
and ſpent ſeveral years among the Saracens at Corduba *. Here he 


made himſelf maſter of the language and learning of the Arabians ; 


particularly of their aſtronomy, geometry, and arithmetic; in all 


of which they very much excelled. At his return into France, he 


was eſteemed by ſome the moſt learned man, and by others the 
greateſt magician, of his age f. All the nations in the north and 


welt of Europe are particularly indebted to Gerbert for the firſt 


hints they received of the Arabian numeral figures and arithmetic, 
Our countryman William of Malmſbury, after telling us, that it 


was reported, that Gerbert had been taught by the Saracens in 


Spain, to raiſe the devil, and to underſtand the language of birds, 


adds, — It is, however, very certain, that he was the firſt who 
very | 


* ſtole the knowledge of the Arabian arithmetic from the Sara- 
** cens, and taught the rules of it, which {till continue to engage 
+ 39 

As Gerbert returned into France, A. D. 970, and began to com- 
municate the knowledge which he had collected among the Sara- 
cens, it is not improbable, that ſome of the literati in Britain 
might be acquainted with the Arabian ciphers and arithmetic, in 
the end of this century, or the beginning of the next; which is 
much earlier than is commonly believed ||. If the date over the 
very ancient gateway at Worceſter was really A. D. 975, and 
in Arabian figures, we have direct evidence, that theſe figures 
were known in England within five years after Gerbert's re- 
turn from Spain **, However this may be, this adventurous 
ſcholar, though born of mean parents, was gradually advanced, 
on account of his genius and erudition, from one eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nity to another, and at laſt placed, by his pupil Otho III. in the 
Papal chair, where he aſſumed the name of SyfvefferIl FF. So much 
* W. Malmſ. I 2. c. 10. . ibid: 4 Id. ibid. I See Dr 


Wallis's Algebra, c. 3. 4. ** Sec Philoſoph. tranſact. vol. 39. p- 131. 
#+ Du Pin Hiſt. Eccleſ. cent. 10. | | 
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was pre-eminence in learning eſteemed, and ſo well was it reward- 


ed, even in that dark age | 
As little more than one half of the eleventh century falls with- 


in our preſent period, it will furniſh few materials for litera- 


ry hiſtory. The power of the Danes, and the confuſion and 
miſery thereby occaſioned, which had been ſo fatal to learning 


in the former century, ſtill continued to increaſe in the beginning 


of this, and to produce the ſame eflects. Oxford was reduced to 
aſhes by thoſe deſtructive ravagers, A. D. 1009, and Cambridge 
ſhared the ſame fate the year after; by which all the eſtabliſh- 
ments in theſe places, in favour of learning, and for the educa- 
tion of youth, whatever they were, mult have been ruined *. In 
this moſt calamitous period, the greateit part of the monaſteries, 
churches, cities, and towas ia England, were deſtroyed; and who- 
ever will take the trouble to read the hiſtory of the firſt ſeventeen 
years of the eleventh century in the Saxon chronicle, the moſt au- 
thentic monument of thoſe times, will meet with ſuch a ſucceſſion 
of ſlaughter and devaſtation, that he will be ſurpriſed the Eng- 
lh were not extirpated, and their country reduced to a per- 
fect deſert. We have no reaſon to wonder, therefore, that the 


muſes fled from ſuch a ſcene of horror and miſery, and that the 


cultivation of learning was almoſt univerſally neglected. 

The calamities which the Engliſh had ſuffered in their long 
ſtruggle with the Danes were ſo very great, that their ſubjection 
to the Daniſh yoke became a kind of blethng. For Canute the 
Great, the firſt King of England of the Danith line, being a wile, 


juit, and good prince, treated his Engliſh ſubjects with equity 


and kindneſs, and endeavoured to repair the injuries which had 
been done to the country and its inhabitants in the late wars. In 
particular, he ſaw and lamented the low ſtate to which learning 


was reduced, and founded ſchools in many places for its revi- 


* Chron. Saxon, p. 139. 140. 
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Of this he gave ſufficient proof by his plundering the univerſity 


* princes; thinking that he treated the ſcholars with great lenity 


inattentive to the intereſts of learning. He repaired the injuries 
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val *, It is highly probable at leaſt, that this prince repaired 
the 013 at ee and reſtored to them their former Pr ivileges 
and revenues T. Harold, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Canute, was a 
very great barbarian, and conſequently an enemy to learning, 


of Oxford of the revenues which had been beſtowed upon it by its. 
uluſtrious founder, and reſtored to it by Canute the Great, 
* The ſchools (ſays Leland) which had been founded by Alfred 
the Great, and had long flouriſhed at Oxford, were abuſed, 
“ ſpoiled, and diſhonoured, by that cruel and barbarous Dane 
King Harold; who plundered them of all the revenues which 
had been beſtowed upon them by the munificence of former 
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*© when he left them the naked walls of their houſes |.” 

The reſtoration of the ancient line of the Aus Kings, 
A. D. 1041, in the perſon of Edward the Confeſſor, was an event 
favourable to learning. For though Edward was not a great 
prince, he was not unkarned for the age in which he lived, nor 


REES 


which his predeceſſor Harold had done to Oxford, which, in his 
reign, (as we learn from Ingulphus), ſeems to have been the chief 
ſeminary of learning in England. © I was born (ſays that writer) 
* in England, and of Engliſh parents, in the beautiful city of 
London; educated in letters in my tender years at Weſtmin- 
* ſter; from whence I was afterwards ſent to the ſtudy of Ox- 
e ford; where I made greater progreſs in the Ariſtotelian philo- 
** fophy than many of my cotemporaries, and became very well 
* acquainted with the rhetoric of Cicero ||.” This author further 
acquaints us, that when he was a boy at Weſtminſter ſchool, and 
uſed to viſit his father, who lived in the court of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, he was often examined, both on the Latin language and 


* A, Wood. Antiquitat, Univer. Oxon. p. 43. + Id. ibid. t 1d. ibid. 
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on logic, by the beautiful and virtuous Queen Edgitha, who cx- — 
celled in both theſe branches of literature *. A proof that learning 
was then eſteemed a faſhionable accompliſhment even in ladies of 


the higheſt rank. 

Having thus deduced the hiſtory of learning throu gh its various General ob- 
revolutions, from the beginning to the end of this dark period, it ſerrations on 
may be proper to conclude this chapter with a few general obſer- * 
vations. 

That we may not entertain too contemptible an opinion of our Difficulties 


forefathers, who flouriſhed in the benighted ages which we are now = 

examining, it is neceſſary to pay due attention to their unhappy cir- * Period. 
cumſtances. To ſay nothing of that contempt for letters which 
they derived from their anceſtors, and of the almoſt inceſſant 
wars in which they were engaged, it was difficult, or rather im- 
poſſible, for any but the clergy, and a very few of the moſt weal- 
thy among the laity, to obtain the leaſt ſmattering of learning ; 
becauſe all the means of acquiring it were far beyond their reach. 
It is impoſſible to learn to read and write even our own native 
tongue, which 15 now hardly eſteemed a part of learning, without 

books, maſters, and materials for writing; but in thoſe ages all 
theſe were ſo extremely ſcarce and dear, that none but great prin- 
ces and wealthy prelates could procure them. We have already 
heard of a large eſtate given by a King of Northumberland for a 
ſingle volume; and the hiſtory of the middle ages abounds with 
examples of that kind +. How then was it poſſible for perſons of 
a moderate fortune to procure ſo much as one book, much leſs 
ſuch a number of books as to make their learning to read an ac- 
compliſhment that would reward their trouble? It was then as 
difficult to borrow books as to buy them. It is a ſafficient proof 
of this, that a King of France was obliged to depoſit a conſider- 
able quantiry of plate, and to get one of his nobility to join with 
lim in a bond, under a high penalty, to return it, before he 
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n gald procure the loan of one volume, tick may now be pur- 
by 5 for a few ſhillings *, Materials for writing were alto very 
fearce and dear, which made few perions think of learning that 
art, This was one reaſon of the {ſcarcity of books; and that 
great eſtates were often transferred from one owner to another by 
z mere verbal agreement, and the delivery of carth and ſtone, 
before witneſſes, without any written deed f. Parchment, in par- 
ticular, on which all their books were written, was ſo difficult to be 

procured, that many of the MSS of the middle ages which are 
till preſerved, appear to have been written on parchment from 
which ſome former writing had been eraſed F. But if books and 
materials for writing were in thoſe ages ſo ſcarce, good maſters, 
who were capable of teaching the ſciences to any purpoſe, were 
{till ſcarcer, and more difficult to be procured, When there was. 
not one man in England to the ſouth of the Thames who un- 
derſtood Latin, it was not poſſible to learn that language, without 
ſending for a teacher from ſome foreign country, In- theſe cir- 
cumſtances, can we be ſurpriſed, that learning was ſo imper- 
fe, and in ſo few hands? The temple of Science was then but 
a homely fabric, with few charms to allure worſhippers, and at 
the ſame time ſurrounded with ſteep and rugged precipices, which 
diſcouraged their approach. When Alfred the Great formed the 
deſign of rendering learning more general than it had formerly 
been, he never dreamed of extending it to the common people, 
which he knew was quite impracticable, but only obliged perſons 
of rank and fortune, by a law, to ſend their ſons to ſchool; and 
we have good reaſon to believe, that this was eſteemed a very hard 

1 law, and that it was not long obeyed. 
N 4 Beſides the great difficulty of procuring maſters who were ca- 
j pable of teaching the ſciences, in the times we are now conſidering, 


ſciencee, par- 


ticularly a- | g : . f b 
richmeric, the perplexing incommodious methods in which they were taught, 


lic, &c. 1 
* rendered the acquiſition of a moderate degree of knowledge a very 


Hiſt de Louis XI. par C- mines, t. 4. p. 281. + Ingulph Hiſt, + Mu- 


rator. Antiquitat. t. 3. p. 634. 
tediou 
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tedious and laborious work. How difficult, for example, was the 


acquiſition of arithmetic in this period, before the introduction of 
the Arabian figures, when the teachers of this ſcience had no o- 
ther marks for numbers but the following ſeven letters of the Ro- 


man alphabet, MD C L XVI, or the twenty-ſeven letters of the 


Greek alphabet *? We are apt to be ſurpriſed to hear Aldhelm, 
the moſt learned and ingenious man of the age in which he lived, 
ſpeaking of arithmetic as a ſcience almoſt exceeding the utmoſt 
powers of the human mind, when we know that it is now acqui- 
red by every boy of a common capacity, with great eaſe, and in a 
little time f. But our ſurpriſe will ceaſe, when we reflect on the 

great facility of expreſſing and managing numbers by the help of 
the Arabian figures, which were then unknown, but are now in 
common uſe. * The uſefulneſs (ſays an excellent judge) of theſe 
„ numeral figures, which we received from the Arabs, and they 
* from the Indians, is exceeding great in all parts of arithmetic; 
“ jnſomuch that we, to whom it is now known, cannot but won- 
6“ der how it was poſſible for the ancients to manage great num- 


„bers without it. And certainly, ſuch vaſt numbers as we are 


cc 


cc 


' ged, if we had no other way of deſigning numbers than by the 
Latin numeral letters MDCLXVI. "Tis true the ancients 


cc 


* lefting units into tens, and tens into hundreds, and hundreds 


into thouſands, and thouſands into myriads, &c.; but they 
wanted a convenient way of notation, or dean of them, 

proportional to that diſtribution; inſomuch that when they 
came to thouſands or myriads, they had ſcarce any more con- 
venient ways of deſigning them than by words at length for 
want of figures |.” It was probably this want of figures that 
gave riſe to digital or manual arithmetic; in which numbers were 
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expreſſed, and calculations made, by the different poſitions of the 


hands and fingers. This appears to us a childiſh play; but it was 
then a ſerious ſtudy, and is explained at great length by Venerable 
Bede. Mankind commonly fall upon various contrivances 
for accomplithing their deſigns, before they hit upon that which 
is at once the moſt eaſy and the moſt effectual. In this period, 
muſic was a moſt important part of a learned education, and one 
of the four ſciences which conſtituted the guadrivium, or higheſt 


_ claſs of philoſophical learning. But the modes of teaching both 


the theory and practice of muſic, were fo imperfect and incommo- 
dious, that the youth commonly ſpent nine or ten years in the 
ſtudy of it, to no great purpoſe, until Guydo Aretin, a monk of 
St Croix in Italy, in the eleventh century, invented the ſcale or ga- 
mut now uſed, which greatly facihtated the acquiſition of this 
ſcience 7. The ſame obſervation might be made concerning the 
methods of teaching geometry, aſtronomy, and all the other 
ſciences. Theſe methods were ſo imperfect and perplexed, that it 
required much longer time, and greater degrees of genius and ap- 


plication, to make any proficiency in theſe ſciences, than it doth at 


preſent. For theſe reaſons, we ought rather to felicitate ourſelves 
on the happineſs of our circumſtances for the acquiſition of know- 
ledge, than to boaſt of our ſuperior talents, or inſult the memory 
of our anceſtors on account of their 1gnorance, which was in a 
great meaſure unavoidable. | 

Every intelligent and attentive reader ml have obſerved, that 
ſeveral branches of learning, which are now in high eſteem, and 


much ſtudied, have hardly been mentioned in the preceding hiſto- 


ry, as particularly geography, law, and medicine, This hath not 
been owing to inattention, far leſs to any degree of diſregard to 
theſe parts of learning, whoſe importance and utility are unde- 
Niable, but to the real ſtate of things in the ages we are now exa- 
mining, in which theſe ſciences were very much neglected. A 


* Bedz opera, p 127. Ke. + Bruckeri Hiſt, Philoſoph. t. 3. p. 654. 
5 fer 


few obſervations, however, upon the ſtate of theſe, and ſome o- 
ther branches of learning, in this period, may not be improper in 
this place. | | 
The prodigious extent of the Roman empire made the know- 
tedge of geography neceſſary to government, and at the ſame time 
rendered the acquiſition of it eaſy ; but when that mighty empire 


was torn in pieces by the barbarous nations, the connection be- 


tween its. provinces was diſſolved, and their geography neglected : 
for each of theſe illiterate nations, anxious to preſerve the province 
which it had ſeized, had little or no curioſity to know the ſituation. 
and ſtate of other countries; and the intercourſe between theſe: 
nations for ſeveral ages was very inconſiderable *. To the inha- 
hitants of one country, in this dark period, all the other countries 
| of the world were terre incagnitæ; of which they knew nothing, 
and about which they gave themſelves little or no concern, Even 


the learned men of thoſe ages being chiefly monks, confined to 


their cells, had little defire, and leſs opportunity, of knowing the 
ſituation, extent, climate, foil, productions, &c. of the ſeveral. 
countries of the world. At preſent, indeed, a man may become 
an excellent geographer, without ſtirring out of his elbow-chair, 
by the help of books, globes, charts, maps, and maſlers; but at 
that time they had no ſuch means of obtaining this kind of know- 
ledge. Travellers were alſo very few; and theſe few were either 
pilgrims or merchants, who travelled in queſt of relics or of 
rickes, and not of geographical knowledge, When all theſe cir- 
cumſtances are duly conſidered, we ſhall not be much ſurpriſed 
that geography was fo: much neglected, and ſo little known, in the: 
ages we are now delineating. 
The Saxons, at their arrival in Britain, and for a century and a 
half after, had no written laws, but were governed by certain an- 
cient and well known cuſtoms, like their anceſtors in Germaz . 


| * See Dr Robertſon's excellent hiſtory of Charles V. vol. 1. p. 325. + Tac 
de morib. German. c. 19. | | 
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In that period, therefore, law could not be conſidered as a ſcience, 
COT Even after their laws were committed to writing, they were for a 
long time ſo ſhort, plain, and inartificial, that little ſtudy was 
required to underſtand them. Accordingly the far greateſt part 
ot the aldermen, ſherifts, and other judges of England, were for 
ſeveral ages very illiterate; and Alfred the Great was the firit of 
our Englith Kings who made the knowledge of letters a necetlary 
qualification in thoſe who were concerned in the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice *. But that knowledge, which from thenceforward was e- 
ſteemed requiſite in a judge, could hardly be called learning; be- 
cauſe it conſiſted in little more than a capacity of reading the 
doom- book in his mother tongue. This ſeems to have been all 
that was required of thoſe who were called law-men and wiſe- men, 
who were choſen to be ſheriffs, judges, and aſſeſſors to the alder- 
men, in their county-courts f. Though ſome collections of the 
laws and canons of the church were made in the eleventh century, 
the Canon law had not acquired ſo much authority, or aſſumed 
ſuch a regular form, as to be taught or ſtudied as a ſcience in the 
ſeminaries of learning in this period k. 
n The deſire of life and health is ſo natural to mankind, that the 
dicine. means of preſerving theſe, and of healing wounds, bruiſes, frac- 
tures, &c. have been ſome part of their ſtudy in all countries, and 
in all ages. But among illiterate nations, like the Anglo-Saxons, 
the means employed for theſe purpoſes are not commonly the reſult 
of ſtudy and rational inveſtigation; but conſiſt in certain pretend- 
ed ſecrets, or noſtrums, handed down from one age to another, 
accompanied with many whimſical rites and incantations, to which 
N they are ſuppoſed to owe their ſucceſs. In this ſtate of things, 
theſe medical ſecrets are for the moſt part in the poſſeſſion of the 
moſt ignorant of the people; particularly of old women, who were 
the moſt admired phyſicians among our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors, 


Aſſer. Vita Alfredi, p. 21. : + Murator. Antiquitat. t. 1. p. 487. &c. 
| I Bruci. er, k:iſt. F hi.oſo; h, t. 3+ Po 655, 
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and ſeveral other nations, in the dark ages we are now examining. 
„One reaſon (ſays a learned antiquary) of the great influence of 


„ the women among the northern nations, is this: While the men 
are employed in hunting and war, the women, having much 
time upon their hands, ſpend ſome part of it in gathering and 
„preparing herbs, for healing wounds and curing diſeaſes; and 
being naturally ſuperſtitious, they adminiſter their medicines 


© with many religious rites and ceremonies, which excite admira- 
tion, and make the men believe that they are poſſeſſed of cer- 
e tain ſupernatural ſecrets, and a kind of divine ſkill *.“ After 
the Anglo Saxons had embraced the Chriſtian religion, they did 
not look with ſo favourable an eye on thoſe ſuperſtitious ceremo- 
nies; and when the clergy began to apply a little to learning, they 
became dangerous rivals to the medical old women, who gra- 
dually ſunk in their reputation. It appears, however, from ma- 
ny ſtories of miraculous cures related by the beſt of our ancient 
hiſtorians, that theſe clerical doctors were almoſt as ſuperſtitious 
as their female predeceſſors, and depended more on the virtues 
of holy water than of the medicines which they adminiſtered Þ. 
After Alfred the Great ſet the example of tranſlating books out of 
Latin into the Saxon language, ſome medical books were tranſla- 
ted into that tongue; particularly L. Apuleius, concerning the 
virtues of herbs, which is ſtill preſerved in the Bodleian library, 
and is deſcribed by Mr Wanley 1n his catalogue of Saxon books 7. 
By this, and other means, a few of the moſt ſtudious and inqui- 
ſitive of the clergy, and others, acquired ſome knowledge of phy- 


ſic; and before the concluſion of this period, there ſeem to have 
been ſome phyſicians, or rather ſurgeons, by profethon, particu- 


larly in the courts of princes. In the court of the Kings of Wales, 
the phyſician was the twelfth: perſon in rank, and appears to have 


been chiefly employed in healing wounds and broken bones; for 


Keyſler Antiquitat. Septentrion. p. 374. + B:dz Hiſt, Eccleſ, I. 5. c. 3. 4+ 
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_ which he had hy law certain eſtabli{ked fees x. For curing a 
fleſh-wound that was not dangerous, this court-phyſician was al- 
lowed no other perquiſite but ſuch of the. garments of the wound- 
ed perſon as were ſtained with blood ; but for curing any of the 
three dangerous or mortal wounds, * was allowed a fee of 183 
pence, and his maintenance, or of one pound. without his mainte- 
nance, beſides the blood-ſtained garments, The three dangerous 
or mortal wounds were theſe; —a wound on the head that diſco- 
vered the ſcull, —a wound in the trunk of the body that diſcover- 
ed any of the viſcera, —and the fracture of the legs or arms. If 
the court-phyſician performed the operation of the trepan in curing 
a wound in the head, he was allowed four pence extraordinary 
for performing that operation. When he made uſe of the red 
ointment in curing a wound, he might charge twelve pence for it; 
but when he uſed an ointment made of herbs, he could only 
| charge four pence T. We are not told the ingredients nor the 
4 manner of preparing theſe ointments; and in general, it may be 
| affirmed, that we are not furniſhed with authentic materials for 
compoſing a minute and particular drr of phyſic in the Anglo- 
Saxon times. 
The darkeſt The moſt agreeable reflection that can be ERP on the ſtate of 
* learning in Britain in the period we have been examining, is 
this, — That we have now paſſed through the moſt obſcure un- 
comfortable part of thar long night in which Great. Britain, and 
| | all the other nations of Europe, were involved after the fall of the 
| | Roman empire, and are happily. arrived upon the verge of day. 
| For ſoon after the eſtabliſhment of the Norman race of Kings on 
= the throne of England, ſeveral events happened which contributed 
|! . to diſpel that profound darkneſs which had ſo long prevailed, and. 
f to uſher in the morning-light of learning; ſo that we may ſafely 
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promiſe thoſe who have had the patience to attend us in this moſt Cent. XI. 


ws ; : i 
gloomy part of our journey, more agreeable entertainment in all - 
the ſucceeding ſtages. | 


cc 


Now at laſt the ſacred influence 


* Of light appears, and from the walls of heaven 
** Shoots far into the boſom of dim Night | 
„A glimmering dawn *,” 
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which-he had by law certain eſtabliſhed fees *, For curing a 
Heſh-wound that was not dangerous, this court-phyſician was al- 
lowed no other perquiitte but ſuch of the garments of the wound- 
ed perſon as were ſtained with blood; but for curing any of the 
tarce dangerous or mortal wounds, he was allowed a fee of 185 
pence, and his maintenance, or of one pound. without his mainte- 
nance, beſides the blood-ſtained garments. The three dangerous 
or mortal wounds were theſe; — a wound on the head that diſco- 
vered the ſcull, —a wound in the trunk of the body that diſcover- 
ed any of the viſcera, —and the fracture of the legs or arms. Is 
the court-phyſician performed the operation of the trepan in curing 
a wound in the head, he was allowed four pence extraordinary 
for performing that operation. When he made uſe of the red 
ointment in curing a wound, he might charge twelve pence for it; 
but when he uſed an ointment made of herbs, he could only 
charge four pence T. We are not told the ingredients nor the 


manner of preparing theſe ointments; and in general, it may be 


affirmed, that we are not furniſhed with authentic materials for 
compoling a minute and particular hiſtory of phyſic in the Anglo- 
SAXON times. | : g 

The moſt agreeable reflection that can be made on the ſtate of 
learning in Britain in the period we have been examining, is 
this, — That we have now paſled through the moſt obſcure. un- 
comfortable part of that long night in which Great Britain, and 
all the other nations of Europe, were involved after the fall of the 
Roman empire, and are happily arrived upon the verge of day. 
For ſoon after the eſtabliſhment of the Norman race of Kings on 
the throne of England, ſeveral events happened which contributed 
to diſpel that profound darkneſs which had ſo long prevailed, and 
to uſher in the morning-light of learning; ſo that we may ſafely 
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Now at laſt the ſacred influence 


„Of light appears, and from the walls of heaven 
“ Shoots far into the boſom of dim Night | 
“A glimmering dawn *.“ 
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The Hiſtory of Arts in Great Britain, from 
the arrival of the Saxons, A. D. 449, to the 
landing of William Duke of Normandy, A. D. 
—_— "Ws 


HE arts are ſo neceſſary to the ſupport, and ſo conducive 
to the comfort of human life, that they are of the greateſt 


importance to mankind in every age and country. With- 
out the arts, the natural fecundity of the earth, the genial warmth 
of the ſun, and the regular revolutions of the ſeaſons, are of 
ſmall avail: but by the almoſt creative power of art, barren de- 
ſerts are converted into fertile fields, covered with lowing herds, 
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Importance 
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Decline of 
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word, the arts are the great means of promoting the populouſneſs, 


city of individuals; and therefore few, we apprehend, will blame 


and entertaining than they are. But, unhappily, the Mule of Hi- 


them all in ruins. In the courſe of theſe wars, one city was ta- 


_ bliſhment of the heptarchy, almoſt all the beautiful monuments 
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or golden harveſts, interſperſed with pleaſant villages, populous 
towns, and crouded cities. By the help of art, mankind acquire 
a kind of dominion over nature, penetrate into the bowels of the 
earth, travel over the waves of the ſea on the wings of the wind, 
and make all the clements ſubſervient to their pies, In one 


power, and greatneſs, of ſtates and kingdoms, as well as the feli- 


us for giving them a place in hiſtory. If this had been always 
done, the annals of mankind would have been more inſtructive 


{tory hath been ſo much in love with Mars, that ſhe hath conver- 
ſed but little with Minerva. | 

The arts, like all other human things, are liable to viciſſitudes: 
they often change their ſeats; and flouriſh at one time, and lan- 
guiſh at another, in the ſame country. In the Roman times, as 
we have already ſeen, the arts were in a very flouriſhing ſtate in 
this iſland, particularly in provincial Britain *, But when the 
Roman power began to decline, the arts began to languiſh; and 
the moſt ſkilful artiſts of all kinds, dreading the depredations of 
the Saxons, Scats, and Picts, and finding neither ſecurity nor em- 
ployment in this iſland, gradually retired to the continent. The 
final departure of the Romans, with the arrival of the Saxons, and 
the ruinous wars that followed, finiſhed the deſtruction of the arts, 
For the daſtardly unwarlike Britons, not daring to face their fierce 
invaders in the field, took ſhelter behind thoſe walls and ramparts 
which the Romans had erected; which drew upon them the de- 
{perate attacks of the Saxons, who never reſted till they had laid 


ken and deſtroyed after another; ſo that, before the full eſta- 


See book 1. c. 5. 


of 
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of Roman art and induſtry in Britain were ruined or defaced. An 
ancient writer, who was an eye-witneſs of theſe ſcenes of deſola- 
tion, hath painted them in very ſtrong colours. A fire was 
e kindled by the ſacrilegious hands of the Saxons, which ſpread 
© from city to city, and never ceaſed until it had burnt up the 
« whole ſurface of the iſland, from ſea to ſea, with its flaming 
„ tongue. The walls of all the colonies were beat down to the 
« ground with battering rams, and their inhabitants ſlain with 
the point of the ſword. Nothing was to be ſeen in the ſtreets, 
« O horrible to relate! but fragments of ruined towers, temples, 
and walls, fallen from their lofty ſeats, beſprinkled with blood, 
„ and mixed with mangled carcaſes *,” This barbarous and de- 
ſtructive method of proceeding was partly owing to the natural 
ferocity of the Saxons, and partly to the obſtinate reſiſtance of the 
Britons; by which that beautiful country, which the one ſtrug- 
gled to conquer, and the other to defend, was ſtripped of all its | 
ornaments in the ſcuffle. At the end of thoſe long wars, when 

the Saxons obtained poſſeſſion of the fineſt provinces of Britain, 
by the extirpation of their ancient inhabitants, they were really a 

barbarous and unhappy people, deſtitute of the moſt defirable ac- 
commodations, and of the arts by which they are procured; with- 
out models to imitate, or maſters to teach them theſe arts. By 
this means we are once more reduced to the diſagreeable neceſſity 
of viewing the arts, both neceſſary and ornamental, in a very 
rude imperfe ſtate. An unpleaſant object! on which our readers 
of the beſt taſte will not wiſh us to dwell long. 

In delineating the ſtate of the arts in this period, we ſhall ob- plan of this 
ſerve the ſame order as in the former; beginning with thoſe ©: 
which are neceſſary to the ſupport and preſervation of human life, 
and may therefore be called the neceſſary arts; and concluding with 
thoſe which adminiſter to its delight, and may therefore be called 
the pleaſing or ornamental arts. 


— — — — — 
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i | 112 As nothing is ſo neceſſary to the preſervation of human life as 
food, thoſe arts by which it is procured mult be of all others the 
moſt neceſſary; Which are chiefly theſe four, hunting, paſturage, 
fiſhing, and agriculture. | | 

Huitng, Crxfar and Tacitus ſeem to differ in their accounts of the ancient 
Germans, the anceſtors of the Anglo-Saxons, with reſpect to hunt- 
ing; the former affirming, that they ſpent their whole time in 
hunting when they were not engaged in war; and the latter, that 
when they were not at war, they were not very much addicted to 
hunting, but ſpent the greateſt part of their time in idleneſs or 
feaſting *. The reaſon of theſe different accounts, which were 
probably both true, ſeems to be this, that when Cæſar wrote, 
which was near two centuries before Tacitus, hunting was nor 
merely an amuſement among the Germans, but an art on which 
they very much depended for their ſubſiſtence; but when Tacitus 
wrote, agriculture was fo much improved, that hunting was no 
longer a neceſlary art, but rather a diverſion, which they follow- 
ed only when they were prompted by inclination, and not by ne- 
ceſſity. However this may be, it is ſufficiently certain, that tho 
our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors did not diſdain to ute the game which 
they had caught in hunting; yet they did not very much de- 

pend upon it for their ſubſiſtence; and therefore, as hunting a- 

mongſt them was rather a diverſion than a neceſſary art, it will fall 

more naturally in our way in another place f. 

At the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons, this iſland abounded in nu- 
merous flocks and herds, which theſe conquerors ſeized, and pa- 
ſtured for their own uſe; and after their ſettlement they {till con- 
tinued to follow paſturage as one of the chief means of their ſub- 
ſiſtence. This is evident from the great number of laws that were 
made in the Anglo-Saxon times, for regulating the prices of all 
Kinds of tame cattle, directing the manner in which they were to 


Peaſturage. 
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be paſtured, and for preſerving them from thieves, robbers, and 
beaſts of prey. As the Welth in this period, from the nature of 
their country, and other circumſtances, depended {till more on 
their flocks and herds for their ſupport, their laws reſpecting pa- 
ſturage were more numerous and minute than thoſe of the Sa- 
xons f. From theſe laws we learn, among many other particu- 
lars which need not be mentioned, that all the cattle of a village, 
though belonging to different owners, were paſtured together in 
one herd, under the direction of one perſon, (with proper afliſt- 
ants); whoſe oath, in all diſputes about the cattle under his care, 
was deciſive 4. | 5 
When we conſider the ſituation of the countries inhabited by 
our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors, both on the continent and in this i- 
ſland, having ſo great a tract of ſea-coaſt, and ſo many fine ri- 
vers, abounding with fith of all kinds, we can hardly ſuppoſe, 
that they were ignorant of the art of fiſhing. We are aflured, 
| however, by Venerable Beda, that the South-Saxons were ſo ig- 
norant of this very neceſſary and uſeful art, that they could catch 
no other fith but eels, till they were inſtructed by Wilfred Biſhop 
of York, and his followers, who took ſhelter in their country A, D. 
678. The people of the little kingdom of Suſſex were at this time 
afflicted with ſuch a dreadful famine, that great numbers of them 
perithed with hunger, and others precipitated themſelves from tie 


rocks into the ſea in deſpair. © When the Biſhop (ſays Beda) came 


into this kingdom, and beheld the miſerable havock that was 


made by the famine, he taught the poor people to procure 
ſome ſuſtenance for themſelves by fiiting. For though their 
* fea and rivers abounded with fith, they had not {kill to catch 
any of them but a few cels. Having, therefore, collected all 
the eel-nets he could procure, the biſhop ſent his own ſervants, 
with ſome others, out to fea; where, by the divine bleſſing, 


cc 
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„they caught three hundred fiſhes, of various kinds; which he 
divided into three equal parts, beſtowing one hundred on the 
e poor people of the country, another on thoſe to whom the nets 
*© belonged, and keeping the third for the ufe of his own family, 
The Biſhop gained the affections of the people of Suſſex to a 
wonderful degree, by teaching them this uſeful art; and they 
_ © liſtened more willingly to his preaching, from whom they had 
received ſo great a temporal benefit *,” After the Chriſtian reli- 
gion was fully eſtabliſhed in all the kingdoms of the heptarchy, 
the art of fiſhing became neceſlary on a religious account, as both 
the clergy and laity lived, ſome part of the year, chiefly on fiſh. 
This art ſeems to have been practiſed chiefly, if not wholly, by a 
particular ſet of ſlaves, in theſe times, who were bought and ſold, 
together with their wives and children, the implements of their 
trade, and the places where they fiſhed T. We learn alſo from 
the laws of Ina King of Weſſex, that ſome part of the rent of 
thoſe farms which lay on the banks of rivers was paid in fiſh; 
which obliged the ceorls who occupied thoſe farms to r ſome | 
of their ſlaves in fiſhing J. 

As agriculture is one of the moſt excellent and uſeful arts, and 
the chief means of improving and increaſing the productions of 
the earth, for the ſupport of human life, it merits our particular 
attention in every period. We have already ſeen, that this noble 
art had been carried to ſo great perfection in provincial Britain in 


the flouriſhing times of the Roman government, that it afforded 


very great quantities of corn annually for exportation ||. But a- 
griculture, like all the other arts, declined with the declenſion of 
the Roman power 1n Britain, and was almoſt deſtroyed by the de- 
parture of that induſtrious people. This, however, was not fo 
much owing to want of {kill in the Britiſh huſbandmen, who 
had been inſtructed by the Romans, as to the cruel and frequent 


ed. FG. EccleC-1.4. 6.14. + Du Cange Gloſſ. in voc. CUcmtores, 
2 Spelman. Gloſſ. voc. Firma, | See vol. 1. p. 314+ 
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incurſions of the Saxons, Scots, and Pits, who both deſtroyed the 
fruits of their labours, and interrupted them in the exerciſe of 


their art. For when they enjoyed ſome reſpite from theſe incur- 


ſions for a few years, and were allowed to cultivate their lands in 
peace, theſe produced, as we are told by Gildas, the greateſt a- 
bundance of all kinds of grain *. After the arrival of the Saxons, 
the unhappy Britons were involved in ſuch long wars, and ſo ma- 
ny calamities, that they gradually loſt much of their {kill in 


agriculture, and were at laſt expelled from thoſe parts of their coun- 
try that were fitteſt for cultivation. We need not be ſurpriſed, 


therefore, that the poſterity of the ancient Britons, after they were 
confined to the mountains of Wales, were but unſkilful huſband- 
men; and that they applied more to paſturage than to agricul- 
ture. This is evident from their laws, by which many mulcts, 
and even the prices of mens lives of all ranks, are appointed to be 
paid in cattle F. It appears, however, from theſe very laws, that 
agriculture was conſidered by the ancient Britons of this period 


as an object of very great importance, and made the ſubject of 


many regulations. By one of theſe laws, they were prohibited to 
plough with horſes, mares, or cows, but only with oxen T. Their 
ploughs ſeem to have been very ſlight and inartificial; for it was 
enacted, that no man ſhould undertake to guide a plough who 
could not make one; and that the driver ſhould make the ropes 
of twiſted willows, with which it was drawn ||. But flight as 
theſe ploughs were, it was uſual for fix or eight perſons to form 
themſelves into a ſociety for fitting out one of them, and provi- 
ding it with oxen, and every thing neceſſary for ploughing; and 
many minnte and curious laws were made for the regulation of 
ſuch ſocieties *. This is a ſufficient proof, both of the poverty of 
the huſbandmen, and of the imperfect ſtate of agriculture among 
the ancient Britons, in this period, If any perſon laid dung upon 


* Hiſtoria Gildæ, c. 19, 5 + Leges Wallicæ, p. 26. — 72. 201. 202. 203. 
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a field, with the conſent of the proprietor, he was by law allow- 
ed the uſe of it for one year; and if the dung was carried out 
on a cart, in great abundance, he was allowed the uſe of the field 
for three years. Whoever cut down a wood, and converted the 
ground into arable, with the conſent of the owner, was to have 
the uſe of it five years. If any man folded his cattle for a whole 
year upon a piece of ground belonging to another, with his con- 
ſent, he was allowed to cultivate that ground for his own benefit 
four years. All theſe laws were evidently made for the encou— 
ragement of agriculture, by increaſing the quantity, and impro- 
ving the quality, of their arable grounds. The Britiſh legifla- 
tors of this period diſcover the greateſt poſſible anxiety for the 
preſervation of the fruits of the earth, and the labours of the huſ- 
bandman; there being no fewer than eighty-ſix laws made, for 
guarding them from every injury, or for repairing the injuries 
which they ſuſtained T. Nor was all this care unneceſſary, in an 
open country, where cattle very much abounded, and corn was 


very ſcarce and precious. It is highly probable, that agriculture 


was in the fame, or perhaps in a more imperfect ſtate, among the 
Scots and Picts, in the northern parts of this iſland; though we 
can fay nothing with certainty on that ſubject, for want of au- 
theatic monuments, The ancient Britons in this period were 
not ab{olutely ignorant of the art of gardening; though their 
gardens ſeem to have produced nothing but a few apples, and 
pot-herbs, with fax, leeks, and onions J. —— It is now time to 
take a ſhort view of the ſtate of agriculture among the Anglo-Sa- 
xons in this period. | 

The ancient Germans, from whom our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors 
derived their origin and manners, were not much addicted to a- 
griculture, but depended chiefly on their flocks and herds for their 
ſublittence i]. Theſe reſtleſs and haughty warriors eſteemed the 


* 1d, ibid. p. 152. Ke. + Id. ibid. p. 28, — 298. + Td. ibid. p. 286. 
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cultivation of their lands too ignoble and laborious an employ- 


ment for themſelves, and therefore committed it wholly to their 


women and flaves *. They were even at pains to contrive laws to 
prevent their contracting a taſte for agriculture, leſt it ſhould ren- 
der them leſs fond of arms and warlike expeditions T. Thoſe who 
inhabited the ſea-coaſts, and particularly the Angles, Iutes, Danes, 
and Saxons, were ſo much addicted to piracy, and depended ſo 
much on plunder for their ſubſiſtence, that they were more 


averſe to, and more ignorant of agriculture, than the other Ger- 


mans. From all theſe circumſtances, we may be very certain, 
that the Anglo-Saxons, at their arrival in this iſland, were much 
better warriors than huſbandmen, more expert at wielding the 
ſword than guiding the plough. For ſome time after their arri- 


val, fighting was their only buſineſs; becauſe corn, and all other 


proviſions, were furniſhed to their hands by the Britons, accor- 


ding to agreement, Even after the commencement of hoſtilities 
between them and the Britons, they ſubſiſted chiefly by plunder, 


until they had obtained an eſtabliſhment, by the expulſion or extir- 
pation of the greateſt part of the ancient inhabitants, whoſe lands 
they divided amongſt themſelves, Having then no enemies to 
plunder, they found it neceſſary to give {ome attention to the cul- 
tivation of their lands, in order to raiſe thoſe proviſions which 
they could no longer procure by the point of their ſwords, 

The Saxon princes and great men, who, in the diviſion of the 
conquered lands, obtained the largeſt ſhares, are ſaid to have ſub- 
divided their eſtates into two parts, which were called the In- 
lands, and the Out- laude. The In-lands were thoſe which lay moſt 
contiguous to the manſion-houſe of their owner, which he kept 
in his own immediate poſſeſſion, and cultivated by his flaves, un- 
der the direction of a bailiff, for the purpoſe of raiſing proviſions 
tor his family, The Out-lands were thoſe which lay at a greater 


* Tacit. de morib, German. c. 15. + 1d. ibid. c. 26. 
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diſtance from the mauſion-houſe, and were let to the ccorls OY 
farmers of thoſe times, at a certain rent; which was very mode- 
rate, and generally paid in kind“. The owners of land were not 
at liberty to exact as high a rent from their. ceorls or tenants as 
they could obtain; but the rates of theſe rents were aſcertained 
by law, according to the number of hides or plough-lands of 
which a farm conſiſted. The reaſon of this ſeems to have been, 
that the firſt ceorls or farmers among the Anglo-Saxons were free- 
men and ſoldiers, and had contributed to the conqueſt of the 
country by their arms, and were therefore intitled to be treated 
with indulgence, and protected by law from the oppreſſion of | 
cheir ſuperiors. By the laws of Ina King of the Weſt-Saxons, who 
flouriſhed in the end of the ſeventh and beginning of the eighth 
century, a farm conſiſting of ten hides or plough-lands was to 
pay the following rent, viz. ten caſks of honey, — three hundred 
loaves of bread, —twelve caiſks of ſtrong ale, — thirty caſks of 
ſmall ale, — two oxen, — ten weathers, — ten geeſe, — twenty 
hens, — ten cheeſes, — one caſk of butter, — five ſalmon, — twen- 


ty pounds of forrage, — and one hundred eels T. There ſeems to 
be ſome miſtake in the quantity of forrage, which is too trifling 


to be mentioned, and the whole rent is very low, in proportion 
to the quantity of land; which may be conſidered as an evidence, 
both of the free and comfortable condition of the ceorls, and of 
the impertect {tate of agriculture among the Saxons, In ſome 
places theſe rents were paid in wheat, rye, oats, malt, flour, hogs, 
theep, &c. according to the nature of the farm, or the cuſtom of 
the country 2. There is, however, ſufficient evidence, that mo- 
ney-rents for lands were not altogether unknown in England in 
|. The preateſt part of the crown-lands in every coun- 


this period 


ty were farmed in this manner, by ceorls, who paid a certain 
quantity of proviſions of different kinds, for the ſupport of the 


* Reliquiz Spelmanianæ, p. 12. + Wilkin, Leges Saxon. p 25» t Spel- 

man. Gloſſ. voc. Firma. | Hiſtoria Elienſis, I. 1. c. 52. | 
Abe by 
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King's houſehold, according to the nature and extent of the lands 
which they poſleſſed *, * We have been informed, (ſays the au- 
« thor of the black book in the exchequer), that in ancient times 
« gur Kings received neither gold nor ſilver from their tenants, 
but only proviſions for the daily uſe of their hiouſeliold; and 
« the officers who were appointed to manage the King's lands, 
« knew very well what kinds, and what quantities, of proviſions, | | 
« every tenant was obliged to pay. This cuſtom continued even 
« after the conqueſt, during the whole reign of William I.; and 
„ I myſelf have converſed with ſeveral old people who had ſeen 
'% the royal tenants paying their rents in ſeveral kinds of provi- 
% ſons at the King's court .“ In ſome other countries of Eu- 
rope, in this period, particularly in Italy, the rents of lands con- 
ſiſted in a certain proportion (moſt commonly the fourth or fifth 
part) of the different kinds of grain which theſe lands produced g. 
But in England the rents of land were much lower, on account 
of the more imperfect ſtate of agriculture, If the lownets of the 
rents of lands in England in this period is a proof of | the imper- 
fection of agriculture, the lowneſs of their prices when they were 
{old is ſtill a ſtronger evidence of the ſame fact, as well as of 
the great ſcarcity of money. In the ancient hiſtory of the church 
Ely, publiſhed by Dr Gale, the curious reader will meet with 
accounts of many purchaſes of lands that were made by Adel- 
wold, the founder of that church, and by other benefactors, in 
the reign of Edgar the Peaceable, in the tenth century ||. By 
carefully comparing all theſe accounts together, it plain! ; appears, 
that the ordinary price of an acre of the belt land, in that part of 
England, in thoſe times, was ſixteen Saxon pennies, or about 
tour ſhillings of our money. A very trifling price indeed, not 
only in compariſon of the prices of land in our times, but even 


* 1 wid, __ - + Liber niger ſcaccarii, I. 1. c. 7. + Murator, Antiq, 
t. 2. p. 383. Hiſt. Britan. xv. a Tho. Gale edit. t. 1. p. 477. &c. 
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in compariſon of the prices of other co ommeodities in thoſe very 
times. For in the ſame hiſtory of the church of Ely, we are told, 

that Biſhop Æthelwold and Abbot Brithnoth, in paying for an e- 
ſtate which they had purchaſed for that church, gave twenty 
ſheep for twenty Saxon thillings, and one palirey for ten of theſe 
ſhillings, of the price; from whence it follows, that four ſheep 


were then of the ſame value with one acre of the beſt land, and 


one horſe of the ſame value with three acres . This is ſo ex- 
ceedingly different from the preſent ſtate of things, that it would 
appear quite incredible, if it was not ſupported by the moſt un- | 
queſtionable evidence. The trequent and deplorable famines 


which afflicted England, from time to time, in the courſe of this 


period, and carried off great multitudes of its inhabitants, afford 
a further and more melancholy proof of the wretched ſtate of cul- 


tivation . In particular, there was ſo great a ſcarcity of grain, 


A. D. 1043, that a quarter of wheat ſold for ſixty Saxon pennies, 
which contained as much filver as fifteen of- our ſhillings, and 
were equal in value to ſeven or eight pounds of our money f. 
A moſt extravagant price, which muſt have involved not only 
the poor, but even thoſe in the middle ranks of life, in the moſt 
extreme diſtreſs. In one word, we have ſufficient evidence, that 
England, which, in the Roman times, was one of the great gra- 
naries of Europe, and afforded prodigious quantities of corn for 
exportation, was ſo ill cultivated by the Anglo-Saxons, that in the 
moſt favourable ſeaſons it yielded only a ſcanty proviſion for its 
own inhabitants, and in unfavourable ſeaſons was a ſcene of the 
moſt deplorable diſtreſs and ſcarcity. 

When this was the ſtate of agriculture, it will not be proper to 


| ſpend much time in delineating the practices of the Anglo-Saxon 


huſbandmen. They ploughed, ſowed, and harrowed their fields ; 
but as all theſe operations were performed by wretched ſlaves, who 


Id. ibid. p. 47 I, F Chron, Saxon, p. 65. 123. 134. 157. &. t 1d, 
p. 157. "of | | | 
| had 
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had little or no intereſt in their ſucceſs, we may be certain that 
they were executed in a very flovenly and ſuperficial manner: their 
plonghs were very flight, and (like thoſe of the people of Shetland 
at preſent) had but one ſtilt or handle. Though water-mills for 
grinding corn were well known to the Wiſigoths in Spain, and the 
Longobards in Italy, as appears from the ancient laws of theſe 
nations, the Anglo-Saxons ſeem to have been unacquainted with 


them during {ome part of this period; and had no better way 


of converting their corn into meal, than by grinding it in hand- 
mills that were turned by women. By the laws of Ethelbert King 


of Kent, a particular mulct was impoſed upon any man who 


debauched the King's grinding-maid f. Ina King of Weſſex 
made ſeveral laws for the incloſing of arable lands, and regulating 
the proportion of grounds to be left in tillage at the departure of a 
tenant J. The lands belonging to the monaſteries were by much 
the beſt cultivated ; becauſe the ſecular canons who poſſeſſed them 
| ſpent ſome part of their time in cultivating their own lands. Ve- 
nerable Bede, in his life of Faſterwin Abbot of Weremouth, tells 
us, That this abbot, being a ſtrong man, and of a humble diſ- 
“ poſition, uſed to aſſiſt his monks in their rural labours, ſome- 


* times guiding the plough by its ſtilt or handle, ſometimes win- 


* nowing corn, and ſometimes forging inſtruments of huſbandry 
* with a hammer upon an anvil ||.” For in thoſe times the huſ- 
bandmen were under a neceſlity of making many implements 
of huſbandry with their own hands. 

When the arts and practices of the huſbandman were ſo i imper- 
fect, it cannot be ſuppoſed that thoſe of the gardener had made 
greater progreſs. There is, however, ſufficient evidence, that 
gardens were cultivated, and fruit- trees planted and ingrafted, in 
this period, particularly by the monks. Brithnod, the firſt abbot 

of Ely, is celebrated for his ſkill in gardening, and for the excel- 


* Bedz Hiſt, Abbat. Weremuthen, p. 296. in. Leges Saxon, p. 3» 
I Id. ibid. p. 25. | Bedz Hiſt. Abbat. Weremouth, 1. 6. 
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lent . and orckards which he made near that monaſtery 


He performed another great and uſeful work, which I think it 
is proper to relate to his praiſe. Being ſKilful in the arts of 
“ planting and gardening, and confidering that the place would 
* be more pleaſant and beautiful if it was ſurrounded with plan- 
stations, he laid out very extenſive gardens and orchards, which 
he filled with a great variety of herbs, ſhrubs, and fruit-trecs. 


In a few years, the trees which he planted and ingrafted, ap- 


&* peared at a diſtance like a wood, loaded with the moſt excellent 
fruits in great abundance, and added much to the commodiou!- 
** neſs and Peer of the place *.” 

The uſeful and neceſſary art of architecture ſuffered no leſs than 
that of agriculture, by the departure of the Romans. That inge- 


nious and active people, with the aſliſtance of their Britiſh ſubjects, 


who were inſtructed by them, had adorned their dominions in 
this iſland with a prodigious number of elegant and magnificent 
ſtructures, both for public and private uſe f. Some of theſe 
ſtructures were built with ſo much ſolidity, that they would have 
reſiſted all the attacks of time, and remained to this very day, if 
they had not been wilfully deſtroyed T. This was done by the 


Anglo-Saxons inthe courſe of their long wars againſt the unhappy 


Britons : for it ſeems to have been a maxim with theſe ferocious 
conquerors, to deſtroy all the towns and caſtles which they took 
from their enemies, inſtead of preſerving them for their own 
uſe. | 

It cannot be ſuppoſed, that a people aſd wantonly demoliſhed 
ſo many beautiful and uſeful ſtructures, had any taſte for the arts 
by which they had been erected. The truth is, that the Anglo- 


Saxons, at their arrival in this iſland, were almoſt totally ignorant 


* Hil. Eli-nſs ax ud Gale, I. 2. e. 2. ＋ See vol. 1. p. 321. &c. 


The ſamorus edifice, called Arthur Oven, on the banks of the Carron in Scotland, 
which was almoſt quite entire _ it was taken down A. D. 1742, is a ſufſicient procf 
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of theſe arts, and, like all the other nations of Germany, had 
been accuſtomed to live in wretched hovels, built of wood or 
earth, and covered with ſtraw or the branches of trees: nor did 
they much improve in the knowledge of architecture for two hun- 
dred years after their arrival *, During that period, maſonry was 
quite unknown and unpractiſed in this iſland; and the walls even 


of cathedral churches were built of wood. There was a time 


« ({xys Venerable Bede) when there was not a ſtone church in all 
the land; but the cuſtom was to build them all of wood. — Fi- 
nan, the ſecond biſhop of Lindisfarne, or Holy-iſland, built a 
* church in that iſland A. D. 652, for a cathedral, which vet was 
« not of ſtone, but of wood, and covered with reeds; and ſo it 
continued, till Eadbert, the ſucceſſor of St Cuthbert, and ſe- 
e venth biſhop of Lindisfarne, took away the reeds, and covered 
it all over, both roof and walls, with ſheets of lead F.* The 
firſt cathedral of York was built of the ſame materials; and a 
church of ſtone was eſteemed a kind of prodigy in thoſe times 
that merited a place in hiſtory. Paulinus, the firſt biſhop of 
* York, built a church of ſtone in the city of Lincoln, whoſe walls 
* (favs Bede) are ſtill ſtanding, though the roof is fallen down; 
and ſome healing miracles are wrought in it every year, for the 
benefit of thoſe who have the faith to ſeek them 4.“ 

There does not ſeem to have been ſo much as one church of 
ſtone, nor any artiſts wao could build one, in all Scotland, at the 
beginning of the eighth century. For Naitan King of the Picts, 
in his famous letter to Ceolfred Abbot of Weremonth, A. D. 710, 
eurneſtly intreats him to {end him ſome maſons to build a church 
of ftone in his kingdom, in imitation of the Romans; which he 
promiſes to dedicate to the honour of the Apoltle Peter, to whom 
the abbey of Weremouth was dedicated: and we are told by Bede, 
who was then living in that abbey, that the Reverend Abbot Ceol- 


* Cluver, Antiq. German. p. 86. Kc. + Bedæ Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 3. c. 4. I. 3» 
c. 25» 4 1, ibid. I. 2. c. 16. 
fred 
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fred granted this pious requeſt, and ſent maſons according to his 


deſire *. | 
Maſonry was reſtored, and ſome other arts connected with it 


introduced into England, towards the end of the ſeventh century, 


by two clergymen, who were great travellers, and had often viſit- 


ed Rome, where they had acquired ſome taſte for theſe arts, 
Theſe were, the famous Wilfrid Biſhop of York, and afterwards 


of Hexham, and Benedict Biſcop, founder of the abbey of Were- 


mouth. Wilfrid, who was one of the moſt ingenious, active, and 
magnificent prelates of the ſeventh century, was a great builder, 
and erected ſeveral ſtructures at York, Rippon, and Hexham, 
which were the admiration of the age in which he flouriſhed +. 
The cathedral of Hexham, which was one of theſe ſtructures, is 
thus deſcribed by his biographer. ** Having obtained a piece of 
ground at Hexham from Queen Etheldreda, he there founded 
* a moſt magnificent church, which he dedicated to the bleſſed 
<* Apoſtle St Andrew. As the plan of this ſacred ſtructure ſeems 
eto have been inſpired by the Spirit of God, it would require a 
„ genius much ſuperior to mine to deſcribe it properly. How 
large and ſtrong were the ſubterraneous buildings, conſtructed 
of the fineſt poliſhed ſtones! How magnificent the ſuperſtruc- 
ture, with its lofty roof, ſupported by many pillars, its long 
and high walls, its ſublime towers, and winding ſtairs! In 
e one word, there is no church on this fide of the Alps ſo great 
* and beautiful 1.“ This admired edifice, of which ſome veſtiges 
are ſtill remaining, was built by maſons, and other artificers, 
brought from Rome, by the munificence of its generous founder |. 
Benedict Biſcop was the cotemporary and companion of Wilfrid 
m ſome of his journies, and had the fame taſte for the arts **. He 
made no fewer than fix journies to Rome, chiefly with a view of 
collecting books, pictures, ſtatues, and other curioſities, and of 
+ Eddii Vita Wilfridi, c. 16, 17. 22. t Id. 
a. 
perſuading 


* Id. ibid. 1, 5. e. 21. 
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| perſuading artificers of various kinds. to come from Italy and 
France, and ſettle in England. Having obtained a grant of a con- 
ſiderable eſtate from Ecgfrid King of Northumberland, near the 
mouth of the river Were, he there founded a monaſtery A. D. 674. 
About a year after the foundations of this monaſtery were laid, 
gBenedict croſſed the ſea into France, where he collected a num- 
« her of maſons, and brought them over with him, in order to 
e puild the church of his monaſtery of ſtone, after the Roman 
« manner; of which he was a great admirer. His love to the 
* Apoſtle Peter, to whom he deſigned to dedicate his church, 


made him urge theſe workmen to labour ſo hard, that maſs was 
© celebrated in it about a year after it was founded. When the 


« work was far advanced, he ſent agents into France, to procure, 


« ;f poſſible, ſome glaſs-makers, a kind of artificers quite un- 


„% known in England, and to bring them over to glaze the win- 
« dows of his church and monaſtery. Theſe agents were ſuc- 
« ceſsful, and brought ſeveral glaſs-makers with them; who not 


only performed the work required by Benedict, but inſtructed 


„the Engliſh in the art of making glaſs for windows, lamps, 
„ drinking-veſſels, and other uſes . 

From this authentic account, it appears, that it is now about 
eleven hundred years fince this very elegant and uſeful art of ma- 
king glaſs was brought inte England. Before that period, the 
windows of houſes and churches were filled, either with linen 
cloth, or with lattices of wood. This we learn from the follow- 
ing account given by William of Malmſbury, of the great repara- 
tions that were made on the cathedral of York by Biſhop Wilfrid, 


about the ſame time, and with the aſliſtance of the ſame artificers. 


The holy biſhop was much grieved to ſee the decaying and al- 
* moſt ruinous ſtate of the cathedral church of York, which had 


been built by King Edwin at the deſire of Paulinus ; and im- 


* Bede Hiſt, Abbat. Weremuthen. 
Vor. II. 3 | © mediately 
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'* mediately ſet about the reparation of it. He reſtored the roof, 
and covered it with ſheets of lead; white-waſhed the walls 
* with lime, and put glaſs into the windows; ſome of which had 
before admitted the light through fine linen cloths, and others 
„ through lattices *. 

But though theſe arts of building edifices of POE with win- 


_ dows of glaſs, and other ornaments, were thus introduced by 


theſe two prelates in the latter part of the ſeventh century, they 
do not ſeem to have flouriſhed much for ſeveral centuries. It ap- 
pears from many incidental hints in our ancient hiſtorians, that 
ſtone buildings were ſtill very rare in the eighth and ninth ages, 
and that when any ſuch buildings were erected, they were the 
objects of much admiration. When Alfred the Great, towards 
the end of the ninth century, formed the deſign of rebuilding his 
ruined cities, churches, and monaſteries, and of adorning his do- 


minions with more magnificent ſtructures, he was obliged to 


bring many of his artificers from foreign countries. Of theſe 
oh (as we are told by his friend and companion Aſſerius) he had an 
& almoſt innumerable multitude, collected from different nations; 
% many of them the moſt excellent in their ſeveral arts f. Nor 
is it the leaſt praiſe of this illuſtrious prince, that he was the great- 
eſt builder and the beſt architect of the age in which he flouriſh- 


ed. His hiſtorian, who was an eye-witneſs of his works, ſpeaks 


in the following ſtrain of admiration of the number of his build- 
ings: © What ſhall I ſay of the towns and cities which he repair- 
“ ed, and of others which he built from the foundation where 
* there had been none before |?” Some of his buildings were al- 
ſo magnificent for that age, and of a new and ſingular conſtruc- 
tion; particularly the church of his new monaſtery of Æthelingey; 
of which the reader may ſee a plan in the work quoted below ||. 
This church, however, was built only of wood; and it ſeems pro- 


W. Malmſ. de geſtis pontific. p. 149. + Aſer. de Zlfredi rebus geſtis, p. 20. 
t Id. ibid. | Vita Ælfredi Latine reddita, p. 13 1. 
| bable 
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bable that Alfred's buildings were in general more remarkable for 
their number and utility, than for their grandeur: for there is 
ſufficient evidence, that long after his time, almoſt all the houſes 
in England, and the far greateſt part of the monaſteries and 


churches, were very mean buildings, conſtructed of wood, and 


covered with thatch. Edgar the Peaceable, who flouriſhed after 
the middle of the tenth century, obſerved, that at his acceſſion to 
the throne, all the monaſteries in England were in a ruinous con- 
dition, and conſiſted only of rotten boards *, Though the art of 
making glaſs was introduced in the ſeventh century, yet it was af- 
terwards ſo much neglected, that no private houſes had glaſs 
windows till after the concluſion of this period T. In a word, ſe- 
veral of our ancient hiſtorians agree, that the Anglo-Saxon nobi- 
lity had no taſte for magnificent buildings, but ſpent their great 
revenues in mean, low, and inconvenient houſes . This ſeems 
to have been owing in a great meaſure to the unſettled ſtate of their 

country, and the frequent deſtructive depredations of the Danes, 

who made it a conſtant rule, to burn all the houſes, monaſteries, 


and churches, where-ever they came. From the few remains of 


. Anglo-Saxon architecture which may ſtill be ſeen in England, 


as well as from the direct teſtimony of Venerable Bede, it plainly 


appears to have been a rude imitation of the ancient Roman man- 
ner, and very different from that which 1s commonly, though ve- 
ry improperly, called Gothic; of which ſo many noble ſpecimens 
adorn our country |. The moſt admired of the Saxon churches 
ſeem to have been low and gloomy, their pillars plain and clumſy, 


their walls immoderately thick, their windows few and ſmall, 


with ſemicircular arches at the top **, 
If architecture was ſo imperfect in England, in this period, we 
* W. Malmſ. I. 2. p. 32. + Anderſon's Hiſt, Commerce, v. 1. p. 90. 


t W. Malmſ. I. 3. J. Roſſii, p. 106. | Bede Hiſt. Abbat. Weremouth, p. 295. 
Archæologia by the Society of Antiquaries, London, p. 39- 140. 151. 
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may conclude that it was not in a very flouriſhing ſtate in the o- 
ther parts of this iſland. This art appears to have been almoſt 
quite loſt among the poſterity of the ancient Britons, after they 
retired to the mountains of Wales. The chief palace of the Kings 
of Wales, where the nobility and wiſe men ailembled for making 
laws, was called the white palace, becauſe the walls of it were 
woven with white wands, which had the bark peeled off“. By 


the laws of Wales, whoever burnt or deſtroyed the King's hall or 


palace, was obliged to pay one pound and eighty pence, beſides 
one hundred and twenty pence for each of the adjacent buildings; 
which were eight in number, viz. the dormitory, the kitchen, 
the chapel, the granary, the bake-houſe, the ſtore-houſe, the 
ſtable, and the dog-houſe f. From hence it appears, that a royal 
reſidence in Wales, with all its offices, when theſe laws were 
made, was valued at five pounds and eighty pence of the money 
of that age, equal in quantity of ſilver to ſixteen pounds of our 
money, and in efficacy to one hundred and ſixty. This is certain- 
ly a ſufficient proof of the meanneſs of theſe buildings, which 
were only of wood. Even the caſtles in Wales, in this period, 
that were built for the ſecurity of the country, appear to have 
been conſtructed of the ſame materials; for the laws required the 
King's vaſſals to come to the building of theſe caſtles with no o- 
other tools but an axe . Theſe obſervations, and many others of 
the ſame kind that might be made from the ancient laws of Wales, 
{erve to confirm the opinion of a very ingenious modern writer, 
— that there were few or no {tone buildings in Wales before the 
reign of Edward I. of England. ||. 

The arts of building do not ſeem to have been much better un- 
derſtood by the Scots and Picts than by the ancient Britons, in the 
former part of this period. When Finan, the ſecond bithop of 


* Leges Wallicz, p.6 + Id. ibid. p. 263. 167. + 1d. ibid. p. 17. 
Obſervations on che Welch caflles, by the Honourable Daines Barrington, in Archz9!0- 
gia, p. 273. | | l 


Lindisfarne, 
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Lindisfarne, built a church of wood in that iſland A. D. 6 52, he 
is {aid to have done it more Scotorum, after the manner of his coun- 
trymen the Scots; and it hath been already obſerved, that Naitan 
King of the Picts was obliged to bring maſons from Northumber- 
land, when he reſolved to build a church of ſtone in his domi- 
nions A. D. 710 *. After this laſt period, it is probable, that the 
picts, and perhaps the Scots, began to learn and practiſe the art 
of maſonry ; becauſe there are ſtill ſome ſtone buildings of a very 
f.22ular conſtruction, and great antiquity, to be ſeen in Scotland. 
Theſe buildings are all circular, though of two kinds, ſo different 
from each other, that they ſeem to be the works of different ages 
and of different nations. The largeſt of theſe ſtructures are in 


a very extraordinary taſte of architecture; of which I have heard 
of no examples in any other part of the world. They are thus 
deſcribed by a modern antiquar y, who viewed them with no little 


attention. Having arrived at the barrack of Glenelg, I was 


conducted to the remains of thoſe ſtupendous fabrics, ſeated a- 
* bout two miles from thence, in a valley called. Glenbeg, in which 
* four of them anciently ſtood. Two of theſe are now almoſt quite 
“ demoliſhed ; the third is half fallen down ; the fourth is almoſt: 
entire. The firſt I met with lies towards the north fide of the 
valley, and is called Caſtle Chalomine, or Malcam's caſtle. It ſtands 
* upon a conſiderable eminence, and affords us a fine proſpe of 


cc 


the iſland of Sky, and a good part of the ſ2a-coaſt, The foun- 


dation of this only appears; as alſo of that other, on the eaſt end 


of the valley, called Caſtle Chanel. About a quarter of a mile 
further, upon the bank of a rivulet, which pales turough the 
middle of the glen, ſtands the third fabric, called. Ce Lell. 
* I found it e of ſtones, without cement; not laid iu re- 
gular courſes, after the manner of elegant buildings, but rude- 
ly, and without order: thoſe toward the baſe were pretty large, 


cc 
10 


cc 


Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 3. c. 25. l. J. c. 21. 
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but aſcending higher they were thin and flat, ſome of them 
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the ſecond or inner wall, which let me into the area or inner 


was ſomewhat larger: but this might be occaſioned by the fall- 


abreaſt; the external circumference is 178 feet, The whole 
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ſcarce exceeding the thickneſs of an ordinary brick. I was ſur- 
priſed to find no windows on the outſide, nor any manner of 
entrance into the fabric, except a hole towards the weſt, at the 
baſe, ſo very low and narrow, that I was forced to Creep in 
upon hands and knees, and found that it carried me down four 
or five ſteps below the ſurface of the ground. When I was got 
within, I was environed betwixt two walls, having a cavity or 
void ſpace, which led me round the whole building. Oppoſite 
to the little entry, on the outſide, was a pretty large door, in 


court. When I was there, I perceived that one half of the 
building was fallen down, and thereby had the opportunity of 
ſeeing a complete ſection thereof. The two walls join together 
at the top, round about, and have formed a large void ſpace or 
area in the middle. But to give a more complete idea of theſe 
buildings, I ſhall deſcribe the fourth, called Caftle Troddan, 
which is by far the moſt entire of any in that country; and 
from whence I had a very clear notion how theſe fabrics were 
originally contrived. On the outſide were no windows, nor 

were the materials of this caſtle any wiſe different from thoſe 
of the other already deſcribed, only the entry on the outſide 


ing of the ſtones from above. The area of this makes a com- 
plete circle; and there are four doors in the inner wall, which 
face the four cardinal points of the compaſs. Theſe doors are 
each eight feet and a half high, and five feet wide, and lead 
from the area into the cavity between the two walls, which 
runs round the whole building. The perpendicular height 
of this fabric is exactly thirty-three feet ; the thickneſs of both 
walls, including the cavity between, no more than twelve feet; 
and the cavity itſelf 1s hardly wide enough for two men to walk 


height of the fabric is divided into four parts or ſtories, ſepa- 
| cc rated 


\ 
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e“ rated from each other by thin floorings of flat ſtones, which 
„ knit the two walls together, and run quite round the building; 
« and there have been winding ſtairs of the ſame flat ſtones a- 
« ſcending betwixt wall and wall, up to the top. The undermoſt 
« partition is ſomewhat below the ſurface of the ground, and is 
ce the wideſt; the others grow narrower by degrees, till the walls 
& cloſe at the top. Over each door are nine ſquare windows, in 
« direct line above each other, for the admiſſion of light; and 
between every row of windows are three others in the upper- 

© moſt ſtory, riſing above a cornice, which projects out from the 

© inner wall, and runs round the fabric.“ From this deſcrip- 
tion of theſe ſingular edifices, it plainly appears, that they were 
deſigned both for lodging and defence; and confidering the ſtate 
of the times in which they were built, they were certainly very | 
well contrived for anſwering both theſe purpoſes. | | 
The ſtone edifices of the other kind, which were probably erected Circular 
in this period, and of which ſome few are ſtill to be ſeen in Scotland, om 
are not ſo large as the former, but more artificial. They are ſlen- 

der, lofty, circular towers, of cut ſtone, laid in regular rows, 

between forty and fifty feet in external circumference, and from 

ſeventy to a hundred feet high, with one door ſome feet from the 

ground f, They are exactly fimilar to the round tower of Ard- 

more, and ſeveral others, in Ireland ; and therefore were probably 

built about the ſame time, which was in the tenth contury, and 

for the ſame purpoſes ; which are believed by ſome to have been 

for the confinement of penitents while they were performing pe- 

nance. On this account theſe towers are always found in the 
neighbourhood of churches both in Scotland and Ireland; and are 

ſaid to have been uſed in this manner: The penitents were pla- 

| * ced in the uppermoſt ſtory of the tower, (which commonly con- 

* ſiſted of five or ſix ſtories); where having made probation, or 

done penance, ſuch a limited time, according to the heinouſ- 
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Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale, p. 166. f 1d. ibid, p. 163. pe 
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© neſs of their crimes, they then were permitted to deſcend to 
c the next floor; and ſo on by degrees, until they came to the 
00 door, which always faced the entrance of the church, where 
they ſtood to receive abſolution from the clergy, and the blef- 
fings of the people *. A tedious proceſs, to which few peni- 
tents in the preſent age would willingly ſubmit. Other writers 
are of opinion, that the deſign of theſe circular towers (of which 
one is ſtill remaining at Abernethy and another at Brechin) was 
to be places, from whence the people were called to public wor- 
ſhip by the ſound of a horn or trumpet, before the introduction 
of bells +. 6 

It is quite improper to ſpend much time in inveſtigating the 
ſtate of the carpenters and cabinet-makers arts, and of other arti- 
ficers who wrought in wood, in this period; as few or no ſpeci- 
mens of their workmanſhip are now remaining. In general, we 
may be certain, that theſe artificers were very numerous, as al- 
moſt all edifices, both public and private, as well as various 
kinds of furniture, arms, tools, &c. were made of wood; and a- 
mongſt theſe there were, no doubt, ſome in each branch who ex- 
celled in their reſpective arts. The cleareſt poſitive evidence of 
this is ſtill remaining; of which it will be ſufficient to give one 
example: With this wood the nave of the church of Croiland 
© was built, and the tower conſtructed of ſtrong and lofty beams 
moſt exactly joined together, before the death of Abbot Turki- 
* tull. After the death of that abbot, his ſucceſſor, Egelric, 
built many beautiful edifices of the ſame materials. In parti- 
cular, he ereted an infirmary for the monks, of a proper 
length and breadth, with a chapel; — a bath, with other neceſ- 
ſary houſes; —a hall, and two large chambers, for the accom- 
modation of ſtrangers;—a new brew-houſe, and a new bake- 
houſe ;— very large granaries, and ſtables. All theſe edifices 
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# Archzol»gia, vol. 1. p. 307. + 1d. vol, 2. p. 80.—85. 
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« were conſtructed of beams of wood and boards, molt exactly 


« joined, and molt beautifully poliſhed, by the admirable art of 
the carpenter, and covered with lead *.“ 

As metals are more durable than wood, the ſtate of the metallic 
arts is a little better known. The plumber's art muſt have been 
well underſtood in this period, as all the churches, and other edi- 
fices that were built of ſtone, were covered with lead; and 
even many of thoſe that were conſtructed of wood. Artificers 
who wrought in iron were highly regarded in thoſe warlike 
times; becauſe they fabricated ſwords, and other offenſive arms, 
as well as defenſive armour. Every military officer had his ſmith, 
who conſtantly attended his perſon, to keep his arms and armour 


in order F. The chief ſmith was an officer of conſiderable dig- 


nity in the courts of the Anglo-Saxon and Welſh Kings; where 


he enjoyed many privileges, and his weregeld was much higher 


than that of any other artificer T. In the Welfh court, the King's 
ſmith ſat next the domeſtic chaplain, and was intitled to a draught 
of every Kind of liquor that was brought into the hall ||. 

As all the clergy were taught ſome mechanic art, and were ob- 
hged by the canons to exerciſe it at their leiſure-hours, many 
of them wrought in metals of different kinds, in which they be- 
came the moſt expert and curious artiſts *. The famous St Dun- 
ſtan Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who governed both church and 
ſtate with the moſt abſolute ſway, was the beſt blackſmith, bra- 
zier, goldfmith, and engraver of his time. He had an ad- 
** mirable genius (ſays his hiſtorian) for various arts, and parti- 
„ cularly excelled in writing and engraving letters, and in ma- 

king any thing he pleaſed, in gold, ſilver, braſs, and iron ++.” 
Many trinkets made by this illuſtrious mechanic were long pre- 
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* Ingulf. Hiſt. Croilanßd. + Wilkin, Leges Saxon. p. 25. x Lezes 
Wallicz, p. 66. Id. ibid. ** Johnſon's Canons, vol. 1. A. D. 
960. c. 51. A. D. 994. c. 3. I Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 94. 
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ſerved in the church, as the moſt precious relics, and objects of 


the higheſt veneration. O miſerable man that I am ! (cries Oſ- 


bern), I confeſs that I have ſeen ſome of thoſe works which he 
had made, that I have touched them with my ſinful hands, 
have ſet them before my eyes, beſprinkled them with ray tears, 


and adored them on my bended knees.“ Among the various 
artiſts collected by Alfred the Great, there were not a few who 


wrought in gold and filver, who, with the inſtructions of their 
royal maſter, performed ſeveral works in theſe precious metals, 
of incomparable beauty T. The truth of this aſſertion of the hi- 
ſtorian is abundantly confirmed by that moſt beautiful jewel, of 


exquiſite workmanſhip, that was found at Ethelingey in Somerſet= 


ſhire; where this great prince concealed himſelf in his diſtreſs, 
and where he ſometimes reſided in his proſperity. This jewel 
was made by the command and direction of Alfred, (as ap- 
pears from the inſcription upon it in the Saxon language and 
letters, to this purpoſe : — Alfred commanded me to be 
“ made), — and was certainly worn by that prince. It is a 
thin plate of gold enameled, and moſt exquiſitely engraved with 


various figures, of an oblong form, a little more than two 


inches long, and a little more than one inch broad; of which the 
reader may find long and minute deſcriptions in the works quoted 
below . There is the cleareſt and moſt authentic evidence, that 
gold and filver were wrought into plate, coronets, bracelets, and 
various other ornaments and utenfils, both before and after the 
age of Alfred the Great. The famous Biſhop Wilfrid, who flou- 


riſhed about two centuries before Alfred, is ſaid to have incurred 
much envy by his magnificence, and particularly by his great 


quantities of filver-plate ||. Queen Elgiva, the wife of King E- 
thelred, preſented a chalice and patten of fine gold, weighing 
thirteen marks, about two pounds and a half, to the church of 


* Ibid. p. 96. + Aﬀer. Vita Alfred, p. 17. t Philoſophical tranſactions, 
 N* 247. Hickeſli theſaur, t. 1- p. 142. Wottens conſpectus, p. 18. | Eddit 
Vita Wilfridi, c. 24. 5 
Canterbury; 
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Canterbury ; and his ſecond wife, Queen Emma, gave many or- 
naments of gold and filver to the church of Wincheſter *. But 
beſides the gold and filver plate in the poſſeſſion of the church, 
of which every convent and cathedral had a conſiderable quantity, 
many private perſons had various ornaments and trinkets of theſe 
precious metals, ſuch as coronets, chains, bracelets, half-circles 
for dreſſing their hair upon, collars, cups, &c.; as appears from 
their teſtaments, which are ſtill preſerved . Even the arts of 
poliſhing and ſetting precious ſtones were not quite unknown in 
England in this period: for Alfred the Great, having received a 
quantity of theſe from India, (in the manner that ſhall be related 
in the next chapter), had them poliſhed, and formed into jewels ; 
ſome of which were remaining in the cathedral of Shereburn 
when William of Malmſbury wrote his hiſtory of the biſhops of 
that ſee . The arts of gilding wood and metals with gold and 
filver were alſo known and practiſed. Stigand Biſhop of Winche- 
ſter is ſaid to have made a very large crucifix, and two images, 
the one of the Virgin Mary, and the other of the Apoſtle John, 
and to have gilded them all, together with the beam on which 
they ſtood, with gold and filver, and ſet them up in the cathe- 
dral of Wincheſter |. The Engliſh goldſmiths in this period 
were ſo famous for their excellence in their art, that the curious 
caſkets, adorned with gold, filver, and precious ſtones, in which 
the relics of the ſaints were kept, were made in England, and 
known by the name of Opera Anglica, (Engliſh works) * The art 
of making gold and filver thread for weaving and embroidering 
was not unknown in this period, as will by and by appear. In 
one word, ſome pieces of workmanſhip were executed in gold 
and filver, in thoſe rude times, that would be admired in the pre- 


* Monaſticon, vol. 1. p. 2. Anglia Sacra, t. 1. p. 290. + Hickeſii diſſer- 
tatio epiſlolaris, p. 51. 1 W. Malmſ. de geſtis pontificum Ang. I. 2. 
Anglia Sacra, t. 1. p. 293. Murator. Antiq. t. 5. p. 12. 
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gures moſt exquiſitely minute and fine. How ineſtimable would 


of our readers as are deſirous of knowing in what manner the ar- 
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ſent age; of which it will be ſufficient to give one example: A- 
mong the furniture of Charlemagne, there were four tables, three 
of ſilver, and one of gold, all of extraordinary magnitude and 
weight. One of the filver tables was ſquare, and beautifully en- 
chaſed with a plan of the city of Conſtantinople; another of them 
was round, and on it the city of Rome was repreſented in the 
ſame manner; the third, which was much larger and heavier, and 
of more admirable workmanſhip than the other two, contained, 
within three circles, a repreſentation of the whole world, in fi- 


the value of theſe tables be, if they were ſtill remaining! Such 


tificers of thoſe ancient times performed many of their moſt cu- 
rious operations, in gilding and ſtaining metals, ivory, wood, 
parchment, &c. they many find a very ample collection of their re- 
ceipts in the work quoted below . 185 

If we may depend upon the authority of their laws, even the 
people of Wales, notwithſtanding their poverty, and the low ſtate 
of the arts amongſt them, were not unacquainted with gold and 
ſilver plate in this period. By one of theſe laws, an inſult or in- 
jury offered to the King of Aberfraw was to be compenſated in 
this manner. The guilty perſon, beſides a certain number of 
cows, according to the extent of his eſtate, was to give to the 
King whom he had affronted, a filver rod, as thick as his litie 
finger, that would reach from the ground to his mouth when lie 
fat in his chair; together with a gold cup, that would contain as 
much liquor as he could drink at once, with a cover as broad as 
his Majeſty's face; and both the cup and cover were to be of the 
thickneſs of a ploughman's thumb-nail, or the ſhell of a gooies 
egg}. This law certainly made it very imprudent to affront tis 
Majeſty of Aberfraw, eſpecially if he happened to have a long 


* Egenhard. Vita Caroli Magni. ſub fin. + Muratori Antiquitates medii ævi, 
t. 2. p. 366, — 337. 1 Leges Wallicz, p. 10. | | 
| breath, 
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| breath, and a broad face. But if the people of Wales had really 
ſuch pieces of plate amongſt them in thoſe times, they were pro- 
bably imported, and not manufactured by themſelves, 

Though ſome of the arts employed about clothing are frequent- 
ly carried much further than neceſſity requires, and were ſo in this 
period; yet it ſeems to be moſt proper, for preventing confuſion, 


to conſider them all in this place under the diviſion of the neceſſa- 


ry arts. 

1 of the nations who inhabited this iſland at the arrival 
of the Saxons, were ignorant of the molt eſſential branches of the 
clothing-arts. It hath been made appear already, that the Bri- 
tons, Scots, and Picts, underſtood the arts of dreſſing both wool 


and flax, ſpinning them into yarn, and weaving them into cloth 


of various kinds and colours. Nor have we the leaſt reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that the Saxons were unacquainted with any of theſe eſ- 


ſential operations at their arrival in Britain, as there 1s not the 


leaſt ſurmiſe in hiſtory, that they were more unperfectly clothed 
than other nations. It will not therefore be neceſſary to trace 


any of theſe arts again to their origin, but only to take notice 


of ſuch improvements as were made in them in the courſe of chis 
period, and of ſuch new inventions as were introduced. 

We have no evidence, that any of the Britiſh nations, at the 
beginning of this period, underſtood the arts of weaving various 
figures of men, or other animals, or flowers, foliages, &c. into 
cloth, or of embroidering them upon it after it was woven; but 
there is the cleareſt proof, that theſe very elegant and 1ngenious 
arts were practiſed in England before the end of the ſeventh cen- 
tury. In a book written by Aldhelm Biſhop of Shereburn, about 
A. D. 680, in praiſe of virginity, he obſerves, that chaſtity alone 
did not form an amiable and perfect character, but required to 


be accompanied and adorned by many other virtues; and this 
obſervation he illuſtrates by the following fimile, taken from the 


See vol, 1. D. 326. — 330. 
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art of weaving ; — As it is not a web of one uniform colour and 
** texture, without any variety of figures, that pleaſeth the eye, 
and appears beautiful; but one that is woven by ſhuttles, filled 
«© with threads of purple, and many other colours, flying from fide 
* to fide, and forming a variety of figures and images, in different 
© compartments, with admirable art *,” Theſe figures were 
ſometimes embroidered upon the cloth, with threads of gold, ſil- 
ver, and filk, of purple and other colours, as the nature of the 
figures to be formed required; and to render them the more 
exact, they were firſt drawn, with colouring matter, by ſome 
{kilful artiſt. In the life of St Dunſtan, we are told, that a cer- 
tain religious lady, deſigning to embroider a ſacerdotal veſt- 
ment, earneſtly intreated Dunſtan (who was then a young man, 
and had an excellent taſte for works of that kind) to draw the 
figures, which ſhe afterwards formed with threads of gold f. 
The truth is, that thoſe fine flowered and embroidered works, ſo 
much ſuperior in art and beauty to what could have been expect- 
ed in thoſe rude ages, were commonly executed by ladies of the 
higheſt rank and greateſt piety, and were deſigned for ornaments 
to the churches, and veſtments for the clergy, when they perform- 
ed the offices of religion. We often read in the monkith hiſto- 
rians of thoſe times, of queens and princeſſes making preſents of 
ſuch precious and painted veſtments (as they called them) to the 
church 4. The four princeſſes, daughters of King Edward the 
Elder, and ſiſters of King Athelſtan, are highly celebrated by hi- 
ſtorians for their aſſiduity and ſkill in ſpinning, weaving, and 
needle-work; which was ſo far from ſpoiling the fortunes of thoſe 
royal ſpinſters, that it procured them the addreſſes of the great- 
eſt princes then in Europe ||. A work of this kind, ſuppoſed to 
have been executed about the end of this period, by Matilda, wite 
„ Aldhelm de Virginitate in Bibliotheca patrum, .. + Anglia 
Sacra, t. 2. p. 94. t Annales Eccleſ. Winton. in Angl. Sacra, t. 1. p. 290. 
W. Malmſ. I. 2. p. 26. | 
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to William Duke of A afterwards King of England, 

and the ladies of her court, 1s ſtill preſerved in the cathedral of 
Bayeux, and is an illuſtrious proof both of their {kill and indu- 
ſtry. This curious monument of antiquity is a piece or web of 
linen, only about nineteen inches in breadth, but no leſs than ſix- 
ty-ſeven yards in length; on which is embroidered the hiſtory 
of the conqueſt of England by William Duke of Normandy ; be- 
ginning with the embaſſy of Harold to the Norman court, A. D. 
1065, and ending with his death at the battle of Haſtings, A. D. 
1066 *. The many important tranſactions of theſe two buſy years 


are repreſented in the cleareſt and moſt regular order in this piece 


of needle-work; which contains many hundred figures of men, 
horſes, beaſts, birds, trees, houſes, caſtles, churches, arms, &c. 
&c. all executed in their due proportions, and proper colours, with 
inſcriptions over them, to throw light upon the hiſtory f. Tho' 


Queen Matilda directed this work, yet the greateſt part of it was 


probably performed by Engliſh women: for we are told by a co- 
temporary writer, that the Anglo-Saxon ladies were ſo famous 
for their ſkill in needle-work, and embroidering with gold, 

that thoſe elegant manufactures were called Anglicum opus, (Eng- 
h{h work) . 

It hath been already proved, that the people of this iſſand were 
not unacquainted with the arts of dying wool, yarn, and cloth, 
ſeveral different colours, in the former period; yet it ſeems pro- 
bable, that theſe arts received conſiderable improvements in the 
period we are now delineating ||. In particular, the art of dying 
the ſcarlet colour, by the help of a ſmall inſect of the kermes or 
cochineal kind, appears to have been GENE about A. D. 
oo *. 


The furrier's art, or the art of dreſſing the ſkins of animals, 


* Memoires de literature, tom. 9. 12· + Id. ibid. Montfaugon monumens 
de la monarchie Francoiſe, t. 1. p. 371. &. + Gul. Pictavenſ. p. 211. 
I See vol. 1. p. 327. ** Murat. Antiquitat. t. 2. p-. 415» 
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without taking off the hair or wool, was much improved in this 
period; becauſe furs of all kinds were much worn, and highly 
valued for their warmth and beauty *. 

Though filk was worn by perſons of high rank and great wealth, 
and alfo uſed for altar-cloths, &c.; yet as we have no evidence that 
it was manufactured in England in this period, this 1s not the pro- 
per place to ſpeak of it f. | 

Beſides the fine needle-works and * above deſcri- 
bed, which were executed chiefly by the ladies, various kinds of 


woolten cloths were fabricated by the profeſled artificers of Bri- 
rain in this period, for the ufe of all the different ranks in ſociety, 


We are even told by a writer who flouriſhed in thoſe times, that 


the Engliſh makers of cloth very much excelled in their ſeveral 
arts T. This ſeems to be confirmed by the price of wool, which 
was higher than it is at preſent, in proportion to the prices of o- 
ther commodittes. For the fleece, by ſome of the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, was valued at two fifths of the price of the whole ſheep ||, 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that it is quite impoſſible, at this 
diſtance of time, and with the imperfect hghts afforded us by our 
ancient writers, to give a particular account of the texture and 
properties of all the different kinds of cloth that were fabricated 
in England in this remote period. 

The art of war muſt continue to be ranked among the neceſſary 
arts, until all nations become ſo wiſe and equitable as to content 
themſelves with their own territories and poſſeſſions, without in- 
vading thofe of others. This was very far from being the caſe 
in Britain in the period we are now conſidering, which was almoſt 
one continued feries of invaſions, wars, and plunderings, from the 
beginning to the end. In ſuch unhappy circumſtances, the ſtudy 
and practice of the arts of war became neceſſary to the preſervation 


+ Gul. Pictavenſ. p- 211. 


Id. ibid. p. 409. + See chap. 7. 
Wilkins Leges. Saxon. p. 23. 
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of the ſeveral Britiſh nations, and on that account merit a little of 
our attention, 

It is ſufficient to refer the reader to ak hath been already faid 
concerning the manner of forming and commanding the armies 


of the ancient Britons, Scots, and Picts; becauſe no changes ſeem 


to have been made by them in theſe particulars in the preſent 
period % Their arms and way of fighting were alſo much the 
ſame, except that war-chariots were wholly laid aſide, and defen- 
five armour came more into uſe among their princes and great 
men, in imitation of other nations, and particularly of the Anglo- 
Saxons. By the laws of Wales, all the fighting men were obliged 
to take the field, as often as they were called upon by the King, 


to defend their country when it was invaded; but they were not 
under any legal obligation to attend their prince in a foreign ex- 


pedition above once in the year, nor to continue in it above ſix 
weeks T. They were allo bound to aſſiſt, as often as they were 
called upon, in building, repairing, and defending the royal ca- 
ſtles T. But theſe caſtles, as hati been already obſerved, were ve- 
ry ſlight, and conſtructed only of wood. 


The founders of the ſeveral Anglo-Saxon kingdoms in this i- 


fland were a kind of ſoldiers of fortune, followed by armies of 


bold intrepid y -ouths, whole arms were their only riches, and war 
their only trade, and chief delight. 'To this martial ſpirit, which 
they derived from their anceſtors the ancient Germans, they owed 
all their ſucceſs in Britain; and they procured all their ſettlements 
by their ſwords, to which they had no other right. The ſame mar- 
Lal ſpirit and military arts were neceſſary to preſerve their acqui- 
ſitions, both from the ancient poſſeſſors, and from other adventu- 


rers like themſelves, particularly the Danes. Theſe circumſtances 


made the ſtudy and practice of the arts of war of the greateſt im- 
portance to the Anglo-Saxons, and render their military arran 


ge- 


ments objects of curioſity to their poſterity. 


See vol. f- p. 336. + Leges Wallicæ, p. 71. 165. + Id. ibid. 
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All the freemen and proprietors of land among the Anglo-Saxons, 


except the miniſters of religion, were trained to the uſe of arms, 
and always ready to take the field. To this they were not only 
ied by their ancient cuſtoms, and warlike diſpoſitions, but com- 
pelled by the neceſſity of their circumſtances, and the obligation 
of their laws. For every ſoldier in their victorious armies, when 
he received his proportion of the conquered country as the reward 


of his toils and valour, became bound to three things, (com- 


monly called the trinoda neceſſitas), which were eſteemed indif- 
penſably neceſſary to the public ſafety and common good *. The 
firſt and moſt important of theſe three ſervices, to which all pro- 
prietors of land, and even all freemen of any conſiderable proper- 
ty, were ſubjected, was called in the Saxon language Fu, thfare, 


or Outgoing ; which ſignified their taking the field with all neceſ- 


ſary arms, whenever an army was to be formed for the defence 
of their country. This they were obliged to do under the ſevere 
penalty of forfeiting their lands, if they had any, and paying a 
heavy fine if they had no lands . The ſecond of theſe ſervices, 
which all freemen and proprietors of land were obliged to per- 
form, was alſo of a military nature, and conſiſted in building, re- 
-pairing, and defending the royal caſtles }. To enable them to 
perform theſe ſervices, all freemen and landholders were obliged 
to be conſtantly poſſeſſed of ſuch arms as were neceſſary and ſuit- 
able to their rank, which they were neither to ſell, nor lend, nor 
pledge, nor alienate from their heirs |. That they might be ex- 
pert in the uſe of theſe arms when they were called out to actual 
ſervice, the freemen of each tithing, hundred, and county, were 
appointed to meet at certain ſtated times and places for the exer- 
ciſe of arms; and there was to be one general review of all the 
arms and armed men in all the counties of England upon one day 


* Reliquiz Spelman, p. 19. Wilkins Leges Saxon. p. 23. Spelman Concil. 
Britan, p. 520. 1 Id. ibid. {| Leges Edwardi Regis apud Wilkins, p. 205. 
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in the month of May, that there might be no poſſibility of impo- 
ſing upon the public by lending arms to each other *. In a word, 
the freemen among the Anglo-Saxons, like their anceſtors the 
ancient Germans, came to their hundred and county courts, and 
other public meetings, in arms; for which reaſon theſe meetings 
were commonly called weapon-tacks, or the touch of arms; be- 
cauſe every one touched the ſpear of the chief magiſtrate, who 
was preſent with his ſpear, in token of his ſubmiſſion to his au- 
thority, and readineſs to fight under his command . So much 
were they accuſtomed to the uſe of arms, that a ſpear in his hand 
was an eſſential part of the dreſs of an Anglo-Saxon thane or 
gentleman, by which he was diſtinguiſhed, and without which he 
never ſtirred abroad. This is the reaſon that we meet with ſo ma- 
ny laws to prevent their doing miſchief by wen their ſpears in 
a careleſs. manner 1. 

The miniſters of religion, both among the Pagan and Chriſtian 

Saxons, were exempted from all military ſervices, and forbidden 
the uſe of arms. The Pagan Northumbrians imagined their high- 
prieſt Coifi was become mad, when they beheld him riding on a 
horſe, with a ſpear in his hand, like a ſecular thane; * becauſe 
they knew that it was not lawful for a prieſt to bear arms, or ride 
upon a horſe ||.” The Chriſtian clergy, after the converſion of 
the Saxons, enjoyed the ſame exemption from military ſervices, 
and were laid under the ſame prohibition of bearing arms, that 


they might not be diverted from a conſtant attention to the duties 


of their ſacred function. But the lands that were granted to the 
church by Kings, and others, eſpecially in the former part of this 
period, were ſubjected to the ſame military ſervices with others, 
which the clergy performed by their ceorls-or free tenants ff. 

As the bearing of arms was eſteemed the moiſt honourable of all 


* 1d. i'd, + Id. ibid. p. 203. 2 Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 42. 
| Bede Hiſt, I. 2. c. 13, ** Spelman, Concil, p. 238. ++ Reliquiz 
Spelman, p. 19, | | 
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employments by the Anglo-Saxons, and all the other nations of 
Europe in this period, their numerous ſlaves were excluded from 
that honour, and from all military ſervices, except in caſes of the 
createſt national diſtreſs and danger * But when a ſlave was made 
free, a ſpear was put into his hand as one mark of his freedom, 
and he was thenceforward permitted to bear arms, and ſubjected 
to military ſervices . 

From the above account of the military forces of the ſeveral An- 
glo-Saxon ſtates, it plainly appears, that they conſiſted of all the 
freemen of thoſe ſtates who were of a proper age for bearing 
arms, the clergy alone excepted. This is no doubt the reaſon that 
we hear of ſuch numerous armies raiſed even by the {ſmalleſt na- 
tions of the heptarchy : for when a war broke out, the whole na- 
tion was up in arms, except ſuch as were not capable, or had no 
right to bear them. After the eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh monar- 
chy, theſe martial regulations ſeem to have been relaxed, and the 
military forces of the nation gradually diminithed. 

The civil and military government of the Anglo-Saxons were per- 
fectly ſimilar, and executed by the ſame perſons. The King was 
commander 1n chief of the whole army ; an office which he com- 
monly executed in perſon, but ſometimes by a ſubſtitute, who 
was called the Cynings Hold, or Heretaga, i. e. leader of the army 7. 


The alderman, or heretoga, of each county, commanded the troops 


of the county, hich formed a complete battalion ; and were ſub- 
divided into trithings, coramanded by the trithingmen ; and theſ: 
into hundreds, commanded by the hundredaries; and theſe again 
into tens, commanded by the decennaries, who were commonly 
called fithcundmen or conductors, when they acted in their military 
capacity ||. „ | 

The Anglo-Saxon troops were of two kinds, infantry and caval- 
ry. The infantry were compoſed of the ceorls, or loweſt rank of 


* Murator. Antiq. I. 2. p. 445. 
Somaer Diction. Saxon in verb. 


＋ Id. ibid. t Spelman. Glofl. p. 288. 
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freemen; and the cavalry of the thanes, or freemen of greater pro- 
perty, who could afford to purchaſe and maintain their horſes. 


The infantry were not all furniſhed with the ſame offenſive wea- 


pons, ſome being provided with ſpears, others with axes, others 
with bows and arrows, and not a few with clubs, beſides ds, 
that were common to them all. Few of the infantry had any o- 
ther defenſive armour than ſmall round ſhields, with ſharp ſpikes 
in their centres, which they wore on the left arm, and with which 
they wounded their enemies, as well as defended themſelves. The 
cavalry were more uniformly armed, with long ſpears, which they 
carried in their right hands, and ſwords, which hung by a belt at 
their left ſides. They were alſo much better provided with defen- 
five armour; having, beſides their large oval ſhields, which they 
wore on their left arms, helmets on their heads, and cuiraſſes, or 
coats of mail, on their bodies. The helmets of the Anglo-Saxons 
were of a conical ſhape, without vizors, or any other protection to 
the face, than a piece of iron which reached from the front of the 
helmet to the point of the noſe. The ſwords, both of the infan- 
try and cavalry, were very long and broad; blunt at the point, 
and deſigned only for cutting. The ſaddles of their horſes were 
of a very imple conſtruction, all of them without cruppers, and 
many of them without ſtirrups. The above deſcription of the 


_ arins of the Engliſh in this remote period of their hiſtory, is chief- 
ly. taken from the repreſentation of their army at the battle of Ha- 


ſtings, in the famous tapeſtry of Bay eux x. All the different bo- 
dies of troops of which an Anglo-Saxon army was compoſed, had 
ſtandards, very much reſembling thoſe of the cavalry in modern 
Europe f. Some of the moſt ancient of our Anglo-Saxon Kings 
were ſo fond of thoſe military ſtandards, that they had them car- 


ried before them when they travelled through their territories, e- 
ven in times of peace T7. 


* See Memoires de l'Academie des Inſcriptions, t. 12. ＋ Id. ibid. Bed. 
Ut. Eccleſ. I. 2. c. 16. f 
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We have good reaſon to believe, that the Anglo-Saxon youth 
were carefully trained to the dextrous uſe of their arms, and ma- 
nagement of their horſes, as well as inſtructed in the way of 
marching in regular order, and performing the neceſſary evolu- 
tions at their weapontacks and military reviews. All the nor- 
“ thern nations (ſays Olaus Magnus) are exceedingly expert and 
** dextrous in handling their arms when they come to an engage- 
ment; becauſe their youth are frequently exerciſed in mock 


** fights, with ſwords, ſpears, bows, and arrows, and other 


arms *. When the troops are aſſembled for a military expedi- 
tion, they are firſt divided into their ſeveral diſtin bodies, with 
their proper ſtandards, under their reſpective leaders, who ex- 
plain to them the cauſes of the war; repreſent, in the ſtrong- 
* eſt colours, the cruelty and injuſtice of their enemies, and the 
* neceſſity of their fighting boldly for the honour of their coun- 
try; and promiſe them their full ſhare of all the booty that ſhall 


© be taken; after which they march with great alacrity and good 


„order +.” The Anglo-Saxon armies were generally attended in 
their marches by a great number of carts or waggons loaded with 
arms and proviſions, and ſometimes with their wives and chil- 
dren; and with theſe waggons they ſurrounded their camps in the 
night, which ſerved as a fortification Þ. f 

When they came to action, which was generally as ſoon as they 
could find their enemies, they drew up their troops in various 


ways, according to the nature of the ground, the poſture of the 


7 


adverſe army, or the particular views of their commanders; tho 
they commonly formed their ſpearmen into a figure called a 


ca - head or hollow wedge, preſenting the ſharpeſt point of it to 
the enemy ||. This figure, which was much uſed by the Franks, 


Saxons, and all the other northern nations, 1s thus deſcribed by 
an ancient writer: They form their troops into the figure of a 


* Hiſtoria Olai Magni. 1.7. c. 6. p. 224. + Id. ibid. + Cluver. Antiq. 
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« enemy is very ſharp, and the ſides gradually diverge, by which 
„ {t becomes broadeſt at the rear. The ranks on all the three 
ſides are very compact; and the men, ſtanding with their faces 
„ outwards, and their backs towards the empty ſpace in the 
8 middle, form a kind of rampart with their thields *.” When 
an army was compoſed of ſeveral diſtinct battalions, or the troops 
of ſeveral different counties, under their reſpective aldermen and 
inferior officers, they often formed as many of theſe hollow wed- 
ges as there were battalions, at proper intervals T. This was cer- 
tainly a very prudent regulation ; for each of theſe bodies being 


* 
* 


for the honour of their county, and in defence of their friends 
and neighbours. The cavalry of each county formed one ſqua- 
dron, and were commonly drawn up in the front of the infantry. 
The waggons of the army, with the arms, proviſions, women, 
children, ſick and wounded, were placed in a line in the rear, 
with proper guards, and made a kind of rampart for its defence. 
Y While theſe diſpoſitions were making, there were frequently ſingle 
3 combats between the boldeſt champions of each army, or ſkirmiſh- 
es between flying parties; in which feats of the greateſt bravery 


„ action, the commanders in chief, and other officers, made ſhort 
® animating ſpeeches; and the ſignal of battle being given by the 
t found of trumpets, horns, &c. the troops on both fides advan- 
$ ced, with martial ſongs, loud ſhouts, and clathing of arms, 
which made a moſt terrible and tremendous noiſe 4. The firſt 
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« wedge, or of the Greek letter 4; the point of which towards the 


compoſed of the inhabitants of the ſame county, fought bravely 


and dexterity were exhibited. When both armies were ready for 


ſhock between the cavalry of the two contending armies was or- 
dinarily very furious; after which the archers, and then thoſe 
armed with ſpears, ſwords, battle-axes, clubs, &c. came to ac- 
tion; the battle raged, and blood ſtreamed from ten thouſand 
* Cluver Antiq. German, I. 1. e. 50. + Id. ibid. p. 321. | Id. ibi J. 
p. 324. Ac. 
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wounds. In this way of fighting, much depended on bodily 
ſtrength and intrepidity; and when two armies were nearly equal 
in numbers and valour, battles were very long and very bloody, 
As the rage of the combatants was much inflamed by the length 


and violence of the ſtruggle, the victors made a dreadful havock a- 


mong the fugitives, and ſpared few that they could deſtroy : nor 
was it uncommon, eſpecially among the Danes, to put their pri- 
ſoners to death in cold blood, and with the moſt cruel tortures *, 
It would be eaſy to illuſtrate and confirm every particular in the 
above deſcription, by examples taken from our hiſtory in this pe- 
riod; but this would be as tedious as it is unneceſſary. 

The number of battles that were fought in this period in Eng- 
land, to ſay nothing of ſKkirmiſhes, is almoſt incredible; aug! 
therefore we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that this pernicious art of 
ſhedding human blood was brought to greater perfection than 
other arts that were more uſeful and beneficent. We learn from 
the beſt authority, that King Ethered, and his brother Alfred, 
= no fewer than nine pitched battles, beſides many ſkirmith- 

s, againſt the Danes in one year (871) f. The truth is, that war 
not only raged almoſt without interruption in thoſe unhappy 
times, but alſo appeared in its moſt horrid aſpect, and was pro- 
ductive of the moſt deplorable calamities, eſpecially to the van- 


quiſhed. For victorious armies too often did not content them— 
ſelves with the deſtruction of thoſe who had oppoſed them in the 
field, but wreaked their vengeance allo on defenceleſs ſlaves, wo- 


men, and children. | 
The obſervations which have been already made on the civil, 


may be applied to the military architecture of the Anglo-Saxons. 


They were both very imperfect; and for that reaſon it will not be 


neceſſary to ſpend much time in delineating their methods of for- 


tifying, defending, and attacking ſtrong places. The Saxons, in 


the courſe of their long wars againſt the Britons, deſtroyed many 


* Chron, Saxon. p. 73. £0. &c, + Id. ibid. p. 81, 


f 
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of the fortifications that had been erected by the Romans; and 
after their ſettlement in Britain, they neglected to repair thoſe tliat 


remained, or to build any of their own. By this means, this 


country became almoſt quite open and defenceleſs; which greatly 
facilitated the incurſions of the Danes, who met with little ob- 
ſtruction from fortifted places. Alfred the Great ſeems to have 
been the firſt of the Anglo-Saxon Kings who was ſenſible of this 
defect, and endeavoured to provide a remedy, That admirable 
prince, after he had reduced the Danes, and reſtored the tranquil- 
lity of his country, ſpent much of his time and revenues in repair- 
ing the ruined walls of London, and other cities, and in building 
forts in the moſt convenient places, for the protection of his ſub- 


jects. 


„hat ſhall I fay (cries his hiſtorian) of the cities which 


he repaired, and of the royal forts and caſtles which he built of 
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ſtone and wood with admirable art; in doing which he met with 
much oppoſition and trouble from the indolence of his people, 
who could not be perſuaded to ſubmit to any labour for the 
common ſafety? How often, and how earneſtly, did he be- 
ſeech, intreat, and at length command and threaten, his bi- 
ſhops, aldermen, and nobles, to imitate his example, and build 
caſties for the defence of themſelves, their families, and friends? 


But, alas! ſuch was their invincible ſloth and inactivity, that 


all his perſuaſions, commands, and threats, had little influence 
upon them; and they either did not build at all, or did not be- 
gin to build till it was too late, and their enemies came upon 
them before their works were finiſhed. It is true, indeed, when 


they beheld their parents, wives, children, friends, and ſer- 


vants, killed or taken priſoners, and their goods and furniture 
deſtroyed, they bewailed their own folly, and applauded the 
prudence of their Sovereign, which they had before reproach- 


ed *.“ His own daughter Elfleda, governeſs of Mercia, ſeems 


* Aﬀer, de rebus geſtis Alſredi, p. 17. 18. 
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to have been the only perſon in the kingdom who properly com- 
plied with the commands, and imitated the example, of her illu- 
ſtrious father. For that heroic princeſs, who inherited more of 
the wiſdom and ſpirit of Alfred than any of his children, not on- 


ly fought many battles againſt the Danes, but alſo built many 


caſtles to check their incurſions. In Henry of Huntington, we 


have the names of no fewer titan eight caſtles that were built by | 


Elfleda in the ſhort ſpace of three years . From this time, the 
building, repairing, and defending caſtles, became an object of 
public attention, and one of the three ſervices to which all the 
lands of England were ſubjected. When we reflect on the low 
ſtate of the arts, and particularly of architecture, among the An- 
glo-Saxons, we cannot ſuppoſe that their caſtles were either very 


ſtrong, or very beautiful. They generally confiſted of two parts, 
a baſs- court, and a keep or dungeon. I he baſs-court was a piece 


of ground, ſometimes about an acre in cent, ſurrounded with a 
high and thick ſtone wall, with a grit parapet on the top; 
from whence the garriſon diſcharged their weapons on the aſſail- 


ants, This wall Lad alſo many fmall windows, or rather flits, in 


it, very narrow in proportion to their height, through which they 


ſhot their arrows. The lodgings for the officers and ſoldiers were 


built in the area, and along the inſide of the wall. At one end of 
the baſs- court was a round mount, ſometimes artificial, and 
ſometimes natural, on which the keep or dungeon ſtood, which 
was a circular ſtone building, with thick and high walls. From 
the top of this building, which was flat, the garriſon had an ex- 
tenſive proſpect of the ſurrounding country, that they might diſ- 
cover the approaches of their enemies; and from thence alſo the 
chief defence was made. The body of the keep, which ſometimes 
confiſted of ſeveral ſtories, contained the lodgings of the com- 
mander of the caſtle; and in the bottom was the priſon, under 
ground, and without light; from whence the whole building was 
Hen. Hunt, Hitt. p. 294+ 
often 
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often called the dungeon. Such was the general plan of the An- 

glo- Saxon caſtles; though the different taſtes of their builders, 

ſituations of the ground, and other circumſtances, ſometimes oc. 

caſioned conſiderable deviations from this plan *. The veſtiges 

of Daniſh caſtles, or rather camps, are ſtill viſible in many parts ; | 

of Britain, of a circular form, ſurrounded with ditches and ram- | 

parts; but do not merit a more particular deſcription in a gene- | 

ral hiſtory f. | wo | | 
The arts of fortifying and atracking towns and caſtles common art of a. | 


tacky 


N. 


ly improve or decay together, and bear a due proportion to each frong I laces. 
other; and therefore, though the Anglo-Saxon caſtles above deſcri- 

bed muſt appear to us exceedingly weak and artleſs, they aſford- 

ed no leſs advantage and ſecurity to their defenders, than the moſt 

regular fortifications do to theirs in the preſent age; becauſe the 
modes of attacking them were feeble and artleſs in the ſame de- | | 
gree. For the moſt part, they were attempted to be taken by 2 | 
{ſudden bold aſlault; by wounding and killing their defenders 1 | 
with ſtones, arrows, darts, and ſpears, by ſcaling their walls, and 
burſting open their gates, or ſetting them on fire. Theſe are the 
methods which we 1ce practiſed in the attack of a caſtle, in the 
famous tapeſtry of Bayeux 4. When the defenders of a town or 
caſtle were diſpoſed to ſurrender, the commander, putting the keys 
of it on the point of his ſpear, reached them over the wall; and 
from thence they were taken by the general of the beſieging ar- 
my . If the aſſailants were repulſed, they ſeldom returned to 
the charge, or perſiſted in their enterpriſe; for we meet with very 
few fieges of any length in the Anglo-Saxon hiſtory. Alfred the 
Great ſeems to have been the only perſon who had any idea of 
a blockade, or coniining a garriſon within their walls, cutting off 
their ſupplies, and obliging them to ſurrender for want of provi- 


— YT 


* See Dr Borlaſe's antiquities of Cornwall, * 4. % + Id. ibid. J 4. e. 8. 
+ Memoires de literature, t. 12. p. 400. Id. ibid. | 
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A great variety of military engines were invented in the 


middle ages, for battering the walls of towns and caſtles, and for 


«throwing ſtones of a prodigious weight, which were the artillery 


of thoſe times; but we have not ſufficient evidence, that thoſe 
engines were uſed in Britain in this period; and therefore it is 
not proper to introduce the account of them in this place T. The 
truth is, that the arts of fortifying, defending, and beſieging 
places of ſtrength, were very much improved by the Normans; 
which will render this part of the military art more worthy of a mi- 


nute inveſtigation in the next volume of this work. 
Such ſeems to have been the ſtate of the neceſſary arts in this 


illand, and particularly among the Anglo-Saxons, in this period. 


The fondeſt admirers of antiquity will not deny, that all theſe arts 


were very imperfect, in compariſon of what they had been in pro- 
vincial Britain in the Roman times, and of what they are at pre- 


lent. 


It is now proper to take a ſhort view of the ſtate of the fine or 
pleaſing arts of ſculpture, painting, poetry, and muſic. 


If the ſculptor's and ſtatuary's art doth not owe its origin, it 


certainly owes its greateſt improvements to idolatry, 


Nations 


who worſhip images, naturally encourage thoſe amongſt them who 
have any taſte or genius for the art of making them; and thoſe 
artiſts as naturally exert all their ſkill in making the ob- 
jets of worſhip in as perfect a manner as poſſible. As the An- 
glo- Saxons, at their ſettlement in this iſland, were idolaters, they 
had probably ſome amongſt them who had the art of carving in 
wood, or cutting in ſtone, the images of their gods, Woden, Thor, 
Frea, &e. though in a rude and clumſy ſtyle. That they had i- 
dols or ſtatues of their imaginary deities in their temples, we have 
the cleareſt evidence in the letter written by Pope Boniface to Ed- 
win King of Northumberland, A. D. 625. Theſe idols are ſpo- 


# 


Chron. Saxon. p. 95. .+ Murator, Antiq. t. 2. p. 473. 
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ken of -at great length, and he is exhorted to deſtroy them *. 
When Coifi, the chief prieſt of the Northumbrian Saxons, was 
converted to Chriſtianity, A. D. 627, he overturned the altars, 
and broke down the ſtatues of their gods, in the great temple at 
Godmundham near Vork. The ſhapes of the ſtatues of the Anglo- 
Saxon deities, with their various emblems, are ſtill preſerved in ſe- 
veral authors . | | 

When the Anglo-Saxons were converted to Chriſtianity, in the _— the 
courſe of the ſixth and ſeventh centuries, their idols were deſtroy- — — 
ed, and the art of making them not only neglected as uſeleſs, but fh t Cl 
abhorred as impious. But that art did not long continue in a * 
ſtate of neglect and deteſtation. For the images of the ſaints ha- 
ving been introduced into many of the Chriſtian churches on the 
continent, it was not long before they found their way into ſome 
of the churches in this iſland. At firſt theſe images were import- 
ed from Rome, probably becauſe there were no artiſts in Britain 
who could make them; but by degrees, as the demand for them 
increaſed, the art of making them was revived . As very few 
ſpecimens of the Anglo-Saxon ſculpture are now remaining, we 
cannot form an exact judgement of their taſte and manner. In 
general, we may conclude, that their works, like thoſe of their 
cotemporary artiſts of France and Italy, were awkward, ſtiff, and 
flat. For when the art of maſonry was ſo imperfect as it hath 
been repreſented, it is not to be imagined, that the art of ſculp- 
ture had attained to any great degree of perfection. Thoſe who 
have an opportunity of viewing the figures in baſſo-relievo, on 
the baptiſmal font at Bridekirk in Cumberland, or thoſe on the 
pillar in the church-yard of Buecaſtle, in the ſame county, or 
thoſe on the obeliſk in the church of Ruthwel in Annandale, which 


* Bedz Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 2. c. 10. I Allet Sammes Britan. Antiq. p. 446. 
Verſtegans reſtitution, &c. | } Be'z Hiſt, Abbat. Weremouthen, p. 295. 297. 


| See Montfaugon Monumens, t. 1. Murator, t. 2. diſſertat. 24. 
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were all cut in this ariel by the Dano-Saxon inhabitants ef „ 


parts, will probably be of this opinion. 
The painters, as well as ſculptors, of the ages we are now con- 


ſidering, were chiefly employed in working for the church, by 
drawing pictures of our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, the apoſtles, 
and other ſaints. This practice of adorning churches with pic- 
tures, begun in the eaſt, was early introduced at Rome, and from 
thence ſpread into all the other countries of Europe where Chri- 
ſtianity was eſtabliſhed *. The firſt pictures that were uſed for 


the ornament of the Anglo-Saxon churches in this iſland were 


brought from Rome. Benedict Biſcop, the founder of the mona- 
ſtery of Weremouth, as we are told by Venerable Bede, imported 


great numbers of theſe pictures from Rome, for the uſe of the 


church of his monaſtery. * In his fourth voyage, A. D. 678, he 
brought from Rome many pictures of the ſaints, for the orna- 
ment of the church of St Peter, which he had built, viz.— a 


6 picture of the Virgin Mary, the mother of God, — and the 


pictures of the twelve apoſtles, which he hung up in the body 
© of the church, on a partition of wood from the ſouth to the 
* north wall; — pictures of the goſpel-hiſtory, with which he de- 
* corated the ſouth wall; — and pictures of the viſions of St John 
« in the Apocalypſe, with which he adorned the north wall; — 
„that all the people who entered this church, though ignorant 
« of letters, might contemplate the amiable aſpect of Chriſt and 
his ſaints in theſe pictures, where- ever they turned their eyes +.” 
Benedict having built another monaſtery at Iarrow, and dedica- 
ted the church of it to St Paul, made another journey to Rome, 


to procure ornaments for his new church and monaſtery, A. D. 


685. © Benedict having conſtituted Eſterwin Abbot of his mona- 
* ſtery of St Peter at Weremouth, and Ceolfrid Abbot of his mo- ; 
„ naſtery of St Paul at made a fifth journey to Rome; 


x Du Pir, Hiſt, Ecclei. cent. 4. in — Bed. Hiſt. Abbat. Weremouth. 
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from whence he returned with a great treaſure of ſacred things, 
as uſual; particularly a great number of religious books and 
pictures: for at this time he brought pictures of the whole go- 
« ſpel-hiſtory, with which he covered the walls of the chapel of the 
„ Bleſſed Virgin, which he had built in his larger monaſtery at 
«© Weremouth. For the ornament of the church of St Paul, in his 


« monaſtery of Iarrow, he brought pictures of the concord of the 


© Old and New Teſtaments, executed with wonderful art and 
«© wiſdom. For example, the picture of Iſaac carrying the wood 
« on which he was to be ſacrificed, and the picture of Chriſt car- 
« rying the croſs on which he was to be crucified, were placed 
e next to each other; and in like manner, the ſerpent lifted up 
„ by Moſes in the wilderneſs, and the Son of Man lifted up on 
the croſs *. From the above account, given by one who ſpent 
his whole life in the monaſteries of Weremouth and Iarrow, and 
daily ſaw the pictures which he deſcribes, it plainly appears, that 
theſe two churches, in the north of England, in the ſeventh cen- 
tury, were adorned, not only with many ſingle portraits, but alſo 


with a conſiderable collection of hiſtorical paintings; and if we 


were as well informed of the ſtate of ſome other churches, we 
fhould perhaps find, that they were no worſe provided in theſe or- 
naments. | 

As the veneration and demand for the pictures of the ſaints 


increaſed, the inconveniency of bringing them all from foreign 


countries was ſenſibly felt; and therefore ſuch of the Engliſh, par- 
ticularly of the clergy, as had a taſte for painting, applied to that 
art, in order to furniſh their own churches with theſe admired or- 
naments. The famous St Dunſtan, who ſecms to have been an 
univerſal genius, was eſteemed an excellent painter by his cotem- 
poraries, and employed his pencil only on religious ſubjects f. 
A picture of Chriſt, drawn by this fainted artiſt, with his own 
picture proſtrate at its feet, and ſeveral inſcriptions in his own 


Id. ibid, + Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 94. 
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hand-writing, are {lll preſerved in the Bodleian library *. 80 
neceſſary were the pictures of the ſaints believed to be, that no 
church could be conſecrated without ſome relics, and the picture 
of tlie ſaint to which it was dedicated. At the firſt introduction 
of theſe pictures into the Anglo-Saxon churches, it was pretended, 
that they were intended only to be helps to devotion, and a kind 
of books for the inſtruction of thoſe who could not read the ſcrip- 
tures; and it was with theſe views that Venerable Bede contend- 
ed for their lawfulneſs and expediency f. But the veneration of 
the people for theſe pictures did not long ſtop here, but gradually 


increaſed to the moit groſs and impious idolatry ; which occaſion- 


ed a prodigious demand for theſe objects of devotion, and no 
doubt brought the art of painting to greater perfection in this pe- 
riod than many of the other arts. Portraits of other perſons be- 
ſides canonized ſaints, particularly of the dignified clergy, appear 
to have been very numerous. Styward (ſays William of Malmſ- 
% bury) was appointed Abbot of Glaſtonbury A. D. 981. The 
pictures of this abbot are a ſuthcient proof, that his manners 
<« were very ſuitable to his name. For in all theſe pictures he is 
* repreſented with a whip or rod for diſciphne in his hand 4.“ 
Even hiſtory-paintings, repreſenting the principal actions of the 
lives of great princes and generals, do not ſeem to have been very 
uncommon in England in this period. Edelfleda, widow of the 
famous Brithnod Duke of Northumberland, 1n the tenth century, 
preſented to the church of Ely, a curtain, which had the hi- 
* ſtory of the great actions of her deceaſed lord painted upon 
it, to preſerve the memory of his great valour, and other vir- 

tues ||.” 1 
The arts of colouring and painting glaſs were probably known 
and practiſed in England in the ages we are now confidering. If 


cc 


* Hickeſii Theſaur, t. 1. p. 144. + Bedz opera, t 8 de temp'o Salomonis, 
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we could be certain, that the figures of Alfred the Great, and of 
his grandſon Athelſtan, in the window of the library of All-Souls 
college at Oxford, had been brought from Beverley, where they 

had been painted not long after the age in which theſe princes 


fouriſhed, we ſhould have an opportunity of judging of the ſtate 


of that curious art in this period *, In that large collection of 


receipts for performing various works of art, in the eighth cen- 


tury, preſerved in the work quoted below Þ, there are directions 
for ſtaining glaſs ſeveral different colours, in order to form figures 
and pictures of Moſaic work. 

But of all the pleaſing arts, poetry was the moſt admired and 
cultivated by all the nations of Britain, in the ages we are now de- 
lineating. In the fifth chapter of the firſt volume of this work, 
| we have attempted to account for that ſtrong propenſity to the 
ſublime and ardent ſtrains of poetry which hath appeared in all 
nations, in the moſt early period of their hiſtory, when they were 
emerging from the ſavage ſtate T7. Whatever becomes of that ac- 

count, the fact is undeniable; and is confirmed by the ancient 
hiſtory of all thoſe nations of Germany and Scandinavia, from 
whom the Anglo-Saxon and Dano-Saxon inhabitants of Britain 
derived their origin, as well as by that of the Celtic tribes, {who 
poſſeſſed the warmer regions of Europe), from whom che ancient 
Britons were deſcended. This poetic fire was not extinguiſhed by 
the chilling blaſts, and almoſt eternal froits, of the north; but 
burnt with as intenſe a flame under the arctic circle as under the 
equator, The truth 1s, that the mountains of Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and even Iccland, were the favourite ſeats of 
tie Muſes in this period; and -from ſome of thoſe countries they 
accompanied their votaries into this iſland. *© All the ancient 
inhabitants of the north (ſays an excellent antiquary) compo- 


Vita Zliredi a Spelmane tab. 2. + Murator. Antiq. t. 2. Pp. 370. 
4 See vol. 1. p. 352. | 
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* ſed, in rhymes and verſes, accounts of all things that "IP 
© to be remembered, either at home or abroad, that they might 
{© be more eaſily inſtilled into the minds of men, might make the 
* deeper impreſſions on their memories, and be more effectually 
handed down to poſterity *.“ Every bold adventurer, when he 
{et out on any piratical or military expedition, if he was not a 
great poet himſelf, which was frequently the caſe, never neglect- 
ed to carry with him the beſt poets he could procure, to behold 
and celebrate his martial deeds 7. We may be certain, therefore, 
that all the leaders of the {cveral armies of Saxons, Angles, Jutes, 
and Danes, who formed ſettlements, and erected kingdoms, in 
this iſland, brought their poets with them, to ſing: their exploits 
— victories. The moſt ancient of thoſe hiſtorical and military 

ſongs have been long ſince loſt; but we have good reaſon to be- 
lieve, that it is to them we owe many particulars in the moſt an- 
cient part of our hiſtory. Some of our hiſtorians honeſtly contets, 


that they had no other authority for what they related but tlioſe 


ancient poems; and one of thoſe ſongs, on the great victory which 
Athelſtan obtained over the Scots and Danes A. D. 938, is in- 
erted verbatim in the Saxon chronicle, and literally tranſlated by 
Henry of Huntington . Another of thoſe ancient poems, on the 
death of King Edgar, and the ſucceſſion of his fon Edward, A. D. 
975, is inſerted in the fame chronicle |. 

Never were poetry and pocts ſo much admired ee as 


in the preſent period. The greateſt princes were no leis ambitious: 


of the laure] than of the royal crown. Alfred the Great was the 
prince of poets, as well as the beſt of kings, and employed his 
poetic talents to enlighten the minds and civilize the manners of 
his ſubjects *. Aldhe!m, who was a prince of the royal family 
of Weſſex, and Biſhop of Shereburn, was alſo the beſt poet of his 


Olai. Wormi literatura Danica, p. 176. + Id. ibid. p. 195. 1 Wil. 
Malmſ. p. 3. Chron. Saxon. p. 112. Hen, Hunt. p. 20g. [| Chron, 
Saxon. p. 122. r Vita ÆElfredi, p. 92. | 
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age; and his poems were the delight and admiration of the Eng- 
liſh ſeveral centuries after his death *, Canute the Great was alſo 
a famous poet; and the firſt ſtanza of a ſong compoſed by him 
may be {een in the work quoted below rf. Poets were the choſen 
friends and favourites of the greateit kings; they ſeated them at 
their tables, advanced them to honours, loaded them with riches, 
and were ſo much delighted with their ſweet and lofty ſtrains, that 
they could deny them nothing. We the bards of Britain, 
+ whom our prince entertaineth on the 1ſt of January, ſhall every 
one of us, in our rank and ſtation, enjoy mirth and jol- 
„ lity, and receive gold and ſilver for our reward. —— Happy was 
the mother who bore thee, who art wiſe and noble, and freely 
5+ diſtributeſt rich ſuits of garments, thy gold and filver. Thy 
* bards celebrate thee, for preſenting them thy bred ſteeds, when 
they fit at thy tables. I myſelf am rewarded for my gift of 
* poetry, with gold and diſtinguiſhed reſpect. Should I defire 
of my prince the moon as a preſent, he would certainly beſtow | 
it on me 4.“ The poets of the north were particularly famous 
in this period, and greatly careiled by our Anglo-Saxon Kings. 
It would be endleſs (ſays an excellent antiquary) to name all 
the poets of the north who flourithed in the courts of the Kings 
* of England, or to relate the diſtinguiſhed honours, and magni- 
*© ficent preſents, that were heaped upon them ||.” The ſame wri- 
ter hath preſerved the names of no fewer than eight of thoſe Da- 
niſh, Norwegian, and Icelandic poets, who flouriſhed in the court 
of Canute the Great, King of Denmark and England, and enjoyed 

the favour of that prince **, It ſeems to have been one of the 
chief amuſements of the greateſt princes in this period to hear the 
poems of their bards, to read their works, and even commit their 
verſes to memory. Alfrcd the Great, as we are told by his inti- 


* Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 4. + Hiſt. Elienſ. I. 2. c: 27. + Specimens 
of anc'ent Welſh poetry, p. 34. 36. | Olai VY ora literatura Danica, p. 195. 
** Id, ibid p. 243. | | 
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mate friend and companion Aſſerius, amidſt that infinite multi- 
plicity of aſſairs in which he was engaged, never neglected to ſpend 
{ome part of his time every day in getting Saxon poems by heart, 
| and teaching them to others “. This too was allo a very capi- 
; tal part of the education of the royal and noble youth of thoſe 


=. times . 
| Aſtoniſhing The poems of thoſe ancient bards of the north, are ſaid to have 
power of produced the molt amazing effects on thoſe who heard them, and 


poetr; 0 


to have rouſed, or ſoothed, the moſt impetuous paſſions of the 
| human mind, according to the intention of their authors. Re- 
| venge, it1s well known, rages with the greateſt violence in the 
hearts of warlike fierce barbarians, and is of all their paſſions the 
moſt furious and ungovernable; and yet it is ſaid to have been 
| | tubdued by the enchanting power of poetry. Egill Skallagrim, a 
| famous poet of thoſe times, had quarrelled with Eric Blodox, King 
of Norway; and in the courſe of that quarrel had killed the King's 
ſon, and ſeveral of his friends; which raiſed the rage of Eric 
againſt him to the greateſt height. Egil was taken priſoner, and 
| ſent to the King, who was then in Northumberland. No ſooner 
| was he brought into the preſence of the enraged monarch, Who 
| had in his own mind doomed him to the moſt cruel tortures, than 
| | be began to ſing a poem which he had compoſed in praiſe of his 
| | royal virtues, and conveyed his flattery in ſuch ſweet and ſoothing 
ſtrains, that they procured him not only the forgiveneſs of all his 
| cWrimes, but even the favour of his prince . The power of poetry 
is thus poetically deſcribed in one of their moſt ancient odes: 1 
* know a ſong by whach I ſoften and enchant the arms of my c- 
enemies, and render their weapons of none effect. I know a ſong 
* which I need only to fing when men have loaded me with 
«© bonds; for the moment I ſing ir, my chains fall in pieces, and 
I walk forth at liberty. I know a ſong uſeful to all mankind ; 


* Afr. de rebus geſtis Alſredi, p. 13. ＋ Id. ibid. + Olai Wormil li- 


teratura Danica, p. 195. 
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for as ſoon as hatred inflames the ſons of men, the moment I 
* ſing it they are appeaſed. I know a ſong of ſuch virtue, that 
„ were I caught in a ſtorm, I can huſh the winds, and render 


<A 


e the air perfectly calm *.“ 

Thoſe ancient bards who had acquired 10 great an aſcendant 1 
over the minds of their ferocious countrymen, mult certainly have nor of art, 
been poſſeſſed of an uncommon portion of that poetic fire, which 
is the gift of nature, and cannot be acquired by art. This is di- 
rectly aſſerted by one who was well acquainted with their works: 

In other languages, any perſon of common underſtanding may 
make verſes of ſome kind; and, by conſtant practice, may even 

become expert at making them: but in our Dano-Saxon lan- | 

e guage, no man can become a poet of the loweſt order, by any 

efforts, unleſs he is inſpired with ſome degree of the true poe- | 
« tic lame. This ſacred fire, like all the other gifts of nature, is 

e beſtowed in very unequal meaſures. There are ſome who can 

„ compoſe excellent verſes by the help of thought and ſtudy ; 

„ while others, bleſſed with a greater portion of the true-poetic ſpi- 

{© rit, pour forth a torrent of verſes of all kinds with perfect eaſe, 
without premeditation. This happy genius for poetry diſcovers 

& itſelf even in infancy, by ſuch manifeſt indications, that it can- 

not be miſtaken, and is obſerved to be molt ardent about the 
© change of the moon. When a poet of this high order and fer- 

vid ſpirit is ſpeaking of his art, or pouring out his verſes, he 

„ hath the appearance of one that is mad or drunk. Nay, the 

very external marks of this poetic fury are in tome ſo flrong | 

and obvious, that a ſtranger will diſcover them at firſt ſight to 

be great poets, by certain ſingular looks and geſtures, which 

* are called in our language Skallviungl, i. e. the poetical verti- 

80 1. | 

Venerable Bede gives a very curious account of a Saxon poet, 


283 Jorm a 5 
* Bartholin, p. 347. Nectiems A ll 2. P. 21) T Olai Worm 1 | i 
:1teratura Danica, p. 193. a | 
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called Cedmon, a monk in the abbey of Streaneſhalch {now Whit- 
by) in the ſeventh century, who exactly anfirered the above de- 
ſcription. The moſt ſublime ſtrains of poetry were ſo natural to 
this ancient bard, that he dreamed in verſe, and compoſed the 
moſt admirable poenis in his ſleep; which he repeated as ſoon as 
he awoke. A part of one of thoſe poems is preſerved in King 
Alfred's Saxon verſion of Eede's hiſtory, and is much admi- 
red by thoſe who are moſt capable of forming a right judgement 
of its merit . Bede gives a Latin tranſlation of the exordium of 
this poem, but confeſſeth, that it falls far ſhort of the beauty cf 
the original; “ for it is impoſſible (ſays he) to tranſlate verſes that 


are truly poctical, out of one language into another, without 
loſing much of their original dignity and ſpirit F.“ For this 


reaſon, I ſhall not attempt an Engliſh tranſlation of this curious 
fragment, Cxdmon was a man of low birth, and little or no 
learning, but poſſeſſed ſo great a portion of that divine enthuſiaſm 
with which the true poet is inſpired, that he turned every thing 
he heard into the ſweeteſt verſes, without any toil or effort. As 
he was a monk, and, according to the mode of thoſe times, a 
pious man, he employed his poetic talents only on religious ſub- 
jects, and compoſed poems on all parts of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment. He ſung (ſays Bede) the creation of the world,— the o- 
„ rigin of mankind, and the whole hiſtory of the book of Geneſis, 


* —the deliverance of the Iſraelites out of Egypt,— their taking 


e poſſeſſion of the land of promiſe, and many other ſcripture-hi- 
& ſtories. He ſung of the incarnation, paſſion, reſurrection, 
and aſcenſion of our Saviour; of the giving of the Holy Ghoſt; 
and the preaching of the apoſtles. In a word, he compoſed 
poems on the divine bleſſings and judgements, — on the terrors 
of the laſt day,— on the joys of heaven, — the pains of hell, — 


and on many other religious ſubjects, to deter men from the 


cc 
(e 
cc 
cc 


cc 


* Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. Saxonice reddita, P- 597. Hickelu Theſaur. t. 1. p. 197. 
ed. Hit. Eecleſ. I. 4. c. 24. | 
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* Jove of vice, and cxcite them to the love and practice of vir- 


tue *.“ All the works of this ancient poet of nature are un- 


happily loſt, except the ſmall fragment above mentioned, which 
is the molt venerable relic of the Dano-Saxon language and poe- 
try. For the learned Dr Hickes is of opinion, that the poetical 
paraphraſe on the book of Geneſis, publiſhed by Junius as Cæd- 


mon's, is not really the work of that ancient bard +. 


The language of the Saxon, Daniſh, and other northern poets, 
was highly figurative and metaphorical; but thoſe figures and 
metaphors were not the arbitrary inventions of every particular 
poet, but eſtabliſhed by ancient and univerſal practice. This pre- 
vented, in ſome meaſure, that obſcurity, which ſo conſtant a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſtrong figures would otherwiſe have occaſioned. Rog- 
vald, Earl of the Orkney iſles, who was a famous poct as well as 
a great warrior, compiled a kind of dictionary of thoſe citabliſh- 
ed figures and metaphors, for the uſe both of poets and their 
readers, which he intitled the Poctical Key f. Many of thoſe poeti- 


cal metaphors were taken from the ancient Pagan theology and 


mythology of the northern nations. For example, — heaven was 


the ſcull of the giant Imer; - the rainbow was ** the bridge of 


the gods;” — gold was © the tears of Freya;” — poztry, © the 
„ preſent, (or) the drink of Odin;” — the earth, © the ſpouſe of 
* Odin, the fleſh of Imar, (or) the daughter of Night;“ —a bat- 
tle, *© the hail of Odin,“ &c. All theſe, and many others of the 
ſame kind, were alluſions to particular fables in the Edda jj. But 
the far greateſt number of theſe poetical metaphors were taken 
ſrom the appearances, properties, and uſes of natural objects. 
Thus, herbs and plants were “ the hair of the earth, (or) the 


5 


{© fleece of the carth;' — the ſun, the candle of the gods; —- 


the ſea, © the field of pirates, the girdle of the earth, the country 


Id. ibid. + See the moſt perfect copy of this fragment in Wanlei catalog. 
Lib. ſeptentrional. p. 287. +} Olai Wormii literatura Dan ca, p. 195. 


| Northern Antiquities, vol 1. P. 395. 
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* of whales;” —ice, « the greateſt of bridges ; —A ihip, „the 
„ horſe of the waves; '—a combar, * the bath of blood, (or) the 
% clang of bucklers;” — arrows, © the birds of war, (or) the 
& ſnakes of war;” — ſoldiers, © the wolves of war;” — the tongue, 
e the ſword of words; —the ſoul, © the treaſure of the breaſt, 
*© (or) the keeper of the bony houſe,” &c. &c. . But after all, 
this profuſion of metaphors, and other figures, together with the 
very involved arrangement of the words, of which many are pure- 
ly poetical, and never uſed in proſe, reader the ſtyle of the Saxon, 
Daniſh, and other northern poets, not a little obſcure to the great- 


eſt proficients in thoſe languages among the moderns, though per- 


haps it appeared ſufficiently clear to their cotemporaries. 

The rules and meaſures of the verſification of the ancient Saxon 
and Daniſh poets, are ſtill more obſcure, if not quite inexplicable. 
This is owing to the great ſingularity, prodigious artifice, and al- 
moſt endleſs variety of the kinds and meaſures of their verſes, 


«© The different kinds of verſes (ſays one of the beſt judges) com- 


** poſed by the Saxon, Daniſh, and Icelandic poets, were almoſt 


< innumerable; for ſuch was the greatneſs and fertility of their 


„genius, that there was no end of their inventions. It may, 
however, be obſerved, that the number of the different kinds of 
* verſes commonly uſed by theſe poets, did not exceed one hun- 
* dred and thirty-fix, without including that kind in which our 
* modern poets ſo much delight, which conſiſts wholly in ending 
every two lines with ſimilar ſounds. The harmony of theſe 
different kinds of verſes did not conſiſt only in the ſucceſſion of 
long and ſhort ſyllables, according to certain rules, as among 
the Greeks and Romans; nor in the ſimilar ſounds of the termi- 
** nating ſyllables, as among the moderns; but in a certain con- 
ſonancy and repetition of the ſame letters, ſyllables, and ſounds, 
in different parts of the ſtanza, which produced the molt mu- 


Id. ibid, Hickeſii Theſaur. t. 1. p. 199. | 
| | „ ſical 
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« fical tones, and affected the hearers with the moſt marvellous 


“ delight. | 
Our ears being quite unaccuſtomed to theſe ancient modes of 


verſification, cannot be ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of their har- 


mony but in a very imperfect degree; and therefore a very parti- 


cular account of them would neither be pleafing nor inſtructive. 


It may not, however, be improper to gratify the curioſity of our 
readers, by laying before them the rules of one of theſe kinds of 
verſe, which will enable them to form a general idea of all the reſt. 
The kind of verſe moſt proper for this purpoſe, is that which was 
called Drotquet, or common ſong, being that which was moſt com- 
monly uſed in ſinging the praiſes of their kings and heroes. This 
kind of verſe was conſtructed in the following manner, | 
Fach verſe or line conſiſted of fix ſyllables, each diſtich of twa 
lines, and each ſtanza of four diſtichs, or eight lines. 

The harmony of this kind of verſe in each diſtich was partly li- 


terary and partly ſyllabical. 


The literary harmony conſiſted in this, that three words in each 


diſtich ſhould begin with the ſame letters, two in the firſt line of 
the diſtich, and one 1n the lecond, Theſe initials were called the 


{onorous letters. 
The ſyllabical harmony conſiſted in this, that there ſhould be 


two ſyllables of ſimilar ſounds in each line, which were called the 


ſonorous ſyllables. 


This ſyllabical harmony was either verſe or imperfect. It 


was perfect when the ſimilar ſyllables conſiſted both of the ſame 


vowels and conſonants; imperfect when they conſiſted of the 
ſame conſonants, but not of the ſame vowels. The ſy llabical har- 
mony might be imperfect in the firſt line of a diſtich, but it was 


always to be perfect in the ſecond. 


All theſe rules are illuſtrated and exemplified in the two follow- 


* Olai Wormii literatura Danica, p- 177+ 192. 
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ing Latin lines, which form a diſtich of the dr oe or common 
ſo, of the Danes and Saxons. The ſonorous letters and ſyllables 
are in capitals, that they may be more readily diſtinguiſhed. 


„ ChrISTas Caput nOSTrum 
„ CorO det te boNis 


In this diſtich C is the ſonorous letter, and begins two words in 
the firſt line, and one in the fecond. In the firſt line, IST and 
OST are the two ſonorous ſyllables, but imperfect, conſiſting of 
the ſame conſonants, but not of the fame vowels. ON and ON are 
the ſonorous ſyllables in the ſecond line, being perfect, as con- 
ſiſting both of the ſame vowels and conſonants, all agreeable to 
the above rules. Four ſuch diſtichs formed a complete ſtanza of 
the drotquzt; of which the reader will find ſeveral examples, as 
well as a more minute deſcription, in the learned and curious work 
ſo often quoted on this ſubject “. 
It is caſy to perceive, from the above example, that this allite- 
rative and ſyllabical harmony was capable of almoſt endleſs varia- 
tions, by changing the length of the verſes, the number and po- 
ſition of the ſonorous letters and ſyllables, and by other methods. 
This gave the Saxon and Daniſh poets great opportunities of dij- 
playing their genius, by producing ſo many different ſpecies of 
verſe. Nor was this kind of harmony, ariſing from the repetition 
and artful diſpoſition of fimilar ſounds and letters, peculiar to the 
ſcalds or poets of England and Scandinavia; but was cultivated, 
in ſome degree, by thoſe of all the other nations of the world of 
whom we have any knowledge. Of this a thouſand examples 
might eaſily be produced, in various languages; but the reader 
will probably be ſatisfied with a few from the moſt celebrated La- 


tin poets, which he will find in a note f. 


®* Olai Wormii literatura Danica in Append, 


4 This note is put on the fellonring page. 
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This mode of verſification continued to be occaſionally uſed by 
the poets of England long after the concluſion of the period we 
are now examining. The following example, from the Viſions of 
Pierce Plowman, publiſhed about the middle of the fourteenth 


century, may be taken both as an illuſtration and a proof of this. 


This ſpecimen will be found to approach very near to the rules of 
the drotquæt or common ſong above deſcribed, but deviates a 
little from them, and thereby ſhews what ſmall variations produ- 


ced a new kind of verſe. 


In a ſomer ſeaſon, 
** When hot was the ſun, 
** I ſhope me into ſhroubs 
As I a ſhepe were, 

_ © Inhabit as an harmet, 
„ Unholy of werkes, 
Went wyde in this world 
Wonders to heare *.“ 


Beſides this alliterative harmony, the Saxon and Daniſh poets 
are believed to have had as ſtrict a regard to the harmonious ſuc- 
ceſſion of long and ſhort {ſyllables as thoſe of Greece and Rome; 


which afforded them another mean of multiplying their modes of 


verſification. Their language was much better fitted for this kind 


+ This fir? note is the one referred to on the preceding page. 


O Tite ! tute Tati tibi tanta tyranni tuliſti. Erniur, 

Non potuit paucis plura plane proloqui. Plautus. 

Libera lingua loquuntur ludis liberalibus. Nevius. 

Theſea cedentem celeri cum claſſe tuetur. Catullus. 

Ductores Danaum deleRi prima virorum. Lucretius. 

Pectora plauſa cavis, et colla comantia pectunt. Virgilius. 
Vide plura apud Hickefii Theſaur. t. 1. Pp. 195+ 196. 


* See relics of ancient Engliſh poetry, ſecond edit, vol. 2. p. 269. &c- 
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of harmony than modern Engliſh, as it had not near fo great a 
proportion of words of one ſyllable, and as its quantities were 
much better fixed and aſcertained . The Anglo-Saxons, (ſays 
one of the greateſt critics), conſcious of the dignity, elegance, 
© ſweetneſs, and harmony, of their language, were much ad- 
* dited to poetry. That kind of verſe in which they moft de- 
lighted was the Adonian, (conſiſting of one long two ſhort and 
two long ſyllables), though they ſometimes deviated a little 
from the ſtrict rules of that meaſure. For as the Greek and 
Latin poets, when they wrote Iambics, did not always adhere 
to the ſtricteſt laws of that kind of verſe, but made uſe of va- 
rious liberties; ſo the Anglo-Saxon and Dano-Saxon poets 
allowed themſelves equal liberties in compoſing their Adonics |,” 


The truth is, that a very great number of the Anglo-Saxon verſes 


now remaining are Adonics, or ſomething very like them . 
Though the Saxon, Danith, and other northern icalds, had no 
fewer than one hundred and thirty-fix different kinds of vert, 
without including rhyme, there is the clearett evidence, that they 
were not unacquainted with this laſt ſpecies of verification, 4 iy 
nothing of their introducing rhyme into their Latin poetry, tucre 
are not a few of their poems in their own language 1{ull extant, 
which are moſt exactly rhymed, and ſome of tnem have even 
double rhymes |. So many different methods had the ancient 
poets of Britain and Scandinavia, of pleaſing the ears, and de- 
lighting the imaginations of their countrymen, while thoſe of 
modern Europe are limited to a very few! | 
All the obſervations that have been made above, concerning the 
verſification of the Saxon ſcops or poets, and of the northern 
ſcalds *, may be applied to the bards of Wales and Scotland in this 


* Hickeſfii Theſaur. t. 1. p. 188. + Wagleii catalog. in præfat. ſub fin. 
1 Hickeſu Theſaur. t. 1. p. 189, &c. Northern Antiquities, vol. 1. p. 399. 


*The Saxen name for a poet was /cop or ſcecp, from the verb ſceoppan, © to ſhape 
© (or) make;” the Daniſh name was /cald, from ſcaldre, ** to poliſh.” 
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period. For though the languages in which the ſcalds and bards 


ſung their tuneful ſtrains, were as different as it is poſſible for any | 


two languages to be; yet there appears to have been a very ſurpri- 
fing ſimilarity between their modes of verſification, boti being 
exceedingly various, and chiefly of the alliterative kind. Wucther 
this ſimilarity was owing to the Welſh bards having imitated the 
Saxon ſcops and Daniſh ſcalds, (as ſome imagine), or to ſomething 


in nature, and the ſtate of ſociety, which directed them all to pur- 


ſue the fame courſe, (as others fancy), it is not eaſy to determine *. 
The poetic genius of the provincial Britons was much depreſſed 
during their long ſubjection to the Romans; but it revived when 


they recovered their liberty, and [hone forth in its meridian luſtre, 


when they were engaged in their long and bloody ſtruggle with 
the Saxons 7. The bards then raiſed their voices, and rouſed 
their countrymen to fight bravely in defence of their country, 
their liberty, their parents, wives, children, and religion, by 


the moſt animating ſtrains. It was in this period, (the ſixth cen- 


tury), that Talieſin, the king of bards, Aneurin, Llywarch-Hen, 
Cian, Talhiarn, and all the moſt famous Welth poets flouriſhed g. 


But unfortunately the works of ſome of theſe poets are loſt, and 


thoſe of the others become obſcure, and almoſt unintelligible g. 

It would {well this article beyond all proportion to enumerate 
and give examples of all the different kinds of poems compoſed 
by the Britiſh, Saxon, and Daniſh poets, of this iſland, in this pe- 
riod, The ſubjects of their ſongs were as various as their verſifi- 
cation. To ſay nothing of their religious hymns, and their poems 
in praiſe of ſaints, which were very numerous, they inflamed 
the courage of combatants, and taught the battle to rage, by 


their martial ſongs : they celebrated the exploits, and ſung the 


victories, of heroes, and preſerved the memory of all great e- 


vents, in their hiftorical compoſitions : the beauties of the fair, 
* See Northern Antiquities, vol. 2. p. 196. &. ＋ See vol. 1. p. 366. 


+ Evan Evan Diſſertation de bardis, | Id, ibid. | 
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and the joys and cares of virtuous love, were not forgotten: nor 
did they neglect to laſh the vices of bad men by their ſatires, or 
to lament the ſorrows of the diſconſolate by their elegies, or to in- 
creaſe the pleaſures of feſtivity by their mirthful glees. Exam- 
ples of all theſe Einds of poems, and of ſeveral others, may be ſeen 
in the books quoted below “. 

Muſic was as much admired and cultivated as poetry by all the 
nations who inhabited this iſland in the period we are now exa- 
mining. Theſe two pleaſing arts were inſeparable and univerſal, 
The halls of all the kings, princes, and nobles of Britain, rung 
with the united melody of the poet's voice, and the muſician's 
harp; while every mountain, hill, and dale, was vocal. The 
poet and the muſician was indeed moſt commonly the ſame per- 
ſon; who, bleſled at once with a poetical genius, a tuneful 
voice, and {kilful hand, ſung and played the ſongs which he had 
compoſed. Talents ſo various and delightful were objects of am- 
bition to the greateſt monarchs, and procured the meaneſt who 
poſſeſſed them, both riches, honours, and royal favour. Alfred 
the Great, who united every pleaſing to every great accompliſh- 
ment, excelled as much in muſic as he did in war; and raviſhed 
his enemies with his harp, before he ſubdued them with his ſword. 
Not long after, (ſays one of the beſt of our ancient hiſtorians), 
Alfred adventured to leave his hiding-place in the ifle of Æthe- 
* lingey, and gave a proof of his great wiſdom and dexterity. 
“ For taking his harp in his hand, and pretending to be a poet 
and muſician, he entered the Daniſh camp, attended only by 
one faithful friend. Being admitted into the royal tent, he en- 
** tertained the King and his nobles, ſeveral days, with his ſongs 
and muſic, and thereby had an opportunity of gaining all the 
“intelligence he defired f.“ We learn from the ſame hiſtorian, 


* Hickeſii theſaur. t. 2, Bartholin. de cauſis cotemp. mortis. Olai literatura Da- 


nica. Shiffer Hiſt. Lapon, Five pieces of Runic poetry, Specimens of ancient Welth 


poetry, &c, + W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 4. 
that 
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that Anlaff, the Danimh King of Northumberland, practiſed the 
ſame ſtratagem againſt King Athelſtan, and almoſt with the 
ſame ſucceſs. ** He ſung ſo ſweetly before the royal tent, and at 
„the ſame time touched his harp with ſuch exquiſite {kill, that 
(he was invited to enter; and having entertained the King and 
his nobles with his muſic while they ſat at dinner, he was diſ- 
„ miſled with a valuable preſent “.“ The famous Egil Skilla- 
grim, the Norwegian poet already mentioned, was ſo great a fa- 


vourite with the ſame King Athelſtan, on account of his muſical 


and poetical talents, in which he equally excelled, that he loaded 
him with riches and honours, and could deny him nothing g. 
The firſt muſician, who was alſo a poet, was the eighth officer in 
dignity in the courts of the Kings of Wales, and had a place in 
the royal hall next to the ſteward of the houſehold F. But it 
would be endleſs to produce all the proofs that occur in hiſtory 
of the high eſteem in which thoſe who excelled in muſic were 
held in the courts of the Daniſh, Saxon, and Britiſh princes of this 
period, | | | 

Some ſkill in vocal and inſtrumental muſic ſeems to have been 
neceſſary to every man who wiſhed to mingle 1n decent company ; 
and to be without it was eſteemed diſgraceful. This appears from 


a very curious paſſage in Bede's account of the religious poet Cæd- 
mon. This extraordinary perſon was ſo devout and pious, that 


he could never make any poems on common and trifling fub- 
* jets; and no ſtrains ever proceeded out of his mouth, but ſuch 
* as breathed a ſpirit of piety and rehgion. Even before he be- 
came a monk, when he was in a ſecular ſtate of life, in which 
„he continued till he was of an advanced age, he never learned 
any of thoſe frivolous ſongs that were in common uſe. Of 
* theſe he was ſo totally ignorant, that when he happened to be 
** at an entertainment, and it was propoſed, as uſual, that every 


Id. ibid. c. 6, + Arngr, lonaf. Iſlandic. I. 2. p. 120. f Leges 
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** perſon preſent ſhould fing and play on the harp in his turn, to 
** increaſe the feſtivity of the company; as ſoon as he ſaw the 
** harp, which was handed about, approaching near to him, ke 
** aroſe, ſneaked out of the company, and retired to his own 
© houſe *.“ Alfred the Great, in his Saxon verſion of Bede's hi- 
ſtory, ſuggeſts the reaſon of this conduct of Cædmon, viz. that 
he was aſhamed to diſcover his ignorance of two ſuch common 
accompliſhments as thoſe of ſinging, and playing on the harp f. 
Cxdmon, before he became a monk, was a perſon in the very low- 
eſt rank of life, being employed in keeping a gentleman's cattle, 
under the direction of an overſeer; and his companions ſeem to 
have been of the ſame humble ſtation, as there was but one harp 
in the company. This ſhews how univerſal ſome ſkill in vocal 
and inftrumental muſic was in the period we are now conſidering; 
and that theſe two kinds of muſic were inſeparable. For theſe 
people ſeem to have had no idea of ſinging without playing on 
the harp at the ſame time, or of playing on the harp without 


[ ; ſinging. | 
| wn 4 It would be quite ſuperfluous to ſpend any time in proving, 
| muſical in- that the harp was the favourite muſical inſtrument of the Britons, 

— Saxons, Danes, and indeed of all the nations of Europe, in the 


middle ages. This is evident from their_ laws, and from every 
paſſage in their kiſtory, in which there is the leaſt alluſion to 
muſic. By the laws of Wales, a harp was one of the three things 
that were neceſſary to conſtitute a gentleman, i. e. a freeman; and 
none could pretend to that character who had not one of theſe fa- 
vourite inſtruments, or could not play upon it I. By the ſame 
laws, to prevent ſlaves from pretending. to be gentlemen, it was 
expreſsly forbidden to teach, or to permit them to play upon the 
harp; and none but the King, the King s muſicians, and gentle- 


* Bcd. Hiſt. Eccleſ. 1. 6. © . + Id. ibid. a Smith. edit. p. 597. 
See Relics of ancient poetry, «Cl. 1. p. 50. + Leges Wallicæ, p. 301. 


men, 
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men, were allowed to have harps in their poſſeſſion . A gentle- 
man's harp was not liable to be ſeized for debt; becauſe the want 
of it would have degraded him from his rank, and reduced him 
to a ſlave. The harp was in no leſs eſtimation and univerſal uſe 
among the Saxons, Danes, and all the other northern nations, by 
whom it is ſuppoſed to have been invented T. Thoſe who played 
upon this inſtrument were declared gentlemen by law ; their per- 


ſons were eſteemed inviolable, and ſecured from injuries by very 


ſevere penalties ; they were readily admitted into the higheſt com- 
pany, and treated with diſtinguiſhed marks of reſpect where-ever 
they appeared . 

Though the harp was the moſt common, it was far from being 
the only muſical inſtrument that was uſed by the Saxons, Danes, 
| Welſh, and other inhabitants of this iſland, in this period. They 
had indeed a great variety, both of wind and, ſtringed inſtru- 
ments, which are occafionally mentioned by the writers of thoſe 
times, ſome of which are now unknown. * The inſtruments of 
practical muſic (ſays Bede, in his treatiſe on that ſubject) are 
either natural or artificial. The natural inſtruments are the 
** lungs, the throat, the tongue, the 'palate, &c.; the artificial 
« inſtruments are the organ, the violin, the harp, the atola, the 
_* pfaltery, &c. &c. |.” The trumpet, the tabor, the pipe, the 
flute, &c. are mentioned by the ſame venerable author in other 
parts of that treatiſe; and we meet with the lute, the cymbal, 
the citola, the lyre, the ſiſtrum, the campanula, and ſeveral o- 
thers, in the other writers of the middle ages *. It may be que- 
ſtioned, whether the organ mentioned by Bede was an inſtrument 
of the ſame kind with that which bears this name in modern 
times. Some are of opinion, that it was not, but rather an in- 
ſtrument compoſed of ſeveral reeds, and blown with the mouth . 


Id. "TFY p. 415. | + Hickeſi Gram, Franko Theoteſca, p. 96. 
+ Leges Angl. apud Lindenbrog. p. 485. | Bedz opera, Colonic 1612, p. 353. 
Pu Cange Gloſl, in voc. 17 Murat. Antiq. t. 2. p. 357» 
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But as there is ſufficient evidence, that organs blown with bel 
lows, and of the ſame conſtruction with ours, were known in the 
eaſt in the fourth century, it 15 not improbable, that they had 
made their way into Britain about the end of the ſeventh or begin- 
ning of the eighth age, when Bede flouriſhed *, That organs were 
erected and uſed in ſome of the principal churches in England, in 
this period, we have the fulleſt evidence. The famous St Dun- 
ſtan made a preſent of an organ with braſs pipes, to the abbey- 
church of Malmſbury, from his great veneration for the memory 
of St Aldhelm, the founder of that church; and to this organ a 
plate of braſs was affixed, on cn the following diſtich was en- 


graved. 


Organa do Sancto Preſul Daunſtaniis Aldelmo, 


Perdat hic «ternum qui vult hinc tollere regnum f. 


The famous Ailwyn, alderman of all England, and founder of 
Ramſay abbey, expended no leſs than thirty pounds of Saxon mo- 
ney, equal in quantity of filver to ninety, and in efficacy to nine 
hundred pounds of our money, in building an organ, with braſs 
pipes, in the church of that abbey 7. The people of North Wales 
had a muſical inftrument, called, in their language, a crwd, and, 
in the barbarous Latin of thoſe times, crotta, which had fix ſtrings 
of catgut, and very much reſembled the modern violin ||. It was 
uſual on ſolemn occaſions for a great number of ſingers, harpers, 
and players on other inſtruments, to ſing and play in concert; 
and from the above enumeration, which is far from being perfect, 
we may perceive, that they had a ſufficient number of inſtruments 
to make abundance of noiſe. | | | 
Afloniſhing The moſt aſtoniſhing effects are aſcribed to the muſic, as well 
a en g to the poctry, of the preſent period; and theſe effects were pro- 


le 


'® 14. ibid. p. 338. + W. Malmſ, de pontificibus, 1. 5. t Hiſtor, 
Ramſienſ. c. 54. | Difiertatio de bardis, p. 80. | 
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bably owing to the natural and happy union of both thoſe plea- 
ſing arts, rather than to the intrinſic excellence of either of them. 
Olaus Magnus relates the following ſtory as an example of the 
ſurpriſing power of poetry and muſic. A certain famous ſcald 
« and harper in the court of King Eric the Good uſed to boaſt, 
% that he could raiſe and inflame the paſſions of the human heart 
„ to any degree he pleaſed. The King, partly by promiſes, and 
« partly by threats, prevailed upon the artiſt, - much againſt his 
«© inclination, to make the experiment on him and his courtiers. 
* The ſcald begun by ſinging ſuch mournful ſtrains, and play- 
ing in ſuch plaintive tones, that the whole company were over- 
„ whelmed with ſorrow, and melted into tears: by and by he 
« {ung and played ſuch joyous and exhilarating airs, that they 

forgot their ſorrows, and began to laugh, and dance, and ſhout, | 
% and give every demoriſtration of the moſt unbounded mirth : 
at laſt, changing his ſubje and his tune, he poured forth ſuch 
„loud, fierce, and angry ſounds, that they were ſeized with the 
„ moſt frantic rage, and would have fallen by mutual wounds, if 
the guards, at a ſignal given, had not ruſhed in and bound them 
but, unhappily, before the King was overpowered, he killed 
no fewer than four of thoſe who endeavoured to apprehend 
* him *.“ Venerable Bede, who was a philoſopher, as well as a 
poet and muſician, ſpeaks of the effects of muſic in his time, in 
more temperate ſtrains, and yet repreſents them as conſiderable. 
+ Great is the utility of muſic, and its effects are admirable. It 
is indeed of all the arts the moſt laudable, pleaſant, joyous, and 
* amiable; and renders men brave, liberal, courteous, and agree- 
able, by its great power over their paſſions and affections. How 
much, for example, doth martial muſic rouſe the courage of 
_ *© combatants? and is it not obſerved, that the louder and more 
terrible the clangor is, the more fiercely doth the battle rage? 


* Hiſt. Olai Magni, p. 586. 
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ls it not muſic that purifies and delights the hearts of men, that 
** diſpels their ſorrows, alleviates their cares, improves their joys, 
and revives them after their fatigues? Nay, is it not muſic 
that cures the headach, and ſome other diſeaſes, and promotes 
© the health of the body, as well as the happineſs of the mind * 
Can we reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the muſic of thoſe times was con- 
temptible, when ſo wiſe and good a man as Bede, who was ſo well 
acquainted with it, aſcribes to it ſuch effects? | 

After the converſion of the Saxons to Chriſtianity, they be- 
came acquainted with a new kind of muſic, to which they had 
formerly been ſtrangers. This was church-muſic ; whach, from 
a principle of piety, as well as from their natural taſte for the 
tuneful arts, they cultivated with uncommon ardour. To in- 
ſtru& them in that muſic, which was very different from their 
own, they procured the ableſt maſters from Rome, and ſent ſome 
of their moſt ingenious youth to that city for inſtrution. One 
of the moſt celebrated of theſe foreign teachers of church-muſic 
was John, the Archchantor of St Peter's at Rome, and Abbot of 
St Martin's in that city; who, at the requeſt of the famous Be- 
nedict Biſcop, founder of the monaſtery of Weremouth, was ſent - 


over by Pope Agatha, A. D. 678, to teach the monks of Were- 


mouth, and the other Engliſh monks, the art of finging the pu- 
blic ſervices after the Roman manner. This Abbot John (ſays 
„ Bede, who was then a young ſcholar in the monaſtery of Were- 
% mouth) taught all the monks of our monaſtery the art of ſing- 
„ing; and all the monks in the other monaſteries of Northum- 
* berland, who had a taſte for muſic, came thither, and put 


„ themſelves under his care. Beſides this, he taught in many o- 


** ther places, where he was invited, and allo left directions in 
** wriing for ſinging the ſervice of the whole year, which are 
** ſtill preſerved in our monaſtery, and of which many copies are 


Opera Bedz, t. 1. p. 353. 
„ publiſhed 
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« publiſhed *,” Church-muſic was one of the chief branches 


of learning taught in the college of Canterbury; and profeſſors _ 


of this muſic were ſent from thence into all other parts of Eng- 
land f. But thoſe who were deſirous of attaining to the higheſt 
degree of excellence in this kind of muſic, which was then one 
of the moſt admixed accompliſhments of the clergy, and the moſt 
certain means of preferment in the church, travelled to Rome for 


their improvement in it, where it was taught in the moſt perfect 


manner . 


* Bedz Hiſt. Eccleſ, 1, 4. c. 18, + Id. ibid. I. 5. c. 20. 1 Id. ibid. 
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The Hiſtory of Commerce, Coin, and Shipping, 


in Great Britain, from the arrival of the Saxons, 


A. D. 449, to the landing of William Duke of 
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OMMERCE is no leſs neceſſary to the proſperity of particular 
| E: ſtates and kingdoms, and of the world in general, than the 

circulation of the blood to the health of the human body. 
As ſoon as any ſociety is formed, in any country, under any form 
of government, commerce begins its operations, and circulates the 
natural productions of the earth, — the various animals that are 
uſed for labour, food, or clothing, — together with all thoſe com- 
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modities that are the effects of human art and induſtry, among 
the members of that ſociety, for the good of the whole, and of 
every individual. This may be called internal commerce; becauſe 
its effects and operations are confined within the limits of one par- 
ticular ſtate and country. This internal commerce is always the 
firſt, and for ſome time the only commerce, that is carried on in 
the infancy of ſtates and kingdoms. It is alſo the moſt conſtant 
and permanent, and, like the circulation of the blood, is never 


| interrupted a ſingle moment while the ſociety ſubſiſts. The home 


trade, or internal commerce of a kingdom, therefore, is an object 
of great importance to its proſperity, and merits the attention of 
the hiſtorian in every period. 

Though ſome countries are bleſſed with a more fertile ſoil and 
friendly climate, and abound more with the neceſſaries and com- 
forts of life, than others, it may be affirmed with truth, that 
there is hardly any habitable country, that hath not a redundan- 
cy of ſome uſeful commodities, and a want or ſcarcity of others. 
This makes it natural for the inhabitants of every country to de- 
ſire to diſpoſe of their ſuperfluities to procure a ſupply of their 


neceſſities; which can only be accompliſhed by opening a com- 


mercial intercourſe with the inhabitants of other countries, who 
want what they can ſpare, and can ſpare what they want. Theſe 
mutual neceſſities of the inhabitants of different countries, ſtates, 
and kingdoms, by degrees overcome their mutual diſlikes and je- 
louſies, and give riſe to an interchange of commodities, which 
may be called foreign commerce. This foreign commerce, in any 
country, 1s at firſt but ſmall, extending only to contiguous ſtates 
and kingdoms; but when it proſpers, and is well conducted, it 
is gradually more and more enlarged, until it penetrates into the 
moſt diſtant regions, and brings home the productions of every 
climate. To attend, therefore, to the gradual increaſe, and various 


revolutions, of the foreign trade of a commercial country, in the 
ſeveral 


To 


ſl 
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ſeveral periods of its hiſtory, is an object equally curious and im- 


portant. . 
It hath been made appear, in the ſixth chapter of the firſt book 


of this work, that both the internal and foreign commerce of pro- 
vincial Britain were in a very flouriſhing condition in the Roman 
times . The natural productions and manufactures of each of 
the Roman provinces in this iſland had a free circulation into the 
other provinces, by means of coaſting veſſels, navigable rivers, 
and excellent highways. The ſuperfluous corn, cattle, minerals, 
and manufactures, . of all theſe provinces, were exported into all 
parts of the Roman empire, where they were wanted, and va- 
iuable returns brought home, either in goods or caſh. It hath 
alſo been obſerved, that both the internal and foreign trade of pro- 
vincial Britain began to decline very ſenſibly before the end of 


the preceding period, the former being much interrupted by the 


depredations of the Scots and Picts, and the latter by the piracies 
of the Franks and Saxons T. But by the final departure of the 
Romans out of this iſland, its internal commerce was reduced to 
the loweſt ebb, and its foreign trade almoſt quite annihilated g. 
Nor did either of theſe revive, in any remarkable degree, till af- 
ter the eſtabliſhment of the Saxon heptarchy. For in that deplo- 
rable interval between the arrival of the Saxons and their eſta- 
bliſhment, war was alinoſt the only trade of all the Britiſh na- 
tions, But as ſoon as the rage of thoſe long and bloody wars, 
between the Britons and Saxons, began to abate, by the retreat of 
the former into Wales and Cornwall, and the eſtabliſhment of the 
latter in that part of Britain which was ſoon after called England, 
all thoſe nations began to pay greater attention to the arts of peace, 
and particularly to trade and commerce. From this æra, tuerctore, 
in the courſe of the ſixth century, we ſhall begin the annals of 
commerce 1n the preſent period. 


* See book 1. c. 6. + Id. ibid. + 1d. ibid, | | 
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Anglo-Sa- There are few examples in hiſtory of ſo ſudden a change, in 
— nv the purſuits and employments of any people, as in thoſe of the 
. Anglo-Saxons, after their arrival in this iſland. Before that time, 
the ſea was their favourite element, and navigation the art in. 
which they moſt delighted and excelled. The Saxons (ſays an 
** author of the fifth century) are not only well acquainted, but 
perfectly familiar, with the arts of navigation, and all the dan- 
gers of the ſea*.” But as ſoon as they began to form ſettlements. 
in the pleaſant and fertile plains of Britain, they abandoned the 
fea, and neglected maritime affairs for ſeveral centuries. This was. 
partly owing to the long and obſtinate refiſtance they met with 
from the Britons, which obliged them to employ all their forces 
at land, and to neglect the ſea; and partly to the fertility of their 
new ſettlements; which, furniſhing them. with all the neceſſaries. 
and conveniencies of life of which they had any ideas, they re- 
mained contented at home, and no longer infeſted the narrow ſeas 
with their piratical expeditions. The fact, however, is unde- 
niable, that the Anglo-Saxons, during their ſtruggle with the Bri- 
tons, and for near two centuries after, had very few ſhips, and 
almoſt totally negleted maritime affairs. After their ſeveral ar- 
mies landed in this iſland, we hear no more of their fleets, which. 
they either deſtroyed, or ſuffered to rot in their harbours. In this 
period, therefore, and indeed during the whole continuance of the. 
heptarchy, the Anglo-Saxons had. very little commercial inter-- 
courſe with any of. the countries. on the continent - and that little 
was chiefly carried on by foreigners, Venerable Bede, who is our 
ſureſt guide in this dark interval, acquaints us, © That the city 
of London, the capital of the little kingdom of Eſſex, was a fa-- 
„ mous emporium, (probably the only one then in Britain), fre- 
** quented by merchants of ſeveral-nations, who came to it both 
by ſea and land on account of trade T. This ſeems to intimate, 


Sidon. Apolon. 1. 3. epiſt. 6. + Bedz Hiſt, Eccleſ. 1: 2. c. 3. 
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that London was the great centre of the Britiſh commerce in thoſe 
times; to which the Anglo-Saxon merchants, from the different 
nations of the heptarchy, brought their goods by land, and there 
met with foreign merchants, who came thither by ſea to purchaſe 
theſe goods, either with money, or with other goods which they 
had brought from the continent. In this manner, the greateſt part 
of the little trade between England and the continent was carried 
on till about the middle of the eighth century. 


Offa King of Mercia, who mounted that throne A. D. 755, ſeems 
to have been the firſt of our Anglo-Saxon princes who gave any 


oreat attention to trade and maritime affairs, This great prince 
encouraged his ſubjects to fit out ſhips, and carry their goods to 
the continent in Engliſh bottoms, with a. view to raiſe a naval 


power, for the protection of his dominions. The other petty _ 


princes of the heptarchy, dreading the power and ambition of 
Offa, applied to Charlemagne, the greateſt monarch who had 
reigned in Europe ſince the fall of the Roman empire, for his pro- 
tection againſt their too powerful neighbour, of whom they made 
very bitter complaints. This occaſioned a violent miſunder- 
ſtanding between theſe two great princes, and very much inter- 
rupted the trade of England in its infancy. Charlemagne treated 
the Engliſh merchants, ſubjects of the King of Mercia, with great 
ſeverity, and even denied them admiſſion into his ports; which 


provoked Offa, who was a prince of a high ſpirit, to treat the Em- 


peror's ſubjects in the ſame manner in England. I know not 
„( ſays the famous Alcuinus in one of his letters) what will be- 
come of us in this country; for an unhappy contention, fo- 
* mented by the malice of the devil, hath lately ariſen between 
Charlemagne and King Offa, and hath proceeded ſo far, that a 
** ſtop is put to all commerce between their dominions. There 1s 
© a report, that I am to be ſent abroad to negotiate a peace *.” 

This report proved true. Alcuinus was ſent abroad; and conduct- 
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There are few examples in hiſtory of ſo ſudden a change, in 


the purſuits and employments of any people, as in thoſe of the 


Anglo-Saxons, after their arrival in this iſland. Before that time, 


the ſea was their favourite element, and navigation the art in. 
which they moſt delighted and excelled. * The Saxons (ſays an 


author of the fifth century) are not only well acquainted, but 
“ perfectly familiar, with the arts of navigation, and all the dan- 
gers of the ſea*.” But as ſoon as they began to form ſettlements. 


in the pleaſant and fertile plains of Britain, they abandoned the 


lea, and neglected maritime affairs for ſeveral centuries. This was. 
partly owing to the long and obſtinate reſiſtance they met with 


| from the Britons, which obliged them to employ all their forces 


at land, and to neglect the ſea; and partly to the fertility of their 
new ſettlements; which, furniſhing them. with all the neceſſaries 
and conveniencies of life of which they had any ideas, they re- 
mained contented at home, and no longer infeſted the narrow ſeas 
with their piratical expeditions. The fact, however, is unde- 


niable, that the Anglo-Saxons, during their ſtruggle with the Bri- 


tons, and for near two centuries after, had very few ſhips, and 
almoſt totally neglected maritime affairs. After their ſeveral ar- 
mies landed in this iſland, we hear no more of their fleets, which. 
they either deſtroyed, or ſuffered to rot in their harbours. In this 
period, therefore; and indeed during the whole continuance of the 
heptarchy, the Anglo-Saxons had. very little commercial inter- 
courſe with any of. the countries. on the continent; and that little 
was chiefly carried on. by foreigners, Venerable Bede, who 1s our 
ſureſt guide in this dark interval, acquaints us, © That the city 


* mr London, the capital of the little kingdom ef Eſſex, was a fa-- 


© mous emporium, (probably the only one then in Britain), fre- 
** quented by merchants of ſeveral nations, who came to it both 
by ſea and land on account of trade f. This ſeems to intimate, 


Sidon. Apolon. I. 3. epiſt. 6,. + Bedz Hiſt, Eceleſ. J. 2. c. 3. 
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that London was the great centre of the Britiſh commerce in thoſe 


times; to which the Anglo-Saxon merchants, from the different 
nations of the heptarchy, brought their goods by land, and there 
met with foreign merchants, who came thither by ſea to purchaſe 
theſe goods, either with money, or with other goods which they 
had brought from the continent. In this manner, the greateſt part 
of the little trade between England and the continent was carried 
on till about the middle of the eighth century. 

Offa King of Mercia, who mounted that throne A. D. 755, ſeems 
to have been the firſt of our Anglo-Saxon princes who gave any 
oreat attention to trade and maritime affairs. This great prince 
encouraged his ſubjects to fit out ſhips, and carry their goods to 
the continent in Engliſh bottoms, with a. view to raiſe a naval 
power, for the protection of his dominions. The other petty 


princes of the heptarchy, dreading the power and ambition of 


Offa, applied to Charlemagne, the greateſt monarch who had 
reigned in Europe ſince the fall of the Roman empire, for his pro- 
tection againſt their too powerful neighbour, of whom they made 
very bitter complaints. This occaſioned a violent miſunder- 
ſtanding between theſe two great princes, and very much inter- 
rupted the trade of England in its infancy. Charlemagne treated 
the Engliſh merchants, ſubjects of the King of Mercia, with great 


ſeverity, and even denied them admiſſion into his ports; which 


provoked Offa, who was a prince of a high ſpirit, to treat the Em- 


peror's ſubjects in the ſame manner in England. I know not 


* (fays the famous Alcuinus in one of his letters) what will be- 
come of us in this country; for an unhappy contention, fo- 
* mented by the malice of the devil, hath lately ariſen between 
Charlemagne and King Offa, and hath procezdetl fo far, that a 
** ſtop is put to all commerce between their dominions. There is 
ea report, that I am to be ſent abroad to negotiate a peace *.” 
This report proved true. Aleuinus was ſent abroad; and conduct- 
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ed his negotiation with ſo much addreſs, that he not only con- 
cluded a commercial treaty between Offa and Charlemagne, but 
became one of the greateſt favourites of that mighty monarch, 
There is an article in this ancient commercial treaty, which in- 
forms us of a very ſingular kind of ſmuggling that was carried on 
by the Englith merchants of thoſe times. The Emperor Charle-- 
magne had impoſed certain cuſtoms or duties on all kinds of mer- 
chandiſe imported into his dominions, and appointed officers in all 
his ports for collecting theſe cuſtoms. Some Engliſh merchants, 
in order to elude the payment of theſe duties, put on the habits of 
pilgrims, and pretended that they were travelling to Rome, or 
ſome other place, on a religious account, and that the bales which 
they carried with them contained nothing but proviſions and ne- 


ceſſaries for their journey, which were exempted from paying any 
duty. But the collectors of the cuſtoms, (a ſuſpicious unbelieving 


kind of men in all ages), often ſearched the parcels of theſe pre- 
tended palmers; and finding them to contain merchant- goods, ei- 
ther ſeized them, or impoſed a heavy fine upon their owners; 
which occaſioned loud complaints, and was one of the ſubjects of 
controverſy between the two princes; Offa inſiſting, that the bag- 


gage of all his ſubjects who travelled through the Emperor's do- 


minions on pilgrimages, ſhould be allowed to paſs unſearched. 
Alcuinus was not able to carry this point; which, to ſay the 
truth, was not very reaſonable: but the following article was in- 
ſerted in the treaty, which ſufficiently ſecured all real pilgrims 
from injury. All ſtrangers who paſs through our dominions to 
« viſit the threſholds of the bleſſed apoſtles, for the love of God, 
and the ſalvation of their ſouls, ſhall be allowed to paſs without 
** Paying any toll or duty: but ſuch as only put on rhe habit of 
** pilgrims, and under that purſue their traflick and merchandite, 
mult pay the legal duties at the appointed places. It is alſo our 
will, that all merchants ſhall enjoy the molt perfect ſecurity for 
their perſons and effects under our protection, and according to 
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% Our command ; and if any of them are oppreſſed or injured, let 


« them appeal to us or our judges, and they ſhall obtain the moſt 
« ample ſatisfaction *.” Such ſeems to have been the {tate of the 


little trade between England and the continent in the times of the 
heptarchy ; carried on chiefly by foreigners, and a few Englith 
ſubjects, who were rather pedlars than merchants, and not very 


famous either for their wealth or honeſty. So ſmall were the be- 


ginnings of the trade of England, which hath fince ariſen to fo 
great a height ! 
The animoſities that ſubſiſted * the Anglo-Saxons and 


Britons, during their long and bloody wars, were too violent to 


admit of any trade, or the exchange of any thing, but blows and 
injuries. Even after theſe wars had ſubſided, by the ſettlement of 


the former in England, and the retreat of the latter into Wales, 
the intercourſe between them was rather hoſtile and predatory than 


commercial; for the Britons ſtill conſidering themſelves as the 


rightful owners of the fine countries from which they had been 


expelled, made frequent inroads into the Engliſh territories, and 


ſeized every thing they could lay their hands upon as their own 
property. Theſe predatory expeditions were 1o far from being 
conſidered by the Britons as having any thing ſhameful or unlaw- 
ful in them, that they were eſteemed the moit ſacred duties, and 


moit honourable exploits, of their greateſt men; for which they 


were highly celebrated by their bards who attended them T. The 


„royal bard ſhall attend the King's domeſtics when they go out 


to plunder the Engliſh, and ſhall ſing and play before them for 
their encouragement. If they meet with reſiſtance, and a battle 
* enjue, he ſhall ſing the ſong called the c Britiſh monarchy,” 
Many laws were made for regulating the diviſion of the booty ta- 

:en in theſe expeditions, between the King, the great officers of 
his court, and all others concerned t. It is in vaia to look for the 
peaceful and equitable tranſactions of commerce between nations 


* 14 ia Lege Wallice; p. 26; t Id, ibid, 
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ho lived on this unfriendly footing; and on this footing the in- 
habitants of England and Wales lived till long after the concluſon 
of the heptarchy. The injuries which the unhappy Britons had 
ſuſtained were too great to be ſoon forgotten by their poſterity. | 
Though the Anglo-Saxons were divided into ſeveral petty ſtates 
and kingdoms in the times of the heptarchy, yet as they all {poke 
the ſame language, and were in reality the ſame people, we have 
no reaſon to doubt, that the inhabitants of different ſtates traded 
ſometimes with each other, when theſe ſtates were not at open war, 
The people of ſome of theſe ſtates were addicted to agriculture, and 
thoſe of others to paſturage, which made a commercial intercourſe 
between them for their mutual benefir. But notwithſtanding this, 
it cannot be denied, that. the political diviſions of the Anglo-Sa- 
xons into ſo many governments, muſt have been a great inter- 
ruption to their internal commerce, by their national jealouſies 
and frequent wars. It is ſomething more than an illuſtration of 
this, that though the people of England and Scotland were as 
near, and almoſt as like to each other, before they were united in- 
to one kingdom, as they have been ſince; 25 their commercial 
dealings were not near ſo great. | 
The internal as well as the foreign commerce of the Anglo-Sa- 
zons in the times of the heptarchy was very trifling, and lay un- 
der manifold reſtraints. How great a reſtraint, for example, muſt 
the following law have been, that was made by Lothere King of 
Kent, who flouriſhed about the middle of the ſeventh century? 
If any of the people of Kent buy any thing in the city of Lon- 
don, he muſt have two or three honeſt men, or the King's por- 
„ treeve, (who was the chief magiſtrate of the city), preſent at 
* the bargain *.“ By the ſame Saxon laws, no man was allow- 
ed to buy any thing bove the value of twenty pence, except with- 
in a town, and in the preſence of the chief magiſtrate, and other 
witneſſes T. The ſame reſtraints were laid upon bartering one 


* Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 9. + Id. ibid, 
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commodity for another: Let none exchange one thing for an- 


other, except in the preſence of the ſheriff, the maſs-prieſt, the - 


« Jord of the manor, or ſome other perſon of undoubted veracity. 
« If they do otherwiſe, they ſhall pay a fine of thirty ſhillings, 
« beſides: forfeiting the goods ſo exchanged to the lord of the 
„ manor *.“ The deſign of theſe and ſeveral other troubleſome 
regulations was, to aſcertain the terms of all bargains, at a 
time when very few could write, that, if any diſpute aroſe, there 
might be ſafficient evidence to direct the judges in their determi- 
nations; —and alſo to prevent impoſitions of all kinds, and the 
{ale of faulty and of ftolen goods; or in caſe of ſuch being ſold, 
that the innocent party might be indemnified, and the guilty pu- 
niſhed. Theſe regulations, however, muſt have been a great in- 
terruption to all commercial dealings; and clearly ſhew, that in- 
ternal, as well as foreign trade, was then in a very low ſtate; and 


that the members of ſociety had little knowledge of buſineſs, or 


confidence in each other's honeſty. By the laws of Wales, another 
precaution was added, to prevent the poſſibility of impoſition, by 
fixing a certain legal price upon every commodity that could be 
the ſubject of commerce; and this is done in theſe laws, with a 
fullneſs of enumeration, and a degree of minuteneſs, that is truly 


curious and ſurpriſing 7. For example, there is in theſe laws a 


whole ſection, and that none of the ſhorteſt, ſettling the price of 


cats, from the moment of their birth through all the ſtages of life, 


according to their various properties F. It is true, theſe laws had 
another view, befides regulating the prices of theſe commodities 
in ſales; which was, to regulate the damages that were to be paid 
for them. in caſe of their deſtruction, It muſt alſo. have been a 
diſcouragement to internal commerce, that in thoſe times a. cer- 


| tain proportion of the price of all commodities bought and ſold 
in cach kingdom was payable to the King, when it was above. 
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twenty pence; and this was another reaſon why their laws requi- 
red, that all bargains, for things above that value, ſhould be made 
within the gates of towns, and in the preſence of the ſheriff, or 
portreeve, who collected theſe duties. This cuſtom, like many 
others, the Anglo-Saxons adopted from the Romans; and it was 
continued from the beginning to the end of this period ; of which 
it will be ſufficient to give one example. From Doomſday-book it 


appears, that a certain proportion of the price of every thing 


bought and ſold within the borough of Lewis in Suſſex was to be 
paid to the porrreeve, the one half by the buyer, and the other 


by the ſeller ; and particularly, that the portreeve was to re— 
ceive four pence for every man that was ſold within that bo- 


rough *. | 
As we have mentioned ſeveral laws and cuſtoms. in this period, 


which had a tendency to cramp and reſtrain internal commerce, 


it is but juſt to take ſome notice of ſuch as were calculated to pro- 


mote it. Of this kind the inſtitution of markets and fairs at cer- 
tain ſtated times and places was certainly one of the moſt effec- 
tual, as it brought buyers and ſellers, and things to be bought 
and ſold, together. This inſtitution was not the invention of the 
Anglo-Saxons, but had been long eſtabliſhed in all the provinces 
of the Roman empire, and was wiſely continued by them, and by 
all the other barbarous nations who took poſſeſſion of thoſe pro- 
vinces on the fall of chat empire. All thoſe nations, however, re- 
gulated their fairs and markets according to their own cuſtoms 
and ideas. The appointment of the times and places of thoſe mer- 
cantile meetings was one of the royal prerogatives; and they were 
commonly appointed when and where there was a concourſe of 
people on ſome other account. This is the reaſon that the week- 
ly markets in the former part of this period were commonly at 
churches, (which were then chiefly in towns), and on Sundays, that 
the people might have an opportunity of procuring neceſſaries for 


* Scriptores Saxon. a T. Gale edit, t. 1. p. 762. | 
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the enſuing week, when they came together for the purpoſes of re- 
ligion ; and poſlibly in hopes that the churches would be better 
frequented on that account. But it was found, that this unnatu- 


ral mixture of ſecular and religious affairs was attended with ma- 


nifold inconveniencies, and very hurtful to the intereſts of reli- 
gion; and therefore many laws were made againſt holding mar- 
kets on Sundays *. It ſeems, however, to have been very difficult 
to change this cuſtom, which had been long eſtabliſhed, and 
was agreeable to many; for theſe laws were often repeated, and 
enforced by ſevere fines, beſides the forfeiture of all the goods ex- 
poſed to ſale. At length, though theſe weekly markets were ſtill 
kept near churches, the day was changed from Sunday to Sa- 
turday, that thoſe who came from a diſtance might have an 
opportunity of attending divine ſervice on the day after, if they 
pleaſed. This was a conſideration of importance, when churches, 
being few, were at a great diſtance from each other. Beſides 
theſe weekly markets, there were greater commercial meetings 
held at certain places, on fixed days of the year; which being well 
known, were much frequented. Theſe too had a very intimate 
connection with religion, being always held near ſome cathedral 


church or monaſtery, on the anniverſary of the dedication of the 


church, or on the feſtival of the ſaint to whom 1t was dedicated ; 
which happened in this manner. When biſhops and abbots ob- 
ſerved that great multitudes of people came from all places to ce- 
lebrate the feſtivals of their patron ſaints, they applied to the 
crown for charters to hold fairs at thoſe times, for the accommo- 
dation of ſtrangers, and with a view to increaſe their own reve- 


nues by the tolls which their charters authoriſed them to levy at 


thoſe fairs 1. This contributed alſo to increaſe the crouds at 
theſe feſtivals, ſome attending them with religious, and others 


* Spel. Concil. t. 1. Pp. 377. 404. 450. 500. 518. &c. + Murator, Antiq. 
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with commercial views; and the greater theſe crouds were, it was 
thought the more honourable tor the ſaint, and was certainly the 
more profitable for the clergy. Many precautions were taken to 
preſerve good order, and prevent theft and cheating, in theſe ec- 
cleſiaſtical fairs, ſome of them not a little ſingular. For example, 
when a fair was held within the precincts of a cathedral or mo- 
naſtery, it was not uncommon to oblige every man to take an 
oath at the gate, before he was admitted, that he would. neither 
lie, nor ſteal, nor cheat, while he continued in the fair“: An 
oath which we may preſume was not always ſtrictly kept! Theſe 
cuſtoms, ſo different from our own, may appear to us ridiculous; 
but they were very artful contrivances of the clergy of thoſe times, 
for raiſing the reputation and increaſing the revenues of their re- 
ſpective churches; and alſo profitable to the public, by promo- 
ting commerce. Many of theſe eccleſiaſtical fairs (as they may 
not improperly be called) are ſtill kept in all Popith countries; and 
many of our own are ſtill held on the ſame ſaint's days to whoſe 
honour they were originally inſtituted. 

The eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh monarchy, by the reduction 
of all the kingdoms of the heptarchy, one after another, under 
the dominion of one ſovereign, was an event highly favourable 
both to the internal and foreign trade of England, It was favour- 
able to internal trade, by putting a period to thoſe internal wars 
which almoſt conſtantly +71 between the petty ſtates of the hep- 
tarchy, and by rendering tie communication between the ſeveral 
parts of England more ſecure and free. It was favourable to fo- 
reign commerce, by mak1i:s the Engliſh monarchy a greater ob- 
ject to foreign merchants, MP the Engliſh monarchs of greater 
conſideration in foreign countries. Not long after the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the monarchy, al unces and intermarriages took place 
between the royal families the continent and the royal family 
of England; which opened a more free communication between 
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chis kingdom and the dominions of foreign princes. Edward the 
Elder, who was one of the firſt Engliſh monarchs, had four 
daughters married to the four greateſt princes then in Europe; 
and on occaſion of theſe marriages, many curious things were 
brought into England, where they had never before been ſeen, and 
other things were ſent out in return; which gave riſe to commer- 
cial intercourſe *. | | 
The eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh monarchy would have been 
{till more beneficial to trade, if the advantages of it had not been 
balanced by the piracies of the Danes, and their deſcents upon the 
coaſts of England, which began about the ſame time. Theſe fe- 
rocious freebooters, who had never been heard of in England till 
near the end of the eighth century, became ſo formidable in the 
ninth, that they covered the narrow ſeas with their piratical fleets, 
and kept all the coaſts in continual alarms with their invaſions, 
which were as ſudden as they were deſtructive. In this period, 
therefore, when the Danith and Norwegian fleets rode triumphant 


at fea, and ſeized every merchant ſhip that fell in their way, and 


when their crews landed when and where they pleaſed, and plun- 
dered the coaſts and ſea- ports, there could be little fore) gn trade 
in England. This was the ſtate of things from A. D. 787, when 
the firſt fleet of Daniſh pirates plundered the coaſts of England, 
to A. D. 875, when Alfred the Great obtained the firſt naval vic- 
tory over thoſe deſtructive rovers T. In this unhappy interval, the 
fatal conſequences of the long and imprudent neglect of maritime 
affairs were ſeverely felt by the Engliſh ; who thereby not only loſt 
all the advantages of foreign trade, but ſuffered innumerable in- 
ſults and calamities from their cruel invaders. Sometimes, indeed, 
they defeated the Danes on ſhore, and obliged them to fly to their 
ihips; but during that ſpace of eighty-eight years, they were ne- 
ver able to look them in the face at ſea; which rendered their vic- 
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tories by land of little value. For whenever the Danes met with a 
vigorous reſiſtance in one place, they retired to their ſhips, and 
flew like lightning to another, where the people were not ſo well 
prepared for their reception, and there took ample revenge for 
their former repulſe. 
There can be no queſtion, that the firſt Engliſh monarchs, * 
bert, Ethelwulph, and his three eldeſt ſons, who were all cruelly 
haraſſed by the continual invaſtons of the Danes, were very ſenſible 
of the diſadvantages they laboured under, for want of a ſufficient 


there is nothing in the world more difficult, than to reſtore a na- 
val power when it is fallen into decay, in a country where there is 
little foreign trade, to furniſh ſhips, and to be a nurſery for ſea- 
men ; and in the face of enemies who are maſters of the ſea. To 
an ordinary genius, this muſt appear impracticable. What 
admiration then is juſtly due to that extraordinary prince, who 
not only attempted, but accompliſhed, that difficult under- 
taking ; who raiſed a mighty naval power almoſt out of nothing, 
revived foreign trade, and wreſted the dominion of the ſeas out of 
the hands of the inſulting Danes? This was the great Alfred, 
who preſents himſelf in ſo many amiable points of view, to one 
who ſtudies the Anglo-Saxon hiſtory, that it is impoſlible not to 
contract the fondeſt and moſt enthuſiaſtic admiration of his cha- 
racer. It is much to be lamented, that we have ſuch imperfect 
accounts of the means by which this great prince accompliſhed the 
many wonders of his reign, and particularly of the methods by 
which he reſtored the naval power and foreign trade of England, 
when they were both annihilated, The few hiſtorians of thoſe 
times were wretched monks, who knew little of theſe matters, 
and thought it ſufficient to regiſter in their meagre chronicles, 
that ſuch and ſuch things were done, without acquainting us with 
the means by which they were accompliſhed, We muſt try, how- 
ever, 
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ever, to make the beſt of the few imperfect hints which they have 
left us, and endeavour to ſet this important part of the naval and 
commercial hiſtory of England in as clear a light as poſſible. 
Nothing can more fully demonſtrate the low ſtate of the ihipping 
and trade of England at the acceſſion of Alfred to the crown, chan 
the feebleneſs of the firſt fleet with which he encountered his enc- 


mies at ſea. After four years preparation, he. got together five or 


ſix ſmall veſſels, with which he put to ſea in perſon A. D. 875; 
and meeting with ſix ſail of Daniſh pirates, he boldly attacked 
them, took one, and put the reſt to flight *: A victory which, 
though ſmall in itſelf, probably gave him no little joy, as it was 
gained on an element to which the Anglo-Saxons had long been 
| ſtrangers. His misfortunes at land, which threatened the total 
ruin of himſelf and kingdom, obliged him to ſuſpend the proſecu- 


tion of his deſign of raiſing a naval power for ſome time. But no 


ſooner had he retrieved his affairs by the great victory which he 
obtained over the Danes at Eddington A. D. 878, than he reſumed 
his former ſcheme, and purſued it with redoubled ardour: and 
the means he employed to accompliſh it were equally humane and 
wiſe. Inſtead of ſatisfying his revenge, by putting the remains of 
the Daniſh army to the ſword when they were in his power, he 
granted them an honourable capitulation, perſuaded their leaders 
to become Chriſtians, aſſigned them lands in Eaſt-Anglia and 
Northumberland, and made it their intereſt to defend that coun- 
try which they came to plunder T. With the aſſiſtance of theſe 
Danes, who had many ſhips, and were excellent ſailors, he fitted 
out a powerful fleet, which Aſſerius tells us he manned with pi- 
rates, which was the name then commonly given to the Danes by 
all the other nations of Europe ; and with this fleet he fought ma- 
ny battles againſt other Daniſh fleets with various ſucceſs . There 
can be no doubt, that this wiſe prince put many of his own natu- 


* Chron, Saxon, p. 83. + W. Malmſ. 1, 2, c. 4. t Aſſer. p. 9. 
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ral ſubjects on board that fleet, both to learn the arts of nav iga- 


ting and fighting ſhips, and to ſecure the fidelity of the Danes; 


of which he had good reaſon to be ſuſpicious. Still further to in- 


creaſe the number of his ſeamen, he invited all foreigners, parti- 
cularly the people of Old Saxony and Frieſland, to enter into his 
tervice, and gave them every poſſible encouragement *. As he 
well knew that a flouriſhing foreign trade was the beſt nurſery 
for ſeamen, and of great advantage to the kingdom, he excited 
his ſubjects to imbark in it by various means, as particularly by 
lending them money and ſhips, and by others that will be here- 
after mentioned . By theſe, and probably by other method: 
which have not come to our knowledge, Alfred raiſed fo great a 


naval power 1n a few years, that he was able to ſecure the coaſts 


of his kingdom, and protect the trade of his ſubjects. 
In the midſt of all theſe, and many other cares, Alfred encoura- 


ged foreigners that were in his ſervice, and ſome of his own ſub- 


jects, to undertake voyages for making diſcoveries, and opening 
new ſources of trade, both towards the north and ſouth ; of which 
it will be proper to give ſome account. There is ſtill extant a very 
curious relation of one of theſe voyages undertaken by one Ochter, 
a Norwegian. This relation was given by the adventurer himſelf 
at his return, and written down from his mouth by King Alfred 
with his own hand. The ſtyle of this precious fragment of anti— 
quity is remarkably ſimple, and it ſeems to have been defign- 
ed only as a memorandum for the King's own private uſe. This 
ſimplicity of ſtyle is imitated in the following tranſlation, from the 
original Saxon, of that part of it which it is thought neceſſary t to 
lay before the reader. 

** Ochter informed his Lord Alfred the King, that his habita- 

tion was to the north of all the other Normans, in that country 
© which is v aſhed on the north by the weſtern ocean. He aid, 


Id. ibid. p. 13. + Anderſon's Hiſtory of Ce erce, t. 1 p-. 44. 
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« that country ſtretched very far towards the north, and was 
«© quite deſtitute of inhabitants, except a few Finnians, who lived 
« in the winter by hunting, and in the ſummer by fiſhing. He 
„added, that he had conceived a ſtrong deſire to examine how 
far that country extended towards the north, and whether any 
% people reſided beyond that deſert; and with theſe views had 
failed directly northward, keeping the deſert land on his right 
« hand, and the open ſea on the left, for three days, when he was 
« 25 far north as the whale-fiſhers uſed to go. After that he ſail- 


ed other three days in the fame courſe, when he found the 


„land r1ke a turn towards the eaſt; but whether this was a 
great bay or not he could not certainly tell; this he knew, that 
he waited there ſome time for a north-weſt wind; by which he 
failed eaſtward four days near the ſhore, Here again he waited 
« for a north wind, becauſe the land turned directly ſouthward, 
or the ſea run into the land that way, he knew not which; but 
he ſailed ſouthward as far as he could ſail in five days cloſe by 
the coaſt, when he came to the mouth of a great river, which 
run up far into the land. In this place he put an end to his 
voyage, not daring to fail up that river, becauſe the country 
was well inhabited on one fide of it. This, he ſaid, was the 
only well-peopled country he had met with after he had left his 
own home. For during the whole voyage, the land on his 
right hand was all a deſert, having in it only a few wandering 


fiſhers, fowlers, and hunters, who were all Finnians; 
left hand all was open ſea. 
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the Tirfinnians was almoſt a deſert, being inhabited only by a 
few fiſhers, hawkers, and hunters. The Bearms, he ſaid, told 
him many things both about their own country and the neigh- 
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ral ſubjects on board that fleet, both to learn the arts of navi 
ting and fighting ſhips, and to ſecure the fidelity of the Danes; 


ga- 


of which he had good reaſon to be ſuſpicious. Still further to in- 
creaſe the number of his ſeamen, he invited all foreigners, parti- 
cularly the people of Old Saxony and Frieſland, to enter into his 
fervice, and gave them every poſſible encouragement *, As he 


well knew that a flouriſhing foreign trade was the beſt nurſery 


for ſeamen, and of great advantage to the kingdom, he excited 


his ſubjects to imbark in it by various means, as particularly by 


jending them money and ſhips, and by others that will be here- 
after mentioned f. By theſe, and probably by other methods 
which have not come to our knowledge, Alfred raiſed ſo great a 
naval power in a few years, that he was able to ſecure the coaſts 
of his kingdom, and protect the trade of his ſubjects. 

In the midſt of all theſe, and many other cares, Alfred encoura- 
ged foreigners that were in his ſervice, and ſome of his own ſub- 
jects, to undertake voyages for making diſcoveries, and opening 
new ſources of trade, both towards the north and ſouth; of which 
it will be proper to give ſome account. There is ſtill extant a very 
curious relation of one of theſe voyages undertaken by one Ochter, 
a Norwegian. This relation was given by the adventurer himſelf 
at his return, and written down from his mouth by King Altred 
with his own hand. The {ſtyle of this precious fragment of anti- 
quity is remarkably ſimple, and it ſeems to have been deſign- 


ed only as a memorandum for the King's own private uſe, This 


ſimplicity of ſtyle is imitated in the following tranſlation, from the 
original Saxon, of that part of it which it is thought necellary to 
lay before the reader. | 

* Ochter informed his Lord Alfred the King, that his habita- 
tion was to the north of all the other Normans, in that country 
** which is waſhed on the north by the weſtern ocean. He tad, 
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6c that country ſtretched very far towards the north; and was 
« quite deſtitute of inhabitants, except a few Finnians, who lived 
jn the winter by hunting, and in the ſummer by fiſhing. He 
« added, that he had conceived a ſtrong deſire to examine how 
far that country extended towards the north, and whether any 
people reſided beyond that deſert; and with theſe views had 
« failed directly northward, keeping the deſert land on his right 
« hand, and the open ſea on the left, for three days, when he was 
« 215 far north as the whale-fiſhers uſed to go. After that he ſail- 
« ed other three days in the ſame courſe, when he found the 
«land make a turn towards the eaſt; but whether this was a 
great bay or not he could not certainly tell; this he knew, that 
« he waited there ſome time for a north-weſt wind; by which he 
« ſailed eaſtward four days near the ſhore, Here again he waited 
« for a north wind, becauſe the land turned directly ſouthward, 
or the ſea run into the land that way, he knew not which; but 
he ſailed ſouthward as far as he could ſail in five days cloſe by 
the coaſt, when he came to the mouth of a great river, which 
run up far into the land. In this place he put an end to his 
voyage, not daring to fail up that river, becauſe the country 
was well inhabited on one fide of it. This, he ſaid, was the 
only well-peopled country he had met with after he had left his 
own home. For during the whole voyage, the land on his 
right hand was all a deſert, having i in it only a few wanderi ing 
fiſhers, for wlers, and hunters, who were all Finnians ; 
left hand all was open ſea. 
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him many things both about their own country and the neigh- 
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thought the Finnians and the Bearms ſpoke — the ſame 
language. 

He ſaid he viſited theſe parts alſo with a view of catching 
horſe-whales, which had bones of very great value for har 
teeth ; of which he brought ſome to the King; that their ſkins 


© were good for making ropes for ſhips. Theſe whales are much 


leſs than other whales, being only five ells long. The beſt 
whales were catched in his own country, of which ſome were 
forty-eight, ſome fifty yards long. He laid, that he was ane 
of ſix who had killed ſixty in two days. 


Ochter was a man rich in thoſe things which were there e- 


the King, ſix hundred rain-deer, all unbought. Among theſe 
were ſix of a kind which the Finnians value very highly, be- 
cauſe with them they catch wild deer. He was one of the 
greateſt men in that land, and yet he had only twenty cows, 
twenty ſheep, and twenty ſwine. The little land that he 
ploughed, he ploughed with horſes. His chief revenues con- 
ſiſted in the tributes which the Finnians or Laplanders paid 
him; which were compoſed of deer-ſkins, and birds feathers, 
and the bones of whales, and ſhip-ropes made of whales ſkins 
and ſeals ſkins. Every man pays according to his circumſtan- | 


ces; the richeſt commonly paying fifteen martins ſkins, five of 


rain-deers, one of bears, ten buſhels of feathers, one kirtle of 
bears ſkins or otters ſkins, two ſhip-ropes, each ſixty yards 
long, the one made of whales {kins, and the other of ſeals 
{ſkins *.“ | | 


The reſt of this fragment contains a deſcription of Norway, 


Denmark, and Sweden, which this adventurous navigator had vi- 
fited at the deſire of King Alfred; but muſt be omitted for the ſake 
of brevity. The river where Ochter terminated his voyage, and 
from whence he returned, muſt have been the Dwina, on the 


Vita Alfredi Magni, Append, vi. p. 205. * 
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banks of which Archangel was long after built. The Bearms, 
with whom Ochter converſed, were the inhabitants of the coun- 
try anciently called Bearniland, thought by ſome to be the country 
now called Melepadia, Ingermania, &c. but more probably! the 
country on the eaſtern banks of the Dwina, How many reflec- 
tions will this ſhort fragment ſuggeſt to every intelligent reader 
and how much muſt he admire the genius of this ; reat prince, 
who gained a more perfect knowledge of thoſe northern ſeas and 
lands, in that early period, when the art of navigation was ſo im- 
perfect, than any other Engliſhman acquired for more than fix 
hundred and fifty years after his death? For Captain Richard 
Chancellar was the firſt European navigator who diſcovered the 
White ſea and the river Dwina, A. D. 1553, from the age of King 
Alfred *. Ochter, who performed this dangerous voyage, was pro- 
bably one of thoſe Norwegian princes who were expelled their 
country about A. D. 870, by that great northern conqueror Ha- 
rold Harfager, who reduced all Norway under his obedience, 
There is alſo extant a ſhort journal of another voyage, written 
by King Alfred from the mouth of one Wulfſtan, an Anglo-Sa- 
xon, whom he had ſent to explore the coaſts of the Baltic, and 
the ſeveral countries that are waſhed by that ſea; of which it may 
be proper to tranſlate a part. Wulfſtan ſaid, that he failed 
© from Haethby, (now Sleſwic), and in five days and five nights 
* continual ſailing arrived at Truſo. Weonadland was on his 


- right hand; on his left was Langaland, Zealand, Falſter, and 


e Sconen. All theſe countries belong to Denmark. Afterwards 


„ Burgendaland (perhaps Bornholm) was on the left hand, which 
© hath a king of its own. After Burgendaland was the coc.ntry 


© whichis called Bling, and Meora, ( perhaps Morby), and Ocland, 
and Gothland, on the left hand, which belong to the Sweons, 
* (Swedes); and Weonadland (fo he calls the whole coaſt of Ger- 


®* Anderſon's hiſtory of commerce, vol. 1. p. 386. 
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* land belongeth to the Eſteons. The Wille hath its ſource in Weo- 


© and rich men drink mares milk,” &c. The remainder of this 
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the mouth of the river Wille, (the Viſtula). The Wille is a ve- 
“ ry great river, on which are Witland and Weonadland. Wit- | 


„ nadland, and flows into the lake Eſtmere, which i is fifteen miles 
* broad. Then cometh the Ilfing from the eaſt into Eſtmere, on 
** the bank of which Truſo ſtandeth. Both the Ilfing and the 
„ Wille flow into the lake Eſtmere, the former from the eaſt out 
of Faſtlandia, the latter from the weſt out of Weonadland, 
Then the llfing loſeth its name, and falleth out of the lake in- 
to the ſea, by a north-weſt courſe, at a place called Wiflemouth. 
The Eaſtland is very extenſive, and hath many towns, and in 
*© every town a king. It abounds in honey and fiſh. The kings. 


fragment contains a very curious account of the manners and cu- 
ſtoms of the people of Eaſtland, (now Poland), and in particu- 
lar of the ceremonies at their funerals, which are ſingular enough; 
but too long, and too nt to our r preſent ſubject, to be here 3 
ſerted *. 

It is impoſſible to diſcover, at this diſtance of time, whether 
Alfred's views in being art ſo much pains to gain a perfect know- 
ledge of the ſeas and coaſts of Scandinavia, were purely commer- 
cial; or whether he had not formed in his own mind the deſign 
of a military expedition into thoſe countries, to retaliate on their 
reſtleſs inhabitants ſome of the injuries which they had ſo long in- 
flicted on the Engliſh, and the other nations of Europe, almoſt 
with impunity, It would require a genius equal to Alfred's to 
conceive the great deſigns which he had formed, and of Wich his 
early death prevented the execution. 

This extraordinary prince did not confine his reſearches after 
the knowledge of diſtant countries to the cold uncomfortable re- 
gions of the north, though their inhabitants made then a more 


| ® See Vita Zlfredi, Append. p. 207. 
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conſpicuous figure than they do at preſent ; but he was at equal 
pains to open a communication with the warmer climes of Aſia : 
tho' our accounts of his efforts to this purpoſe are quite unſatiſ- 
factory. We know indeed that there were ſuch efforts made; but 


are left to gueſs how they were conducted. He kept a correſpond- 


ence with Abel Patriarch of Jeruſalem, whoſe letters to Alfred, 
Aſſerius, his friend and confident, tells us, he had ſeen and read *. 
From this prelate he no doubt received many valuable communi- 
cations concerning the ſtate of ſeveral countries of the eaſt; and it 
was probably from him that he had intelligence of the Chriſtians 
of St Thomas ſettled at Meliapour, on the Coromandel coaſt in 
the Hither India, and of their diſtreſsful circumſtances. In what- 
ever manner he received this information, he conceived the gene- 
rous reſolution of ſending relief to thoſe Chriſtians, ſo far diſ- 
joined from all the reſt of the Chriſtian world; and at the ſame 
time of gaining ſome knowledge of thoſe remote regions. To ex- 


ecute this reſolution, he made choice of an Anglo-Saxon prieſt, 


named Sighelm; and he ſeems to have been very happy in his 
choice. Sighelm (ſays the beſt, of our ancient hiſtorians) was 


* ſent beyond ſea with the King's charity to the Chriſtians of St 
Thomas in India, and executed that commiſhon with wonder- 
ful good fortune; which is ſtill the ſubject of univerſal admi- 
ration. For he really penetrated into India, and returning 
from thence, brought with him jewels of a new kind, with 
% which that country very much abounds. Some of theſe jewels 
may {till be ſeen among the treaſures of the church of Shere- 
burn, of which Sighelm was made biſhop, after his return 
from India F.” What courſe this adventurous prieſt purſued in 
executing this difficult commiſſion, we are not informed; only 
we are told, that he went firſt to Rome; which makes it highly 
probable, that he imbarked on board ſome Venetian {ſhip for A- 


* Aſſer. de rebus geſtis ÆElſredi, p. 17. + W. Malmſ. de geſtis pontific. An- 
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lexandria in Egypt. For the Venetians carried on a trade with A-. 
lexandria from the very becinning of the ninth century, if not be- 
fore . From Alexandria Sighelm might travel over land to ſome 
port on the weſtern ſhore of the Red ſea, where he might again 
imbarx, and failing down that ſea, and paſling the ſtreights of 


Babelmandel, he might croſs the Arabian ſea to the coaſt of Ma- 


labar; and failing along that coaſt, and doubling the cape, he 
would ſoon arrive at the place of his deſtination, This, however, 
is given only as conjecture, and not as hiſtory, There can be no 
doubt, that Sighelm gave an ample relation of his travels to his 
royal maſter at his return; and if that had been preſerved, it would 
now have been eſteemed more valuable. than all the jewels he 
brought from India. | 

Beſides theſe attempts to diſcover unknown ſeas and countries, 
and thereby open new ſources of trade, Alfred promoted commerce 
in ſeveral other ways. He introduced new manufactures, which 
furniſhed many things for exportation, as well as for home con- 
ſumption. He repaired the ſea- ports, and particularly the city of 
London, the favourite ſeat of commerce in this iſland, which had 
been ruined by the Danes T. But the chief means by which he 
promoted foreign commerce was the great improvements which 
he made, by his inventive genius, in the art of ſhip- building. 


The ſhips uſed by the Danes, Saxons, and all the other nations 


of Europe at that time, were called keels or cogs ; and were of a 
very clumſy form, ſhort, broad, and low; which made them ve- 
ry flow ſailors, and very hard to work T. Alfred obſerving theſe 
defects, gave directions to his workmen for building ſhips of a 
very different conſtruction ; which are thus deſcribed in the Saxon 
chronicle, the moſt authentic monument of thoſe times, from 
which all our ſubſequent hiſtorians have borrowed their accounts. 
** The ſame year (897) the Daniſh pirates of Northumberland, 


Murator. Antiquitat. t. 2. p. 883. +: Aſſer. de rebus geilis Æltredi, p. 15+ 
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« and of Eaſt-Anglia, plundered the coaſt of Weſſex in a very 
„ grievous manner, eſpecially towards the ſouth. They did this 
„ in ſhips that had been built long before in the ancient form. 
Alfred, to oppole theſe, commanded {hips to be built of a new 


« conſtruction. They were about twice the length of the former, 


„ and much more lofty; which made them much ſwifter ſailers, 
«© more ſteady in the water, and not fo apt to roll. Some of theſe 
Prom this 
deſcription, ſhort and imperfect as it is, we may perceive, that 
this was a great improvement in naval architecture; and that 
the ſhips of this new conſtruction were not only more beautiful, 
but alſo more commodious, either for war or commerce, than the 
former. By their length and ſharpneſs, they ploughed the ſea with 
greater caſe and celerity. By their altitude, when employed in 


commerce, they ſecured both men and goods more effectually 


from the waves; and when engaged in war, for which they were 
firſt invented, they were more difficult to board, and gave the 
combatants the great advantage.of throwing their weapons from 
above on thoſe below them. They appear to have been a kind of 
gallies, or galliots, navigated with oars as well as fails, that they 
might proſecute their voyage, or purſue their enemies, in a calm 
as well as on a wind, Of the ſize, capacity, and burden, of theſe 


ſhips, we can fay nothing with certainty, but that they required 


ſixty or ſeventy ſailors to navigate them; which is a ſufficient e 
dence that they were not very ſmall +. 

By theſe and the like means, this extraordinary prince raiſed the 
naval power and foreign commerce of England, from that itatc 
of annihilation in which he found them at the beginning ot lis 
reign; and before the end of it, rendered them both much gre t 
er than ever they had been in any former period of the as On g. 
vernment, That the naval power of England was groates in kis 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 98. + See Spelman's Life of Alired, p. 50.51, Di 
Campbell's Lives cf the admirals, vol. 1. p. 53. 
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time than ever it had been before, 1s ine from the many vic- 
torics which he obtained over the Danes at ſea, who till then had 
been conſidered as invincible on that element. That the foreign 
commerce of England was allo « greater, is no leſs evident from the 
ſuperior ſplendor of his court, and the greater quantities of caſh, 
and of foreign commodities, that were then in England; ſome of 
them the produce of very diſtant countries, which could only be 
procured by commerce *, We have already heard of the precious 
ſtones brought from India; and Aſſerius tells us, that one morn- 
ing, after Alfred had made him a grant of two abbeys, with all 
their furniture, he gave him a preſent of a very fine filk cloak, 
and of as much frankincenſe as a ſtrong man could carry, accom- 
panied with this obliging expreſſion, — © That theſe were but trifle 
in compariſon of what he deſigned to give him .“ This is a 
ſufficient proof, that Alfred was poſſeſſed of conſiderable quantities 
of the moſt precious ** of the Eaſt, the happy effects of a 
flouriſhing trade. 
The trade of As England had gained more by the life, ſo it ſafſered more by 
3 the death of Alfred, than by that of any other prince that had e- 
of Alfred. ver filled the throne; becauſe many great deſigns which he 
had formed for advancing the proſperity of his kingdom, and 
the felicity of his ſubjects, periſhed with him. If this prince per- 
formed ſo much in the midſt of the tumults of war, what would 
he not have accompliſhed if his life had been prolonged, after he 
4 | had triumphed over all his enemies, and brought his kingdom in- 
to a ſtate of perfect order and tranquillity? It was, however, ſo 
| far happy, that ſome degree of the genius of Alfred deſcended to 
F | his ſon Edward, and his grandſon Athelſtan, who were educated 
| under his eye, to ſay nothing of his daughter Ethefleda Coun- 
teſs of Mercia, who inherited a ſtill greater portion of her father's 
14 5 ſpirit. 


Clarke on coins, p. 290. n. + Aſſer. de rebus geſtis Zifredi, p. 15. 
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Edward the Elder, who mounted the throne in the firſt year of Hiſtory of 


the tenth century, influenced by the precepts and example of his _ = = 


illuſtrious father, gave proper attention to the naval power and — the 

commerce of his kingdom. For though he was chiefly engaged, 

during his whole reign, in reducing the turbulent Danes of Eaſt- 

Anglia and Northumberland to a more perfect ſubjection, and in 

fortifying many towns and caſtles for the internal ſecurity of the 

country, he conſtantly kept up a fleet of a hundred ſhips, with 

which he protected the trade of his ſubjects, and maintained the 

dominion of the ſea *. 5 

Athelſtan, the eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor of Edward, was at much Trade pro- 

greater pains to increaſe the naval power and commerce of Eng- ne by 
land than his father had been. This wile prince, ſenſible of the 

great advantages of foreign trade, encouraged his ſubjects to en- 

gage in it, by making it the road to honour as well as wealth. 

for by one of his laws it was enacted, — If a mariner or mer- 

e chant ſo proſper as to make three voyages over the high ſeas, 

« with a ſhip and cargo of his own, he ſhall be advanced to the 

4 honour and dignity of a thane f.“ This excellent law, which 

diſcovers an equal knowledge of human nature and of the true 

intereſt of England, muſt have been productive of very great ef- 

fects, though the particulars are not preſerved in the ſcanty an- 

nals of thoſe times. Athelſtan, ſtill further to facilitate and en- 
courage commerce, eſtabliſhed a mint, or mints, in every town in 

England that had any conſiderable foreign trade, that the mer- 

chants might have an opportunity of converting the bullion that 

they brought home for their goods into current coin, without: 

much expence or trouble. Theſe towns were, London, Canter- 

bury, Wincheſter, Rocheſter, Exeter, Lewis, Haſtings, Chiche- 

iter, Southampton, Werham, and Shafteſbury T. Theſe and o- 

ther wiſe regulations excited ſuch a ſpirit for trade, and ſo much 


— 


— — 
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increaſed the fippidie and ſeamen of England, that Athelſtan 


| 18e 
dominion of the ſea, and obliged the Danith and 


maintained tlie 
Norwegian princes to court his friendſhip. “ All Europe (favs 


William of Malmſbury) proclaimed his praiſes, and extolled his 
* virtues to the ſkies. Happy did thoſe foreign princes think 
*+* themſelves, and not without reaſon, who could gain his friend- 
© ſhip, either by preſents or alliances. Harold King of Norway 
* ſcat him a fine ſhip, with a gilded itern, and purple ſails, ſur- 
* rounded and defended on all fides with a row of gilded 
„ ſhields *.“ Nothing but a flouriſhing foreign trade, and x 
powerful navy, could have made a King of England to be ſo much 
reſpected and courted by the princes on the continent; eſpecially 
in thoſe times, when there were hardly any political connection: 
between diſtant nations. | | 
Though nothing ſeems to have been done in the ſhort reigns of 
Edmund, Edred, and Edwi, from A. D. 941 to A. D. 957, for 
the encouragement of commerce; yet the ſpirit that had been a- 
wakened continued to operate, and the naval power and trade of 
This enabled Edgar the Peaceable, who ſuc- | 


ceeded his unfortunate brother Edwi, to raiſe a greater fleet, and 


ake a more diſtinguiſhed figure at ſea, than any of his prede- 
ceſſors. This prince, however, was ſo great a favourite of the 
monks, the only hiſtorians of thoſe times, that every thing they 
ſay of him muſt be underſtood with caution; and,- in particular, 
their accounts of the number of his ſhips are perfectly incredible, 
ſome making them 3000, ſome 3600, and ſome no fewer than 40007. 
Theſe numbers are fo extravagant, that it ſeems moſt probable, 
that the tranſcribers have added a cipher, and thereby made them 
ten times the real number. Is it poſſible to imagine, that a King 
of England, in the infancy of foreign trade, had three hundred 
thouſand ſeamen in his ſervice ? and yet ſo many it would require 


* W. Malmſ. 1, 2. c. 6. + Hoveden, p. 426. Flor, Wigorn, p. Co. Ab- 


bas Rieval. p. 300. Brompt. | | | : 
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to man a fleet of three thouſand ſhips, allowing only one liundred 
men to each ſhip, which is certainly a very moderate computa- 
tion, The above conjecture concerning the tranſcribers is the 
more probable, that one of our ancient hiſtorians makes the num- 
ber of King Edgar's ſhips only three hundred *. Even this was 
a great number, and ſhews the rapid increaſe of the Engliſh na- 
vy, from one hundred (the complement of it in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Elder) to three hundred, in the ſhort ſpace of fifty years. 
This fleet King Edgar divided into three equal ſquadrons; one of 


which he ſtationed on the eaſt coaſt, another on the ſouth, and 


the third on the north, for the protection of theſe coaſts, and 
maintaining the dominion of the ſea, What our hiſtorians fur- 
ther add concerning his ſailing round the whole iſland of Britain 


every ſummer in theſe fleets, and viſiting in perſon every creek 


and harbour, can hardly be ſtrictly true F. All that we can de- 
pend upon in this matter is, that by the gradual increaſe of trade, 
ſeamen, and ſhipping, Edgar had a greater fleet than any of his 
predeceſſors ; which he kept in excellent order, and with which 
he effectually protected the coaſts of his kingdom, and the com- 
merce of his ſubjects. This is all an Engliſh monarch ought to 


with; and ſhort of this he ought not to ſtop. Beſides the protec- 
tion and encouragement that Edgar the Peaceable gave to foreign 
trade, he made ſeveral laws for regulating the internal commerce 


of his ſubjects. By one of theſe laws it was enacted, *©* That all 


the money coined in the kingdom ſhould be of one kind; and 


** that no man {ſhould refuſe it in payments; and that the mea- 


* ſures uſed at Wincheſter ſhould be uſed over all the king- 


* dom :“ A wiſe regulation, which probably never took effec. 
By another law it was appointed, that thirty-three- honeſt men 


| ſhould be choſen in large towns, and twelve in ſmall towns, to 
be witneſles to all bargains within theſe towns; and that no man 


W. Thorn, +. W. Malmſ. I. 2. e. 7. 1 Wilkin, Leges Saxon. p. 78. 
Vol. II. 30 ſhould 
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ſhould either buy or ſell any thing but before two or three of 
theſe {worn witneſſes. When any member of a decennary or 


tithing went to a diſtant market, he was required, by another 


law, to acquaint the tithingman or burgholder what he defigneq 
to buy or ſell, and alſo to acquaint him at his return what he had 
bought or fold *. All theſe, and ſeveral other troubleſome re- 
ſtrictions of the ſame kind, deſigned to prevent frauds, and the 
{ale of ſtolen goods, ſufficiently ſhew, that commercial tranſac- 
tions were but few in compariſon of what they are at preſent; 
and that little mutual confidence reigned among the en of 
ſociety. 

The minorities of the two ſons of Edgar the Peaceable, and the 
weakneſs of Ethelred, the youngeſt of them, after he arrived at 
man's eſtate, were very fatal to the naval power, commerce, and 
proſperity of England: for thoſe who had the direction of affairs 
under theſe princes, obſerving the profound peace and ſecurity 
that the kingdom enjoyed, occaſioned by the vigour of the late 


government, imagined that a navy was become unneceſſary, and 


ſuffered their ſhips to rot in their harbours. It was not long be- 
fore their ancient enemies the Danes received intelligence, and 
took advantage of this fatal error. At firſt, indeed, thoſe deſtruc- 
tive rovers approached the coaſts of England with a kind of dread 
and diffidence, as afraid to rouſe a ſleeping lion; but finding the 


defenceleſs Nate of theſe coaſts, they boldly wil upon them on 


all fides, and ſpread deſolation and miſery from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. It is as unneceſſary as it would be unplea- 
fant, to give a minute detail of all the defeats, diſgraces, and mi- 
ſeries, which the Engliſh ſuffered in the long unhappy reign of 
Ethelred the Unready ; which were chiefly owing to their neglect 
of maritime affairs, and the want of a ſufficient fleet to protect 
their trade and coaſts, and maintain the dominion of the ſur- 
rounding ſeas +, After having often tried the ſhameful expedient 


Id. ibid, p. 80. 81. + Chron, Saxon. p. 125. — 146. 
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of bribing their enemies, by great ſums of money, to defiit from 
their depredations; and finding that this, like throwing oil into a 
fire, inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſed their violence; they became 
ſenſible of their error in neglecting their fleet, the only impene- 
trable bulwark of their country. To correct this error, a la was 
made A. D. 1008, obliging the proprietors of every 310 hides of 
land to furniſh a ſhip for the royal navy *. In conſequence of 
this law, a very great fleet was raiſed of near eight hundred ſhips; 
which, ſays the Saxon Chronicle, was greater than any that had 
ever been ſeen in England in the reign of any former king . This 
is a ſufficient proof, that the merchants and mariners of England, 


in the midſt of all the miſeries of their country, had not abandon- 


ed the ſea, or neglected foreign trade; for ſo great a fleet could 
not have been raiſed by any but a commercial people. Of this 
there are ſome other evidences. In this reign, ſeveral wiſe and 
humane laws were made for the ſecurity of the perſons, ſhips, and 
effects of merchants, when they were driven into an Englith har- 
bour by ſtreſs of weather, or were wrecked upon the coaſt ; which 
ſhow, that it was the intention of the legiſlators to encourage fo- 
reign trade T. By other laws made in a great council or wittena- 
gemot, held at Wantage, the rates of the cuſtoms to be paid on the 
importation of various kinds of goods at the wharf of Billingigate, 
in the port of London, were ſettled ||. From theſe laws it alto ap- 
pears, that there was a ſociety or company of German merchants, 
called the Emperor's men, then reſiding in London, who were ob- 
liged to pay to the King for his protection, twice a-year, (at 


Chriſtmas and Eaſter), two pieces of gray cloth, and one piece of 


brown cloth, ten pounds of pepper, five pair of gloves, and two 
caſks of wine **, This company was probably the ſame with 
that which was afterwards ſo well known by the name of the 


+ Id. ibid. t Wilkin. Leges Saxon p. 104. 


Chron. Saxon. p. 136. 
* 1d. ibid. 
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end to thoſe bloody wars between the two nations, which had ra- 
_ ged about forty years with little intermiſſion. Canute the Great, 
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Merchants of the Steelyard. There is ſtill extant a kind of com- 
mercial treaty between King Ethelred and the Princes of Wales, by 
which a court was conſtituted, conſiſting of fix Engliſh law-men 
and ſix Welth law-men, (as they are called), who were to deter- 
mine all diſputes that ſhould ariſe between the people of England 
and Wales “. 
Though the total ſubjection of the Engliſh to the Danes, A. D. 
101), was fatal to ſome noble families, and involved the Anglo- 
Saxon princes in great diſtreſs, it was, in ſome reſpects, ſalutary 
to the kingdom, and particularly to its commerce, by putting an 


being a wiſe as well as a warlike prince, endeavoured to gain the 
affections of his Engliſh ſubjects, by affording them the moſt ef- 
fectual protection, and every encouragement in his power T. He 
ſent home to Denmark, as ſoon as he could do it with ſafety, the 
greateſt part of his Daniſh troops, that they might no longer be 
either a burden or terror to the Engliſh. He alſo diſmiſſed all 
his fleet, except forty ſhips, which he retained for ſome time to 
protect the trade and coaſts of England 7. He employed that in- 
fluence which his high reputation, his extenſive dominions, and 
his mighty power, gave him with foreign princes, in procuring 
favours and privileges from them for his trading ſubjects. When 
he was at Rome A. D. 1031, he negotiated a commercial treaty in 
perſon with the Emperor Conrad II. and Rodolph III. the laſt King 
of Arles; in which he obtained very extraordinary exemptions for 
the Engliſh merchants in the dominions of theſe princes. This 
we learn from his own letter which he ſent from Rome to the no- 
bility of England. © I ſpoke with the Emperor, the Pope, and 
all the princes whom I found here, about the grievances of my 
** {ubjets, Engliſh as well as Danes; and inſiſted, that they 


* Wilkin. Leges Saxon, p. 125. + W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 11. ft Chron, 
Saxon. p. 151. 
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« ſhould be more favourably treated in time to come, and not ſo 
« much vexed with tolls and exactions of various kinds in their 
« dominions. The Emperor, King Rodolph, and the other prin- 
« ces, complied with my remonſtrances, and conſented, that all 


„my ſubjects, merchants, as well as thoſe who travelled on a re- 
66 ligious account, ſhould meet with no interruption, but ſhould . 
&« be protected without paying any toll *.“ Under the auſpices 


of this powerful prince, the trade of England flouriſhed greatly, 


and the Engliſh merchants, eſpecially thoſe of London, acquired 
a degree of weight and influence in the public councils of the 


kingdom, formerly unknown. This appeared in a ſtrong lighr, 
from the important part they acted in the very beginning of the 
next reign, as we learn from the beſt authority. As ſoon as Ca- 
e nute was dead, a great aſſembly of the nobility met at Oxford, 
„ where were preſent Earl Leofric, almoſt all the thanes to the 


* north of the Thames, and the ſeamen of London, who choſe 


Harold to be King of all England .“ Theſe ſeamen of Lon- 
don, who were members of this wittenagemot, or great council, 
were probably ſuch merchants of rhat city as had made three 
voyages beyond ſeas in ſhips of their own, and had thereby ac- 
quired a legal title to the dignity of thanes. The tranquillity that 


England enjoyed after the acceſſion of the Daniſh princes was ſo 


great, that the royal navy was reduced by Cannte to ſixteen ſhips ; 
for the ſupport of which an equitable and moderate tax was impo- 


| ſed; and on this footing it continued during all the remainder of 


his reign, and the whole reign of his ſucceſſor Harold. Each ma- 


riner on board this fleet was allowed eight mancuſſes, and each 


commander twelve mancuſſes, a-year, for pay and proviſions ; 
which was a very liberal allowance in thoſe times F. Hardicanute, 
the laſt of the Danith Kings of England, kept a fleet of fixty ſhips, 
and gave his ſeamen the ſame generous allowance; which render- 


ern + Chron. Saxon, p, 154. | + 14, ibid. 
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ec] the tax impoſed for their ſupport ſo heavy, that it became the 
occaſion of much diſcontent, and of ſome tumults *. The reſto- 
ration of the Saxon line to the crown of England, in the perſon of 
Edward the Confeſſlor, made no material change in the naval 
power or commerce of the kingdom; which were both in a flou- 
riſhing ſtate at the concluſion of this period. . 

It is quite impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, to diſcover the 
numbers or the tonnage of the ſhips belonging to England at the 
Norman conqueſt; but there is ſufficient evidence that they were 
both conſiderable. To lay no ſtreſs on the exaggerated accounts 
of the prodigious fleets of Edgar the Peaceable, that of King E- 


thelred, which was raiſed after the Engliſh had ſuffered many loſ- 
ſes both by ſea and land, conſiſted of near eight hundred ſhips; 


beſides which, there were, no doubt, many employed in trade at 


the ſame time. After this, the ſhipping of England continued to 


increaſe to the very concluſion of this period, when it is not impro- 
bable they might amount to two or three thouſand veſſels, from 
twenty to one hundred tuns. From the repreſentation of many of 
theſe ſhips in the famous tapeſtry of Bayaux, it appears, that they 
were a kind of gallies with one maſt, on which was ſpread one ve- 
ry large fail, by means of a yard raiſed to near the top of it with 


pullies. Their thape was not inelegant, their ſtems adorned with 


the heads of men, lions, or other animals, which (if we may be- 
lieve hiſtorians) were ſometimes gilded F. Though the following 
deſcription of the {hips of that great fleet with which King Canute 
invaded England, is evidently too poetical to be ſtrictly true, yet 
as it was compoſed by a cotemporary writer, who was probably 
an eye-witneſs of what he deſcribes, it merits ſome attention: 
* So great was the ſplendor and beauty of the ſhips of his mighty 
fleet, that they dazzled the eyes, and ſtruck terror into the 
hearts of the beholders: for the rays of the ſun reflected from 


W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 12. | + Montfaugon Monumens Frangoiſes, t. 1. p. 376. 
Memoires de I''Academie Royale, I. 12. | | 
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the bright ſhields and poliſhed arms of the ſoldiers, and the 

_ « fides of the ſhips gilded with gold and filver, exhibited a ſpec- 
4 tacle equally terrible and magnificent. On the top of the maſt 

of every ſhip was the gilded figure of ſome bird, which, turn- 
&* ing on a ſpindle with the winds, diſcovered from whence they 
« hlew. The ſtems of the ſhips were adorned with various fi- 
« oures caſt in metal, and gilded with gold and filver. On one 
you might behold the ſtatue of a man, with a countenance as 
ce fierce and menacing as if he had been alive; on another a moſt 
«© terrible golden lion; on a third a dragon of burnithed braſs ; 
4 and on a fourth a furious bull with gilded horns, in act to ruſh 
& gn the terrified ſpectators. In a word, the appearance of this 
fleet was at once ſo grand and formidable, that it filled all who 
« ſaw it with dread and admiration of the prince to whom it be- 
„ longed; and his enemies were more than half vanquiſhed by 
« their eyes, before they came to blows *.“ If we could depend 
on the truth of this deſcription, we ſhould be inclined to think, 
that the Danes and Saxons had made much greater progreſs in ſe- 
veral arts than is commonly imagined, 

Though the merchant-ſhips in this period were very ſmall and — pe 
rifling 1 in compariſon of thoſe at preſent uſed in foreign trade, they period. 
were ſufficient to export and import conſiderable quantities of 
goods. But of thoſe exports and imports we are not able to add 
much to the account contained in the firſt volume of this work, 

to which we refer the reader . 

Slaves ſtill continued to form one of the moſt valuable articles Slaves 
of exportation from England in this period; and great numbers | 
of unhappy men, women, and children, were carried out of this 
iſland, and, like cattle, expoſed to ſale in all the markets of Eu- 
rope. It was the ſight of a number of Engliſh flaves expoſed in 
thus manner in the market at Rome, that inſpired Gregory the 


* Encomium Emmæ ——_ Duckon, p. 166. + Vol, 1. c. 6. p. 376. 377. 386. 
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Great with the reſolution of attempting the converſion of their 
countrymen to Chriſtianity, ** As Gregory was one day paſſing 
through the market- place, ſoon after a company of foreign 
** merchants had arrived, and ſet out the various kinds of goods 
„ which they had brought to ſell, he obſerved a number of young 
** men, of fair complexions, fine hair, and beautiful faces, expo- 
** fed to ſale. Being ſtruck with their appearance, he inquired 
from what country they came; and was told, that they come 
* from the iſle of Britain, and the kingdom of Deira. He then 
* aſked, whether the inhabitants of that country were Chriſtians 
or Pagans? and being anſwered that they were Pagans, he 
broke out into this exclamation, — Wo is, me, that men, ſo 
„ amiable in their external appearance, ſhould be deſtitute of the 
grace of God in their ſouls! and immediately applied to the 
Pope, (for it was before he was Pope himſelf), and earneſtly 
** 1ntreated him to ſend miſſionaries into England, to attempt the 
e converſion of that country to Chriſtianity *.“ The mildeſt fate 
that thoſe unhappy perſons could expect, who were taken priſon- 
ers in the long wars between the Saxons and Britons, between the 
ſeveral kingdoms of the heptarchy, and between the Engliſh and 
Danes, was to be ſold as ſlaves ; which furniſhed a conſtant and 
plentiful ſupply to thoſe merchants who were engaged in this diſ- 
graceful traffick. Many of theſe {lave-merchants were Jews, who 
found a good market for their Chriſtian ſlaves among the Saracens 
in Spain and Africa F. This occaſioned ſeveral laws and canons 
of the church to be made in England, and other countries, againſt 
{ſelling Chriſtian flaves to Jews or Pagans J.“ 

The exportation of ſlaves from ſome parts of England continued 
to the very end of this period. Some young men (ſays William 
of Malmſbury) were exported from Northumbeland to be ſold, 
* according to a cuſtom which ſeems to be natural to the people 


* Bed, Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 2. c. 1. 1 Murator, Antiq. t. 2. p. 883. + John- 
Ron's Canons, A. D. 740. N 
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of that country, of ſelling their neareſt relations for their own 


« advantage: A cuſtom which we ſee them practiſe even in our 
« own days *.“ The people of Briſtol ſeem to have been no leſs 
addicted to this ignominious branch of trade; of which we have 


the following curious account in the life of Wulfſtan, who was 


biſhop of Worceſter at the Norman conqueſt. *©* There is a ſea-port 
town called Briſtol, oppoſite to Ireland, into which its inhabit- 
« ants make frequent voyages on account of trade. Wulfſtan 
« cured the people of this town of a moſt odious and inveterate 
© cuſtom, which they derived from their anceſtors, of buying 


Lg 


0 


% men and women in all parts of England, and exporting them 


to Ireland for the ſake of gain. The young women they com- 
« monly got with child, and carried them to market in their preg- 


nancy, that they might bring a better price. You might have 


„ ſeen, with ſorrow, long ranks of young perſons of both ſexes, 
and of the greateſt beauty, tied together with ropes, and daily 
* expoſed to ſale: nor were theſe men aſhamed, O horrid wicked- 
* neſs! to give up their neareſt relations, nay their own children, 
„to ſlavery, Wulfſtan, knowing the obſtinacy of theſe people, 
* ſometimes ſtayed two months amongſt them, preaching every 


Lord's day; by which, in proceſs of time, he made ſo great an 


** impreſſion upon their minds, that they abandoned that wicked 


* trade, and ſet an example to all the reſt of England to do the 


* m }.” | - 

_ Engliſh horſes, which were univerſally admired, made another 
valuable article of the exports of this period; but the following 
law of King Athelſtan's probably gave ſome check to that branch 
of trade. No man ſhall export any horſes beyond ſeas, except 


* ſuch as he deſigns to give in preſents . We have no direct e- 


vidence that corn was exported from England in this period, as it 


W. Malmſ. 1. 1. c. 3. + Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 288. 1 Wilkin's 
Leges Saxon, p.“, 52. 
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had been from provincial Britain in the Roman times; and when 
we reflect on the imperfect ſtate of agriculture among the Anglo- 
Saxons, we will be inclined to think, that it was not, or at leaſt 
not with any conſtancy, or in any conſiderable quantities. 

Our information concerning the difterent kinds of goods im- 
ported into England in this period, (beſides thoſe mentioned in 
the former volume of this work), is alſo very imperfect. Books, 
eſpecially on religious ſubjects, and for the uſe of churches, made 
no inconſiderable article of importation, as they bore a very high 
price, were much wanted, and much defired “. The relics, pic- 
tures, and images of ſaints, which were objects of great venera- 
tion in thoſe dark ages, were imported in great quantities, and at 
a great expence ; as alſo veſtments for the clergy, vails, altar- 
eloths, ſilver veſſels for the celebration of the ſacraments, and, in 
a word, all the different utenſils and ornaments of churches, 
This ſacred traffick was chiefly managed by prieſts, who were be- 


Heved to be the beſt judges of thoſe commodities, ſome of which 


had little or no intrinſic value. The famous Benedict Biſcop, 
founder of the monaſtery of Weremouth, made ſeveral voyages in 
this trade, and brought home valuable cargoes of books, relics, 
pictures, ſtatues, veſſels, veſtments, &c. which he had purchaſed. 
in France and Italy, He furniſhed and adorned his own mona- 
{tery with ſome of theſe goods, and ſold the reſt to very great ad- 
vantage T. It was the conſtant practice of the founders of 
churches and monaſteries, and of all other Engliſh prelates who 
viſited foreign countries, to collect and import thoſe kinds of mer- 
chandiſe for the uſe of their own and other churches; and he who 
brought home the greateſt quantity of relics, made-the moſt pro- 
fitable voyage, and was eſteemed the greateſt. ſaint, When the 
city of Venice firſt, and afterwards the cities of Piſa and Amalphi, 


became the repoſitories of the precious productions and manutac- 


* W. Malmſ. de pontific:bus, 1, 5, + Bedz Hiſt, Abbat, Weremouth paſſim. 
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tures of the Eaſt, theſe cities were viſited by Engliſh merchants, 


who imported from thence precious ſtones, gold, ſilver, ſilk, linen, 


ſpiceries, drugs, and other kinds of goods *. It was to theſe cities 
of Italy that thoſe voyages were made which raiſed the perſons who 
made them to the dignity of Thanes. Wines were imported from 
Spain and France, cloths from Germany and Flanders, and furs, 
deer-ſkins, whale-oil, ropes, &c. &c. from Scandinavia f. It is 
unneceſſary to make this enumeration more complete, as it ſuffi- 
ciently appears already, that the foreign trade of England was ſo 
extenſive, even in this remote period, as to furniſh ſuch of her 
inhabitants as could afford to pay for them with a ſhare of all 
* the commodities that were then known in any part of Europe.” 

As we have no means of diſcovering the quantities of the goods 
exported and imported in this period, it is quite impoſſible to find 
out how the balance of trade ſtood between England and any fo- 
reign country, We have good reaſon, however, to believe, that 
upon the whole the balance was in favour of England; and 
| that her foreign trade was really profitable, by bringing home 
caſh or bullion, for the increaſe of the national treaſures, 
as well as goods for conſumption. If this had not been the 
caſe, it would have been impoſſible for England, without 
mines of gold or filver, to have ſupplied the great loſſes of cath 
which ſhe ſuſtained, — by the depredations and exactions of the 
Danes, — by the tax of Peter-pence paid annually to Rome, — and 
by the many expenſive journies of her princes, prelates, and no- 
bles, into foreign countries. Theſe continual drains, for which 
no returns were made, muſt have carried off ai the money in the. 
kingdom long before the end of this period, if freth ſupplies had 
not been brought home by trade. But there is a ſtill ſtronger 
proof of this ariſing from the conſiderable quantities of foreign 
coins, particularly gold coins, that were current in England in 


this period; which were no doubt brought home by the merchants 


® Murator. Antiq. t. 2. p 833. + Anderſon's Hiſt. Comm. vol, 1. p. 52. 
Vita Ælfredi, Append. 6. | 
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upon them by law when they paſſed for money, to make up the 
ſum ||. It was alſo very common in thoſe times, when one man 
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as che balance of trade in favour of this country. Theſe coins 
were ſo plentiful, that almoſt all great payments for eſtates, dona- 
tions to churches, and valuable legacies, were made in them * 
The conſiderable quantities of gold and ſilver that were made into 
plate, jewels, and trinkets of various kinds, afford a further evi— 
dence of the truth of what is above advanced . Beſides, it is 
believed, that ce quantity of money in England of our own coin- 
ing gradually increaſed in the courſe of this period; which is one 
of the beſt evidences of a profitable foreign trade. 
To prevent that confuſion which is apt to ariſe from blending 
ſeveral ſubjects together, little hath yet been ſaid of coin or mo- 
ney, the great inſtrument of commerce, and one of the happieſt of 
human inventions. 
Before we proceed to give the hiſtory of money made of 
gold, filver, or other metals, it may be proper to take ſome no- 
tice of a ſingular kind of money, which is often mentioned in 
the Anglo-Saxon monuments of this period, by the name of li- 
wing money 1. This conſiſted of ſlaves, and cattle of all kinds, 
which had a certain value ſet upon them by law, at which they 
paſſed current in the payment of debts, and the purchaſe of com- 
modities of all kinds, and ſupplied the deficiency of money pro- 
perly ſo called. Thus, for example, when one perſon owed ano- 
ther a certain ſum of money, which he had not a ſufficient quan- 
tity of coin to pay, he fupplied that deficiency by giving a 
certain number of ſlaves, horſes, cows, or ſheep, at the rate ſet 


purchaſed an eſtate from another, to purchaſe all the living mo- 
ney upon it at the ſame time; i. e. to take all the ſlaves, horſes, 
and other animals upon it, at the rate ſtamped upon them by law 


See Clarke on coins, p. 273. + Id. ibid, p. 275. 276, + Hitt, 
Elienf, apud Gale, I. 1. c. 10. Id. ibid. c. + 230 


when 
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when they were conſidered as money *, All kinds of mulcts im- 
poſed by the itate, or penances by the church, might have been 
paid either in dead or living money, as was moſt convenient; with 
this ſingle exception, that the church, deſigning to diſcourage 
ſlavery, refuſed to accept of ſlaves as money in the payment of 
penances f. In thoſe parts of Britain where coins were very ſcarce, 
almoſt all debts were paid, and purchaſes made, with living mo- 
ney. This was ſo much the caſe, both in Scotland and Wales, 
that it hath been very much doubted, whether there were any 
coins ſtruck in either of thoſe countries in this period 4. This 
much at leaſt is certain, that no coins of any of the Scotch or 
Welſh princes who flouriſhed in this period have been found : A 
ſufficient proof, that if there ever were any ſuch coins, they were 
very ſcarce. To ſupply this defect, an exact value was ſet upon all 
animals by law, according to which they were to be received in all 
payments, and by which they became living money ||. This ſeems. 
to have been a kind of intermediate ftep between mere barter, and 
the univerſal uſe of coin. 1 
It is now time to enter upon a ſhort deduction of the ſtate of 
coin in Great Britain, its weights, denominations, and other cir- 
cumſtances, from the beginning to the end of this period: An in- 
tricate perplexing ſubject, in which, after all the labours of many 
learned and ingenious men, ſome things are dark and doubtful, 
and on which it is no ſhame to fail of giving entire ſatisfaction. 
It hath been already proved, that provincial Britain was very 
rich in money in the flouriſhing times of the Roman government, 
and that much of it was carried away by the Romans at their de- 
parture *. But though this was true, it is probable, or rather 
certain, that conſiderable ſums of Roman money were left behind, 
in the hands of the provincial Britons, and of thoſe Romans who 


Id. ibid. c. 11. + Johnſon's Canons, A. D. 877. can 7. t Ander- 


| ſoni Deplomata Scotiæ, prefat. p. 57. Camden's Remains, p. 181. | Vide 


Leges Wallicz, I. 3. c. 5. p. 230, — 257. * See vol. 1. p. 413. 
| choſe 
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thelbright's which Camden ſays he had ſeen) is one of Edwin's, 
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choſe to remain in Britain, rather than abandon their houſes and 
eſtates. This made provincial Britain, after all the loſſes it had 
ſuſtained by the departure of the Romans, and the depredations 
of the Scots and Picts, a valuable prize, on account of its caſh, as 
well as of the verdure of its plains and the former had probably 


adventurers, at their arrival in this iſland, were far from being 
ignorant of the uſe, or indifferent about the poſſeſſion of money: 
on the contrary, the acquiſition of it had been one of the chief 
objects of thoſe piratical expeditions to which they had been long 
accuſtomed *, As ſoon as they began to quarrel with the Britons, 
they ſeized their caſh, as well as their lands and goods, converted it 
to their own uſe, and employed it in commerce. The current coin 
of England, therefore, in the former part of this period, was partly 
Roman money, which the ſeveral armies of Saxon adventurers had 
taken from the unhappy Britons, and partly German money, 
which they had brought with them from the continent. For as 
thoſe armies came into this iſland with a deſign to ſettie in it, and 
brought their wives and children with them, we may be certain, 
that they did not leave their caſh behind them. 

It is impoſſible to diſcover when the princes of the en! An- 
glo-Saxon kingdoms of the heptarchy began to coin money of 
their own; though it is highly probable they exerciſed this prero- 
gative of royalty ſoon after they aſſumed the name of kings. In 
the moſt ancient of their laws, which are thoſe of Ethelbright, 
who was King of Kent from A. D. 561 to A. D. 616, all the mulcts 
are eſtimated in ſhillings, which were Saxon coins or denomina- 
tions of money : A proof that this money was become the cur- 
rent coin of the kingdom before that period. It is true indeed, 
that the oldeſt Anglo-Saxon coin yet diſcovered (except one of E- 


* Bartholen, de cauſis contemptæ apud Danos mortis, p. 449. + Leges Saxon. 


P. 2. &c. 
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| who was King of Northumberland from A. D. 617 to A. D. 633; 
and it is even far from being certain that this coin belonged to 


Edwin. But this is no evidence, that there were not many 


pieces coined by the more ancient kings of that and of the other 


kingdoms *. 
When the precious metals of gold and filver were firſt employed 


as the great inſtruments of commerce, and the repreſentatives of 


all commodities, they were paid by weight, without any impreſ- 
fion ; and even after pieces of theſe metals began to be ſtamped 


or coined, theſe pieces were {till certain well-known weights of 


the country where they were coined; the ſmaller coins being com- 


monly regular ſubdiviſions of the greater, as halfs, fourths, &. 


But as it would have been inconvenient, on many accounts, to 
have ſtamped very large pieces of gold and filver, or, in other 


words, to have made very large unportable coins, it became uſual 


to make a certain fixed number of coins out of a certain weight of 
metal, as a pound, an ounce, &c. and then to call that number 


of coins. by the name of that weight. This introduced the diſ- 


tinction between real coins, as crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, 


&c. and denominations of money, as pounds, marks, nobles, &c. 


each of the latter containing a certain fixed and well-known num- 
ber of the former, Monies of both theſe kinds are frequently 


mentioned in the laws and hiſtories of the Anglo-Saxons; and 


therefore the moſt methodical and ſatisfactory way of treating this 
intricate ſubject ſeems to be this, — firſt to ſet down all the dif- 
ferent kinds of money, whether real coins or mere denominations, 
that were known and uſed in England in this period, beginning 
with the higheſt, and ending with the loweſt; —and then to- 
give ſome account of each of theſe kinds of money, in the ſame: 
order. 


* Hickeſii diſſertat. epiſt- p. 121. Camd. Remains, p. 18 1. 
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The di rent hinds of money that are mentioned 3 im the lows and hi Piftori ics 
of England in this period. 


I, The Pound. 7. The Sceata. 
2. The Mark. 8. The Penny. 
3. The Mancus. 9. The Halfling, or Halfpenny, 
4. The Ora, 10. The Feorthling. 
5. The Shilling, Ihe Stica, 
6. The Thrimſa. | | 


The pound of money is very often mentioned in the laws of 


the Anglo-Saxons, as well as in many paſſages of their hiſtory, 
Thus, by theſe laws, the King's weregild was two hundred and 


forty pounds of filver, one half to be paid to the public for the 
loſs of its ſovereign, and the other half to the royal family for the 


loſs of its head *. It is almoſt unneceſſary to take notice, that 
for coins of ſuch 


the Anglo-Saxon pound was not a real coin : 
but when the pre- 


weight would at any time be inconvenient; 
cious metals were ſo ſcarce and valuable, would have been pecu- 


liarly improper. The pound was then, as it is at preſent, only 
a denomination of money; but with this remarkable difference, 
that it was then a juſt and real denomination, and implied what 
the word imports; whereas at preſent it is an arbitrary name gi- 
ven to a ſum of money that weighs only about one third of a 
pound. Whenever, therefore, we meet with the pound in the 
laws and hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons, it ſignifies as many of their 
coins of any kind as were actually made out of a pound of me- 
tal, and, if thrown into the ſcale, would have weighed a pound. 
Their nummulary language in this particular was perfectly agree- 
able to truth, and conveyed the cleareſt ideas to their minds; be- 
cauſe they could not but know the weight of their own pound, 


and 


* Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 64. 
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and how many pieces of each kind of coin were made out of it. 


But we who live at ſo great a diſtance of time, and have ſuch im- 
perfect monuments of thoſe ages, are not ſo well acquainted with 
thoſe two particulars; which hath been the occaſion of almoſt all 
the darkneſs and uncertainty in which this ſubject is involved. It 
will be proper, therefore, before we proceed one ſtep further, to 
endeavour to diſcover, if poſſible, the real weight of the money- 
pound of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Weights and meaſures are among the firſt things that are ad- 
juſted by the people of all countries, after their emerging from the 
ſavage ſtate, and beginning to have any commercial intercourſe 
among themſelves, or with the reſt of mankind: for till theſe 
are ſettled and underſtood, neither foreign nor domeſtic trade can 
be carried on with any tolerable degree of juſtice or exactneſs. We 
may be very certain, therefore, that the Anglo-Saxons, at their 
arrival in this iſland, had their own weights and meaſures, hand- 
ed down to them from their anceſtors, and firmly eſtabliſhed by 


immemorial cuſtom. We may be no leſs certain, that they 
brought theſe their ancient national weights and meafures with 


them, and that they and their poſterity continued to uſe them in 
their new ſettlements in this iſland, as they and their anceſtors 


had done in their old ones on the continent; for there is hardly 


any one thing of which nations are more tenacious than of their 
weights and meaſures. There is no probability, therefore, in the 
conjecture of ſome learned men, — that the Anglo-Saxons adopted 
the Roman weights and meaſures which they found in uſe among 
the provincial Britons, and laid their own aſide . This was a 
compliment they were by no means diſpoſed to pay, to a nation 
with whom they had no friendly intercourſe, and againſt whom 


they were animated with rhe moſt implacable hatred. Nor is this 


conjecture more agreeable to hiſtorical evidence than to probabi- 
_ ® Gronov. de pecun, vet. p. 347 Hooper of ancient weights and meaſures, p- 400. 
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lity. The late learned Mr Folkes diſcovered, that the Tower- 
pound, which continued ſo long in uſe in the Engliſh mints, was 
the money- pound of the Anglo-Saxons. It is reaſonable (ſays 
ehe) to think, that William the Conqueror introduced no new 
* weight into his mints, but that the ſame weight uſed there 
for ſome ages, and called the pound of the Tower, was the old 
pound of the Saxon moneyers before the conqueſt. This pound 
vas lighter than the Troy pound by three quarters of an ounce 
* Troy *.” This eſtimate of the Tower or Saxon money-pound, 
is ſupported by the unqueſtionable evidence of a verdict remaining 
in the exchequer, dated October 30. A. D. 1527: © And whereas 
c heretofore the merchaunte paid for coinage of every pound 
© Towre of fyne gold, weighing xi oz. quarter Troye, 11 s. vi d. 
„Now it is determined by the King's Highneſs, and his ſaid 
* councille, that the foreſaid pound Towre ſhall be no more uſed 

* and occupied ; but all manner of gold and filver ſhall be wayed 
„by the pound Troye, which maketh x11 oz. Troye, which ex- 
„ ceedeth the pound Towre in weight 111 quarters of the oz f. 
The old Tower or Saxon ounce, the twelfth part of the Tower or 
Saxon pound, as taken from the accounts in the exchequer A. D. 
1527, was 450 Troy grains 4. From the above account, it ap- 


pears, that the Anglo-Saxon money-pound, with its ſubdiviſions 


of grains and ounces, ſtood thus : 


Troy Grains. 


| 450 P 


5400 [ 72 | Pound. 


* Tables of Engliſh ſilver coins, p. 1. 2. + Id. ibid. + Clarke on 
eoins, P · 24. | ; | 


Mr 
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Mr Folkes gives another eſtimate of the Saxon or Tower pound, 
taken from the chamber of accounts at Paris about Edward III. 's 
time, which is a very little different from that given above, ma- 
king the Tower ounce 451.76 Troy grains *, But this difference 
is ſo trifling, being hardly thirteen grains in the pound, that it 
merits no attention. | 

There is one circumſtance that makes it highly probable, if not 
abſolutely certain, that the Anglo-Saxons brought this money- 
pound with them from the continent; which is this, — that it is 
the ſame with the German money-pound, to a degree of exactneſs 
that could not be owing to accident, but proves that they were de- 
| rived from one origin, viz. the pound of their common anceſtors 
the ancient Germans, The great reſemblance, or rather identity, 
of theſe pounds, will appear from the following table, 


= 5 Troy grains. 

The Old Tower or Saxon ounce, — . 450 
The preſent Colonia ounce, 3 — 451.38 
The Standard Straſburgh ounce, — — 45 1.38 
The Tower or Saxon ounce in Edward III.'s time, 451.76 


The learned Mr Clarke (to whoſe curious reſearches I gratefully 
acknowledge I am much indebted) traces the origin of the Saxon 
money- pound much higher, and deduces it from the ancient Greek 
pound. But the ſhorteſt abridgement that could be given of that 
deduction, would be too long for this place f. It is ſufficient to 
obſerve upon the whole, that if the above account be jult, ** the 
* money-pound of the Anglo-Saxons was the denomination or name 
* of as many coins of any kind as were coined out of a maſs of me- 
* tal weighing 5400 Troy grains.” The names and numbers ot theſe 
coins will afterwards appear; but it may not be improper to take 
Notice at preſent, that out of every ſuch pound of ſilver were coin- 


Id. ibid. | ＋ See Clarke on coins, p. 26. 
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ed 240 ſilver pennies, each weighing 22+ Troy grains, twenty 
pennies out of every ounce.. If the Saxons had fuch a coin as a 
ſhilling, (which it is highly probable they had), forty-eight of 
theſe ſhillings were coined out of every pound of filver, four out 
of every ounce; each ſhilling containing five pennies, and weigh- 


ing 1124 Troy grains. 


It muſt not be concealed, that ſome eminent writers on this ſub- 


ject have been of opinion, that the Anglo-Saxons had another mo- 


ney- pound of fifteen ounces . This opinion. is chiefly founded 
on the following law of King Athelſtan, who reigned in the for- 
mer part of the tenth century. A ceorl's weregeld, by the Mer- 
% cian law, is two hundred ſhillings; a thane's weregeld is fix 
% times as much, or twelve hundred ſhillings; the ſimple were- 
geld of a king is equal to that of fix thanes, or thirty thouſand. 
& ſceatas, which make one hundred and twenty pounds. The 
„ kingbote, which is to be paid to the kingdom, is equal to the 
„ weregeld, which is to be paid to the royal family F.” From this 
law it appears, that at this time fix times 1200 ſhillings, or 7200 
ſhillings, were equal to 120 pounds; which they could not be, 


unleſs there were 60 ſhillings in the pound. Now if there had: 


been only four of theſe ſhillings coined out of an ounce, it is cer- 
tain, that the pound, out of which fixty of them. were coined, 
muſt have contained 15 ounces. But the moſt probable account 
of this matter ſeems to be this: That about this time the weight 
and value of the ſhilling was diminiſhed one fifth part; and in- 
itead of containing five pennies, and weighing 112} grains, it 
contained only four pennies, -and weighed only go grains, This, 
diminution of the ſhilling might be owing, to a ſcarcity of filver, 
occaſioned by the depredations of the Danes, and exigencies of the 
Kate, or to ſome other cauſe to us unknown, If this ſuppoſition 


be admitted, the monſtrous abſurdity of having two money- 


Hickeſii Diſſertat. Epiſtol. p. 111. Sir Andrew Fountaine, ibid. p. 165. 
T Wilkin. Leges Saxon, p. 64. | 
pounds, 
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pounds, with their numerous ſubdiviſions, current 1n the ſame 
country at the ſame time, (which would have introduced intole- 
rable confuſion and perplexity into all money-tranſactions), will be 
avoided: the pound will remain the ſame, conſiſting of 12 ounces, 
out of which were coined, for a time, ſixty ſhillings, each con- 
taining only four pennies, and weighing only go grains, This 


ſuppoſition is almoſt converted mto a ceftainty, when we conſider, 


that all writers on this ſubject allow, that there never were either 


more or fewer than 240 pennies in the pound; and that this pro- 


portion between the pound and the penny was always obſerved in 


all the gradual diminutions of the pound, and 1s obſerved at this 
day: but if the thilling contained five pennies, when there were 


fixty of them in the pound, as it certainly did when there were 
only forty-eight of them in the pound; in the former caſe, the 


pound of fixty ſhillings muſt have contained 300 pennies, which 


it certainly never did. At what time this diminution of the 
weight and value of the ſhilling took place, and how long it con- 
tinued, it is impoſſible to diſcover with preciſion; but there is 
ſufficient evidence, that when the tranquillity and proſperity of the 
kingdom was reſtored under the government of Canute the Great, 
the ſhilling was reſtored to its former weight and value. This 
appears from the following law of that prince. He who vio- 
lates the protection of a church of the higheſt order, ſhall pay 
„5 pounds by the Engliſh law; — of the ſecond order, 120 thil- 
lings; — of the third order, 60 thillings; of the loweſt order, 
* zo thillings *.“ In this law, the mulcts to be paid for viol1- 
ting the protection of churches, according to their dignity, ariſe 
in the fame proportion from the loweſt to the higheſt; from which 
it follows, that as 30 ſhillings is the half of bo ſhillings, and 60 


thillings the half of 120 ſhillings; fo 120 thillings is the half of 


five pounds. From this law, therefore, it is evident, that when. 


* Wilkin, Leges Saxon, p- 127. 
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it was made, there were 240 ſhillings © in five pounds, or 48 hil- 
lings in one pound. 

The above account of the Saxon money- pound is confirmed by 
the real weight of their pennies now remaining, which Mr Folkes 
found to be at a medium 22 Troy grains *, This made their 


ſhilling, containing five pennies, to weigh 1123 Troy grains, and 


their pound, containing 48 ſhillings, to weigh 5400 Troy grains; 
which are the exact number of grains in the Tower pound; which 
we may therefore conclude, was the Anglo-Saxon money- pound. 
This pound they probably brought with them from the conti- 
nent, as it is the ſame with the Colonia and Straſburgh pounds; 

and it continued to be their only money-pound through the whole 
of this period, and even down to the reign of Henry VII. when it 


was changed for the Troy pound, which is 360 grains, or three 
fourths of a Troy ounce, heavier . This ſmall difference between 


the Tower pound and the Troy pound 1s the reaſon that one pound 
of Anglo-Saxon money did not contain quite ſo much ſilver as 


three pounds of our preſent money, though in general calcula- 


tions, where much exactneſs is not neceſſary, we have always 
{tated them in that proportion. Here, however, it may be pro- 
per to ſtate the exact proportion; which is this: — © That one 
„ Anglo-Saxon money-pound contained as much ſilver as is now 


„ coined into L. 2: 16: 3 Sterling.” 


It cannot be denied, that the Anglo-Saxons were acquainted with a 
pound which contained 15 ounces, which they uſed on ſome occa- 
ſions, and for ſome purpoſes, tho' they did not uſe it in theirmints, 
This pound is plainly mentioned in the following law of King Ethel- 
red, preſerved by Brompton, which (as I ſuſpect) hath been the occa- 
ſion of many miſtakes, * I command thoſe who have the keeping 
of the ports, and the collecting of the cuſtoms on goods, that, 

under the pain of my diſpleaſure, they collect my _ by 


„Tables of ancient coins, p. 5. + Clarke on coins, p. 99. 
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« the pound of the market; and that each of theſe pounds be ſo 


« regulated and ſtamped as to contain 15 ounces *.” It is evi- 


dent, both from the words and the intention of this law, that 
the pound of 15 ounces which is mentioned in it, was not the 
money-pound, but the pound of the market, or the mercantile 
pound, by which the heavy goods of merchants were weighed 
when they were exported or 1mported, and according to which 
the King's cuſtoms payable upon theſe goods were to be rated. 
This law was probably procured by the people of London, who 
were great friends to that unhappy King, and afforded him pro- 
tection in their city when he could not find it in any other part 
of his dominions. It was evidently intended to favour the mer- 
chants, and to ſecure them from the exactions of the cuſtomers. 


This diſtinction between the. mercantile and the money pound 


was not peculiar to the Anglo-Saxons, but was in uſe among the 
Greeks, Romans, and all other trading nations, both ancient and 
modern F. hn” > 

The mark, which is often mentioned in the laws and hiſtories 
of this period, was alſo a denomination of money, and not a real 
coin; and, next to the pound, it was the higheſt denomination 
then known in England. It was not ſo. properly an Anglo-Saxon 
as an Anglo-Daniſh denomination, having been. introduced by 
the Danes, when they obtained a legal ſettlement in this iſland, 


1n the reign of Alfred the Great ; for it appears for the firſt time 


in the articles of agreement between Alfred and Guthrum, the 


Daniſh King . That the mark had its origin in Scandinavia, 


and was. brought from thence both into. France and England, is 

confirmed by two of the moſt learned antiquaries of the north ||. 
It would be quite improper to load the pages of a general hiſto- 

ry with a critical examination of the ſentiments of different wri- 


3 Brompton inter decem ſcript. p. 899. + Clarke on coins, p. 85, 
Ut Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 47. Arngrim Jonas Crymo si, 1. 1. c. 8. 
Stieruhook de jure Sueconum, P. 113» | 
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ters concerning the weight and value of the mark. It was long 
imagined, that the mark and the mancus (which will be by and 
by deſcribed) were the ſame. This opinion ſeems to have ariſen 
from the reſemblance of the two barbarous Latin words marc and 
manca; and was certainly a very great miſtake, and the ſource of 
much perplexity and confuſion. Without entering into any te- 
dious inveſtigations, it ſeems to be molt probable, upon the whole, 
That the mark bore the ſame proportion to the pound, in 
66 « the period we are now examining, and in every ſucceeding pe- 
„ riod, that it doth at preſent, viz. that it was then, as it is now, 
two thirds of the weight and value of the pound.” If this con- 
jecture (for I ſhall call it no more) is well founded, the Anglo- 
Daniſh mark in this period muſt have weighed 8 Tower ounces, 
or 3600 Troy grains, of gold or ſilver; the mark of filver muſt 
have been equal in value to 160 Saxon pennies, and to 32 of the 


larger Saxon ſhillings, of 5 pennies each, and to 40 of the fmaller 


Saxon ſhillings, of 4 pennies each. It muſt alſo have been equal 
in weight of filver to L. 1: 17 : ꝙ of our preſent money; which is 
exactly two thirds of I. 2 : 16: 3, the weight in ſilver of the 8a- 
xon pound, 

It was very, eafy for tho Anglo-Saxons to lifes this propor- 
tion between the Daniſh mark and their own pound; and when 
they had diſcovered it, nothing could be more reaſonable than to 
keep theſe two denominations of money in the ſame proportioa ta 
each other, in all their various changes, as the only means of pre- 
venting confuſion in their mercantile tranſactions. Nor is poſitive 
hiſtorical evidence wanting, that the Daniſh mark, when it was 


brought into England, was a weight of eight ounces, according 


to the above account. The Daniſh, Norwegian, and Icelandic 


mark, (as we are told by Arngrim Jonas), weighed eight orz or 
ounces of pure gold, or pure ſilver: and in the payment of taxes 


eight orz were always paid for one mark. According to Stiern- 
hook, this was alſo the weight of the ancicat Swediſh mars : 


* Arngrim Jonas Crymogzz, I. 1. c. 8. Fe | K 
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&< The mark was the moſt ancient, the moſt common, and the 
« largeſt denomination of money, among all the nations of the 
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% North. Nor was it peculiar to them, but was known and uſed 


« by the people of Holland, Germany, France, and England. 
« The ancient mark of all theſe nations weighed eight ounces of 
„pure gold, or pure ſilver *,”” This was the merk that was 
brought into England by the Danes; and after the acceſſion of the 
Daniſh princes to the throne, was eſtabliſhed by law; and the 
mulcts that were to be paid by certain criminals, which had for- 
merly been rated in pounds, ſhillings, and pence, were rated in 


marks, and their ſubdiviſions. By one of theſe laws, the man- 
bote of a villan or ſokeman was rated at 12 orz or ounces of ſil- 


ver; and the manbote of a freeman (which was the double of the 


other) was rated at 3 marks f. From this law we learn, that 


there were 24 ounces of ſilver in 3 marks, and conſequently 8 
ounces in 1 mark. This continued to be the weight of the mo- 
ney-mark in England as long as 12 ounces continued to be the 
weight of the money-pound f. | 

After the acceſſion of the Daniſh kings to the Engliſh throne, 
they introduced their commercial mark, as well as their money 
mark; and all kinds of goods at the cuſtomhouſes, which had for- 


merly been weighed by the Saxon commercial pound of 15 ounces, 


were then weighed by the Daniſh commercial mark of 12 ounces. 
In the reign of Canute the Great, there were two marks, the 
money mark, and the mercantile mark. The money mark, by 
which pure gold and pure ſilver were weighed, contained 8 
ounces, and the mercantile mark, by which all other kinds of 
goods were weighed, contained 12 ounces ||.” The reader can- 
not fail to take notice, that the ſame proportion was ſtill obſer- 


ved; and that the Daniſh commercial mark was two thirds of the 


* Stiernh6ok de jure Sueonum, p. 123. + Wilkin. Leges Saxor - 
{ Stow Chron. p. 287, | Relenins ad jus aulicum Canuti, p. 703. 
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Saxon commercial pound, as the Daniſh money mark was two 


| thirds of the Saxon money pound. 


The mancus 1s another ſpecies of money that is often mention- 
ed in the laws and hiſtories of the Anglo-Saxons, and of all the 
chief European nations, in the middle ages *, It hath been much 
diſputed, whether the mancus was a real coin, or only a denomi- 
nation of money, like the pound and mark. Without giving a 
detail of the arguments on both fides of this queſtion, which 


would be tedious, it ſeems to be moſt probable, that the mancus 


was a real gold coin; and that mancuſſes were coined by ſome of 
our Anglo-Saxon kings, as well as by the ſovereigns of ſeveral o- 
ther nations of Europe, in the preſent period. This, it muſt be 
confeſſed, is directly contrary to the commonly received opinion, 
that Henry III. was the firſt King of England who coined gold 
A. D. 1297 f. But this opinion, though it hath long and univer- 
fally prevailed, is chiefly founded on the negative argument, 
* That no Englith gold coins of greater antiquity have yet been 
found: An argument very weak and inconcluſive, and now 
quite deſtroyed by the actual diſcovery of ſome Anglo-Saxon gold 
coins k. We have good reaſon, therefore, to believe the direct 
teſtimony of Aelfric, the grammarian, an Anglo-Saxon writer of 
eminent dignity and great learning; who expreſsly ſays, — © That 
though the Romans had many different names for their coins, 
the Engliſh had only three names for theirs, viz. mancuſſes, 
„ ſhillings, and pennies ||.” That the Saxons had ſeveral names 
of money, beſides theſe, as pounds and marks, we have already 
ſeen ; theſe three, therefore, muſt have been the names of real 

coins, as diſtinguiſhed from merc denominations of money. But 
though we have ſufficient evidence in general, that gold coins, 
and particularly mancuſſes, were ſtruck by ſome of our Anglo- 


Du Cange Gloſſ. voc. Mancus. + Clarke on coins, p. 373. + Mr 
Pegge's diſſertations on ſome Anglo-Saxon remains. | Aelfric Gram. Saxon, 
p. 52+ Append, Somner's Saxon dition, d 
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Saxon kings, we have no information by which of theſe kings in 
particular they were coined; becauſe there are none of thoſe an- 
cient mancuſſes yet diſcovered. 

We know with the greateſt certainty what was the value of the 
Saxon gold mancus, and may from thence diſcover very nearly 
what was its weight. The ſame Archbiſhop Aelfric, commonly 
called the Grammarian, tells us, that there were 5 pennies in one 
| ſhilling, and 30 pennies in one mancus *. If, therefore, there 
was ſuch a coin as a filver mancus, which is not probable, it muſt 
have weighed 675 Troy grains, equal to 6 Saxon ſhillings, to 30 
Saxon pennies, to the eighth part of a Tower pound, and to 7 
ſhillings and a ſmall fraction of our preſent money. If a gold 


mancus was to be exchanged for filver, or the value of it paid in 


filver, 6 Saxon ſhillings, or 30 Saxon pennies, were to be given 
for it. If the value of any given weight of gold was to the value 


of an equal weight of ſilver, as 12 to 1, in this period, as is ge- 


nerally ſuppoſed, then the weight of the gold mancus muſt have 
been the twelfth part of 675 Troy grains, or 56 Troy grains, or the 
eighth part of a Tower ounce. This was exactly the weight of a 

very numerous ſet of gold coins, which were current in the middle 
ages, not only over all Europe, but in many parts of Aſia and A- 


frica, though under different names. Theſe were the mancuſles 
or ducats of Italy, Germany, France, Spain, and Holland, the 


ſultani of Conſtantinople and the Eaſt, the chequeens of Barbary, 
and the ſheriffs of Egypt, which were all of the ſame weight and 


value with the Anglo-Saxon mancus . This identity of the gold 


coins of ſo many difterent nations 1s an indication, that there was 


ſome commercial intercourſe. between them, and mult have been a 


great conveniency to merchants. 
The ora was the next ſpecies of money that is mentioned in the 


laws and hiſtories of the Anglo-Saxons; but whether it was a real 


* Aelfric. Gram. p. 52. + Clarke on coins, p. 293. 
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coin, or only a denomination of money, ſtill remains doubtful. 
This, as well as the mark, was introduced by the Danes; and the 
ora was in reality a ſubdiviſion of the mark. There were only 
* tro ſubdiviſions (ſays StiernhGok) of the mark, viz. the half. 
“ mark, and the eighth part, which was called the ora. Though 
„this laſt is at preſent unknown to the Engliſh, there is ſuffi- 
* cient evidence, that it was in uſe amongſt them in ancient 
** times, being carried from hence into their country by the 
** Danes. The weight of the ora, as I have already obſerved, was 
one ounce, or the eighth part of a mark *.“ Arngrim Jonas 
gives the fame account of the origin, weight, or value of the 
ora F. If there was ſuch a filver coin, therefore, as the ora, it 
muſt have weighed one Tower ounce, or 450 Troy grains, equal 


to 4 of the larger Saxon ſhillings, and to 20 Saxon pennies, and 


to 45. 6; d. of our preſent money. If there was no ſuch coin 
as a ſilver ora, then they paid for every ora in an account, either 
4 Saxon ſhillings, or 20 Saxon pennies. This continued to be the 
weight and value of the ora till after the concluſion of this _ 
as appears from many paſlages in Doomſday- book J. 

There is hardly any ſpecies of money more frequently men- 
tioned in the laws and hiſtories of the Anglo-Saxons than the ſhil- 
ling. It was in ſhillings that they eſtimated the mulcts and pe- 
nalties inflited by their laws on thoſe who were guilty of certain 
crimes; and in ſhillings they fixed the weregelds, or the prices of 
the lives and limbs of perſons of all ranks ||. Payments, and the 
prices of "commodities, were alſo generally rated in ſhillings. 
Notwithſtanding this, it was long the univerſal opinion of anti- 
quaries and hiſtorians, that the Anglo-Saxon ſhilling was a mere 
denomination of money, and not a real coin **, This opinion, 
however, which is founded only on this, that none of theſe ſhil- 


+ Crymogææ, I. Ii c. 8. 


* Stiernhook de jure Sueonum, p. 134. | | 
| Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 45 46. 


+ Scriptores xv. a Galeo edit, p. 794+ 765» 
Chronicon precioſum, p. 40. : q* 
| 5 | lings 


lings have been yet id is quite ine and contrary 
to the plaineſt teſtimony of ſeveral Anglo-Saxon writers, Wo cer- 
tainly knew their own coins. That of Archbiſhop Aeliric, alrea- | | 
dy quoted, is perfectly plain, and ought to be deciſive: * The | | 
« Englith have only three names for their coins, mancutles, ſhil- | 
„ lings, and pennies.” In the Saxon Bible, the Jewiſh ſhekels 
are ſometimes tranſlated by theſe two words, u /hillmgss, and | 
ſomerimes by the word fiverings, and ſometimes by the word | 
billings; which plainly indicates, that there was ſuch a coin of 
ſilver as a ſhilling, which on ſome occaſions was, by way of emi- 
nence, called the % lvering, as being the largeſt filver coin. The 
name of this coin, which in Saxon is ſpelled cilling, is evidently 
derived from ſicilicus, the name of a Roman coin of the ſame 
weight and value; in imitation of which the Saxon ſhilling was 
coined. The very change of the weight of the Saxon ſhilling from 
48 out of the pound of filver to 60, already mentioned, is a proof 
that it was a real coin, ſometimes heavier, and ſometimes lighter. 
But whoever deſires to ſee the arguments drawn out at full 
length in ſupport of this opinion, © That the Saxon ſhilling 
* was a real coin,” muſt conſult the learned work quoted be- 
low “. | | 
There is no difficulty 3 in diſcovering the weight and value of the fts weight 
SAXON ſhilling with the greateſt certainty and exactneſs. When and value. 
438 of theſe {ſhillings were coined-out of the Tower pound of filver, 
weighing 5400 Troy grains, each of them muſt have weighed 


— ——— I 


— — — 


112; of theſe grains, equal to 5 Saxon pennies, of 224 grains 
each, and to 1s. 2 d. of our preſent money. When 60 of theſe 
ſhillings were coined out of a Tower pound of filver, each of them 
muſt have weighed go Troy grains, equal to 4 Saxon pennies, and 
to 11; d. of our preſent money. 
The thrimſa is another ſpecies of money which is ſometimes The Thrim- 
mentioned in tie Anglo-Saxon laws, particularly in thoſe of A- . 


| Clarke on coins, p. 205. — 229. 
| | thelſtan; 
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coin, or only a denomination of money, ſtill remains doubtful. 
This, as well as the mark, was introduced by the Danes; and the 
ora was in reality a ſubdiviſion of the mark. There were only 
two {ſubdiviſions (ſays Stiernhook) of the mark, viz, the half. 
% mark, and the eighth part, which was called the ora. Though 
this lait is at preſent unknown to the Engliſh, there is ſuffi- 
** cient evidence, that it was in uſe amongſt them in ancient 
times, being carried from hence into their country by the 
** Danes. The weight of the ora, as I have already obſerved, was 
one ounce, or the eighth part of a mark *.“ Arngrim Jonas 
gives the fame account of the origin, weight, or value of the 
ora F. If there was ſuch a filver coin, therefore, as the ora, it 
muſt have weighed one Tower ounce, or 450 Troy grains, equal 
to + of the larger Saxon ſhillings, and to 20 Saxon pennies, and 
to 45. 84 d. of our preſent money. If there was no ſuch coin 
as a ſilver ora, then they paid for every ora in an account, either 
4 Saxon ſhillings, or 20 Saxon pennies. This continued to be the 
weight and value of the ora till after the concluſion of this period, 
as appears from many paſſages in Doomſday-book T. 
The Anglo- There is hardly any ſpecies of money more frequently men- 
—＋ ow tioned in the laws and hiſtories of the Anglo-Saxons than the ſhil- 
_ ling. It was in ſhillings that they eſtimated the mulcts and pe- 
nalties inflicted by their laws on thoſe who were guilty of certain 
crimes; and in ſhillings they fixed the weregelds, or the prices of 
the lives and limbs of perſons of all ranks ||. Payments, and the 
prices of commodities, were alſo generally rated in ſhillings. 
Notwithſtanding this, it was long the univerſal opinion of anti- 
guaries and hiſtorians, that the Anglo-Saxon ſhilling was a mere 
denomination of money, and not a real coin **, This opinion, 
however, which is founded only on this, that none of theſe ſhil- 


* Stiernhook de jure Sueonum, p. 134. + Crymogææ, I Ic. 8. 
+ Scriptores xv. a Galeo edit. p. 764. 765+ | Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 45 46: 


Chronicon precioſum, p. 40. 1 
| lings 
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lings have been yet diſcovered, is quite improbable, and contrar y 
to the plaineſt teſtimony of ſeveral Anglo-Saxon writers, Wo cer- 
tainly knew their own coins. That of Archbithop Aeliric, alrea- | | 
dy quoted, is perfectly plain, and ought to be deciſive: © The i 
„ Englith have only three names for their coins, mancutles, {hil- | : | 
« lings, and pennies.” In the Saxon Bible, the Jewith ſhekels | = 
are ſometimes tranſlated by theſe two words, fifver /hillmss, and | 
ſometimes by the word /ifverings, and ſometimes by the word | | 
ſhillings; which plainly indicates, that there was ſuch a coin of | 
filver as a ſhilling, which on ſome occaſions was, by way of emi- | 
nence, called the /ikverimeg, as being the largeſt ſilver coin. The | | 
name of this coin, which in Saxon is ſpelled illing, is evidently f 
derived from /icilicus, the name of a Roman coin of the ſame 
weight and value; in imitation of which the Saxon ſhilling was 
coined. The very change of the weight of the Saxon ſhilling from 
48 out of the pound of ſilver to 60, already mentioned, is a proof 
that it was a real coin, ſometimes heavier, and ſometimes lighter. 
But whoever deſires to ſee the arguments drawn out at full 
length in ſupport of this opinion, That the Saxon ſhilling 
* was a real coin,” mult conſult the learned work quoted be- 


—— U— 


low *. 

There is no difficulty i in Ae the weight and value of the f weight 
Saxon ſhilling with the greateſt certainty and exactneſs. When and value. 
48 of theſe ſhillings were coined-out of the Tower pound of filver, 
weighing 5400 Troy grains, each of them muſt have weighed 
1122 of theſe grains, equal to 5 Saxon pennies, of 222 grains 
each, and to 15. 2 d. of our preſent money. When 60 of theſe 
ſhillings were coined out of a Tower pound of ſilver, each of them 
muſt have weighed go Troy grains, equal to 4 Saxon penmes, and 
to 115 d. of our preſent money. 

The thrimſa is another ſpecies of money which is ſometimes The Thrim- 
mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon laws, particularly in thoſe of A- = 


Clarke on coins, p. 205. — 229. a 
| thelſtan; 
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thelſtan ; and hath greatly perplexed our antiquaries and hiſto- 
rians; ſome of them making it equal in value to 3 Saxon ſhillings, 
and others equal only to 1 Saxon penny; while others frankly 
confeſs their ignorance of its value *. It appears, however, ve- 


ry evident, from an attentive examination of the ſeveral laws in 
which it occurs, that the thrimſa was (as its name imports) equal 


in value to three Saxon pennies, It ſeems to have been a real coin, 
contrived as the moſt convenient ſubdiviſion between the {ſhilling 
and the penny. When the ſhilling contained 5 Saxon pennies, 
the thrimſa was three fifths of it; and when the ſhilling contain- 
ed 4 Saxon pennies, the thrimſa, which remained unaltered, was 
three fourths of it. We have examples of both theſe proportions 
in the laws of King Athelſtan. In one of theſe laws, which was 
made in the beginning of his reign, when the ſhilling was at its 
primitive value of 5 pennies, 2000 thrimſas, the weregeld of a 
thane by the law of Eaſt-Anglia, are ſaid to be equal in value to 
1200 ſhillings, the weregeld of a thane by the law of Mercia; 
from whence 1t appears, that the thrimſa was three fifths of the 
ſhilling T. In another of theſe laws, which was made near the 
end of his reign, when the ſhilling was brought down in weight 
and value to 4 Saxon pennies, it is ſaid, that the weregeld of a 
ceorl, by the law of Eaſt-Anglia, was 266 thrimſas, which make 
200 ſhillings, according to the Mercian law . From this law it 
appears, that the proportion between the thrimſa and the ſhilling 
was changed, and that the former was three fourths of the latter, 
According to the above account, the weight of the thrimſa muſt 
have been 674 Troy grains, equal to 3 Saxon penmes, and to 82 d. 
of our preſent money; and that 80 thrimſas muſt have been 
coined out of a Tower pound of filver. The currency of the 
thrimſa never was univerſal; and it ſeems to have been coined only 


* Spelmanni Gloſſ. in voc. Thrimſa. Nicolſon's hiſtorical library, p. 44. Brady's Hiſt. 
p. 68. Chron, precioſum, p. 28. + Somner. Gloſſ. in voc. Thrimſa. Lye's 
Dictionarium Saxonicum. + Wilkin, Leges Saxon. p. 71. F 
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for a ſhort time, as it was found to be unneceſſary. This is the 
true reaſon why it is not mentioned among the names of the An- 
glo- Saxon coins by Archbiſhop Aelfric, as it had fallen into diſuſe 
before his time *. 

There is no kind of money more frequently mentioned in the ane AO 
Anglo-Saxon laws than the pending, pening, peninga, or penny. I 
This was by far the moſt common, though not (as our antiqua- 
ries long imagined) the only coin, that was ſtruck by the Engliſh 
princes of this period. The weight and value of the penny re- 
mained invariably the ſame through all the Saxon times, and are 
both perfectly well known. It was a ſmall filver coin, of which 
240 were coined out of a Tower pound of that metal, each penny 
weighing 224 Troy grains, equal in weight and value to one of 
our preſent filver three-pences, all but 15 Troy grain. Any 
number of the other denominations of money or coins might 
have been paid in theſe pennies without a fraction, by giving 240 
of them for every pound, 160 for every mark, 30 for every man- 
cus, 20 for every ora, 5 for every larger ſhilling, 4 for every leſſer 
ſhilling, and 3 for every thrimſa. The far greateſt part of the 
current caſh of England in this period conſiſted of theſe ſmall ſil- 
ver pennies z which is the reaſon that ſo many of them are {till 
preferved, when almoſt all the other Saxon coins are loſt, In that 
great ſcarcity of filver that prevailed over all Europe, from the 

fall of the Roman empire to the diſcovery of America, the pen- 

ny was a very proper ſize for the moſt common current coin; be- 

cauſe it was not too large for ſmall payments, nor too ſmall, in ſuf- | 

ficient numbers, for the greateſt. | | 
The ſceata, which is ſometimes mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon The Sceata- | 

laws, was certainly a real coin, both becauſe its name properly 0 

fgnifies a coin or piece of money, and becauſe it was too ſmall 

for a mere denomination. The coin called /ceata doth not appear 

to have been always of the ſame weight and value; but ſeems to 


» Clarke on coins, p. 229. — 236. 
| have 
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have been generally one of the ſmalleſt of their current coins; 
which gave occaſion to that form of an oath, which every one 
who denied a debt i in a court of juſtice was obliged to take, — | 
fear, by the name of the living God, that I am not indebted 
„to N elther ſhilling or ſceata, or their worth;” i. e. I am not 
owing him either a great ſum, like a ſhilling, which was the lar- 


geſt filver coin, nor a ſmall ſum, like the ſceata, which was one 


of the ſmalleſt *, In the laws of Ethelbright, which are the moſt 
ancient of the Anglo-Saxon laws, the 1 is often mentioned, 
and appears to have been a very ſmall coin, of which twenty were 
equal to a ſhilling; and conſequently it weighed only 54 Troy 
grains f. But in the laws of King Athelſtan, which were made 
more than three centuries after the former, the ſecata is evidently 
the ſame coin with the Saxon penny. For the weregeld of a King 
in one of theſe laws, is fixed at 30,000 ſceatas, which are ſaid to 
be equal to 120 Saxon pounds . Now, 30,000 pennies are exactly 
equal to to 125 Saxon pounds; which ſhews, that if this were- 
geld was paid, not in actual weight, but in ſuch a number of ſce- 
atas or pennies, by tale, then an addition of 5 pounds was to be 
paid, to make up for the deficiency of weight occaſioned by the 
wear of theſe pennies. In general, therefore, we may conclude, 
that during the greateſt part of this period, the ſceata and the 
penny ſignified the ſame coin; and this is no doubt the reaſon 
that Archbiſhop Aelfric doth not mention the ſceata among the 
names of the Anglo-Saxon coins, becaule 1 it was the ſame with the 
penny ||. 
Though the Saxon leer penny or ſceata was a ſmall coin, it 
was of conſiderable value, and would then have purchaſed as 
much proviſions, or goods of any kind, as five of our ſhillings 


will do at preſent. The price of the beſt ſheep in England, for 


Wil in. Leges Saxon. p. 64. 
| Clarke on coins, p. 428. — 430. 


+ 1d. ibid. p. 5. 6. + Id. ibid. p. 64 
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example, was fixed by the laws of King Athelſtan, near the middle 
of the tenth century, at four of theſe pennies; for there were only 
four pennies in the {hilling when that law was made *, By the 
ſame law, an ox was only valued at 30, a cow at 20, and a fow at 
10, of theſe pennies. 

As it would be inconvenient, at preſent, to have no ſmaller 
coins than crown pieces, ſo it would have been equally inconve- 
nient, in the Saxon times, to have had no coins of leſs value than 
thoſe penny- pieces. To prevent this, they coined halflings, or 
halfpennies of filver, weighing 11 Troy grains, worth about three 
halfpence of our money; and feorthlings, or the fourth of a pen- 
ny, weighing 54 Troy grains, worth about three farthings of our 
money. Both theſe coins are mentioned in the Saxon goſpels ; 


goſpels were tranſlated. But, after all, when many things were 

ſo very cheap, it would ſtill have been inconvenient to have had 
no coin of leſs value than the ſilver farthing; and therefore they 
coined a braſs coin of the value of half a farthing of their mo- 
ney, and of a farthing and a half of ours. Theſe braſs coins, which 
were called fycas, are mentioned alſo in the Saxon goſpels; and 
a conſiderable number of them belonging to ſeveral Northum- 
brian kings, have been found, and publiſhed F. 

Having thus given an account of the weight and value of the 
ſeveral denominations of money, and real coins, that were in uſe 
among the Anglo-Saxons in the preſent: period, it may not be 
improper to place the reſult of the whole under the eye of the 
re:der in the following table, that the inſpection of it may enable 
him to diſcover, at one glance, the real weight and value of any 
ſum of money he happens to meet with in the Saxon hiſtory. 


_ ® Wilkin, Leges Saxon, p. 66. T Hickeſii Di.ſertat, epiſt. e 182. 
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Table of the Names of the Anglo-Saxon denominations of Money, and 
of real Coins; with the weight of each of them in Troy grains, and 
value in the preſent money of Great Britain. 


Names. 


The Pound, - 
The Mark, — 


The Mancus of gold, 


The Mancus of filver, 
The Ora, — 

The Greater Shilling, 
The Smaller Shilling, 
The Thrimſa, — 
The Penny and Sceata, 
The Halfling, 


The Feorthling, — 
The Styca, a braſs coin, 


Troy Grams, | Preſent Value, 
. 9. 
5400 2 16 3 

3600 117 9 
56 181 
675 181 
4 WS 2 
1122 1 2 
90 ts 1 
675 8 2 
222 3 
11 t 11 
FE S 
Iz 


Beſides their own coins, thoſe of all the other nations of Eu- 
rope with whom they had any commerce, were current among 
the Anglo-Saxons in the preſent period. The gold coins that 


were current in England, and indeed over all Europe, for ſome 


ages before the Norman conqueſt, were of theſe three kinds: 
— 1. The old Byzantine Solidi, commonly called Byzants; — 2. the 
moſt ancient Frank Solidi; — 3. the leſſer Frank Solidi of twelve 
pence *, Though the Byzants were coined at Conſtantinople, or 
Byzantium, from whence they derived their name ; yet they were 


Clarke on coins, p. 246. 


well 


v1 
Clarke on coins, p. 329. 
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well known in England, and great payments were often made in 
Byzantines. Thus the famous St Dunſtan purchaſed the eſtate of 
Hindon in Middletex of King Edgar, for 200 Byzantines *, Out 
of the Greek pound of gold (which was the fame with the Tower 
pound) 72 Byzantines were coined, each weighing 73 Troy grains, 


and worth 40 Saxon pennies, 8 Saxon ſhillings, and 9 ſhillings 


and four pence halfpenny of our preſent money . Few coins e- 
ver had a longer or more univerſal currency than theſe Byzantines, 
having been current from the very beginning to the end of the 
Eaſtern empire, not only in all its provinces, but allo in all thoſe 
countries which had been provinces of the Weſtern empire, and a- 
mongſt others in Britain . The ancient Frank ſolidus was the 
ſame in weight and value with the Saxon mancus already deſcri- 


bed. The leſſer Frank ſolidus was worth no more than twelve Sa- 
xon pennies, or two ſhillings and ten pence of our preſent mo- 


ney ||. It was from the uſe of this leſſer frank ſolidus that the 


preſent diviſion of our money- pound into 20 ſhillings, each ſhil- 
ling containing 12 pence, was introduced. Beſides theſe gold 


coins, there were alſo ſome foreign ſilver coins current in Eng- 
land in this period; but a more minute enumeration is unneceua- 


- AA 


ry, and would be tedious, 

Though coins may be of the legal weight when they are ſtruck, 
they are apt to loſe ſomething of that weight by loug currency. 
To make up this deficiency of weight occaſioned by wearing, it 
was a cuſtom, probably a law, among tie Anglo-Saxons, when 
they paid a ſum of money by tale, to pay one twenty- fourth part 
more than the nominal ſum. For example, though there were 
only 48 Saxon ſhillings coined out of a pound of filver, yet when 
a merchant paid a debt of one pound in ſhillings that had bee 
ſome time in the circle, he paid 50 of theſe ſhillings inſtead of 


* Camden's Remains, p. 182. Leges Salicæ, tit. 37 F 4. Cod. Theod, 
2. tit 7. Cad. Juſtin. I. 10. tit. 70. + Lindenbrog. Gloſſ voce Solidus. 
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This is the reaſon that the ſame mulct or fine that is called 
two pounds in one law, is called one hundred ſhillings in another; 
four additional ſhillings being paid to make up for the preſumed 
deficiency in weight *. When a debt of one pound was paid in 
pennics, which were by far the moiſt common coins, 250 of theſe 
pennies were paid inſtead of 240; which were the real number 
coined out of a pound. Thus the weregeld of a king is declared 
to be 30,000 pennies, or 120 pounds; but 30,000 pennies are real- 
ly 125 pounds; becauſe 5 pounds (or the twenty-fourth part of 
the whole ſum) were paid to make up the deficiency of weight 
in the current pennies f. When any commodities are exceedingly 
ſcarce and valuable, as gold and filver were in the ages we are 
now examining, men are very anxious not to be defrauded of the 
ſmalleſt part of them to which they are 1atitled. 

As the weight 1s one capital conſideration in the affair of coins ; 
ſo their fineneſs, or the real proportion of pure gold, or pure ſil- 
ver, in them, is another. It was ſoon diſcovered, that a ſmall 
mixture of ſome baſer metal, commonly called allay, with gold 
and ſilver in coins, gave them an additional hardneſs, and made 
them more durable. This therefore was admitted; but the great- 
eſt care was taken to aſcertain the proportion between the pure 
gold or ſilver and the alloy, with the moſt minute exactneſs. The 
ſtandard of the Anglo-Saxon money, as found by trials made up- 
on their coins, was nine parts of pure ſilver, and one part of cop- 
per; and very ſevere penalties were inflicted by their laws on thoſe 
mint-maſters who made money of a baſer kind, By a law of A- 
chelſtan, a monetary who coined money below the legal ſtand- 
ard, either in weight or fineneſs, was to have his right hand cut 
off, and nailed upon the door of his mint; but by a poſterior one, 
of Ethelred, thoſe who were guilty of this crime were to be put 
to death 4. All coins that were agreeable to the legal ſtandard 


* Wilkin, Leges Saxon. p. 35. 38. + Id. ibid, p. 72. + Id. ibid. 


p. 59. — 118, 
In 
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in theſe two reſpects, of weight and fineneſs, were declared by law 
to be the current coins of the kingdom; and none were permitted 
to refuſe them in payments. | | 
Though their weight and purity are the two capital conſidera- 
tions in the affair of coins; yet the legends and impreſſes which 
they bear, and the degrees of art and elegance with which they 
are fabricated, merit ſome attention in every period from the an- 
tiquary and hiſtorian. The art of coining money was in a very 
imperfect ſtate among the Anglo-Saxons. This is evident from 
the inſpection of their ſilver pennies, or the plates of them, which 
have been publiſhed in the works quoted below *. Theſe pennies 
are very thin; and the relievo of the letters and figures upon 
them very low and faint, On one ſide they commonly bear the 
prince's head by whoſe authority they were coined, with his name 
and his title in Latin, (Rex), and in a few inſtances in Saxon, 
(CYNING). The letters are chiefly Roman, with a mixture of Sa- 
xon, and for the moſt part very rudely formed. The reverſes are 
various; but many of them contain only the names of the mint- 
maſter, and of the city where they were coined. For the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſuch readers as have not an oppoportunity of viewing theſe 
coins, or the tables of them which have been publiſhed, two of 
the moſt ancient, and one of the moſt modern of them, are en- 
graved on the plate of the map in the Appendix, Fig. 1. 2. 3. 
Fig. 1. is a penny of Edwin 9, the firſt Chriſtian King 
of Northumberland, and moſt probably the founder of the 


city of Edinburgh, who flourithed from A. D. 617 to A. D. 633. 


On one fide is the King's head, crowned with the inſcript' oa 


EDPIN. REX, A.; in which all the letters are Roman except the 


Saxon p (W). On the reverſe is a croſs in tae centre, (a proof that 


Edwin had embraced Chriſtianity wnen this coin was ſtruck), 


Camden Britan, vol. 1. Introduc. p. 165. — 203. Hickeſ. Thelaur. Diflertat. e- 
Pit. p. 161.— 182. 18 | 


7 This is controverted by Mr Pegge, Diſſertation 2. 
with: 
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with this ert ion, SEFWEL ON EOFER; which hignifies Sifwel 
(the name of the mint-maſter) at York. _ 

The ſecond is a penny of Adulf, who was King of the Eaſt- 
Angles A. D. 664. On one fide is the King's head, with this in- 
ſcription, AUDULFIUS PRISIN. Several explanations have been 
given of the laſt of theſe words, but none of them are without dif- 
ficulties *. On the reverſe is a croſs erected upon a globe, with a 
ſerpent hanging as lifeleſs on the tranverſe of the croſs, and this 


inſcription, VICTURIA ADULFO, : 
The laſt is a penny of King Harold, who fell in the donde of 


| Haſtings, and was ſucceeded by William the Conqueror. On one 
ſicle is a ſceptre and the King' s head crowned, with HAROLD 


REX AN CL. On the reverſe the word rax in the centre, and a- 
round it VLFGEAT ON GLE; which is, WIfgeat (the name of the 


mint-maſter) at Gloceſter. 

It is quite impoſſible to diſcover, with any degree of certainty, | 
the quantity of current coin in England in this period. On ſome 
occaſions, very conſiderable ſums are mentioned. The ſmall 
kingdom of Kent is ſaid to have paid to Ina King of Weſſex, A. D. 
604, no leſs than thirty thouſand pounds, equal in quantity of 
ſilver to L. 84, 375 of our preſent money, and in value and effica- 
cy to more than eight millions Sterling T. This ſum is ſo enor- 
mous for ſo ſmall a territory, that ſome miſtake muſt certainly 
have been committed by the tranſcribers of tlie Saxon chronicle; 
and therefore no inference can be drawn from this paſlage. If a 
hiſtorian may be allowed to hazard a conjecture, I ſhould ſuppoſe, 
that punda (pounds) had been inſerted by a miſtake inſtead of 


| peninga (pennies), which was probably the true reading. For 


Ina's quarrel with the people of Kent was, that they had killed 
Mul, the brother of Ceadwalla, King of Weſſex, his immediate 
predeceſſor; and therefore all that he could demand from them, 


by the eſtabliſhed laws of the heptarchy, was the payment of thc 


Clarke ont coins, p.. 417. I Ct.ron, Saxcn. p. 48. 
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weregeld of a king, which was 30,000. pennies . Even this 
ſum, (L. 351: 11: 3 of our money), trifling as it may appear to 
us, would not be cafily paid by the ſmall kingdom of Kent, after 


it had been three times plundered by the Weſt-Saxon armies in the 


ſpace of eight years. Though Alfred the Great was one of the 
richeſt of our Anglo-Saxon Kings, he bequeathed no more by his 
laſt will than L. 500 to each of his two ſons, and L. 100 to each 
of his three daughters T. This was no more than L. 1406, 5 s. of 
our money to a King's ſon, and L. 281, 5 s. to a King's daughter: 
A ſufficient proof of the great ſcarcity of money in England in the 
age of Alfred the Great. Nor was money more plentiful in France 
at that time than it was in England; for Charles the Bald King of 
France, who was cotemporary with Alfred, when he meditated 
an expedition into Italy A. D. 875, to ſeize the Imperial crown, 
could raiſe no more money in his whole kingdom than 10,000 
marks, or L. 18,375 Sterling T. The caſh of England ſeems to 
have increaſed conſiderably in the courſe of the tenth century, in 
the reigns of Edward the Elder, Athelſtan, and Edgar the Peace- 
able, who were great encouragers of foreign trade. This enabled 
the Engliſh to pay the prodigious ſubſidies to the Danes in the un- 
fortunate reign of Ethelred the Unready; which in twenty-three 
years, from A. D. 991 to A. D. 1014, amounted to no leſs than 
L. 167,000 of Saxon money, equal in quantity of ſilver to 
L. 469, 687, 10s. Sterling . It appears, however, that they were 
ſo much exhauſted and impoveriſhed by theſe payments, that they 


were obliged to ſubmit to the Daniſh yoke, as the only means of 


preterving themſelves and their country from ruin. Upon the 
whole, we have good reaſon to believe, that there was not one 


fiftieth part of the caſh in England, at any one time, during this 


period which we are now delincating, that is in it at preſent; and 


* 1d. ibid. + Teſtamentum Ælſred', apud Aﬀer. p. 23. ＋ Boulain- 
villiers, p. 114. I Spelman Gloff, voce Danegeld. 
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that this obſervation might be extended to almoſt every other 
country in Europe. | 
As no coins of the Kings of the Scots, Pits, or Welſh, who 
flouriſhed in this period, have been diſcovered, it hath been ge- 
nerally believed, that none of theſe princes coined any money. 
But this is very improbable on many accounts. The low coun- 
tries of Scotland to the ſouth of the frith of Forth, had been oc- 
cupied by a colony of Saxons under Octa and Ebeſſa in the fifth 
century, and became a part of the kingdom of Northumberland 
about the middle of the ſixth. In this ſtate theſe countries conti- 
nued, both inhabited by Saxons, and governed by Saxon princes, 
who coined money, to the fall of the Northumbrian kingdom a- 
bout the beginning of the tenth century. Now it is hardly poſſible, 
that the Scots and Pits, who were ſuch near neighbours to the 


Saxons for ſo many ages, and had ſo much intercourſe with them, 


both of a friendly and hoſtile nature, could remain 1gnorant of the 


uſe of money, and the art of coining it. At leaſt, when the 


Scotch Kings obtained the dominion of the country between the 


Forth and Tweed, about the middle of the tenth century, they 


muſt have learned from their Saxon ſubjects the art of coming 


money, and muſt have exerciſed it as a part of their prerogative. 


This money we may be certain was not very plentiful, and there- 
fore it hath totally diſappeared. It is ſtill more improbable, that 
the Britons, after they retired into Wales, were ignorant of the uſe 
and art of coining money, when their anceſtors the provincial 
Britons were ſo well acquainted with both. It appears evidently | 
from many of their laws, that the Welth princes of this period 
did actually coin money. By one of theſe laws, the coining of 
money is declared to be one of the four unalienable prerogatives 
of the Kings of Wales *: A ridiculous declaration, if it was 
known that no money was ever coined in Wales! The Kings of 
England impoſed a certain tribute on the Kings of Wales, part of 


* Leges Wallicz, p-. 71. | f : 
| which 
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which was to be paid in money; which they never would have 

done, if they had known that theſe princes had no money of their 

own. The falaries of the great officers in the courts of the Kings 

of Wales were paid in money; and the prices of all commodities 5 
were rated by the laws of Wales in money. Nay, in theſe laws, 

both gold and filver coins are directly mentioned; which is cer- 

tainly a much ſtronger evidence that:there were ſuch coins, than 8 | 
the bare diſappearance of them is that they never exiſted *, But 
though we have good reaſon to believe, from theſe and many other hs | | 
teſtimonies which might be produced from their laws and hiſtory, 
that the Welſh princes of this period did coin money; yet we have 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe that their coins were very plentiful, when 
thoſe of their richer neighbours, the Anglo-Saxons, were ſo 
ſcarce. The ſmallneſs of the number of theſe Welſh coins, the 
injuries of time, wars, and revolutions, and the long ſubjection of 
that country to the crown of England, are the true reaſons why 
all theſe coins have diſappeared ; though it is not impoſlible, that 
ſome of them may be yet diſcovered. 


/ When money was ſo ſcarce in all parts of Britain, England not prices of 

; excepted, we may be certain that the prices of commodities in ge- πmodities. 

. neral, and particularly of ſuch as were plentiful, would be very 

= low. Of this we have the cleareſt poſitive evidence, in the few 

at remaining monuments of thoſe ancient times in which the prices 

ſe of various commodities are mentioned. How amazingly low, for 

al example, was the price of land ? Some very clear evidences have 

'; already been produced, to which many more might be added, to | 

od prove, that the moſt common price of an acre of land, of the very _ | 
of beſt quality in the Anglo- Saxon times, was no more than fixteen Sa- | | 

ves von pennies, or about four ſhillings of our money. Mult it not | 

1 appear incredible to us, that our anceſtors, about eight or nine | 

; 0 


hundred years ago, paid as much money for four ſheep as for an 


4d. ibid. p. 395. | 
Vol. II. 43 F 1, acre 
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acre of the beſt arable land? This very ſtrange, but well-atteſteq 
fact, is not only a proof of the ſcarcity of money and of the low ſtate 
of agriculture ; but ſeems to indicate a more ſcanty population in 
thoſe times than is commonly imagined: for hardly any thing but 
a great want of people to occupy the country could have made 
land of ſo little value in proportion to other things. By the An- 
glo-Saxon laws, certain prices were ſet upon all animals, men 
themſelves not excepted, which were to be paid by thoſe who de- 
ſtroyed them; and theſe were no doubt the fame prices for which 
ſuch animals were uſually purchaſed in the markets. In the laws 
of Ethelred the Unready, which were made near the end of the 

| tenth or beginning of the eleventh century, are the following 
s prices; which we ſhall give both in Saxon and Sterling money *, 


Saxon. Sterling, 
| Price | | „r. 4. 
Of a man or ſlave, =_ — i 442 16 3 
Of a horſe, = * — 2 12 1; 2 

Of a mare or colt, _ . | - 1 3 

Of an aſs or mule, +> ow — 12 © 14 

Of an ox, 8 — — 6 8 7 

Of a cow, 3 — $6. 5 
Of a ſwine, . 3 I 103 
Of a ſheep, — 5 - 1 © 1 2 

| Of a goat, - - — a 2 


| From the above table it plainly appears, that an Anglo-Saxon, in 
| | the reign of King Ethelred, could have purchaſed twenty horſes, 
or mares, or mules, or oxen, or cows, or {wine, or ſheep, or 


* Wi ilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 126. 
| goats, 
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goats, to ſay nothing of men, for the ſame quantity of ſilver that 


an Engliſhman mult now pay for one of theſe animals of the mid- 


dle fort, This ſeems to be as near as poſlible the true proportion 
between the value of money in the preſent times, and of thoſe 


which we are now examining, in the purchaſe of theſe moſt ne- 
ceſſary and uſeful animals, and of all kinds of proviſions, except 
in times of famine. In ſome other things, however, the propor- 


tion was very different, In the purchaſe of land, for example, 
money was ſeveral hundred times more valuable than it is at pre- 
ſent; but in the purchaſe of books, it was not really of ſo great 
value as it is at this moment. So much hath the value of the for- 


mer increaſed by the improvements of agriculture, and the in- 


creaſe of trade and population, and ſo much hath the pecuniary 
value of the latter decreaſed by the moſt uſeful inventions of paper 
and printing, by which books are multiplied almoſt ad infnitum. 


Such of our readers as deſire to ſee a more full and minute enumera- 


tion of the prices of animals, and of all their members, in this 
period, (from the head of a king to the tail of a cat), may conſult 


che work quoted below; which will ſuggeſt a thouſand reflections 


concerning the different eſtimations of things, and the different 
taſtes and deſires of mankind in different circumſtances . How 


much, for example, muſt we be ſurpriſed to ſee, that by the eſta- 


bliſhed laws of one part of this iſland, and molt probably of the 
whole, the price of a hawk, or of a grayhound, was once the ve- 


ry ſame with the price of a man; and that there was a time, 
when the robbing a hawk's neſt, was as great a crime in the eye 
of the law, and as ſeverely puniſhed, as the murder of a Chri- 


ſtian 7; 


Leges Wallicz, p. 230.—279. + Id. ibid. 
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The Hiſtory of the Manners, Virtues, Vices, Re- 


markable Cuſtoms, Language, Dreſs, Diet, and 
Diverſions, of the people of Great Britain, from 


the arrival of the Saxons, A. D. 449, to the land- 


ing of William Duke of Normandy, A. D. 1066. 


| HE honour and happineſs of nations, as well as of parti- 
| cular perſons, depend more on their manners than on their 
ſituation and circumſtances. An active, brave, intelli- 
gent, and virtuous people, cannot be contemptible in any condi- 
tion, nor unhappy in any habitable climate, Such a people, if 
| | ; they 
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they do not thee their manners, will ſoon improve their cir- 
cumſtances, and convert the moſt unhoſpitable deſerts, if they are 
not naturally incapable of vegetation, into pleaſant and fertile 
fields, crouded with inhabitants, and adorned with cities, towns, 
and villages. We need look no further than to our own "wh 
can colonies for the moſt agreeable and convincing evidence of the 
truth of this aſſertion. Thoſe countries which were, not very 
long ago, covered with almoſt impenetrable foreſts, the haunts of 
wild beaſts and naked ſavages, are now become fertile, rich, and 
populous provinces, and are daily improving in all theſe parti- 
culars. On the other hand, nations corrupted by long and great 
proſperity, become luxurious, effeminate, and licentious in their 
manners, are objects of contempt and pity in the moſt flouriſh- 
ing circumſtances. Reſtleſs, peevith, and diſcontented, amidſt 
the greateſt affluence, infatiable in their avarice, unbounded in 
| their ambition, they are on the brink of ruin, when they ſeem to 
| have attained the pinnacle of human grandeur. Hiſtory affords 
too many examples of mighty nations, whoſe deſtruction hath 
been occaſioned by the corruption of their manners, and who 
have been ruined by their own follies and vices, rather than by 
| | the arms of their enemies. For this, and many other reaſons, 
the hiſtory of the prevailing character and reigning manners of 
a nation, in every period, is both the moſt uſeful and amuſing 
part of its hiſtory, and merits the moſt particular attention, 
People of Great Britain, in this period, was inhabited by ſeveral diſtin 
_ —_— nations, which formed ſo many different ſtates and kingdoms, 
All theſe nations, however, with reſpect to their manners, cu- 
ſtoms, languages, &c. may be divided into theſe two claſſes, viz, 
1. The poſterity of the ancient Britons, who were left in the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the whole ifland by the Romans, at their 
departure; and who continued in the poſſeſſion of Wales, and the 
far greateſt part of Scotland, to the end of this period. For tho 
theſe Britons were divided into different ſtates, and unhappily en- 
gaged 
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gaged in war againſt each other, their national characters, man- 
ners, languages, &c. were very much the ſame. 2. The ſeveral 
nations who came from Germany and Scandinavia, and made 
conqueſts and procured ſettlements in Britain, in the courſe of 
this period. For though theſe nations were called by different 
names, as Angles, Jutes, Saxons, and Danes, they were all de- 
ſcended from the ſame origin, ſpoke the ſame language, and had 
the ſame national manners and cuſtoms. 

The manners, &c. of the ancient Britons and Caledonians, the 
original inhabitants of this iſland, have been ſo fully delineated 
in the ſeventh chapter of the firſt book of this work, that it will 
not be neceſſary to give a minute detail of thoſe of their poſterity, 
who form the firſt of theſe two claſſes, in the preſent period. It 


would be impoſſible to do this, without repeating what hath been 


already ſaid on theſe ſubjects. For the people of Wales, and of 
the highlands of Scotland, the genuine deſcendents of the ancient 
Britons and Caledonians, appear to have had the ſame manners 
and national character in this as in the preceding period; and 
both theſe nations have been very remarkable for their tenacious 
adherence to the cuſtoms of their anceſtors through a long ſucceſ- 
fion of ages. This hath been owing, — to their pride of their an- 
tiquity, — to their national animoſity againſt their neareſt neigh- 
bours, kept conſtantly alive by mutual injuries, —to the nature 
of their country, — and to their want of commerce, or other inter- 
courſe with foreign nations; and not—to their want of capacity 
for improvement. | 

This is the firſt opportunity we have had of examining the 
manners, &c. of the ſecond of the above claſſes, the nations 
who came from Germany and Scandinavia, and ſettled in Bri- 
tain, in the courſe of this period. This muſt therefore be the 
chief ſubject of the preſent chapter. A curious and intereſting 
ſubject, which merits a moſt careful and attentive inveſtigation ! 


For the far greateſt part of the preſent inhabitants of England, 
| and 
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and even of the ſouth-eaſt parts of Scotland, being deſcendeq 
from thoſe Scandinavian and German nations, muſt wiſh to ſee 
a diſtin and faithful picture of their remote anceſtors, whoſe 
blood 1s ſtill flowing in their veins, whom they ſtill reſemble in 
their perſons, and from whom they derive many remarkable pe- 
culiarities in their national character and manners. In drawing 
this picture, a ſacred regard to truth (which I have ſpared no 
pains to diſcover) hath been my only guide; and this ſhall be 
my only apology to thoſe who think it not ſo fair, and free from 
blemiſhes, as they expected. Our Anglo-Saxon and Daniſh an- 
ceſtors muſt indeed appear to great diſad vantage in many reſpects, 
if they are compared with their poſterity in the preſent age, who 
have been ſo much enlightened, improved, and poliſhed, by the 
diſcoveries of later ages, eſpecially ſince the revival of learning, 
and the reformation of religion. But they will very well bear a 
compariſon with their cotemporaries, in the other nations of Eu- 
rope ; with whom alone they ought to be compared. 
The climate. We have no account of any remarkable change in the climate 
of Great Britain in the courſe of this period, (as we had in the 
former), that could much affect the perſons or manners of its in- 
habitants. We hear indeed of ſeveral plagues, which raged with 
great violence, and ſwept away great numbers of men, as well as 
of other animals; but theſe do not ſeem to have been more fre- 
quent, or more deſtructive, in this than in other periods of equal 
length. Famines indeed were both very frequent and very ſevere 
in thoſe ages; but theſe were rather owing to the imperfect ſtate 
of agriculture, than to any extraordinary inclemency of the ſea- 
ſons. 1 = 
Face of the The face of the country ſuffered a very great and fatal change 
TYY after the departure of the Romans. Many fine towns, villages, 
and country-ſeats, were reduced to ruins by the inceſſant and de- 
ſtructive wars of the Scots, Picts, Saxons, and Danes; great num- 
bers of gardens, orchards, and well-cultivated fields, had their 
fences 
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fences broken down, and lay neglected; and che whole country, 


in one word, wore a dreary uncomfortable aſpect during a great 


part of this period; which was partly the conſequence, and part- 
ly the cauſe, of ſeveral imperfections in the characters of its inha- 
bitants *. | | | 

The Anglo-Saxons and Danes, who came from Germany and 
Scandinavia, and ſettled in Britain, are deſcribed by all the an- 
cient writers who were acquainted with them, as remarkably tall, 
ſtrong, and robuſt in their perſons. This advantage they derived 
from their anceſtors, and communicated to their poſterity. For 
all the Greek and Roman authors who ſpeak of the ancient Ger- 
mans, the anceſtors of the Anglo-Saxons, repreſent them as ſupe- 
rior to all the reſt of mankind in ſtature F. Nor did their poſte- 
_ rity degenerate in this reſpect after their ſettlement in this iſland, 
but ſtill continued to be remarkable among the nations of Europe 
for the largeneſs of their limbs, and height of their ſtature; but 
ſtill more remarkable for the elegance of their ſhape, the fairneſs 
of their complexions, and fineneſs of their hair T. Theſe were 
the three things which attracted the notice and excited the admi- 
ration of Gregory the Great, when he beheld ſome Engliſh youths 
expoſed to ſale in the market-place at Rome. He was ſo much 
ſtruck with the beauty of their perſons, that when he was told, 
that they were named Engli/h, (Anglos), and that they and their 
countrymen were not yet converted to Chriſtianity, he broke out 
into this exclamation ; © How lamentable is it, that the prince of 
* darkneſs ſhould have ſuch beautiful ſubjects, and that a nation 


* ſo amiable in their bodies ſhould have none of the charms of 


divine grace in their ſouls! Their form is truly angelic, and 
they are fit to be the companions of the angels in heaven || !” 


* Hiſtoria Gildæ et epiſtola Gildæ paſſim. | + Czfar, I. 1. c. 39. Mela, 
„„ Columella, 1.3. c. 8. Vegetius, I. 1. c. 1. Strabo, I. 7. p. 290. 
t Bedz Hiſt. Eccleſ. 1, 2. c. 1. Alcuin, apud Gale, t. t. p. 703. | Bedz Hiſt. 
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We meet with ſeveral examples, in the writers of this period, of 
Engliſh youths preſerved from death on account of the beauty of 
their perſons, after they had been condemned by their enemies, 
and were on the point of being executed “: A ſufficient proof, 
that there muſt have been ſomething uncommonly engaging in 
the aſpect and form of theſe youths, which made ſo ſtrong an 
impreſſion on the hearts of enemies no way famous for tenderneſs 

humanity. Their hair, as well as their complexions, were ge- 
nerally fair; but in various degrees, thoſe of the Danes, who 
chiefly reſided in the kingdom of Northumberland, being fre- 
quently red T. Their eyes, which were commonly blue, are ſaid 
to have had ſomething peculiarly ſtern and intimidating in them 
when they were inflamed with anger T. Like the ancient Ger- 
mans, from whom they were deſcended, and to whom they bore 
a very great reſemblance in their perions, they were more capa- 
ble of bearing hunger and cold than thirſt and heat ||. When 
the perſons of the males among the Anglo-Saxons were ſo agree- 
able in their form, we may be almoſt certain, that thoſe of their 
females were ſtill more fair and beautiful. Many evidences of 
this might be produced from books ; but this will not be thought 
neceſſary by thoſe who have the pleaſure of converſing daily with 
their amiable daughters, who are not excelled in perſonal charms 
by any women in the world. 

As good health and long life depend very much on the natural 
ſoundneſs and vigour of the body, and the right configuration of 
its various parts, we have reaſon to preſume, that many of the 
Anglo-Saxons enjoyed a great degree of health, and that ſome of 
them prolonged their lives to an uncommon date. Of this laſt 
we meet with ſeveral examples in the remaining monuments of 
their hiſtory ; from which the following is ſelected as one of the 
moſt remarkable and beſt atteſted, When the famous Turketul, 


* Fddius Vita Wilfredi, c. 6. + Cluver. p. 96. { Pittoulur, t. 1. p. 199. 
Tacit. de morib. German. c. 4. | 


who 
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who had been chancellor of England, and one of the greateſt 
warriors and ſtateſmen of his time, retired from the world, and 
became Abbot of Croiland, he found five very aged monks in that 
monaſtery, to whom he paid particular attention. Father Claren- 
bald, the eldeſt of thoſe monks, died A. D. 973, after he had 
completed the 168th year of his age; the ſecond, who was na- 
med Father Sꝛarling, died that ſame year, at the age of 142; the 
third, who was called Father Turgar, died the year after, in the 
115th year of his age. The two other monks, named Brune and Ajo, 
died about the ſame time: and though their ages were not exact- 
ly known; yet it cannot be ſuppoſed, that they were much young- 
er than Father Turgar; becauſe they had both ſeen the old abbey 
of Croiland, which had been deſtroyed by the Danes A. D. 870. 
Theſe facts are related with much confidence, and many other 
circumſtances, by Ingulphus, who was alſo Abbot of Croiland, 
and wrote from the hiſtorical regiſter of that abbey *. 


It is much eaſter to form a judgement of the bodily than of the 


mental endowments of any people. The former manifeſt them- 
ſelves by mere inſtinct, and are viſible to every eye; but the lat- 
ter require much culture to unfold and render them conſpicuous. 
We have no reaſon, however, to ſuſpect, that the Anglo-Saxons 
were naturally defective in genius, or in any of the faculties of 
their minds; though the univerſal darkneſs and ignorance of thoſe 
ages in which they lived, prevented the cultivation of their genius, 
and the improvement of their faculties. Some few of them, as 
Aldhelm, Beda, Alcuin, Alfred the Great, &c, were endowed 
with ſuch an uncommon degree of genius, and ſtrength of mind, 
that they overcame, 1n a great meaſure, all the diſadvantages of 
their fituation, and ſhone with a luſtre far ſuperior to their co- 
tewporaries. It is certainly no ſlight preſumption, that the people 
of England, in thoſe times, enjoycd their full proportion of ge- 
mus, that the three moſt learned and ingenious men that appeared 
= Iogulphi Hiſt. p. 505. | | 
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in Europe in the ſpace of fix centuries were Engliſhmen, viz. Bede, 
Alcuin, and Alfred. | | | 

A writer who wiſhes to draw an agreeable picture of the diſpo- 
ſitions, manners, and moral characters, of the Anglo-Saxons, wil} 
find very few materials for that purpoſe in their own cotempora- 
ry writers. This I may preſume to ſay with ſome aſſurance, as 
I have peruſed every remaining monument of thoſe times that! 
could procure, with a direct view to this object, with very little 
ſucceſs. For though thoſe ancicnt authors exceed all the bounds 
of truth and probability, in heaping the moſt extravagant praiſes 
on certain favourite ſaints, and a few great benefactors to the 
church, they are very far from giving a favourable character of 
their countrymen in general, eſpecially of the laity. On the con- 
trary, they frequently paint them in the moſt odious colours, and 
repreſent them as a people deſtitute of every virtue, and ſtained 
with every vice. To give many examples of this, would be diſ- 
agreeable : the following ſhort one, tranſlated from a Saxon ſer- 
mon, preached by one of their own biſhops A. D. 1012, will be a 
ſufficient ſpecimen of their way of painting the manners of their 
countrymen. It cannot be denied, for it is too evident, that 
e this nation is plunged into innumerable crimes and vices ; as 
covetouſneſs, theft, robbery, gluttony, heatheniſh impurities, 
* fornications, adultenes, inceſts, plottings, treacheries, treaſons, 
* lyings, perjuries, cruelties, murders, parricides.— The far 
*© greateſt part of the people of this country, as I have already 
* ſaid, are deplorably corrupted in their manners, and become 
** murderers, parricides, prieſt-killers, monaſtery-haters, violators 
of ſacred orders, falſe ſwearers, apoſtates, betrayers of their 
** maſters, thieves, robbers, and plunderers. Many of the wo- 
men alſo are whores, adultereſſes, child-murderers, and 
witches. In a word, it is impoſſible either to number or give 
** Names to all their wicked and flagitious deeds *,” A horrid 
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and ſhocking picture but it is probably much more deformed 


chan the original. For there have been eccleſiaſtics in all ages, 
who delighted to declaim with vehemence againſt the vices of 
their times and countries, and when they were heated with their 
favourite ſubject, have loaded them with every crime their imagi- 
nations could invent, without a very ſcrupulous regard to truth. 
The good Biſhop Lupus, the author of the above ſermon, ſeems 
to have been one of this ſtamp. It is a misfortune that we have no 
means of viewing the characters of our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors, 
but through the dark medium preſented to us by bigotted and 
gloomy monks, who were the only writers of thoſe times. For 
as thoſe monks could perceive no vices in their patrons, who 
were regularly conveyed to heaven in the arms of angels; ſo they 
could diſcover no virtues in their oppoſers, who were as conſtant- 
ly diſpatched to hell in the claws of devils; and therefore their re- 
preſentations of the characters, either of their friends or enemies, 
are far from meriting an implicit faith. 2 
A devout regard to ſacred things, and the offices of religion, 
may be juſtly reckoned among the virtues of the Anglo-Saxons, 
after their converſion to Chriſtianity, Of this, if it were neceſſary, 
innumerable evidences might be produced. It muſt, however, be 
confeſſed, that their piety was not of the pureſt kind, but was 
tinctured with the abſurd and wretched ſuperſtitions of the ages 
in which they flouriſhed; for which they are rather to be pitied 
than reproached. But their ſubmitting to the expences, pains, 
and labours, with which their ſuperſtitious obſervances were at- 


tended, is at leaſt an evidence, that they were diſpoſed to have 


been religious if they had been right inſtructed. It may not 
therefore be improper, in this place, to take a ſhort view of ſome 
of thoſe things which are moſt remarkable in the religious prin- 
ciples and practices of the Anglo-Saxons. 

The Engliſh, in this period, were very remarkable for their 


extravagant fondneſs for the monaſtic life; which was univerſally 
eſteemed 
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eſteemed the ſureſt road to heaven. This fondneſs for ending 
their days in thoſe feats of ſloth and ſuperſtition, not only pre- 
vailed among the clergy, and perſons of inferior ſtations, but 
thoſe in the higheſt ranks of life were ſo much infected with it, 
that no fewer than ten Kings, and eleven Queens, among the An- 
glo-Saxons, beſides nobles without number, in the courſe of this 
period, abandoned the world, and retired into monaſteries, This 
pernicious infatuation is ſeverely cenſured, and bitterly lamented, 
by Venerable Bede, as deſtructive to his country, by depriving it 
of its governors and protectors . But almoſt all the other monks 
and clergy acted a very different part, and employed a thouſand 
arts to perſuade kings and nobles to build and enrich monaſteries, 


This, they aſſured them, was the moſt effectual way of obtaining 


the pardon of all their fins, — ſecuring the divine favour, — and 
procuring all manner of bleſſings from heaven. | 

When Earl Alwine, who was the greateſt and richeſt man in 
England in the reign of Edgar the Peaceable, conſulted St Oſwald, 
Biſhop of York, what he ſhould do to obtain the pardon of his 
ſins ; the pious prelate made him the following eloquent harangue, 
e I beſeech your Excellency to believe, that thoſe holy men who 
have retired from the world, and ſpend their days in poverty 
and prayer, are the greateſt favourites of Heaven, and the 
6 greateſt bleſſings to the world. It is by their merits that the 
„divine judgements are averted and changed; that plagues and 
© famines are removed; that healthful ſeaſons and plentiful har- 
{© veſts are procured ; that ſtates and kingdoms are governed; that 
* priſons are opened, captives delivered, {ſhipwrecks prevented, 
the weak ſtrengthened, and the fick healed: That I may ſay all 
in one word, it is by their merits that this world, ſo full of 
„ wickedneſs, is preſerved from immediate ruin and deſtruction, 
* intreat you therefore, my dear ſon, if you have any place in 
{© your eſtate fit for that purpoſe, that you immediately build a 


* Bedz epiſt. ad Egberctum, p. 309. 319, 
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« monaſtery, and fill it with holy monks, whoſe prayers will 
« ſupply all your defects, and expiate all your crunes *.“ The 
building of Ramſey abbey was the conſequence of this fine ſpeech. 
The clergy in this period conſtantly inculcated upon the rich, that 
the world was near an end, and the day of judgement at hand; 
which procured many donations to the church, as appears from 
the charters ſtill extant, beginning with theſe words: — © Since 
© the end of the world is at hand,” or words to that purpoſe f. 
What was given by rich men to monaſteries, was repreſented by 
the monks as contributing greatly to the future repoſe of the ſouls 
of thoſe who gave it, and of their friends; from whence it be- 
came a common practice for all men who had any ſenſe of religion 
or concern for their ſalvation, to bequeath a ſhare of their eſtates 
at leaſt to their own ſouls, as it was called when they gave it to 
a church or monaſtery f. King Æthelwulf, (ſays Aſſerius), like 
„a wiſe man, made his teſtament in writing, and divided his e- 
© ſtate between his ſoul and his children : what he gave to his 
children I need not mention; what he gave to his own ſoul was 
as follows,” &c. &c. The monks were at great pains to per- 
ſuade rich men to become monks themſelves, or to make ſome of 
their children monks, by which they gained great acceſſions both 
of wealth and credit; for when they got poſſeſſion of their perſons, 
they were certain of their eſtates. When they could not prevail 
with great men to abandon the world during life, they perſuaded 
them, that it would be of great benefit to their ſouls to have their 
bodies buried in a monaſtery near the relics of ſome famous ſaint; 
a privilege which could not be procured but for a very valuable 
conſideration ||. It was alſo a common practice in thoſe times, 
for monaſteries to grant to ſome great man one of their eſtates du- 
ring his own life, upon conditicz that it ſhould revert to the mo- 


* Hiſtoria Ramſienſ. p. 397. ? Hickeſii Diſſertat. epiſt. p. 77. 4 Aſ- 
ſer. Vita Alfredi, p. 4. | Hiſtor, Ramſien. p. 460. Hiſt. Elienſ. p. 470. 
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naſtery at his death, accompanied by ſuch 3 eſtate of his 


family for the good of his ſoul. Thus did they circumvent, by 


applying to their covetouſneſs, thoſe whom they could not de- 
lude by other means . In a word, there were very few in thoſe 
times who had either any hopes of heaven or fears of hell, who 
did not leave a ſhare of their wealth to ſome church or monaſtery, 
So inſatiably covetous were the Engliſh clergy of this period, that 
they were not aſhamed to boaſt of the moſt infamous impoſitions 
on the unhappy laity, as pious and meritorious actions, when 
they contributed to enrich the church. What extravagant prai- 
ſes are beſtowed by the monkiſh writers on Mtheric, Biſhop cf 
Dorcheſter, in the reign of King Canute, for his dexterous ma- 


nagement, in making a Panith nobleman drunk, and buying a 


fine eſtate from him for a mere trifle when he was in that condi- 
tion; becauſe the holy biſhop (who deſerved to have been ſeverely 
puniſhed for his knavery) granted that eſtate to the abbey of Ram- 
ſey 7? By theſe, and various other means, ſuch torrents of 
wealth flowed into the church in the courſe of this period, that 
before the end of it, the clergy were in poſſeſſion of much more 
than one third of the lands of England, befides the tithes of the 
whole; and of great wealth 1 in money, plate, and moveables of 
all Kinds. 

The Anglo-Saxons in 1 this * placed much of their religion 
in performing pilgrimages to Jeruſalem, Rome, and other places, 
both at home and abroad, that had obtained the reputation of ex- 
traordinary ſanctity. Theſe pilgrimages, eſpecially to Rome, 
were enjoined upon ſinners as the moſt ſatisfactory penances for 
the greateſt crimes, and recommended to ſaints as the moſt ac- 
ceptable ſervices to God. Few pious perſons of any rank in thoſe 
times could die in peace, or think themſelves ſure of heaven, till 
they had kiſſed the Pope's toe, and viſited the pretended ſepulchres 
of St Peter and St Paul at Rome. I] had been told, (ſays Canute 
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the Great), that the Apoſtle Peter had received great authority 


& from the Lord, and carried the keys of heaven ; and therefore 


I thought it abſolutely neceſlary to ſecure his favour by a pil- 
“ orimage to Rome *.“ For ſuch reaſons, kings, queens, nobles, 


prelates, monks, nuns, ſaints and ſinners, wiſe men and fools, 
were impatient to undertake theſe religious journies; and all the 
roads between Rome and England were conſtantly crouded with 
Englith pilgrims. It appears indeed, that the morals of theſe ſu- 
perſtitious vagabonds, eſpecially of the ladies, were not much im- 
proved by theſe peregrinations. Boniface, Archbiſhop of Mentz, 
an Engliſhman, in a letter which he wrote to Cuthbert Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, A. D. 745, exhorts him,—* to prevent ſuch 
great numbers of Engliſh nuns from going on pilgrimages to 
„Rome; becauſe fo many of them loſe their virtue before their 
return, that there is hardly a city or town in Lombardy, 
% France, or Gaul, in which there are not ſome Engliſh women 
* who live by proſtitution, tothe great reproach of your church f.“ 
It is not improbable, that theſe ladies, being certain of a pronary 
remiſſion of all their ſins when they arrived at their journey's end, 
might think there could be no great harm in adding a little to 
the number of them by the way. 

An exceſſive veneration for ſaints and relics was another re- 
markable circumſtance in the religious principles and practices of 
the Engliſh of this period. William of Malmſbury repreſents it as 
the peculiar glory of England in the Anglo-Saxon times, that it 
abounded more in ſaints and relics than any other country. 


What ſhall I ſay of all our holy biſhops, hermits, and abbots ? 


Is not this whole country ſo glorious and refulgent with relics, 
that you can hardly enter a village of any note, without hear- 
ing of ſome new ſaint, though the names of many of our 
* Spelman, Concil. Britan. t. 1. P. 535. + 1d. ibid. p. 241. 
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% Engliſh ſaints have periſhed for want of writings * ” There 
never was a time in which honours and riches were ſo much admi- 
red and covetcd, as old rags, rotten bones, and ruſty nails, &c, 
were admired and coveted by the religious of this period. Theſe 
were ſent by the greateſt princes to each other as the moſt valuable 
preſents, preſerved by churches and monaſteries as their moſt 
ineſtimable treaſures, depoſited in caſkets adorned with gold and 
Precious ſtones, and were never viewed without being adored, 
At the death of Abbot Turketul, (ſays Ingulphus), A. D. 975, 
the abbey of Croiland was very rich in relics, which that ho- 
ly abbot had received from Henry Emperor of Germany, Hugh 
© King of France, Louis Prince of Aquitain, and many other 
* dukes, earls, nobles, and prelates, when he was chancellor of 
„England. Among theſe he had the greateſt veneration for a 
* thumb of the Apoſtle St Bartholomew, which he conſtantly 
% carried about him, and with which he ſigned himſelf in all 

times of dangers, tempeſts, and thunders. This molt precious 
& relic had been preſented to the Emperor by the Duke of Bene- 
„ ventum when he knighted him, and by the Emperor to Turke- 
& tul while he was chancellor. He had alſo a lock of the hairs 
f Mary the mother of God, which the King of France had gi 
ven him incloſed in a box of gold; and a bone of St Leodega- 
© rius the biſhop and martyr, which he had received from the 
% Prince of Aquitain .“ So great'was the rage for relics in this 
period, eſpecially among the clergy, that they made no ſcruple 
of being guilty of theft, robbery, or almoſt any crime, to get 
them into their poſſeſſion; and when a monk had the dexterity 
to ſteal the little finger of ſome famous ſaint from another mona- 
ſtery, he was eſteemed the greateſt and happieſt of men among 
his brethren T. If real relics could not be procured, falſe ones were 
ſubſtituted in their room, and expoſed as objects of veneration to 
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the deluded multitudes, without remorſe or ſhame. Still further 
to increaſe their veneration for this kind of trumpery, a thouſand 
improbable tales of miracles performed by relics were invented 
by the monks, and ſwallowed by the people without the leaſt ex- 
amination *. . | | 

The public worſhip of the Anglo-Saxons, and of ſeveral other 
nations in this period, conſiſted chiefly in pſalmody; in which 
both the clergy and laity took much delight. In ſome cathedrals 


and larger monaſteries, this exercife was continued both night and 


day without intermiſſion, by a conſtant ſucceſſion of prieſts and 
ſingers, with whom the laity occaſionally joined T. © Both the 
„ ears and minds (ſays an excellent antiquary) of the people of all 
* ranks were ſo much charmed with this inceſſant melody of the 
* monks, that it contributed not a little to increaſe their zeal 
and liberality in building monaſteries,” This taſte for pſalmo- 
dy very much increaſed after the introduction of organs into 
churches in the courſe of the ninth century: *©* whoſe pipes of 
copper (to uſe the words of a writer of that age) being winded 
* by bellows, and furnithed with proper ſtops and keys, ſent 
forth a molt loud and raviſhing muſic, that was heard at a great 
„ diſtance .“ Even the private devotions of the good people of 
thoſe times conſiſted almoit entirely in ſinging a prodigious num- 
ber of pſalms; which was eſteemed the moit ettectual means of 
appeaſing the wrath of Heaven, and making an atonement for their 
wa ſins, or the fins of their friends, either living or dead. It 
was commonly an article in thoſe voluntary allociations called 
gilde or ſraternities, ſo frequent ameng the Anglo-Saxons, ** that 
* each member ſhould ſing two pſalms every day, one for all th 
members of the fraternity that were living, and the other ior all 
that had been members, but were dead; and that at the death 
* ofa member, each of the ſurviving members {hould fing fix 


* Murator. Antiq. diſſert. 58. + Id. ibid. diſſert. 55, t. 4. p. 772. ＋ Hiſt. 
Ramſien. p. 320. 0 
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e pſalms for the repoſe of his ſoul *.“ All kinds of penances 
might be redeemed by ſinging a ſufficient number of pſalms and 
pate>-noſters. For example, if a penitent was condemned to faſt a 
certain number of days, he might redeem as many of them as he 
pleaſed, at the rate of ſinging fix pater-9ters, and the 119th pſalm 
| {ix times over, for one day's faſt 7. In a word, pſalm-ſinging was. 
| | a kind of ſpiritual caſh in thoſe times, and anſwered the ſame pur- 
poſes in religion that money did in trade. 
"SOR OI There were many other particulars both in the religious prin- 
ry to make Ciples and practices of the Anglo-Saxons, which would appear ve- 
| | 4 ry ſingular to their poſterity in the preſent age, though they were 
common to them with all the other nations of Europe in thoſe 
times of ignorance and ſuperſtition. But there doth not ſeem to 
be any neceſſity for making this enumeration more complete. We 
have ſeen enough to convince us of the religious diſpoſitions of 
our anceſtors, and their ſincere deſires of recommending them- 
ſelves to the divine favour; and to make us lament, that the 
means which they were taught to employ for that purpoſe were 
not more agreeable to right reaſon and genuine revelation. 
Their love of After the account that hath been given of the Anglo-Saxon con- 
—_— ſtitution in a former chapter, it is hardly neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the love of political liberty, and of a free and legal form of. 
government, may be juſtly reckoned among the national virtues 
of the Engliſh in this period. This virtue, together with the great 
and leading principles of their conſtitution, they derived from. 
their anceſtors, the ancient Germans, who are greatly celebrated 
buy the Greek and Roman writers for their love of liberty, and 
their brave defence of that ineſtimable bleſſing J. Thoſe armies 
of adventurers which arrived from Germany in queſt of ſettle- 
ments in this iſland, in the fifth and fixth centuries, were com- 
poſed of high-ſpirited and haughty warriors, who were almoſt e- 


1 Hickeſii Diſſertat. epiſt. p. 22. + Johnſon's Canons, A. D. 963. 
1 Pelloutier, I? 2 c. 14. 
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quals, and would admit of no greater degrees of ſubordination 
than they choſe themſelves, and thought neceſſary to the ſucceſs 
of their enterpriſes. Their conqueſts, we may be certain, did not 
| abate their haughtineſs, or make them more ſubmiſſive to their 
leaders. For their own honour, after their ſettlement, they allow- 
ed thoſe leaders to aſſume the name of Kings, and gave them a 
large proportion of the conquered lands to ſupport their dignity ; 
but they ſtill retained in their own hands the power of making 
laws, impoſing taxes, and determining all national queſtions of 
importance, in their national aſſemblies, as their anceſtors had 
done in their native ſeats on the continent . Of theſe ineſti- 
mable privileges they continued to be infinitely jealous, and to 
defend them with the moſt undaunted reſolution ; and it is to 
this political jealouſy and reſolution of our remote anceſtors, that 
we are indebted for our preſent free and legal form of govern- 
ment. | x | 

Martial valour was the peculiar boaſt and diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic of the ancient nations of Germany and Scandinavia. 
The genuine ſpirit and ſentiments of all theſe nations are expreſſ- 
ed with much energy in the following words of one of their chief- 
tains: © Valour is the moſt glorious attribute of man, which en- 
( dears him to the gods, who never forſake the valiant f.“ It 
was this undaunted, or rather frantic valour, that enabled the 
northern nations to reſiſt the Roman arms, and at length to over- 


turn the Roman empire. Nor were any of thoſe nations (except 
the Scandinavians, who were the ſcourge of all the countries of 


Europe for ſeveral centuries) more renowned for valour than the 
Saxons. It was the fame of their valour that engaged the unhap- 
py Britons to apply to the Saxons for their protection againſt the 
Scots and Picts. This appears from the following expreſſions in 


the ſpeech of their amballadors: © Moſt Noble Saxons, The: 


® Tacit, de morib. German. c. 7. 11. 12 7 Tacit, Hiſt. I. 4. c. 17, 
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* pſalms for the repoſe of his ſoul *.“ All kinds of penances 
might be redeemed by ſinging a ſufficient number of pſalms and 
pate>-nofters. For example, if a penitent was condemned to faſt a 
certain number of days, he might redeem as many of them as he 
pleaſed, at the rate of ſinging fix pater-z9/ters, and the 119th pſalm 
{ix times over, for one day's faſt T. In a word, pfalm-ſinging was 
a kind of ſpiritual cath in thoſe times, and anſwered the ſame pur- 
poſes in religion that money did in trade. 
There were many other particulars both in the religious prin- 
ciples and practices of the Anglo-Saxons, which would appear ve- 
ry ſingular to their poſterity in the preſent age, though they were 
common to them with all the other nations of Europe in thoſe 
times of ignorance and ſuperſtition. But there doth not ſeem to 
be any neceſlity for making this enumeration more complete, We 
have ſeen enough to convince us of the religious diſpoſitions of 
our anceſtors, and their ſincere deſires of recommending them- 
ſelves to the divine favour; and to make us lament, that the 
means which they were taught to employ for that purpoſe were 
not more agreeable to right reaſon and genuine revelation. 
After the account that hath been given of the Anglo-Saxon con- 
ſtitution in a former chapter, it is hardly neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the love of political liberty, and of a free and legal form of. 
government, may be juſtly reckoned among the national virtues 
of the Engliſh in this period. This virtue, together with the great 
and leading principles of their conſtitution, they derived from 
their anceſtors, the ancient Germans, who are greatly celebrated 
by the Greek and Roman writers for their love of liberty, and 
their brave defence of that ineſtimable bleſſing k. Thoſe armies 
of adventurers which arrived from Germany in queſt of ſettle- 
ments in this iſland, in the fifth and ſixth centuries, were com- 
poſed of high-ſpirited and haughty warriors, who were almoſt e- 
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quals, and would admit of no greater degrees of ſubordination 


than they choſe themſelves, and thought necetlary to the ſucceſs 
of their enterpriſes. Their conqueſts, we may be certain, did not 
abate their haughtineſs, or make them more ſubmiſſive to their 
leaders. For their own honour, after their ſettlement, they allow- 
ed thoſe leaders to aſſume the name of Kings, and gave them a 
large proportion of the conquered lands to ſupport their dignity ; 
but they {till retained in their own hands the power of making 
laws, impoſing taxes, and determining all national queſtions of 
importance, in their national aſſemblies, as their anceſtors had 
done in their native ſeats on the continent &. Of theſe ineſti- 


mable privileges they continued to be infinitely jealous, and to 


defend them with the moſt undaunted reſolution ; and it is to 
this political jealouſy and reſolution of our remote anceſtors, that 
we are indebted tor our preſent free and legal form of govern- 
ment. 5 

Martial valour was the peculiar boaſt and diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic of the ancient nations of Germany and Scandinavia. 
The genuine ſpirit and ſentiments of all theſe nations are expreſſ- 
ed with much energy in the following words of one of their chief- 
tains: © Valour is the moſt glorious attribute of man, which en- 
* dears him to the gods, who never forſake the valiant f.“ It 
was this undaunted, or rather frantic valour, that enabled the 
northern nations to reſiſt the Roman arms, and at length to over- 


turn the Roman empire. Nor were any of thoſe nations (except 
the Scandinavians, who were the ſcourge of all the countries of 
Europe for ſeveral centuries) more renowned for valour than the 


Saxons. It was the fame of their valour that engaged the unhap- 
py Britons to apply to the Saxons for their protection againſt tlie 
Scots and Picts. This appears from the fullowing expreſſions in 


the ſpeech of their ambaſſadors: * Moſt Noble Saxons, The: 


® Tacit. de morib, German. c. 7. 11. 12. + Taeit. Hiſt. I. ©: 17, 
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* wretched and miſerable Britons, worn out by the perpetual 


„ incurſions of their enemies, having heard of the many glorious 
«& victories which you have obtained by your valour, have ſent 


us, their humble ſuppliants, to implore your aſſiſtance and 


protection. Formerly we lived in peace and ſafety under the 
protection of the Romans; and next to them, knowing none 
„more brave and powerful than you, we fly for refuge under 
the wings of your valour *.“ The Britons were not miſtaken in 


their high opinion of the valour and martial ſpirit of the Saxons; 


who thereby not only repulſed the Scots and Pits, which were 
fierce and warlike nations, but alſo ſubdued the Britons themſelves, 
who called them to their protection. 

It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the Anglo-Saxons did not 
retain this part of their national character in its full vigour 
through the whole of this period. For after they had been ſome 
time peaceably ſettled in England, had embraced the Chriſtian re- 
ligion in that corrupted n in which it was preſented to them, 


and many of them had contracted a fondneſs for the monaſtic 


life, they loſt much of their former martial ſpirit, and became 


rather a timid than a warlike people. Venerable Bede, though 
he was a monk himſelf, and a moſt religious man, beheld this 
change in the national character of his countrymen with deep 
concern, and foretold the fatal conſequences with which it would 
be attended. He called the rage of building monaſteries, and em- 
bracing the monaſtic life, which began to prevail in his time, a 
moſt pernicious madneſs, which deprived the country both. of 
ſoldiers and commanders to defend it from the invaſions of its e- 
nemies f. William of Malmſbury allo takes notice of this change 
in the national character of the Anglo-Saxons : The manners of 
* the Engliſh have been different in different periods. At their 
arrival in Britain, they were a fierce, bold, and warhke people; 
{© but after they had embraced the Chriſtian religion, they be- 


See vol. 1. p. 88. + Bede epiſt. ad Egberctum. | 
A came 
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*« came by degrees more peaceful in their diſpoſitions; devotion 
„ was then their greateſt national virtue, and valour poſſeſſed on- 
ly the ſecond place in their eſteem *.“ It was this great dimi- 

nution of the martial ſpirit of the Engliſh that made them ſuffer 


ſo much from the depredations of the Danes. The difference in 


chis reſpect between theſe two nations at length became ſo great, 
that the Engliſh fled before inferior numbers of the Danes, and 
could hardly be prevailed upon to meet them in the field of battle 
on any terms. How long is it (ſays an Englith autnor in the 
e reign of King Ethelred the Unready) fince the Englith obtained 
% a victory over their enemies? The pirates are now become 1o- 
bold and fearleſs, that one of them ſomerimes puts ten, ſome- 
« times more, ſometimes fewer, of us to flight. O the miſery 
„ and worldly ſhame in which England is involved through the 
_ * wrath of God! How often doth two or three troops of Danes 
drive the whole Engliſh army before them from ſea to ſea, to 
* our eternal infamy, if we were capable of feeling ſhame! But 
„alas! fo abject are we become, that we worſhip thoſe who 
_ © trample upon us, and load us with indignities f.“ In this laſt 
expreſſion, the Reverend Biſhop (for ſuch this writer was) had 
probably in his eye that remarkable inſtance of the abject ſub- 
miſſion of the Engliſh to the inſolence of the Danes, which is 
mentioned by other authors, — ©* That when an Engliſhman met 
* a Dane on a bridge, or in a narrow path, where he could not 
„avoid him, he was obliged to ſtand ſtill, with his head unco- 
* yered, and in a bowing poſture, as ſoon as the Dane appeared, 
and to remain in that poſture till he was out of ſight F.” Nay, 
the Biſhop himſelf, in this very ſermon, gives an example of the 
brutal infolence of the Danes, and'of the ſpiritleſs ſubmiſſion of 


the Engliſh, which is too indelicate and ſhocking to be here in- 


* W. Malmſ. p. 57. Hickeſii Diſſertat, Epiſtol. p. 103. + Ponto- 
bidan. geſta et veſtigia Danorum extra Daniam, t. 2. p. 139. 
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ſerted x. The truth is, thee nothing can be more difficult than 


to keep a ſufficient portion of the gallant and martial ſpirit alive 
in a people ſoftencd by long tranquillity, and keenly engaged in 
peaceful purſuits of any kind: nor can any thing be more dan- 
gerous than to ſuffer that ſpirit to be extinguiſhed. To this both 
the ancient Britons and the Anglo-Saxons owed all their miſeries 
and diſgraces. | 

The Danes, who conſtituted ſo great a proportion of the inha- 
bitants, and were for ſome time the predominant people of Eng- 
land in this period, were of as bold, fearleſs, and intrepid a ſpirit, 
as the Saxons had ever been, and rather more fierce and warlike. 
The hiſtories of almoſt all the other nations of Europe, as well as 
of the Engliſh, in the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh centu- 
ries, contain the moſt ample evidences of this fact. In that pe- 
riod the people of Scandinavia, comprehending the kingdoms of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, breathed nothing but war, and 
were animated with a moſt aſtoniſhing ſpirit of enterpriſe and ad- 
venture. By their numerous fleets, they rode triumphant in all 
the European ſeas, and carried terror and deſolation to the coaſts 
of Germany, France, Spain, Italy, England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, to ſay nothing of the Eaſt, into which they alſo penetrated f. 
The inhabitants of all theſe countries, eſpecially of the ſea-coaſts, 
lived in continual apprehenſions of thoſe dreadful enemies; and it 
made a part of their daily prayers to be preſerved by Providence 
from their deſtructive viſits F. 


* Szpenumero decem aut duodecem Dani alternis vicibus uxorem, vel filiam, vel cog- 
natam Thayni vitiant, ipſo Thayno ſpectante, nec prohibente. Sermo Lupi Epiſcopi 
apud Hickefii Theſaur. t. 1. p. 103. 


+ Pontopidani geſta et veſtigia Danorum extra Daniam, 3 tom. 8 vo, Lipſiz et Haſ- 
niæ, A. D. 1741. 


t It was a petition in the litany of thoſe times,. — A furore Normannorum libera 
«© nos, Dumine,” 


Many 
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Many things contributed to kindle this love, or rather rage, for 
war and martial atchievements, in the boſoms of the Scandinavians, 


in this period. They were Pagans; and thoſe who were the ob- 
jects of their worſhip had been famous warriors, whoſe favour, 


they imagined, could only be obtained by brave exploits in war. 
Their admiſſion into the hall of Odin, (the father of ſlaughter, the 
god of fire and deſolation), and all their future happineſs, they were 
taught to believe, depended on the violence of their own death, and 
on the number of their enemies which they had ſlain in battle *. 
This belief inſpired them with a contempt of life, a fondneſs for a 
violent death, and a thirſt for blood, which are happily unknown, 
and appear incredible in the preſent times T. Their education was 
no leſs martial in its ſpirit and tendency than their religion. Many 
of them were born in fleets or camps; and the firſt objects on 
which they fixed their eyes were arms, ſtorms, battles, blood, and 
ſlaughter. Nurſed and brought up in the midſt of theſe terrible 
objects, they by degrees became familiar, and at length delight- 
ful. Their childhood and their dawn of youth were wholly ſpent 


in running, leaping, climbing, ſwimming, wreſtling, boxing, 


fighting, and ſuch exerciſes as hardened both their ſouls and bo- 
dies, and diſpoſed and fitted them for the toils of war. As ſoon 
as they began to liſp, they were taught to ſing the exploits and 
victories of their anceſtors; their memories were ſtored with no- 
thing but tales of warlike and piratical expeditions, of defeating 
their enemies, burning cities, plundering provinces, and of the 
wealth and glory acquired by brave exploits. With ſuch an edu- 
cation, it was no wonder that their youthful hearts ſoon began to 


* Northern Antiq. t. 1. c. 6. 


Certe populi, quos deſpicit Arctos, 

Felices errore ſuo! quos ille, timorum 

Maximus, haud urget lethi metus: inde ruendi 

In ferrum mens prona viris, animæque capaces 

Mortis, et ignavum redituræ parcere vitæ. Lucan, I. 1. 
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beat high with martial ardour; and that they early became impa- 
tient to graſp the ſword and ſpear, and to mingle with their fa- 
thers, brothers, and companions, in the bloody conflict. This 
they alſo knew was the only road to riches, honours, the ſmiles 
of the fair, and every thing that was defirable. To all theſe mo- 


tives to martial and piratical expeditions, ariſing from religion 
and education, another, ſtill more powerful, if poſſible, was add- 


ed. This was neceſſity, occaſioned by the barren uncultivated 
ſtate of their country; which obliged them to ſeek for thoſe pro- 


viſions by piracy and plunder abroad, which they could not find 


at home. The ſituation of their country alſo, conſiſting of iſlands, 
and of a great extent of ſea-coaſt on the continent, naturally led 
them to the ſtudy of maritime affairs, which have a direct ten- 
dency to make men hardy and courageous, familiar with toils and 
dangers. All theſe motives co-operating, (which perhaps may 
never be again united), rendered the Danes of the middle ages a 
moſt fearleſs, undaunted, and warlike people, and gave their cou- 
rage ſome remarkable properties, which merit a little of our at- 
tention. | | 

The valour of the Danes was boaſtful and audacious, attended 
with much preſumption and ſelf-confidence. This appeared by 
a degree of boldneſs and daring in their words and actions which 
to other nations would have ſeemed the greateſt raſhneſs. It was 
one of their martial laws, — That a Dane who wiſhed to acquire 
* the character of a brave man, ſhould always attack two enemies, 
*& ſtand firm and receive the attack of three, retire only one pace 
* from four, and fly from no fewer than five “.“ The hi- 


ſtories of thoſe times are full of examples of the moſt bold, deſpe- 


rate, and often ſucceſsful, darings of the Danes; of which none 
is better atteſted, or more extraordinary, than the following one, 
which is related by many of our own writers, A bloody and ob- 
ſtinate battle was fought near Stamford, 24th October A. D. 1066, 


* Bartholin, cauſe contemptæ a Danis mortis, c. 7. L 
etween 
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between Harold King of England and Harald Harefager King of 
Norway, in which the Norwegians were at length obliged to re- 


tire, and the Engliſh began to purſue with great eagerneſs. But 


a total ſtop was put to their purſuit for ſeveral hours by the de- 
ſperate boldneſs of a ſingle man. This was a Dane of a gigantic 
ſtature, enormous ſtrength, and undaunted courage; who, taking 
his ſtation on Stamford bridge, killed no fewer than forty of the 
purſuers with his battle-axe, and was not killed at laſt but by a 


ſtratagem *. This high preſumptuous ſpirit of the Danes made 


them violent, vindictive, and impatient of the leaſt affront, or (in 
modern language) men of ſtrict and jealous hozour. To call a 
Dane a Nithing, was like ſetting fire to gun- powder, and inſtant- 
ly excited ſuch a flame of rage, as nothing but his own blood, 
or the blood of the oftender, could extinguiſh f. By this means 


duels and ſingle combats were as frequent and bloody, and fought 


on almoſt as trifling occaſions, among the barbarous and Pagan 


Danes, as they are among the politeſt Chriſtians of the preſent 
age. It was the ſame ſpirit that rendered the Danes of this pe- 
riod intolerably haughty and inſolent to thoſe whom they had 
ſubdued, and made them exact the moſt humiliating tokens of 
ſubmiſhon from them. Some examples of the inſolence of the 
Danes to the Engliſh, while they were under their dominion, have 
been already given; to which ſeveral others might be added; but 
the following one will be ſufficient to convince the reader, that it 


was carried to the moſt capricious height. If an Engliſhman 


preſumed to drink in the preſence of a Dane, without his expreſs 
permiſſion, it was eſteemed ſo great a mark of diſreſpect, that no- 
thing but his inſtant death could expiate. Nay, the Englith were 
ſo intimidated, that they would not adventure to drink even when 
they were invited, until the Panes had pled ged their honour for 


W. Malmſ. in Harold. Brompton, p. 958. + Bartholin, c. 7. Northern 
Antiq. c. 9. 
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their ſafety ; which introduced the cuſtom of pledging each other 
in drinking; of which ſome veſtiges are ſtill remaining among 
the common people in the north of England, where the Danes 
were molt predominant *, This inſolence of the Danes made ſo 
deep an impreſſion on the imaginations of the Engliſh, and was 
painted by them to their poſterity in ſuch lively colours, that 
for ſeveral ages after a proud imperious tyrant was called a Lord. 
Dane F. | | 

The martial ſpirit of the Pagan Danes was attended with a moſt 
prodigious prodigality of life, and fondneſs for a violent death. 
The many ſtrange accounts that are given of this in their ancient 
hiſtories, would appear incredible, if they were not ſo well atteſt- 
ed. On receiving mortal wounds in battle, they were ſo far from 
uttering groans and lamentations, or exhibiting any marks of 
fear or ſorrow, that they commonly began to laugh and ſing f. 
Theſe expreſſions of joy at the approach of a violent death, which 
were ſincere and unafteted, proceeded from the native. and ac- 
quired boldneſs of their ferocious ſpirits, — from their ardent 
love of military fame, —and from the thoughts of thoſe endleſs 
ſcenes of fighting, feaſting, and carouſing, which they expected 
in the hall of Odin ||. The ſurviving friends of thoſe who fell 
in battle, after having fought bravely, and killed a number of 
their enemies, were ſo far from bewailing their fate, that they re- 
joiced in their death, as an event equally happy to themſelves, 


and honourable to their family. The famous Siward, a Daniſh 
Farl of Northumberland, being told that his favourite ſon was 


killed in a battle againſt the Scots, aſked, with much anxiety, 
whether his wounds were behind or before? and being anſwer- 
ed, that they were all before, he cried out, in a tranſport of joy, 
— Now I am perfectly happy! that was a death worthy of me 


* Pontopidon. geſta et veſtigia Danorum, t. 2. p. 209. + Fabian Chron, 


. 198. 4 Bartholin, c. 1. 2. Id. ibid. 1.2. c. 11. 
„ and 
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* and my ſon *.” Thoſe Daniſh warriors who had courted a 
violent death in many battles, and had been ſo unfortunate as not 
to find it, became unhappy and diſcontented at the approach of 
old age, full of the moſt dreadful apprehenſions that they ſhould 
die of ſome diſeaſe, and thereby be excluded from the ſociety of 
heroes, and the hall of Odin. To prevent this, they either per- 
ſuaded ſome of their friends to diſpatch them, or put a violent 
end to their own lives T. Starcather, a celebrated Daniſh captain, 
who had ſpent his whole life in arms and combats, was ſo un- 
fortunate as not to meet with any perſon who had ſtrength and 
courage enough to beat out his brains. As ſoon as he obſerved his 
fighr begin to fail, he became very diſconſolate, and apprehenſive 
that hethould be fo unhappy as to die in his bed. To avoid fo great 
a calamity, he put a gold chain of conſiderable value about his 
neck, which he declared he would beſtow upon the firſt brave 
man he could meet with, who would do him the favour to cut off 
his head: nor was it long before he met with one who did him 
that friendly office, and won his chain 4. Even after the Danes 
embraced the Chriſtian religion, and were thereby deprived of 
the religious motives to prefer a violent death, their warriors con- 
tinued for ſome time to eſteem that the moſt deſirable kind of 
exit, and to abhor the thoughts of dying of hngering diſeaſes, 
and in their beds. Earl Siward, already mentioned, (who was 
as good a Chriſtian as any Dane could be, who had ſpent his 
whole life in ſcenes of ſlaughter), being ſeized with a dyſentery 
in his old age, and ſenſible that his end was drawing near, felt 
much uneaſineſs about the manner of his death, of which he was 
quite aſhamed : Alas! (ſaid he), that I have eſcaped death in 
* ſo many battles, to yield up my life in this tame diſgraceful 
manner, like a cow! I beſeech you, my dear friends, dreſs 
* me in my impenetrable coat of mail, gird my truſty ſword a- 


Hen. Hunt. I. 6. c. 24. + Bartholin, I. 1. c. 4. ＋ Id. ibid. 
| bout 
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cc 


bout my body, place my helmet on my head, my ſhield in my 
left hand, and my gilded battle-axe in my right, that I ma 
cc 8 g . | y 

die in the dreſs at leaſt of a warrior, ſince I cannot have the 
** happineſs to die in battle. All this was done, and he expired 
** with ſome degree of honour and ſatisfaction *.“ Chriſtianj- 
ty, however, by degrees, abated this unnatural furious ſpirit of 
the Danes, made them leſs prodigal of life, and leſs fond of a 
violent death, to their own advantage, and the repoſe of the reſt 
of mankind. | | 

The martial ſpirit of the Pagan Danes exerted and ſpent itſelf 
chiefly in piratical expeditions; to which they were exceedingly 
and univerſally addicted. This was owing to the ſituation of their 
country, and the ordinary progreſs of ſociety from the paſtoral to 
the predatory life. For nations are firſt hunters, then ſhepherds; 
and when their numbers are too much increaſed to live by theſe 
employments, they next become robbers or pirates for ſome time, 
before they commence huſbandmen and manufacturers. Thus 
much at leaſt is certain, that the Danes were ſo umverſally a 
people of pirates, in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, that 
a Dane and a pirate were ſynonymous terms in the languages of 
ſeveral nations, and particularly in that of the Anglo-Saxons f. 
In thoſe times all the men of Denmark conſtantly wore the dreſs 
of ſailors; and there were ſometimes greater numbers of Danes 


actually at ſea than on ſhore . All theſe were engaged in pira- 


cy; which was purſued, not only by priſons of interior rank, 
but by kings, princes, and nobles, as the moſt honourable ot all 
profeſſions ||. Some of theſe pirates acquired ſo much wealth and 
fame, and had ſuch numerous fleers at their command, that they 


were called /ca-kings; and though they were not maſters of one 


foot of land, made the greateſt nations and moſt powerful mo- 


Id. ibid. Hen. Hunt. 1. 6. c. 26. 


« | + Chron. Saxon. paſſim. 
1 Northern Antiquit, t. 1, c. 10. Id. ibid. | 
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1 tremble .. Helghi (ſays an ancient hiſtorian) was a 
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« hero of invincible ſtrength and valour, and ſpent his whole life 


jn piracy. He plundered and depopulated the coaſts of all the 


'& ſurrounding countries, by his fleets, and juſtly acquired the 
« honourable title of a /ea-king f. The introduction of Chriſtia- 
nity, by degrees, abated the violence, and at length aboliſhed the 


practice of piracy amongſt the Danes, both of England and Scan- 


dinavia : for both the laws and actions of the Chriſtian pirates of 


this period were humane and gentle, in compariſon of thoſe of 


their Pagan predeceſſors F. 

The moſt pernicious property of the martial ſpirit of the Pagan 
Danes was its cruelty ; which prompted them to many deeds of 
| horror, and made them the dread and deteſtation of other na- 
tions. Theſe cruelties of the Danes are painted in the ſtrongeſt 
colours by our moſt ancient hiſtorians, who lived in or neareſt 
to thoſe times. The cruel Guthrum (ſays one of theſe hiſtorians) 
« arrived in England A. D. 878, at the head of an army of Pagan 
* Danes, no leſs cruel than himſelf, who, like inhuman ſavages, 
e deſtroyed all before them with fire and ſword, involving cities, 
« towns, and villages, with their inhabitants, in devouring 
flames; and cutting thoſe in pieces with their battle-axes who 


e attempted to eſcape from their burning houſes. The tears, 


„ cries, and lamentations of men, women, and children, made 
«* no impreſſions on their unrelenting hearts; even the moſt 
© tempting bribes, and the humbleſt offers of becoming their 
„ {laves, had no effect. All the towns through which they paſſed, 


© exhibited the moſt deplorable ſcenes of miſery and deſolation ; 


as, venerable old men lying with their throats cut before their 
* own doors; the ſtreets covered with the bodies of young men 
« and children, without heads, legs, or arms; and of matrons 


« and virgins, who had been firſt publicly diſhonoured, and then 


®* Bartholin. I. 2. c. 9. I Sueno Agonis Hiſt. Den. c. 1. t Bartholin, 


J. 2. c. 9. 
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«© put to death *.” It is {aid to have been a common paſtime a- 
mong theſe barbarians, to tear the infants of the Englith from the 
| breaſts of their mothers, toſs them up into the air, and catch 
them on the points of their ſpears as they were falling down + 
One Oliver, a famous pirate of thoſe times, was much celebrated 
for his humanity, and acquired the ſurname of Barnakall, or child- 
preſerver; becauſe he denied his followers this diverſion of tofling 
infants on their ſpears J. Even after the Danes and Anglo-Sa- 
xons had embraced the Chriſtian religion, they long retained too 
great a tincture of their former ferocity. It is a ſufficient proof 
of this, that the horrid operation of ſcalping, eſteemed cruel in 
the ſavages of North America, was | occaſionally performed by 
theſe nations on their enemies towards the end of this period. 
Earl Godwin (ſays an ancient hiſtorian) intercepted Prince Al- 
“ fred, the brother of Edward the Confeſſor, at Gilford, in his 
* way to London, ſeized his perſon, and defeated his guards; 
* ſome of which he impriſoned, ſome he ſold for ſlaves, ſome he 
e blinded by pulling out their eyes, ſome he maimed by cutting 
off their hands and feet, ſome he tortured by pulling off the 
&* ſkin of their heads, and by various torments put about fix 
& hundred men to death ||.” | | 
Social diſpo- The Anglo-Saxons and Danes were of a ſocial diſpoſition, and 
ſition of the delighted much in forming themſelves into fraternities and gilds 


Anglo-Sa- , . . 22 
— of various kinds, which were cemented by frequent convivial 
3 meetings and compotations. By the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, 


every freeman who was the head of a family was obliged to be a 
member of the decennary or neighbourſhip in which he dwelt; 
and all the members of the neighbourſhip were pledges for each 
others good behaviour to the public. This created a connection 
between them, and gave them an intereſt in each others concerns, 
quite unknown in the preſent times; and tele ties of union were 


* ]. Walingſord apud Gale, t. 1. p. 536. + Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 135. 
1 Bartholin, 1. 2. c. 9. p. 457. | Hiſt, Eltenf, apud Gale, I. 2. c. 32. 
| greatly 
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gr eatly ſtrengthened by their eating and drinking together at the 
common table of the neighbourſhip *. Beſides thoſe legal ſo- 
cieties, many voluntary ones were formed between perſons of 


ſimilar tempers, inclinations, and ways of life, for their mutual 


ſafety, comfort, and advantage. Some of theſe voluntary frater- 
nities Or fodolitia were compoſed of eccleſiaſtics, and ſome of 


laymen, and ſome of both clergy and laity; and the ſtatutes of all 
theſe different kinds are ſtill extant, and have been publiſhed f. 
From theſe ſtatutes, eſpecially of the lay fraternities, it appears, 
that one great object of them was, to promote good fellowſhip 


and frequent feſtive meetings among their members; for the for- 


feitures are generally appointed to be paid in honey and malt, to 


be made into mead and ale for the entertainment of the fraterni- 


ty 1. Theſe convivial aſſemblies, in which the Anglo-Saxons and 
Danes delighted ſo much, were productive of ſome good effects, 
and contributed to ſtrengthen the ties of friendſhip, and reſtrain 
their natural ferocity within ſome decent bounds; very ſevere 
fines being impoſed on thoſe who were guilty of giving offenſive 
language to any member of the fraternity at the common table, or 
neglected to perform any of thoſe friendly offices which were re- 
quired by their ſtatutes ||. On the other hand, it cannot be de- 
nied, that the frequent feſtive meetings of theſe fraternities con- 
tributed very much to increaſe their vicious habits of exceſſive 


drinking, to which they were too much addicted. The very laws 


that were made by ſome of theſe fraternities to reſtrain exceſſes of 
this kind, are a ſufficient proof that they were allowed to go con- 
ſiderable lengths in this way, without incurring any blame; for 
theſe laws were made only againſt ſuch ſhameful degrees of in- 


toxication as are not to be named **. 


* Johnſon's Canons, A. D. 693. c. 6. + Fickeſii epiſt, diſſertat. p. 20. 21. 22. 
+ Id. ibid, Id. ibid. Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 16. ** Bartholin, de 


4 contemptæ apud Danos mortis, c. 8. 
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Both the Anglo-Saxons and Danes, and all the other nations of 


Europe in this dark period, were credulous to a degree that 13 


quite aſtoniſhing. This is evident from every remaining monu— 
ment of their hiſtory, What prodigious numbers. of miracles do 
we meet with in every monkiſh chronicle; and how ridiculous 
are many of theſe miracles? The following one, which is rela- 
ted with much ſolemnity as a moſt unqueſtionable fact, by Wil- 
liam of Malmſbury, the moſt ſenſible of our ancient hiſtorians, 
may ſerve as a fpecimen of theſe monkith miracles, though 
others {ſtill more ridiculous might be produced. This mi— 
racle Malmſbury relates in the following manner, in the very 


words, as he ſays, of one of the perſons on whom it was wrought, 


„ Ethelbert, a ſinner, will give a true relation of what happen- 


ed to me on the day before Chriſtmas, A. D. 1012, in a certain 


„village where there was a church dedicated to St Magnus the 
6 martyr, that all men may know the danger of diſobeying the 
* commands of a prieſt. Fifteen young women, and eighteen 
<< young men, of which I was one, were dancing and ſinging in 
the church-yard, when one Robert, a prieſt, was performing 
% maſs in the church; who ſent us a civil meſſage, intreating us 


© to deſiſt from our diverſion, becauſe we diſturbed his devotion 


© by our noiſe. But we impiouſly diſregarded his requeſt; upon 
& which the holy man, inflamed with anger, prayed to God and 
* St Magnus, that we might continue dancing and finging a 
* whole year without intermiſſion. His prayers were heard. A 


young man, the ſon of a prieſt, named John, took his ſiſter, 


* who was ſinging with us, by the hand, and her arm dropped 
from her body without one drop of blood following. But not- 
*« withſtanding this diſaſter, ſhe continued to dance and ſing 


* with us a whole year. During all that time we felt no incon- 


veniency from rain, cold, heat, hunger, thirſt, or wearineſs, 
«© and neither our ſhoes nor our clothes wore out. Whenever it 


began to rain, a magnificent houſe was erected over us by tie 
| power 
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power of the Almighty. By our continual dancing we wore 
the earth ſo much, that by degrees we ſunk into it up to the 


« knees, and at length up to the middle. When the year was 
« ended, Biſhop Hubert came to the place, diſſolved the inviſible 


ties by which our hands had been ſo long united, abſolved us, 


e and reconciled us to St Magnus. The prieſt's daughter who 


had loſt her arm, and other two of the young women, died a- 
ay immediately; but all the reſt fell into a profound fleep, 


“ in which they continued three days and three nights; after 
„ which they aroſe, and went up and down the world, publiſh- 
„ ing this true and glorious miracle, and carrying the evidences 
« of its truth along with them, in the continual ſhaking of their 
limbs *,” A formal deed, relating the particulars, and at- 


teſting the truth of this ridiculous ſtory, was drawn up and ſub- 


ſcribed by Biſhop Peregrine, the ſucceſſor of Hubert, A. D. 1013; 
and we may be certain, that a fact ſo well atteſted was univerſally 
believed. Many of the monkiſh miracles in this period were as 
trifling as they were ridiculous, and pretended to be wrought for 
the moſt frivolous purpoſes. As the famous St Dunſtan was one 
day celebrating maſs, a dove came down from heaven, and ho- 
vered over his head; which ſo much engaged the attention of all 
the people and clergy, that none of them had the preſence of 
mind to aſſiſt the ſaint in putting off his pontifical robes 
when maſs was ended. He therefore put them off himſelf; but 


inſtead of falling to the ground, they hung ſuſpended in the air, 


that the pious meditations of the holy man might not be diſturbed 
by their noiſe in falling f. Not a few of the miracles that were 


publiſhed by the monks, and believed by the people, of this pe- 


riod, were of the moſt pernicious and hurtful nature; eſpecially 


thoſe that were wrought by the Welih ſaints, who were repre- 
ſented as more touchy and paſhonate than any other ſaints, even 


* W. Malmſ p. 38. 1. 2. c. 10. ＋ Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 77. 
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after they were in heaven . Many other evidences might be pro- 
duced, if it were neceſſary, of the extreme credulity of the people 
of England, and of all the other countries of Europe, beſides this 


of believing the moſt abſurd tales of ridiculous, frivolous, and 


pernicious miracles for they received with equal readineſs the 
no leſs monſtrous relations of the monks concerning viſions, 
ghoſts, revelations, and inchantments. In a word, it ſeems ta 
have been impoſſible for the prieſts of this period, to invent any 
thing that the people would not believe upon their word. 

The Anglo-Saxons and Danes were as curious as they were cre- 
dulous, and were at much expence and pains to penetrate into fu- 
turity, to diſcover what was to befall them, and what would be 
the iſſue of their various undertakings. This made them the 
dupes of thoſe wretches who pretended to be ſkilful in the arts of 
fortune-telling and divination, who were courted, careſſed, and 
rewarded, by the greateſt princes, as well as by the common 
people. Theſe admired magicians and fortune-tellers were com- 
monly old women ; for whom the Anglo-Saxons, as well as their 
anceſtors the ancient Germans, entertained a very great venera- 
tion, and in whom they imagined ſomething divine reſided . As 
the Danes were more ignorant, and continued longer Pagans, than 
the Engliſh; ſo they were {till greater dupes to thoſe wrinkled diſ- 
penſers of good and bad fortune, who travelled with the retinue 
and ſtate of queens, and were every where treated with the higheſt 
reſpect. One of them is thus deſcribed in an ancient Daniſh hi- 
ſtory. © There was a certain old woman named Heida, who was 
famous for her {kill in divination and the arts of magic, who 
„ trequented public entertainments, predicting what kind of 
weather would be the year after, and telling men and women 
* their fortunes. She was conſtantly attended by thirty men ſer- 
% vants, and waited upon by fifteen young maidens 4.“ Princes 

* Girald, Cambrenſ. itinerar, Cambriz, I. 2. c. ). 1 Tacit- de morib. Ger- 


man. c. 8. + Bartholin, 1. 3. c. 4. p. 688. 
| | and 
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and great men, when they invited theſe venerable hags to their 
houſes, to conſult them about the ſucceſs of their defigns, the 
fortunes of themſelves and children, or any future event which 
they deſired to know, made great preparations for their honour- 
able reception, and entertained them in the moſt reſpectful man- 
ner. This, and ſeveral other curious particulars, relating to the 
manners of thoſe times, appear from the following genuine de- 
{ſcription of one of theſe interviews. There was in the ſame 
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country an old woman named I Horbiornga, the only ſurvivor 
of nine ſiſters, fortune-tellers, who was very famous for her 
knowledge of futurity, and frequented public entertainments 
for the exerciſe of her art when ſhe was invited. Earl Thor- 


chill, who had the greateſt authority in that country, and was 


moſt deſirous to know when the famine and ſickneſs which 
then raged, would come to an end, ſent meſſengers to invite 
Thorbiorga to his houſe, after he had made all the preparations 
which were uſual for the reception of ſuch an honourable gueſt. 
In particular, a ſeat was prepared for the propheteſs, raiſed 


ſome ſteps above the other feats, and covered with a cuſhion 


ſtuffed with hens feathers. When ſhe arrived on an evening, 


conducted by the meſſengers, ſhe was drefled in a gown of 


green cloth, butroned from top to bottom; had a ſtring of glaſs 
beads about her neck, and her head covered with the {kin of a 
black lamb, lined with the ſkin of a white cat: her ſhoes were 
made of a calf's ſkin, with the hair on it, tied with thongs, 
and faſtened with braſs buttons: on her hands the had a pair 


of gloves of a white cat's (kin, with the fur inward: about her 


waiſt the wore a Hunlandic girdle, at which hung a bag, con- 
taining her magical inſtruments; and ſhe ſupported her feeble 
limbs by leaning on a ſtaff, adorned with many knobs of braſs. 


As ſoon as the entered the hall, the whole company arofe, as it 


became them, and ſaluted her in the moſt reſpectful manner; 


which ſhe returned as ihe thought proper. Earl Thorch:!l then 
| advanced, 
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advanced, and taking her by the hand, conducted her to the 
ſeat prepared for her. After ſome time ſpent in converſation, 

a table was ſet before her covered with many diſhes ; but ſhe 
eat only of a pottage of goat's milk, and of a diſh hh; con- 
ſiſted of the hearts of various animals. When the table was 
removed, Thorchill humbly approached the propheteſs, and 
aſked her what ſhe thought of his houſe, and of his family ; 

and when ſhe would be pleaſed to tell them what they deſired 
to know. To this ſhe replied, that ſhe would tell them nothing 
that evening, but would ſatisfy them fully next day. Accor- 
dingly on the day after, when ſhe had put all her implements 
of divination in proper order, ſhe commanded a maiden, na- 
med Godreda, to ſing the magical ſong called “ ardlokur ; which 
ſhe did with ſo clear and ſweet a voice, that the * compa- 
ny were raviſhed with her muſic, and none ſo much as the pro- 
pheteſs ; who cried out, Now I know many things concerning 
this famine and ſickneſs which I did not know before. This 
famine will be of ſhort continuance, and plenty will return 
with the next ſeaſon, which will be favourable; and the fick- 
neſs alio will ſhortly fly away. As for you, my lovely maid 
Godreda, you ſhall be married to a nobleman of the higheſt 
rank, and become the happy mother of a numerous and flou- 
ruſhing family. After this, the whole company approached the 
propheteſs one by one, and aſked her what queſtions they plea- 
ſed, and ſhe told them every thing that they deſired to know *.” 


What a ſtriking picture is this of the moſt eager curioſity and un- 
ſuſpecting ſimplicity on the one hand, and of the moſt conſum- 
mate cunning on the other! After the Anglo-Saxons and Danes 
embraced the Chriſtian religion, their veneration for the perſons, 
and confidence in the predictions, of theſe impoſtors, gradually 
diminiſhed; for the Chriſtian clergy were commanded by the ca- 
nons, to preach very frequently againſt diviners, ſorcerers, au- 


*.Ec..'s Rauga Saga, af ud Bartholin, p. 691. 
| | „ guries, 
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„ guries, omens, charms, incantations, and all the filth of the 


« wicked, and dotages of the Gentiles “.“ By the laws of the 
church very heavy penances, and by the laws of the ſtate very 


' ſevere puniſhments, were inflicted both on thoſe who practiſed 


theſe deluſive arts, and on thoſe who conſulted them f. 
Hoſpitality may be juſtly reckoned among the national virtues 

of the Anglo-Saxons. This virtue they derived from their an- 

ceſtors the ancient Germans: For in ſocial entertainments and 


« hoſpitality, no nation was ever more liberal. They received 


all comers without exception into their houſes, and entertained 
„them in the belt manner their circumſtances could afford. 
When all their proviſions were conſumed, they conducted their 
„ gueſts to the next houſe, without any invitation, where they 
« were received with the ſame frankneſs, and entertained with 
the ſame generoſity . After the converſion of the Anglo-Sa- 
xons to Chriſtianity, their natural diſpolitions to hoſpitality were 
encouraged and ſtrengthened by religious motives : for the Anglo- 
Saxon clergy were commanded by the canons to practiſe hoſpitali- 
ty themſelves, and to recommend the practice of it very frequent- 
ly and earneſtly to their people |. The Englith Kings in this pe- 


* 


riod ſpent a conſiderable portion of their revenues in entertaining 


ſtrangers, and their own nobility and clergy, particularly at the 
three great feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Faſter, and Whitſuntide **, 
The Engliſh nobility, in imitation of their princes, conſumed the 
greateſt part of their large eſtates in a rude abundant kind of ho- 
ſpitality; of which all who thought proper were welcome to par- 
take ff. Monaſteries, in thoſe times, were a kind of public 


houſes, where travellers and ſtrangers of all ranks were lodged 


and entertained. | | 
Chaſtity in their youth, and conjugal fidelity after marriage, 


* Johnſon's canons, A. D. 747 . 3. + Spelman. Concil. t. 1. p. 294. — 515. 
{ Tacit. de morib. German. c. 21. | Spelman. Concil, t. 1. p. 275. 601. 
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may alſo be numbered among the national virtues of the Anglo- 
Saxons, Their anceſtors, the ancient Germans, were famous for 
both theſe virtues, * The intercourſe between the ſexes amons 
© them did not commence till both had arrived at full maturity 
of age and ſtrength, The laws of matrimony were obſerved 
with great ftrictneſs. Examples of adultery were extremely 
rare, and. puniſhed with much ſeverity. The huſband of = 
adultereſs, in the preſence of her relations, cut off her hair, 
*© ſtripped her almoſt naked, turned her out of his houſe, and 
„ whipped her from one end of the village to the other. A wo- 
man who had been thus expoſed, never recovered her character; 
% and neither youth, beauty, nor riches, could ever procure her 
© another huſband *.“ The Anglo-Saxons were much confirmed 
in theſe virtues which they derived from their anceſtors, by the 
precepts of Chriſtianity, after they embraced that religion. It 
cannot, however, be denied, that the imprudent zeal of the Chri- 
ſtian clergy, in attempting to carry this virtue to a greater height 
than the laws of nature, and the good of ſociety, will admit, had 
a very bad effect on the manners of the people, eſpecially of the 
eccleſiaſtics, in this reſpet. By endeavouring to preſerve virgini- 
ty, they deſtroyed chaſtity, and gave birth to many unnatural 
vices, which muſt not be mentioned F. The Daniſh ſoldiers, 
who were quartered upon the Englith in the reigns of Athelſtan, 
and ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, being idle, inſolent, and debauch- 
ed, corrupted many of the Engliſh women, both married and un- 
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married, by dreſſing better than the Engliſhmen, and by other 


arts TJ. By theſe and ſome other means, this virtue declined fo 
much among the people of England, that before the end of this 
period very few veſtiges of their ancient innocence and modeſty 


remained; and this diſſolution of manners is repreſented, both by 


* Tacit. de morib. German. c. 18. 19. 20. I Vide Wilkenſii concilia, t. 1. 
p. 118. &c. j Chron, Wallingford, apud Gale, t. 1. p. 547. 
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the hiſtorians and divines of thoſe times, as one of the chief cauſes 
of their ruin *. | | 

The Anglo-Saxons, as well as their anceſtors the ancient Ger- 
mans, were remarkable for the warmth of their affections to their 
family and relations f. But theſe affections, which are ſo amiable 
when kept within due bounds, were by them carried to excels ; 
and every family or clan formed a kind of combination, which 
adopted all the paſſions, and proſecuted all the quarrels, of its 
particular members, however unjuſt and lawleſs, not againſt the 
offender only, but againſt his whole family. This gave occaſion 
to family feuds and bickerings, which were attended with mani- 
fold inconveniencies. To reſtrain theſe private wars between great 
families, which diſturbed the public tranquillity, and prevented 
the regular courſe of juſtice, many laws were made, particularly 
by King Edmund, who reigned from A. D. 940 to A. D. 946 J. 


By one of theſe laws it is declared, that a murderer ſhall alone be 


obnoxious to the reſentment of the relations of him whom he had 


murdered, and not his whole family, as formerly; and that if 


any of theſe relations take vengeance on any other than the mur- 
derer, he ſhall forfeit all his goods, and be proſecuted as an ene- 
my to the King and all his friends. By another, a metLod is 
ſettled for compromiſing all diſputes between the family of the 
murderer and that of the perſon killed in an amicable manner. 
Theſe and other laws, together with the great calamities which 
befel the Engliſh in the reign of Ethelred the Unready, and de- 
ſtroyed many Noble families, ſo much relaxed the ties of blood, 
that Biſhop Lupus, who flourithed towards the end of that unhap- 
py reign, complains, — That in his time relations had little 


more attachment to one another than to ſtrangers; and that 


the natural affection of parents to children, and of children to 


W. Malmſ. p. 58. Sermo Lupi, apud Hickeſii Diſſertat. Epiſt. p. 102. 
} Tacit. de morib. German. c. 21. t Wilkin, Leges Saxonicæ, p-. 73. 
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parents, and of brothers to each other, was very much dimi- 
* nithed *.“ So much did the manners of the Engliſh change in 
this particular in the courſe of this period 

The Engliſh reader, it 1s hoped, will not be much oftended, 
though he is not preſented in this place with a very minute detail 


of the vices of his anceſtors. There ſeems to be no neceſlity for 


this; and as it is an unpleaſant ſubject, it thall be . in as 
few words as poſſible. 

We have good reaſon to believe, that bloodſhed and murder 
were very frequent among a people ſo brave, fierce, and paſſio- 
nate, as the Anglo-Saxons and Danes; eſpecially when we conſi- 
der, that they were always armed; and that a certain price was 
ſet upon the limbs and lives of all the members of ſociety, from 
the ſovereign to the ſlave f. 

The great propenſity of the Saxons, and the ſtill greater pro- 
penſity of the Danes, to piracy, hath been already mentioned. 
Both theſe nations were alſo much addicted to theft and robbery. 


This appears from every part of their hiſtory, and is evident from 


all their laws, which contain a prodigious number of regulations 
for preventing or puniſhing theſe crimes f. 
The prodigious multiplicity of oaths among the Anglo-Saxons 


greatly diminiſhed their ſolemnity, and gave occaſion to much 


perjury ; which 1s repreſented by their own writers as one of their 
national vices ||. This multiplicity of oaths in criminal cauſes 
was owing to the great number of compurgators required by law, 
which in ſome caſes amounted to forty or fifty. In civil cauſes, 
each party endeavoured to bring as great a number of witneſles as 
poſſible into the field, which were drawn up like two little armies, 
conſiſting ſometimes of a thouſand on one fide **, 

Bribing judges, and even kings, to influence them in their de- 


® Sermo "EY apud Hickeſii Diſſertat. Epiſt. p. 101. | + Id. ibid, 
t Wilkin. Leges Saxonicz paſlim, Hickeſii Diſſertat. Epiſt. p. 104. 105. 
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cihons of law-ſuits, ſeems to have been a very common practice 


among the Anglo-Saxons in this period, eſpecially towards its con- 


cluſion. Many of theſe infamous tranſactions are related by our 
ancient hiſtorians as common occurrences, without the leaſt mark 
of ſurpriſe or diſapprobation . Nay, Edward the Confellor, 
notwithſtanding all his boaſted ſanctity, is not aſhamed to mention 
(in an award of his which is ſtill extant) a handſome bribe which 


he had received from one of the parties, as one of the grounds of 


his deciſion . 


Tyranny, cruelty, and cave of their inferiors, were pre- 
vailing vices of the great men among the Danes and Anglo-Sa- 
xons towards the end of this period, when a kind of ariſtocracy 
had taken place. The poor and indigent are circumvented and 
* cruelly treated; nay, their own perſons, and thoſe of their 
« children, are often ſeized by force, and ſold for ſlaves. Wi- 
* dows are unjuſtly compelled to marry contrary to their inclina- 
tions; or if they refuſe, are cruelly oppreſſed, and reduced to 
© miſery 4. As the Godwin family, in particular, had become 
too great for ſubjects ; ſo the ſons of that family were guilty of the 


moſt outrageous acts of cruelty and oppreſſion. ©** When they 


© beheld any country-ſeat that pleaſed their fancy, they gave di- 
© rections to their followers to murder the proprietor of it, and his 
„ whole family, in the night, and then obtained a grant of the 
© houſe and the eſtate. Yet theſe were the men who were the 
* judges and rulers of the land | bog 

Intemperance and exceſs in eating and drinking are acknow- 
ledged by all their ancient writers to have been the moſt prevail- 
ing vices both of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes. The nobility 
» (ſays William of Malmſbury) were much addicted to luſt and 
* gluttony ; but exceſſive drinking was the common vice of all 


* Hiſt. Ramſien. c. 114. Hiſt, Elienſis, c. 42. + Hiſt. Ramſien. c. 113. 
t Hickeſii Epiſt, Diſſertat. p. Ioo- | Hen, Hunt. 1. 6. p. 210. 
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{+ ranks of people, in which they fpent whole nights and days 
„ without intermiſhon *.“ All their meetings terminated in riot- 
ous exceſſive drinking, not excepting even their religious feſtivals, | 


on which they uſed to drink large draughts of liquor, to the ho- 


nour of Chriſt, the Virgin Mary, the apoſtles, and other ſaints of 
Thus, when King Edmund I. celebrated the feſtival of St Augu- 
ſtin, the apoſtle of the Engliſh, at Puckle church in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, 26th May A. D. 946, with all his courtiers and nobility, 
they were ſo overpowered with liquor, that they beheld their ſove- 
reign engaged in a diſgraceful ſtruggle with a lawleſs ruffian, by 
whom he was at laſt murdered, without having either ſtrength 
or preſence of mind to give him the leaſt aſſiſtance J. Edgar the 
P-aceable, who mounted the throne about nine years after the 
death of Edmund, endeavoured to give ſome check to theſe ſhame- 
ful excefles, which were productive of many miſchiefs. One of his 


regulations to this purpoſe 1s fo curious that it merits a place in 


Hiſtory. It was the cuſtom in thoſe times, that a whole company 
drunk out of one large veſſel, which was handed about from one 


to another, every one drinking as much as he thought proper. 


This cuſtom occaſioned frequent quarrels, fome alledging, that 
others drank a greater quantity of the liquor than fell to their 
ſhare; and at other times ſome of the company compelling others 
to drink more than they inclined. To prevent theſe quarrels, Ed- 
gar commanded the drinking-veſlels to be made with knobs of 
braſs, or ſome other metal, at certain diſtances from each other; 

and decreed, that no perſon, under a certain penalty, ſhould either 
drink himſelf, or compel another to drink, more than from one 
of theſe knobs or pegs to another, at one draught ||. This ſhows 
in what a ſerious light drinking was viewed, even by government, 


W. Malmſ. I. 3. p. 58. + Bartholin. I. 2. c. 12. Northern Antiquities, 
t. I. p. 311. + W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 7. Id. ibid c. 8. p. 31. 
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in this period, Many other laws of drinking may be ſeen in the 
work quoted below. 

But it is now time to put an end to this unpleaſant ſubject, 
which I ſhall finiſh with the candid obſervation of the moſt ſen- 
ſible and impartial of our ancient hiſtorians, at the concluſion of 


his character of the Anglo-Saxons. Though theſe vices were 


too general, they were not univerſal. For I know that many 
&« of the Engliſh clergy in thoſe times purſued the plain paths of 
« picty and virtue; and that not a few of the laity of all ranks 
„ pleaſed God by their converſations. Let no man therefore be 
* diſpleaſed with what I have ſaid, fince I have not involved the 
innocent and guilty in the ſame diſgrace f.“ 

So many of the remarkable cuſtoins of the Anglo-Saxons and 
Danes who inhabited England in this period, have been occa- 
ſionally mentioned in this and the preceding chapters of this 
book, that little remains to be ſaid on that ſubject in this place. 
That the reader, however, may not be diſappointed in his expec- 
tations, it may not be improper to take notice, in a few words, 
of their modes of addreſs, and expreſſions of reſpect and civi- 
lity, — their manner of treating the fair ſex, — their ceremonies 
of marriage, — their methods of education, — rites of ſepulture, 
— cuſtoms in peace and war, — the retinues and equipages of the 
great, &c. | 

The Anglo-Saxons and Danes appear to have been no great ad- 
mirers of a reſpectful polite addreſs, but rather rude and haughty 
in their deportment. This is acknowledged by their own wr1- 
ters, who frankly confeſs, that the French in thoſe times very 
much excelled them, and all the other nations of Europe, in po- 
liteneſs, and elegance of manners f. They repreſent it as a for- 
tunate circumſtance in the life of Egbert, the firſt Engliſh mo- 
narch, and alſo of the celebrated St Dunſtan, that they had both 


* Bartholin, de cauſis contemptæ apud Danos mortis, p. 133. &c. + W. Malmſ. 
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reſided ſome time in France, and had there acquired an eaſy enga- 
ging addreſs, quite unknown in their own country. The Welſh 
appear to have been equally unpoliſhed in this period, ſince there 
was a neceſlity for making a law, that none of the courtiers ſhould 
give the Queen a blow, or ſnatch any thing with violence out of 
her hands, under the penalty of forfeiting her Majeſty's protec- 
tion +. It would be eaſy to produce many examples of rudeneſ; 
and indelicacy that were eſtabliſhed by law, and practiſed even 
in courts of juſtice, (if they were not unbecoming the purity that 
ought to be obſerved in hiſtory), which would hardly be believed 
in the preſent age. That example of this which the learned read- 
er will find below, in the Latin language, will be a ſufficient 
ſpecimen, and would not have found a place here, if it had not 
been already publiſhed by a reverend and reſpectable author, 
after mature deliberation 7. But though the Anglo-Saxons, 
Danes, Welſh, and other nations who inhabited Britain in this 
period, were in general indelicate and unpoliſhed in their man- 
ners; yet we may be certain, that inferiors approached their ſu- 
periors with geſtures which expreſſed ſubmiſſion; that perſons of 
condition accaſted each other with tokens of reſpect, and rela- 
tions with marks of friendſhip. For all theſe affections and feel- 
ings being natural to mankind, the expreſſions of them are alſo 
natural and univerſal, We have already ſeen the humiliating to- 
kens of ſubmiſhon which the imperious Danes exacted from the 
Engliſh, with which it is probable all ſlaves approached their ma- 
ſters; and many examples of friends kiſſing and embracing each 
other at meeting occur in the hiſtory of thoſe times ||. As both 


* Id. ibid. J. Wallingford apud Gale, t. 1. p. 543. So Leges Wallicæ, 
p. 11. I. 1. c. 8. | | 

+ Si mulier ſtuprata lege cum viro agere velit, et fi vir factum pernegaverit, mulier, 
membro virili ſiniſtra prehenſo, et dextra reliquiis ſantorum impoſita, juret ſuper illas, 
quod is per vim ſe iſto membro vitiaverit. Leges Wallice, p. 85. 
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the Anglo-Saxons and Danes were exceedingly ſuperſtitious, the 
| clergy were the chief objects of their veneration; and we ſome— 
times hear of kings, queens, and nobles, kneeling, and even pro- 
ſtrating themſelves on the ground, before their ſpiritual guides, to 
receive their commands or benedictions *. 


The Engliſh in this period treated the fair ſex with a degree of | 
attention and reſpect which could hardly have been expected from 


a people ſo unpoliſhed in their manners. This way of thinking 
and acting they undoubtedly derived from their anceſtors the an- 
cient Germans; who not only admired and loved their women on 
account of their perſonal charms; but entertained a kind of religious 
veneration for them as the peculiar favourites of heaven, and con- 
ſulted them as oracles T. Agreeable to this, we find ſome of the 
Anglo-Saxon ladies were admitted into their moſt auguſt aſſem- 
blies, and great attention paid to their opinions; and ſo conſi- 
derable was their influence in the moſt important affairs, that 
they were the chief inſtruments of introducing the Chriſtian re- 
ligion into almoſt all the kingdoms of the heptarchy T. Many of 
the Anglo-Saxon ladies of the higheſt rank were inrolled among 
their ſaints, and became the objects of the ſuperſtitions venera- 
tion of their countrymen . A great number of laws were made 
to ſecure the rights, protect the perſons, and defend the honour 
of the fair ſex from all inſults : they were courted with no little 
gallantry, and many brave exploits performed with a view to gain 
their favour *. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that the Engliſh la- 
dies, eſpecially thoſe of the higheſt rank, were involved in a tem- 
porary diſgrace and degradation towards the end of the eighth 


century. This was occaſioned by the baſe and criminal conduct 


of Eadburga, the daughter of Ofla King of Mercia, and Queen 
of Beorthric King of Weſſex; who, after having committed many 


Id. c. 50. + Tacit. de morib. German. c. 8. | | t Bedz Hiſt, Eccleſ. 
L 3. E. . | See chap, 2. W. Malmſ. I. 2. c. 13. Wilkin. Leges 
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horrid crimes, at length poiſoned her huſband, and a young no- 
bleman who was his favourite, with one potion; which excited 
ſuch a violent and univerſal indignation againſt her, that ſhe was 
obliged to make her eſcape to the continent. The people of Weſ— 
ſex, finding that they could not execute their vengeance on the 
perſon of the offender, teſtified their reſentment, by making a law, 
* That none of the Kings of Wellex ſhould from thenceforwarg 

permit their conſorts to be crowned, to fit with them on the 


66 I or to enjoy the name of Queen *.“ But Aſſerius, who 


relates this tranſaction at great length, as he had received it from 

the mouth of his maſter Alfred the Great, expreſſes his diſappro- | 
bation of this law in the ſtrongeſt terms, declaring it to be a moſt 
perverſe and deteſtable law, directly contrary to the cuſtoms of all 


thoſe nations who were deſcended from the ancient Germans, 
He obſerves further, that this law was not long obſerved, For 


Ethelwulf, the ſecond monarch of England, having married Ju- 


dith, the daughter of Charles the Bald King of France, placed 


her on the throne, in direct oppoſition to the barbarous cuſtom 
which had for ſome time prevailed in his country, without incur- 


ring the diſpleaſure of his ſubjects T. The wives of the Eng- 
liſh nobility, who had ſhared in the diſgraces of the royal conſorts, 


gradually recovered their former dignity and influence in ſociety, 
which was at leaſt as great in England in this period as in any 
country of Europe T. | 

The legal ceremonies and cuſtoms in contracting marriages a- 
mong the Anglo-Saxons have been already mentioned || ; and there- 
fore nothing now remains but to take notice of a few of the arbi- 
trary faſhions and changing ceremonies with which the celebra- 
tion of their marriages was commonly attended. But theſe fa- 
ſhions and ceremonies being regulated by fancy and caprice, ra- 
ther than by law, it cannot be ſuppoſed that they were either con- 


* Aſſer, Vita Zlfridi, Þ. 3 + Id. ibid, 1 Spelmau's life of Alfred, 


p. 25. See chap. 3. p. 279.— 283. | 
N | ſtant 
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ſtant or univerſal. As the marriage was always celebrated at the 
houſe of the bridegroom, and all the expence and trouble of it was 
devolved on him, he was allowed a conſiderable time to make the 
neceſſary preparations. It was not, however, eſteemed gallant or 
faſhionable to allow more than ſix or ſeven weeks to elapſe between 
the time of contracting and the celebration of the marriage. On 

the day before the wedding, all the friends and relations of the 
bridegroom having been invited, arrived at his houſe, and 
ſpent the time in feaſting, and in preparing for the approach- 
ing ceremony. Next morning the bridegroom's company mount- 
ed on horſeback, completely armed, and proceeded in great 
ſtate and order, under the command of one who was called the 
forewiſtaman, or foremgſt man, to receive and conduct the bride in 
ſafety to the houſe of her future huſband. The company proceed- 
ed in this martial array to do honour to the bride, and to prevent 
her being intercepted and carried off by any of her former lovers. 
The bride in this proceſſion was attended by her guardian, and 
other male relations, led by a matron who was called the bride's- 
woman, and followed by a company of young maidens, who were 
called the br:de's-maids, She was received by the bridegroom at 
her arrival, and ſolemnly betrothed to him by her guardian in a 
ſet form of words *. After this ceremony was performed, the 
bridegroom, the bride, and their united companies, went in pro- 
ceſſion to the church, attended with muſic, where they received 
the nuptial benediction from a prieſt. This was in ſome places 
given under the nuptial veil, which was a ſquare piece of cloth, 
ſupported by a tall man at each corner over the bridegroom and 
bride, to conceal her virgin bluſhes T. When the bride was a 
widow, the veil was never uſed, as being eſteemed unnecellary. 
After the nuptial benediction was given, both the bridegroom and 
bride were crowned by the prieſt with crowns made of flowers, 


See chap. 3. p. 282. + Muratori, t. 2 p. 111. 
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which were kept in the church for that purpoſe . Marriages, on 
that account, and for ſeveral other reaſons, were moſt commonly 
celebrated in the ſummer ſeaſon. When theſe ceremonies were 
finiſhed, the whole company returned in proceſſion to the bride- 
groom's houſe, and ſat down to the nuptial feaſt ; which was as 
fumptuous and abundant as the entertainer could afford. The af- 
ternoon and evening were ſpent by the youth of both ſexes in 
mirth and dancing, moſt commonly in the open air; and by the 
reſt of the company in carouſing, in which they very much de- 
lighted. At night the bride was conducted by her women-attend- 


ants to her apartment, and placed in the marriage-bed; and ſoon 


after the bridegroom was conducted by the men in the ſame man- 


ner; and having both drunk of the marriage-cup, with all who. 


were preſent, the whole company retired. The wedding- dreſſes 
of the bride and three of her maidens, and of the bridegroom and 
three of his attendants, were of a peculiar colour and faſhion, and 


could not be uſed on any other occaſion, Theſe dreſles, there- 


fore, were anciently the perquiſite of the minſtrels or muſicians 
who had attended the wedding; but afterwards, when the min- 
ftrels fell into diſgrace, they were commonly given to ſome church 


or monaſtery f. Next morning the whole company aſſembled in 
the apartment of the new- married pair before they aroſe, to hear 


the huſband declare the morgegife, or mornng-gift ; and a com- 
petent number of his relations became ſureties to the relations of 
his wife, that he would perform what he promiſed . The feaſt- 
ings and rejoicing continued ſeveral days after the marriage, and 
{cldom ended till all the proviſions were conſumed. To indemnify 
the huſband in ſome degree for all theſe expences, the relations of 


both parties made him ſome preſent or other at their departure |. 


When marriages proved fruitful, the mothers generally nurſed: 


their own children. This laudable practice doth not ſeem to have 


* Olai Magni p. 553. + Stiernhöck, I. 2. c. 1. P. 165, + 18, ibid, 
] Id. ibid, | 
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been quite univerſal among the Anglo-Saxon ladies of high rank, 
even in the former part of this period; for Pope Gregory, in his 
letter to St Auguſtin, the apoſtle of the Engliſh, ſays, © A cer- 
e tain wicked cuſtom hath ariſen among married people, chat 
„ ſome ladies refuſe to nurſe the children whom they have 
„ brought forth, but deliver them to other women to be nur- 
* | 
It is ſaid to have been the cuſtom of the Anglo-Saxons to give 
their children names as toon as they were born; and theſe names 
were all expreſſive of ſome great or good quality f. Surnames, or 
family-names, were not in uſe among the Engliſh in this period, 
or at leaſt not till the reign of Edward the Confeſſor F. But as ſe- 
veral perſons who lived near to each other ſometimes had the ſame 
proper name, it became neceſſary, in converſation and writing, 
in order to diſtinguiſh the perſon of whom they ſpoke and wrote, 
to add ſome word to his name deſcriptive of his perſon, diſpoſi- 
tion, &c.; as, the Long, — the Black, — the White, — the Good, — 
the Peaceable, — the Unready, &c. This word, by being conſtant- 
ly added to his name, became a kind of ſecondary name; but did 
not deſcend to his poſterity, nor become the ſurname of his fami- 
ly ||. Sometimes a particular perſon was diſtinguiſhed from others 
of the ſame name, by adding the name of the place where he 
dwelt, or the name of his father, and by ſeveral other ways . 
It may however be obſerved, that thoſe words which in this pe- 
riod were uſed as a kind of nicknames to diſtinguiſh particular 
perſons of the ſame proper names from each other, in the next 
period became family-names, and deſcended to the poſterity of 


theſe perſons, who probably reſembled them in theſe particulars; 


and from theſe words many of our modern ſurnames are derived f. 


* Bedz Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 1. c. 17. + Camden's Remains, p. 45. 55. &c. 
Verſtigan, c. 8. 1 1d. ibid. p. 110. 1d. ibid. ** Hickeſiii 
Difertat, epiſt. p. 23. Verſtigan, c 9. ++ Verlligan, c. 9. | 
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By ſuch ſlow and inſenſible degrees are the moſt prevailing cuſtoms 
eſtabliſhed. | 

As the Anglo-Saxons ird valour and intrepidity above all 
other qualities, they were very anxious to diſcover whether their 


ſons would be poſſeſſed of them or not; and had various methods 
of putting their courage to the trial even in their infancy. The 


following is ſaid to have been one of the moſt common of thoſe 


modes of trial. Upon a certain day appointed for that purpoſe, 


the family and friends being aſſembled, the father placed his in- 
fant ſon on the ſlanting ſide of the roof of his houſe, and there 
left him. If the child began to cry, and appeared to be afraid of 
falling, the ſpectators were much dejected, and prognoſticated 
that he would be a coward ; but if he clung boldly to the thatch, 
and diſcovered no marks of fear, they were tranſported with joy, 
and pronounced that he would prove a fontberes, i. e. a brave 
warrior &. 
The Anglo-Saxons being a rude and fierce people, at their arri- 
val in Britain, and for ſeveral ages after, it 1s not to be imagined 


that they educated their children in a tender and delicate manner, 


of which they had no ideas, and which would have been very im- 
proper for the courſe of life for which they were deſigned. Like 
their anceſtors the ancient Germans, perſons even of the higheſt 
rank accuſtomed their children to encounter dangers, and to bear 


cold, hunger, pain, and labour, from their very infancy, that 
they might be fitted for hunting, which was to be their chief di- 


verſion, and war, which was to be their chief employment f. 
Letters were ſeldom thought of as any part of the education of 


the children of the greateſt families. When Alfred the Great, the 


fourth ſon of King Ethelwulf, was twelve years of age, neither 
he, nor any of his three elder brothers, could read one word of 
their native language; and it was by a kind of accident, rather 


* Howel's General Hiſtory, part 4. p. 335. F Tacit. de morib. German. 
e. 20. | 85 | 
than 


U 
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than any formed deſign, that theſe princes were atterwards taught 
to read; though much pains had been taken about their educa- 
tion, and they had been inſtructed with the greateſt care, in hunt- 
ing, riding, and all martial exerciſes *, It is alſo obſerved by 


Aſſerius, as one of the greateſt changes introduced by his heroc 


Alfred the Great, that his youngeſt ſon Ethelwerd, who was de- 
ſigned for the church, was taught to read before he was taught to 


hunt Þ. In a word, the Anglo-Saxon and Daniſh youth enjoyed 


much freedom, and were allowed to ſpend their time in rural 
{ports and martial exerciſes; which contributed not a little to in- 
creaſe their eng, agility, and courage, and fit them for the 
toils of war. 

The people of Germany and Scandinavia diſtinguiſhed the dif. 
ferent periods of their hiſtory by the different rites of ſepulture 
which prevailed in theſe periods. In the moſt ancient period they 
burnt their dead, which was therefore called burna olld, or the age 
of burning ; 1n the ſucceeding period they buried their dead with- 
out burning, and raiſed heaps of ſtones or earth over their bodies, 
which was therefore called hangs olld, or the age of hillocks TF. Tho' 
the end of the firſt, and commencement of the ſecond of theſe pe- 
riods, is not diſtinctly marked; yet it ſeems to have taken place 
before the arrival of the Saxons and Danes in Britain, who gene- 
rally, if not always, buried their dead without burning, and 
raiſed barrows over them, to perpetuate their memory. Thus 
when Tubba, a famous Daniſh chieftain, was flain in battle by 
the Engliſh, A. D. 878, his followers buried his body, and raiſed 
a prodigious mount of earth over it, which they called Hibbaſlo te,, 
or the place of Hubba ||, Though this mount is now ſwept away 
by the ſea, yet the place on the ftrand near Appledore in Devon- 
{1ire, where it once ſtood, is {till known by the nate of Whibble- 


* Aſſer. Vita Zlfredi, p. 8. Id. ibid. p. 13. + Bartholin. I. 1. 
e. 8, Brompton, col. 809. 
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ſow . When they depoſited the body on the ground, and began 


to cover it with earth, the whole company made the loudeſt anq 
moſt bitter lamentations f. It was ſo much the cuſtom of the 


Anglo-Saxons to lay the bodies of their dead on the ſurface of the 
ground, and cover them with ſtones and earth, that they did this 


even when they buried them in churches ; and the floors of ſome 
churches were fo much incumbered with theſe little mounts, that 
they became quit unfit for the celebration of divine ſervice, and 


were on that account abandoned 4. The inconveniencies of this an- 
cient practice were at length ſo ſenfibly felt, that ſeveral canons were 


made againſt burying any in churches, except prieſts, or ſaints, 
or ſuch as paid very well for that privilege; and obliging thoſe 
that were buried in them to be depoſited in graves of a proper 
depth under the pavement ||. The houſe in which a dead body 
lay before it was buried, was a ſcene of continued feaſting, ſing- 
ing, dancing, and all kinds of gambols and diverſions, which oc- 
caſioned no ſmall expence to the family of the deceaſed **. In ſome 
places of the north, they kept the dead unburied, till they had 


conſumed all the wealth which he had left behind him in theſe 
games and feaſtings ff. This cuſtom had prevailed in the times 


of Paganiſm, and was diſcouraged by the church; but it was too 
agreeable to their exceſſive fondneſs for feaſting and riot to be 
ſoon abandoned. The manner of preparing the body, and the fu- 
neral proceſſion of the famous Wilfred, Archbiſhop of York, who 
died at Oundle in Northamptonſhire A. D. 708, and was buried 
at Rippon, are thus deſcribed by his hiſtorian Eddius. Upon 


* a certain day, many abbots and clergy met thoſe who conducted 


/ 


the corpſe of the holy biſhop in a herſe, and earneſtly begged 5 


* that they might be allowed to waſh the ſacred body, and dreſs 


it honourably, according to its dignity ; and they obtained per- 


Dr Borlaſe's Cornwal, p. 221. t Brompton, ibid. + Wilkin, con- 
cilia, t. 1. p. 268. Johuſon's Canons, A. D 994. c. 9... || 19. ibid, ** Id. 
A. D. 957. c. 3. ++ Vita Zlfredi a Spelmanno, Append. 6. p. 208. 
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„ miſſion. Then one of the abbots, named Bacula, ſpreading 
« his ſurplice on the ground, the brethren depoſited the holy bo- 

dy upon it, waſhed it with their own hands, dreiled it in the 
“ pontifical habits; and then taking it up, carried it towards the 

appointed place, ſinging pſalms and hymns in the fear of God. 
« Having advanced a little, they again depoſited the corpſe, 
„ pitched a tent over it, bathed the ſacred body in pure water, 
“ dreſſed it in robes of fine linen, placed it in the herſe, and pro- 
* ceeded, ſinging pſalms, towards the monaſtery of Rippon. 
When they approached that monaſtery, the whole family of it 
came out to meet them, bearing the holy relics. Of all this nu- 
% merous company there was hardly one who abſtained from 
* tears; and all raiſing their voices, and joining in hymns and 
„ ſongs, they conducted the body into the church, which the 
* holy biſhop had built, and dedicated to St Peter, and there depo- 
„ fited it in the moſt ſolemn and honourable manner *.” 


The Anglo-Saxons and Danes being much engaged in war, cygoms in 
War. 


had many ſingular cuſtoms relating to it; of which it is not ne- 
ceſſary to make a complete collection. As ſoon as a war was re- 
folved upon, it was one of their firſt objects to diſcover what 
would be the event of it; not by comparing their own forces with 
thoſe of their enemies, but by attempting to diſcover the will of 
Heaven by various arts of divination. The only one of theſe arts 
which ſeems to have had the leaſt connection with any thing like 
reaſon, is that one which is thus deſcribed by Tacitus, as practi- 
ſed by their anceſtors the ancient Germans. It is their cuſtom, 
** when they engage in war with any neighbouring nation, to 
* procure a captive of that nation by ſome means or other; him 
they oblige to engage in fingle combat with one of their own. 
people, each armed after the manner of his country; and from 
the event of that combat, they draw a prefage of their future 


® Eddius in Vita Wilfredi, c. 63. 
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& victories or defeats .“ They were at no leſs pains to gain the 
favour, than to diſcover the will of Heaven; in order to which, 
while they were Pagans, they offered many facrifices to their gods, 
and ſometimes even human victims, before they embarked in 
their military expeditions T7. Their prieſts, bearing their idols, 
conſtantly attended their armies, exerciſed military diſcipline, and 
determined what were the molt fortunare ſeaſons for giving battle . 
After the converſion of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes to Chriſtiani- 
ty, they long retained theſe ancient cuſtoms, a little changed, and 
accommodated to their new religion. Before a crew of Chriſtian 
pirates ſet ſail on a plundering expedition, with the pious deſign 
of robbing and murdering all who fell in their way, they never 
neglected to take the ſacrament, to confeſs their ſins to a prieſt, 
and to perform the penances which he preſcribed, in hopes (ſays 
my author) that God would bleſs and proſper them in their de- 
ſigns ||. The Anglo-Saxon armies were always attended by a 
great number of eccleſiaſtics to pray for their ſucceſs, who con- 
ſtantly carried with them their moſt venerable relics, in order to 


ſecure the protection of thoſe ſaints to whom they had belong- 


ed **. | | | | 

Nor did theſe churchmen confine themſelves within their 
own province of prayer, but, like their Pagan predeceſſors, in- 
terfered very much with the conduct of the armies which they 


attended, by inflicting the cenſures of the church on thoſe who 


behaved improperly, and conferring military honours, par- 
ticularly knighthood, with the following ceremonies. ** "The per- 
* {on who was to be knighted; firſt confeſſed all his fins to the 
© bithop, abbot, monk, or prieſt, and performed all the acts of 
„ devotion, and other penances, which he injoined. He then 
% watched a whole night in a church, and next morning, be- 


* Tacit. de morib, German, c. 10. + Dudo St Quintin. de morib, Norman. I. 1. 
{ Tacit, de morib, German. c. 10. Saxo Gramat, I. 14, * Hiſtoria 
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“ fore he heard maſs, he ſolemnly offered his ſword upon the al- 
© tar, After the reading of the goſpel, the prieſt bleſſed the 
« ſword, took it from the altar, and, with his benediction, hung 
e it about the ſoldier's neck; who having communicated of the 
6 facred myſteries at the ſame maſs, was proclaimed a true and 
& Jawful knight *. | | 
When the Anglo-Sazons advanced to battle, they made a moſt 
horrid and tremendous noiſe, by ſinging, ſhouting, and clath- 
ing their arms; and to prevent their horſes being frightened at 
that noiſe, they had a cuſtom of making them deaf; which was 
at length condemned for its cruelty by the canons of the church F. 
The other military cuſtoms of the Anglo-Saxons which had any 
thing remarkable or ſingular in them, have been already mention- 
ed in our account of their military arts |. 
The Anglo-Saxon kings, queens, and nobles, lived in a kind of 
rude magnificence and ſtate, and were always ſurrounded with a 


croud of officers, retainers, and ſervants. * Edwin King of 


„Northumberland (ſays Bede) lived in ſo much ſplendor, that 
* he had not only ſtandards carried before him in time of war, 
but even in times of peace, when he travelled with his ordina- 
ry retinue through the provinces of his kingdom. Nay, when 
he was at home, and walked through the ſtreets of his capital, 
** he had always a ſtandard carried before him, of that kind 
„ which the Romans call Tya, and the Engliſh call Tu, |.” 


This kind of ſtandard was made of feathers of various colours, in 


the form of a globe, and fixed on the top of a pole. Canute the 
Great, who was the richeſt and moſt magnificent prince in Eu- 
rope of his time, never appeared in public, or made any journey, 
without a retinue of three thouſand meu, well mounted and com- 


® Ingulphi Hiſtoria, edit. a Hen. Savile, p., + Wilkin Concil. t. 1. 
p. 150. 4 Chap. 5. p- 408. — 420. Bedæ Hiſt. Eccleſ 1, 2. c. 16. 
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pletely armed *. Theſe numerous attendants were called the 
King's hov/ecarles, and formed a corps of body-guards, or houſe- 
hold troops, for the honour and ſafety of the prince's perſon. 

Chariots for travelling were not quite unknown in England in 
this period, though they ſeem to have been very rare, and only 
uſed by queens. Thus we are told by Eddius, in the life of Arch- 
biſhop Wilfred, that when the Queen of Northumberland travel- 
led in her chariot from place to place, the hung up in it a bag with 
the precious relics which ſhe had violently taken from that pre- 
late . 

It would be tedious, and unbecoming the via of hiſtory, to 
enumerate all the trifling peculiarities in the manners and cuſtoms 


of the Anglo-Saxons, which are mentioned by the author quoted 


below, to whom we mult refer ſuch of our readers as defire to be 
acquainted with theſe minutie f. | 

The two moſt ancient and original languages of Europe were 
the Celtic and Teutonic, or Gothic; from which two many other 
languages were derived; and particularly thoſe that were ſpoken 
by the ſdveral nations which inhabited Britain in this period ||, 
It hath been already proved, — that the language of the ancient 
Britons, when they were firſt invaded by the Romans, was a dia- 
let of the Celtic; — that the great body of that people retained 
this language through all the Roman times; — that they ſpoke it 
at the arrival of the Saxons, and tranſmitted it to their poſterity 
in Wales, by whom it is ſtill fpoken. The Caledonian nations 
in the north of Britain ſpoke alſo a dialect of the ſame very an- 
cient language; and as their poſterity in the highlands of Scot- 
land ſtill remain unmixed with any other people, they continue 
to ſpeak the language of their remote anceſtors, with little varia- 
tion. Venerable Bede indeed obſerves, that in his time the Bri- 


®* Sueno Agonis, p. 152. + Eddius Vita Wilfredi, c. 33. + Verſtigan's 
reſtitution of decayed intelligence, chap. 3. See Preface to Northern An- 
tiquities. 
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tons, Scots, and Picts, ſpoke three different languages; by which 
he probably means, that the languages of theſe nations were not 
exactly the ſame, but differed conſiderably from each other, as 
the Welſh and Erſe, the Enghih and Scotch, do at preſent *. It 
will not be neceſſary to take any further notice of the Celtic 
tongue, or the dialects of it which have ſo long been ſpoken in 


Wales, and in the highlands and iſlands of Scotland, either in 


this or the ſucceeding periods of this work; becauſe they have 


remained through MANY ages without any very material alte- 


rations. | 
The Gothic or Teutonic tongue was another of the moſt ancient 


and original languages of Europe; different dialects of which 
were ſpoken by all the nations of Germany and Scandinavia, and 
by all the numerous tribes which iſſued from theſe countries, in 
the fourth, fifth, and fixth centuries, and founded ſo many 
powerful ſtates, on the ruins of the Roman empire. The follow- 
ing table will give the reader a diſtinct view of the chief tongues, 
ancient and modern, which have deſcended from this venerable 
parent of languages; and for his further ſatisfation he will find, 
in the Appendix, N? 5. ſpecimens of theſe tongues; from which 
their affinity to each other, and to their common parent, will very 


plainly appear. 


See book 1. c. 7. p. 466, &, Bedæ Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 1. e. 1. 
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Reafons why The modern Italian, French, and Spaniſh languages, are not 


. inſerted in the above table among the deſcendents of the ancient 
Spaniſh lan- Gothic, though kingdoms were founded in Italy, France, and 
— Spain, by nations who ſpoke dialects of that language; becauſe 
in the above . . . . . . . | 
ſcheme. theſe nations, inſtead of extirpating the ancient inhabitants of 
theſe countries, who were far more numerous than themſelves, 
ſettled amongſt them, and mixed with them; and by that means 
loſt the greateſt part of their own ancient languages, and adopted 
thoſe of the nations which they had conquered. In all theſe three 
languages, indeed, there is a tincture of the Teutonic; but they 


See the preface to Northern Antiquities. 
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are chiefly derived from the Latin, and ſome other tongues, 
which had been ſpoken by the original inhabitants of theſe coun- 
tries, and by other nations which had occaſionally ſettled in 
them *. 

The Anglo-Saxon and Daniſh are the only deſcendents of the 
ancient Gothic, in the above table, with which we are here con- 
cerned; becauſe theſe languages were ſpoken by the Anglo-Saxons 


and Danes who inhabited England and the ſouth-eaſt parts of 
Scotland in this period. Nor will it be neceſſary to ſay much con- 


cerning the Daniſh; becauſe it did not long remain a diſtinct 
tongue in any part of England, but was blended with the Anglo- 
Saxon, and formed a particular dialect of that language . This 
Dano-Saxonic dialect was chiefly ſpoken in the kingdom of North- 
umberland, where the Danes abounded moſt; and it is ſometimes 
given as a reaſon, by our ancient hiſtorians, for the Danes land- 
ing ſo frequently in that country, — “ That there was a great mix- 
« ture of Danes among the inhabitants of it; and that their lan- 
*© guage had a great affinity with the Daniſh 2.“ That the An- 
glo-Saxon language was ſpoken in the ſouth-eaſt parts of Scot- 
land, through the whole of this period, is undeniable ||. When 
Edgar the Peaceable, King of England, yielded Lothian to Ken- 
neth II. King of Scotland, A. D. 975, it was on theſe expreſs con- 
ditions, — That the people of that country thould {till be called 
Englithmen, be governed by the Englith laws, and be allowed to 
ſpeak the Engliſh language . 

Many extravagant things have been advanced concerning the 
great antiquity and ſuperior excellency of tlie Anglo-Saxon tongue. 
According to ſome writers, it was the molt ancient and molt ex- 
cellent language in the world, ſpoken by the firit parents of man- 
kind in paradiſe; and from it they pretend to derive the names A 


15 Verſtigan. c. 7. Muratori, t. 2. p. 990. + Hickeſii Theſaur. t. 1. p. 88. 
&c. + J. Wallingford, edit. a Gale, p. 548. Camden's Remains, p. 21. 
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dam, Eve, Cain, Abel, and all the antediluvian patriarchs *. But 
leaving theſe extravagancies to their authors and admirers, it is 
fuſſicient to ſay, that the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon tongue is ſo 
ancient, that it is impoſſible to trace it to its origin; and that it 
was ſo excellent and copious, in the period we are now examining, 
as to enable thoſe who ſpoke it to expreſs all their ideas with ſuffi- 
cient force and perſpicuity . | 

It hath been alſo affirmed very nefitively, that the moſt ancient 
Anglo-Saxon tongue conſiſted almoſt entirely of words of one ſyl- 
lable J. But of this it is impoſſible to produce any proof, as the 
moſt ancient ſpecimens of that language which are now extant, 
do not remarkably abound in monoſyllables, but contain a com- 
petent number of words conſiſting of two, three, and four ſylla- 
bles [. It is indeed true, that the far greateſt part of our preſent 
Engliſh words of one ſyllable are of Saxon origin; and this is 
all that can be affirmed with truth in this particular, It may even 
be obſerved, that ſome words which conſiſt now only of one ſylla- 
ble confiſted anciently of two; —as King, which was in Saxon 


Cining, &c. 


Some learned men kave diſcovered, or imagined, a very re- 
markable affinity between the Greek and Anglo-Saxon, both in 
their radical words, and in their general ſtructure; and it muſt 
be confeſſed, that they have ſhown no little learning and ingenui- 
ty in tracing that athnity Kk. With this view, they have collect- 
ed a conſiderable number of words, which are names of the moſt 
neceflary and common things, and of a ſimilar ſound and ſenſe in 


both languages. This ſimilarity is indeed very great in ſome of 


theſe words; but in many others it ſeems to be fanciful, and far- 
fetched. With regard to their general formation and ſtructure, a 
great analogy hath been obſerved between theſe two languages, — 


* Verſtigan, c. 7. p. 149. .+ Camden's Remains, p. 25. t Id. ibid. 
} Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 1. &c. * Camden's Remains, p 32. 33. Caſaubon 


Diſſertat. de lingua Anglican, p. 236. Clarke on coins, p. 36. &c. : 
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in the termination of the infinitive of their verbs, — in the uſe of 
their articles and negatives, — in the manner of comparing their 
adjectives, and compounding their words, and in ſome other par- 
ticulars *, This affinity between theſe languages is ſuppoſed to 
have been occaſioned by the vicinity, relationſhip, and commer- 
cial intercourſe between the Goths and Greeks in very remote 
ages f. | 

It is not to be imagined, that the Anglo-Saxon language conti- 
nued in the ſame ſtate through the whole of this long period which 
we are now conſidering ; though it would be too laborious, or ra- 
ther impoſſible, to trace its gradual changes. No ſpecimens are 
now remaining of the language ſpoken by the Anglo-Saxons be- 


fore their converſion to Chriſtianity; of which therefore we can 


have no certain knowledge. To give our Engliſh readers ſome 
faint idea at leaſt of the language ſpoken by their remote anceſtors 
in different parts and at the concluſion of this period, it may not 
be improper to lay before them two copies of the Lord's prayer, 
which appear to be of different ages, and a charter of King Ha- 
rold, which muſt have been written in the laſt year of this pe- 
riod, with very literal tranſlations interlined. By an attentive in- 
ſpection of theſe ſpecimens, they will perceive the great difference 
that there is between the Anglo-Saxon and modern Engliſh; and 
at the fame time they will diſcover the great reſemblance, and 
gradual approaches, of the former of theſe languages to the latter. 
The Anglo-Saxon, in all theſe ſpecimens, and ſome others which 
are given in the Appendix, are printed in Roman, and not in Sa- 
xon letters, which would have rendered them quite unintelligible 
to the bulk of our readers. | 


Id. ibid. + Id. ibid. 
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dam, Eve, Cain, Abel, and all the antediluvian patriarchs *. But 


leaving theſe extra vagancies to their authors and admirers, it is 
fuſſicient to ſay, that the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon tongue is ſo 
ancient, that it is impoſſible to trace it to its origin; and that it 
was ſo excellent and copious, in the period we are now examining, 
as to enable thoſe who ſpoke it to expreſs all their ideas with ſuffi- 


cient force and perſpicuity . 


It hath been alſo affirmed very poſitively, that the moſt ancient 
Anglo-Saxon tongue conſiſted almoſt entirely of words of one ſyl- 
lable 1. But of this it is impoſſible to produce any proof, as the 
moſt ancient ſpecimens of that language which are now extant, 
do not remarkably abound in monoſyllables, but contain a com- 


petent number of words conſiſting of two, three, and four ſylla- 


bles [. It is indeed true, that the far greateſt part of our preſent 
Engliſh words of one ſyllable are of Saxon origin; and this is 
all that can be affirmed with truth in this particular. It may even 
be obſerved, that ſome words which conſiſt now only of one {ylla- 
ble conſiſted anciently of two; —as King, which was in Saxon 
Cining, &c. 

Some learned men have diſcovered, or imagined, a very re- 
markable affinity between the Greek and Anglo-Saxon, both in 
their radical words, and in their general ſtructure; and it muſt 
be confeſſed, that they have ſhown no little learning and ingenui- 
ty in tracing that affinity **, With this view, they have collect- 
ed a conſiderable number of words, which are names of the moſt 
neceflary and common things, and of a ſimilar ſound and ſenſe in 
both languages. This fimilarity is indeed very great in ſome of 
theſe words; but in many others it ſeems to be fanciful, and far- 
fetched. With regard to their general formation and ſtructure, a 
great analogy hath been obſerved between theſe two languages, — 


* Verſtigan, c. 7. p. 140. + Camden's Remains, p. 25. + 19. ibid. 
j Wilkin. Leges Saxon. p. 1. &c, ** Camden's Remains, p 32. 33. Cafaubon 
Diſſertat. de lingua Anglican. p. 236. Clarke on coins, p. 36. &c, 


in 
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in the termination of the infinitive of their verbs, — in the uſe of 
their articles and negatives, — in the manner of comparing their 
adjectives, and compounding their words, and in ſome other par- 
ticulars *, This affinity between theſe languages is ſuppoſed to 
have been occaſioned by the vicinity, relationſhip, and commer- 
cial intercourſe between the Goths and Greeks in very remote 
ages F. | | 
It is not to be imagined, that the Anglo-Saxon language conti- 
nued in the ſame ſtate through the whole of this long period which 
we are now conſidering ; though it would be too laborious, or ra- 
ther impoſſible, to trace its gradual changes. No ſpecimens are 
now remaining of the language ſpoken by the Anglo-Saxons be- 
fore their converſion to Chriſtianity; of which therefore we can 
have no certain knowledge. To give our Engliſh readers ſome 
faint idea at leaſt of the language ſpoken by their remote anceſtors 
in different parts and at the concluſion of this period, it may not 
be improper to lay before them two. copies of the Lord's prayer, 
which appear to be of different ages, and a charter of King Ha- 
rold, which muſt have been written in the laſt year of this pe- 
riod, with very literal tranſlations interkned. By an attentive in- 
ſpection of theſe ſpecimens, they will perceive the great difference 
that there is between the Anglo-Saxon and modern Engliſh; and 
at the ſame time they will diſcover the great reſemblance, and 
gradual approaches, of the former of theſe languages to the latter. 
The Anglo-Saxon, in all theſe ſpecimens, and ſome others which 


are given in the Appendix, are printed in Roman, and not in Sa- 
xon letters, which would have rendered them quite unintelligible 


to the bulk of our readers. 
* Id. ibid. + Id. ibid, 
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The moſt ancient copy of the Lord's prayer in Saxon, with a very lite- 
ral tranſlation. 


Urin Fader thic arth in heofnas, 
Our Father which art in heaven, 
1. Sic * gehalgud thin noma; 
Be hallowed thine name; 
2. To cymeth thin ryc ; 
To come thine kingdom; 
3. Sic thin willa ſue is in heofnas and in eortho ; 


Be thine will ſo is in heaven and in earth; 


4. Urin hlaf ofirwiſtlic + ſel] ] us to daig; 
Our loaf ſuperexcellent give us to day; 


5. And forgefe us ſcylda urna, ſue we forgefan ſcyldgum urum; 
And forgive us debts ours, ſo we forgiven debts of ours; 


6. And no inlead uſig in cuſtnung, 
And not lead us into temptation, 


7. Ah gefrig uſich from ifle. 


But free us each from evil. Amen. 
Though the above Saxon verſion of the Lord's prayer is evi- 


The ſyllable ge is here a mere expletive, and was prefixed by the Anglo- Saxons, as 
well as by the Greeks, to many of their words. 


+ Some veſtige of this word ſtill remains in the word biſhoprick, 
+ The great difference here is owing to the Saxon tranſlators having put a different 
fenſe on the original, : | 


The verb /z/an, or ſellan, changed its meaning even in the Saxon times, and ſigni- 
fied to /e//, though anciently it had ſignified to give, 


— 


dently 
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dently very ancient, and 1s ſaid to have been written by Eadfredi, 
Biſhop of Lindisfarne, about A. D. 700; yet we may obſerve, that 
there are not above three or four words in it that are altogether 
obſolete, and quite unintelligible to an Engliſh reader *, It may 
be proper alſo to take notice, that ſeveral words in the Saxon con- 
ſiſt of more ſyllables than the ſame words in modern Engliſh, and 
not ſo much as one of fewer; for ue is a different word from 
kingdom, which came in its place. 


A later copy of the Lord's prayer in Saxon, with a very literal tranſla- 
tion. | | 


Thu vre Fader the eart on heofinum, 
Thou our Father that art in heaven, 

1. Cum thin ric; 
Come thine kingdom; 


Si thin willa on eorthan ſwa ſwa on heofinum; 
Be thine will on earth ſo as in heaven; 


tI 


. Syle us to daeg urn daegthanlican hlaf; 
Give us to day our daily loaf; 


VI 


4. And forgif us ure gyltas, ſwa ſwa we forgifath tham the 
And forgive us our guilts, ſo as we forgive them that 


with us agyltath; 
againſt us are guilty; 


5. And ne led us on coſtnung ; 


And not lead us into temptation ; 


* Camden's Remains, p. 22. 
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5. Ac alys us from yfle. 
And redeem us from evil. 


Si it ſwo. 
Be it ſo. 


This laſt copy of the Lord's prayer, which is ſuppoſed to have 
been written about two centuries after the former, hath ſtill fewer 
obiolete words in it, and evidently approacheth nearer to modern 
Engliſh. 

The ſtate of the Anglo-Saxon language, in the very laſt year of 
the preſent period, may be diſcovered even by an Engliſh reader, 
by peruſing with attention the following ſhort charter of Harold 
our laſt Anglo-Saxon King, and comparing it with the interlined 
verſion, which is contrived to give its meaning in words as near 
as poſſible to the original, without any regard to elegance or pro- 


priety of expreſſion. 


Harold King greet Ailnoth and Tovid, and alle mine theines 
Harold King greets Ailnoth and Tovid, and all mine thanes 


on Somerſeten frendliche. And ic cyeth eou, that ic will that 
in Somerſet friendlily. And I kyth “ to you, that I will that 


Giſo Biſheop beo his ſaca + werth and his focna, ofer his lond 
Giſo Biſhop be his ſac worthy and his ſoc, over his land 


* This verb, 7 4yth, in Saxon cyethan, & to diſcover or make known,” is ſtill uſed in 
the following verſe of that verſion of the Pſalms of David which is appointed to be pag 
in the church of Scotland : 


Thou gracious to the gracious art, 
To upright men upright. 
Pure to the pure, froward thou kyth'ſt, 
- Unto the froward wight. Pal. xviii. 25. 26. 


+ Saca and ſecna, now commonly written /ac and ſoc, ſignify“ a privilege of holding 

* courts and judging cauſes,” called ſaca, within their own lands, called ſecna; and to 

be ſac and ſec worthy, was to have a right to this privilege. Hicleſſi Theſaur. p. 159. 
X | and 
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and ofer his mannen : and tolles werth *, and temes , and in- 


and over his men: and of toll worthy, and of ſlaves, and of 


fangenes | thefes, binnen burckh and butan : 
the trial of thieves, within burgh and without: ſo full and ſo 


forth ſwo he furmiſt was on Edward Kinges dage on alle thingan. 
forth as it firſt was in Edward King's day in all things. 


And ich bidde eou alle, that ge been him on fultumes, at thys 


And I bid you all, that ye be to him aſſiſting, his 


Criſtendome Godes yerichtten, for to ſetten and to driven, loc 
Chriſtian and God's rights, 


char him neth ſy, and heo eoures fultumes bithyrfe; ſwo ſwo ich 
there need be, and he your ſupport wanteth; ſo as I 


yetruthen to cou habbe, that we willan for mina luven, And ich 
confidence in you have, that ye will for mine love. And I will 


nille ye thefun that man, him æt anie thingan anye unlag 
not ye offend that man, or him in any thing any unlawful 


beodthe. God eu gehealde. 
deed do. God you hold. 


* Tylles werth was the privilege of holding a market, and exacting certain tolls or cu- 
ſloms from thoſe who frequented it. Ly Saxon Diction. in voc. 


+ Teme or team in Saxon, ſignified a progeny or family of children; and to be teams 
averth, ſignified to have the property of their ſlaves, and of the children and poſterity of 
theſe ſlaves. There are ſtill ſome veſtiges of this word in uſe; — as, a tcam of ducks; 
— and in Scotland, * a bearn=team,” a family of children, 


t Infangenes theſes, which is mol commonly written in one word, was a technical 
term in the Anglo-Saxon Jaw, denoting a privilege granted by the King to a biſhop or 
thane, to try a thief in his own court, who had been anged or catched within his own 
territories, * C,. in voc. 
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From theſe ſpecimens, the people of England will perceive with 
pleaſure, that the language which was ſpoken by their anceſtors 


above a thouſand years ago, was copious, expreſſive, and muſical; 


abounding very much in vowels, diphthongs, and polyſyllables, 
which are eſteemed the greateſt excellencies of language. They 
will obſerve alſo, with ſurpriſe, its great reſemblance in the ſub- 
{tance of it to modern Engliſh; and that the far greateſt part of 
the words of it are ſtill in uſe, though many of them are much 
changed in their ſpelling and meaning. The further gradual 
changes of this language will be traced, in their proper places, in 
the ſubſequent volumes of this work. 

A minute inveſtigation of the ſeveral parts of the dreſs of both 
ſexes, and of all the different ranks in ſociety, in the ſeveral Britiſh 


nations, in this period, would be tedious, and inconſiſtent with the 


nature and deſign of hiſtory; and therefore a general view of this 
ſubject is all that can be expected in this place. | 

In the firſt ſtages of ſociety, the modes and faſhions of dreſs are 
not very changeable. Arts are then in their infancy, and do not 
furniſh materials for fancy to work upon; and men being little 
accuſtomed to changes of any kind, are uncommonly tenacious of 
the faſhions, as well as of the other cuſtoms of their anceſtors, 
It is a ſufficient proof of this, that the very ancient and barbarous 
practice of body-painting was not quite unfaſhionable in the preſent 
period, as there was a neceſſity for making a law againſt it A. D. 
785 *. It appears alſo from the ſame law, that long after the introduc- 
tion of Chriſtianity, ſome Pagan modes of dreſs were ſtiil retained, 
that were much condemned by the church, but are not deſcribed. 

We know of no very remarkable change in the dreſs of the Scots 
and Picts in this period; among whom the arts were ſtill in a very 


imperfect ſtate. The poſterity of the ancient Britons of the ſouth, 


after their retreat into Wales, were not in better circumſtances in 


„ Wilkin, Concilia, t. 1. p. 150. 


this 
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this reſpect, being but very imperfectly and coarſely clothed. 


They are ſaid to have deſpiſed linen, and to have had their heads, 
feet, and legs uncovered, with nothing on their bodies but coarſe 
rough breeches, a kind of jacket next their ſkin, and a mantle or 
plaid over all, which ſerved them to ſleep in by night, and pro- 


tected them from the cold and rain by day, as the learned reader 


will ſee by the rhiming verſes below *. This, however, was only 
the dreſs of the common people of Wales in this period: for it 


plainly appears from the laws of that country, that the royal fa- 


mily, the officers of ſtate, and other perſons of high rank, were 
not ſtrangers to the ule of linen, and of {hoes and ſtockings. By 
theſe laws, all the officers of the houſehold were appointed to be 
clothed thrice every year, the King furniſhing the woollen, and 
the Queen the linen, cloth, for that purpoſe f. The ſeveral parts 
of the dreſs of the King and of the nobility are enumerated; a- 
mong which are ſhirts, ſtockings, ſhoes, and boots, with girdles 
or belts, at which their knives and daggers, with whetſtones for 


ſharpening them, were ſuſpended F. Though hoſe or ſtockings 


are mentioned in the ancient laws of Wales, we muſt not imagine 
that they were of the ſame kind, or manufactured in the ſamy 
manner, with thoſe which are now in uſe; for the ingenious and 
uſeful arts of knitting and weaving ſtockings were not invented 
till ſeveral centuries after the concluſion of this period. The ſtock- 
ings of thoſe times were only certain clumſy coverings for the legs 
and feet, made of linen or woollen cloth, and wrapped about them, 


His veſtium inſignia 77 Stant, ſedent, cubant, dormiunt, 

Sunt clames et camifia, . Pergant, pugnant, proſiliunt. 

Et criſpa femoralia Ig Hi ſine ſuper tunicis, 

Sub ventis et ſub pluvia, | Nudatis ſemper tibiis, 

Quamvis brumeſcat Borea. Vix aliter incederent 

Sub iſtis apparatibus TE Regi licet occurrerent. 

Spritis Iinthiaminibus, Ranulph H ig den, apud Cale. p. 187. 
+ Leges Wallicæ, p. 8. t Id. ibid. p. 273. 
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or faſtened on them in ſeveral different ways; ſome of which will 


be hereafter mentioned. 


The dreſs of the ancient Germans, as deſcribed by Tacitus, 
was very {imple and imperfect, conſiſting chiefly of a large mantle 
or plaid, which covered the whole body, and was faſtened on the 
right ſhoulder by a button or broach . Some of the moſt o- 


pulent amongſt them wore under their mantles a kind of tunic, 


not looſe and flowing like thoſe of the Parthians and Sarmatians, 
but exactly fitted to the ſhape of their bodies, and ornamented 
with patches of the ſkins of animals of different colours. The dreſs 
of the women did not differ much from that of the men, only their 
mantles were commonly made of linen, and their tunics had no 
ſleeves, and did not cover their boſoms f. The Anglo-Saxons, at 
their arrival in Britain, ſeem to have been dreſſed in the ſame man- 
ner with their anceſtors the ancient Germans. For Paulus Deaco- 


nus, in his hiſtory of the Longobards, gives the following ſhort 


deſcription of their dreſs, (which he ſays was the ſame with that 
of the Anglo-Saxons), taken from a hiſtorical painting of the ſixth 
century, which he had ſeen in the palace of Theodelinda, Queen 


of the Longobards, in Italy. ** In the ſame place, Queen Theode- 
% linda built a palace, in which ſhe cauſed ſome of the exploits of 


the Longobards to be painted. From this ancient painting, we 
e ſee how the Longobards dreſſed their hair in thoſe times, and al- 
„ ſo what kind of garments they wore. Their garments, which 
*© were the ſame with thoſe of the Anglo-Saxons, were looſe and 


flowing, and chiefly made of linen, adorned with broad bor- 


ders, woven or embroidered with various colours |.” As this 
deſcription was taken from a painting, it probably reſpects only 
the upper garment or mantle; and as this painting was in the pa- 
lace of a Queen, many female figures were probably introduced 
into it; which might be the reaſon that many of theſe mantles 


® Tacit. de morib. German. c. 17. + Id. ibid. + Paul. Deacon. de 


geſtis Longobard, 1. 4. c. 23. 
| appeared 
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appeared to be of linen. For it is hardly poſſible, that all the gar- 
ments of the men among the Longobards and Anglo-Saxons, e- 
ſpecially the upper ones, could be made of linen, at a time when 
that kind of cloth was ſo ſcarce. Such garments too would have 
been very uncomfortable and inconvenient to nations that were 
ſo much expoſed to ſtorms, and engaged in military expeditions, 

To gratify more fully the curioſity of the people of England in More nar. 
this particular, it may not be improper to collect a more complete — 
account of the ſeveral parts of the dreſs of their anceſtors, and of 
the arts with which they uſed to adorn their perſons. 

All the nations which iſſued from Germany and Scandinavia Fondneſs for 
in the middle ages, and particularly the Anglo-Saxons and Danes, — 
who ſettled in England, long retained their fondneſs for bathing 

in warm water, which they had derived from their anceſtors the 
ancient Germans *, In the Anglo-Saxon laws, the warm bath is 
always conſidered as one of the neceſſaries of life; and no leſs in- 
diſpenſable than meat, drink, or clothing 7. One of the moſt 
common penances injoined by the canons of the church in thoſe 
times, to thoſe who had been guilty of great ſins, was, to abſtain 
for a certain time from the warm bath themſelves, and to give 
meat, drink, cloaths, firing, bath, and bed, to a certain number 
of poor people {. On the other hand, they had a very great aver- 
ſion to bathing in cold water; which was alſo injoined as a pe- 
nance. To bathe at leaſt every Saturday was the conſtant practice 
of all who had any regard to perſonal propriety, and wiſhed to re- 
commend themſelves to the favour of the ladies ||. 

The Anglo-Saxons and Danes conſidered fine hair as one of the The Anglo- 
greateſt beauties and ornaments of their perſons, and were at no 2x00 _ 
little pains in dreſſing it to advantage **, Young ladies before long hair. 


marriage wore their hair uncovered, and untied, flowing in ring- 


* Tacit, de morib, German, c. 22. + Johnſon's Canons, A. D. 963. 
c. 68. 69. 4 Id. ibid. I Weltichindus, I. 1. Cluver. I. 1. c. 16. p. 106. 
J. Wallingford, apud Gale, t. 1. p. 547. . | 
lets 
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lets over their ſhoulders; but as ſoon as they were married, they 
cut it ſhorter, tied it up, and put on a head-dreſs of ſome kind or 
other, according to the prevailing faſhion *. To have the hair 
entirely cut off, was fo great a diſgrace, that it was one of the 


greateſt puniſhments inflicted on thoſe women who were guilty of 


adultery T. The Danith ſoldiers who were quartered upon the 
Engliſh, in the reigns of Edgar the Peaceable, and of Ethelred the 
Unready, were the beaus of thoſe times, and were particularly 
attentive to the dreiting of their hair; which they combed at leaſt 
once every day, and thereby captivated the affections of the Eng- 
liſh ladies 1. The clergy, both ſecular and regular, were obliged 
to ſhave the crowns of their heads, and keep their hair ſhort, 
which diſtinguithed them from the laity; and ſeveral canons were 
made againſt their concealing their tonſure, or allowing their hair 
to grow long ||. The ſhape of this clerical tonſure was the ſub- 
ject of long and violent debates between the Englith clergy on the 
one hand, and thoſe of the Scots and Picts on the other; that of 
the former being circular, and that of the latter only ſemicircu— 
lar **, It appears very plainly, that long flowing hair was uni- 


verſally eſteemed a great ornament”; and the tonſure of the clergy 


was conſidered as an act of mortification and ſelf-denial, to which 
many of them ſubmitted with reluctance, and endeavoured to 
conceal as much as poſſible. Some of them who affected the re- 
putation of ſuperior ſanctity, inveighed with great bitterneſs a- 
gainſt the long hair of the laity; and laboured earneſtly to per- 
ſuade them to cut it ſhort, in imitation-of the clergy. Thus 
the famous St Wulſtan, Biſhop of Worceſter, who flouriſhed in 
the laſt part of this period, is ſaid to have declaimed with great 
vehemence againſt luxury of all kinds, but chiefly againſt long 
hair, as moſt criminal, and moſt univerſal. The Englith 


* Du Cange Gloſſ. voc. Capelli. + Tacit. de morib. German. c. 19. 
+ J. Wallingford, apud Gale, p. 547. { Johnſon's Canons, A. D. 960. c. 47. 
4 Bed. Hiſt. Eccleſ, I. 5. c. 21. | 
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* (ſays William of Malmſbury, in his life of St Wulſtan) were 


very vicious in their manners, and plunged in luxury, through 
« the long peace which they had enjoyed in the reign of Edward 
„the Confeſſor. The holy prelate Wulitan reproved the wicked 


"I all ranks with great boldneſs; but he rebuked thoſe with 
„the greateſt ſeverity who were proud of their long hair. When 


any of thoſe vain people bowed their heads before him to re- 
„ ceive his bleſſing, before he gave it, he cut a lock of their hair 
«© with a little ſharp knife, which he carried about him for that 
«« purpoſe, and commanded them, by way of penance tor their 
„ fins, to cut all the reſt of their hair in the ſame manner. If 


* any of them refuſed to comply with this command, he denoun- 


e ced the moſt dreadful judgements upon them, reproached them 


* for their effeminacy, and foretold, that as they imitated women 
in the length of their hair, they would imitate them in their 
„ cowardice when their country was invaded ; which was accom- 
** pliſhed at the landing of the Normans *.“ In times of peace, 
the Anglo-Saxons and Danes covered their heads with a bonnet, 
exactly of the ſame ſhape with that which is ſtill uſed by the com- 
mon country-people in Scotland; in times of war, they covered 
them with their helmets f. 

Some of the ancient German nations allowed their beards to 
grow till they had killed an enemy in battle; while others ſha- 
ved them all except their upper lips T. The Anglo-Saxons, at 
their arrival in Britain, and for a conſiderable time after, moſt 


probably followed the former of theſe faſhions, as well as their 


near neighbours the Longobards, to whom in all things they bore a 
very great reſemblance jj. After the introduction of Chrittianity, 
their clergy were obliged to ſhave their beards, in obedience to the 


* Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 254. + Sce the plates of the famous tapeſtry of 
Bayeux, Memoires de literature, t. 12. = {| Tacit. de morib. German, c. 31. 
Diod. Sicul. I. 5. c. 28. Paul. Diacon, I. 1. c. 9. 
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laws, and in imitation of the practice of all the weſtern churches * 
This diſtinction between the clergy and the laity ſubſiſted for ſome 
time; and a writer of the ſeventh century complains, that the 
manners of the clergy were ſo corrupted, that they could not be 


diſtinguiſhed from the laity by their actions, but only by their 
want of beards T. By degrees, the Englith laity began to imi- 
tate the clergy fo far as to ſhave all their beards except their upper 
lips, on each of which they left a lock of hair; by which they were 


diſtinguiſhed from the French and Normans, who ſhaved their 
whole beards. The Englith ſpies who had been ſent by King 
Harold to diſcover the ſtrength and fituation of the army of Wil- 
liam Duke of Normandy, having been taken priſoners, were con- 
ducted through the whole army, and defired to take a full 
view of every thing ; after which they were ſumptuoully en- 
tertained, and courteouſly diſmiſſed. ** At their return, (ſays 
© Malmſbury), being aſked by Harold, what they had ſeen ? they 
* broke out into high encomiums on the magnificence, confi- 
„ dence, and courteſy, of the Duke; and ſeriouſly added, that 
his whole army ſeemed to them to be compoſed of prieſts, as all 
„ their beards, and even their upper lips, were ſhaved. For the 
“ Engliſh at that time generally ſhaved their beards; but allow- 
ed the hair of their upper lips to grow to its full length. The 
King ſmiled at their ignorance and ſimplicity; well knowing, 


that thoſe whom they believed to be prieſts were brave war- 
<.-rjors .“ | 
The Anglo-Saxons, in this period, were far from being ſtran- 
gers to the uſe of linen; for of this all perſons of any conſidera- 
tion amongſt them wore ſhirts next their bodies. Theſe were e- 
ſteemed ſo pleaſant, and ſo neceſſary, that wearing a woollen ſhirt 
is reckoned among thoſe things which conſtituted deep ſatisfaction. 


or penance for very great ſins ||. In that particular deſcription of 


* Muratori t. 2. p. 300, + Id. ibid, t W. Malmſ. l. 3. John- 
fon's Canons, A, D, 962, can. 64. | 
| the 
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the French dreſs, (which was the ſame with the Engliſh), in 
the ninth century, given by Eginhart, the hiſtorian of Charle- 


magne, a ſhirt of linen next the body is mentioned as an eſſential 


art | 
Y Above their {hirts they wore a tunic or veſt fitted to the ſhape 
of their bodies, and reaching to the middle of their thighs, ſome- 
times with ſleeves, and ſometimes without them. Kings, princes, 
and great men, had their veſts made of filk, or at leaſt with bor- 
ders of filk, embroidered with various figures 7. The tunics 
% ( ſays Alcuinus) of ſoldiers are commonly made of linen, and 


exactly fitted to the ſhape of their bodies, that they may be 
% expedite in pointing their ſpears, holding their ſhields, and 


ce brandiſhing their ſwords 4.“ 

The Anglo-Saxons wore breeches, either of linen or woollen 
cloth, reaching to the knee, and ſometimes conſiderably below it, 
very much reſembling the trouſers worn by our ſailors ||. About 
their bodies, above their tunics, they wore belts or girdles, in 
which their ſwords were ſtuck almoſt perpendicular **. Theſe 
belts were ſometimes embroidered, and adorned with precious 
ſtones FF. | -Þ : 

The common people among the Anglo-Saxons for the moſt part 
had no ſtockings, nor any other covering on their legs; and even 
the clergy celebrated maſs with their legs naked, till the follow- 
ing law was made againſt that practice in the covncil of Chal- 
chuythe, A. D. 785. Let no miniſter of the altar preſume to 
© approach it to celebrate maſs with naked legs, leſt his filthineſs 
* appear, and God be offended ff.” But perſons of condition 
covered their legs with a kind of ſtockings made of linen or wool- 
len cloth, which were ſometimes faſtened on, and made to fit the 


* Fginhart, Vita Caroli Magni, c. 23. + Id ibid. + Alcuini lib. de 
offic. divin. See the plates of the tapeſtry of Bayeux, Mon faugon mo- 
numens de monarchie Francoiſe, t. 1. * Id. ibid. IT W. Maimf. 
L 4. . 6. ++ Wilkin. Concil. t. 1. p. 147. | 
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ſhape, by being wrapped about with bandages, which made ma- 
ny turns round the leg, from the foot to the knee . Theſe ban- 
dages are very viſible on the legs of Edward the Confeſſor, Guido 


Count of Ponthieu, and a few other great perſonages, in the fa- 


mous tapeſtry of Bayeux, which is one of the moſt curious monu- 
ments of thoſe times now remaining. 

Though many of the figures in this tapeſtry are without ſtock- 
ings, none of them are without ſhoes ; which makes it probable, 
that ſhoes (as they are more neceſſary.) were more generally uſed, 
than ſtockings, in this period. Many of our readers will be ſur— 
priſed to hear, that the greateſt princes of Europe, in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, wore wooden ſhoes, which are now eſteemed 
the marks of the moſt deplorable indigence and miſery, Thoſe 
of a great King are thus deſcribed by one who had ſeen them, 
© The ſhoes which covered each of his feet are {till remaining: 
& their ſoles are of wood, and the upper part of leather, tied with 


„ thongs. They were ſo nicely fitted to the ſhape of the feet, that 


* you might diſcern the order of the toes, rerminating in a point 


dat the great toe; ſo that the ſhoe of the right foot could not 


be put upon the left foot, nor that of the left on the right +.” 

The ſagum or mantle was the principal garment of the ancient 
Germans, and of all the nations deſcended from them ; particu- 
larly of the Franks and Anglo-Saxons F. This garment is thus 
deſcribed by a cotemporary writer: Their uppermoſt garment | 
„ was a mantle of white or blue cloth, ſquare, and lined, and fo 
formed, that wen it was put on their ſhoulders, it reached to 
„their feet, before and behind; but hardly reached to their knees 
on the two fides ||.” Theſe mantles were faſtened on the right 
{houlder by a button; and were of great uſe to ſoldiers in military 
expeditions, protecting them from the inclemency of the weather, 


* Lindenbrogii GloiT. P. 1469, + Eginhart. a Shminckio edit, P. 111. 
2 Tacit. de morib. German. c. 17. | Lindeubrogii Gloſſ. in voc. Sagum. 
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and keeping them warm both. in the night and day. It was on 


this account that Charlemagne prohibited the uſe of ſhort cloaks, 


which began to come into faſhion in his time. Of what uſe 
„ (ſaid that wiſe prince) are theſe trifling little cloaks? When 
e are in bed, they do not cover us; when we are on horſe- 
* back, they do not protect us from the wind and rain; and 
+ when we retire to eaſe nature, they do not ſecure our legs from 
the cold and froſt *,” The mantles uſed by Kings at their co- 
ronations, and on other great ſolemnities, were of purple cloth or 
filk, embroidered with gold. © I give (ſaid Witlaf King of Mer- 
cia, in his charter to the abbey of Croiland) to the ſecretary 
of the ſaid abbey, my purple mantle, which 1 wore at my co- 
** ronation, to be made into a cope to be uſed by thoſe who mi- 
* 'niſter at the holy altar; and alſo my golden vail, embroidered 


© with the hiſtory of the ſiege of Troy, to be hung up in the 
church on my anniverſary .“ The mantles of Princeſſes and 


ladies of diſtinction were made of {ilk or fine linen. 
There was little difference between the dreſſes of the two ſexes 
among the ancient Germans; only the women made more uſe of 
linen than the men, the ſleeves of their tunics were ſhorter, reach- 
ing no further than to their elbows; and their boſoms were un- 
covered when they had not on their mantles . The dreiles of the 
two ſexes amon g the Anglo-Saxons ſeem to have differed in ſome 
other particulars. The tunics of the ladies reached to their an- 
cles; — their mantles were faſtened before, and not on the right 
ſhoulder, with a button; they had openings on each ſide for the 
arms, and they flowed down to the ground on all ſides. Theſe cir- 


cumſtances appear very plainly by an attentive inſpection of the 


female figures in the famous t 


Perſons. of rank and wealth, of both ſexes, among the Danes: 


Id. ibid. ＋ Ingulph. Hiſt. Croil. p. 488. 4 Tacit. de morib. Ger- 
man. c. 17. i Memoires de I academie des inſeript ons, t. 12. p. 381. 442. 
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and Anglo-Saxons, ſeem to have been very fond of ornaments of 
gold; as gold chains and bracelets. Gold chains were worn by 


all officers of diſtinction, both civil and military, as badges of 
their offices; and theſe chains were given them by their ſovereigns; 
who, on this account, are ſometimes called the givers of go 
chains, in the poems of thoſe times . The famous preſent made 
by Earl Godwin to King Hardicanute hath. been already men- 
tioned; and ſufficiently ſhews, that bracelets of gold on each arm 


were ornaments worn by warriors, as well as by ladies, in this 
period F. The Danes in particular were ſo great admirers of theſe 


ornaments, that they eſteemed no oaths ſo ſacred and mviolable 
as thoſe that were ſworn on bracelers of gold . In a word, we 
have the direct teſtimony of a cotemporary writer, that, at the 
concluſion of this period, the Engliſh were admired by other na- 


tions, and even by the French, for the richneſs and elegance of 


their dreſs. The French and Norman nobility admired the 
fine perſons, the flowing hair, and the beautiful dreſſes, of the 
** Engliſh nobles. For the Engliſh women excel all others in 
** needle-work, and embroidering with gold; and their male art- 
* 1ſts are alſo excellent. Beſides this, ſuch Germans as are moſt 
“ {ſkilful in the ſeveral arts reſide in England; and their mer- 
** chants, who viſit many diſtant regions with their ſhips, bring 
* home from other countries the moſt curious works of art of every 
„ kind |.” 
Furs of various kinds were much uſed by perſons of both ſexes, 
and of all conditions, in lining their tunics and mantles, eſpe- 
ctilly in the winter-ſeaſon. Of this many proofs might be pro- 
duced; but the following thort anecdote from the life of Wulitan 
Biſhop of Worceſter will be ſufficient. The holy biſhop is thus 
celebrated by his biographer for the modeſty and humility of his 


® Chron. Saxon. p. 112. + See p. 97. of this volume. | + Aſſer. Vita 
Alfredi, p. 8. Ethelwerdi Chron. I. 4. c. 3. | Geſta Guillielmi Ducis apud 


drels : 
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dreſs. * He avoided all appearances of pride and oſtentation in 


« his dreſs: for though he was very rich, he never made uſe of 
& any finer furs than thoſe of lambs ſkins in lining his garments. 
& For this he was blamed one day in converſation by one of his 
ce brethren, Jeffrey Biſhop of Conſtans; who aſked him, Why he 
„ uſed only the furs of lambs in his garments, when he might 
and ought to ule thoſe of ſables, beavers, and foxes ? To which 
he returned this facetious anſwer : It is very proper for you and. 
© other politicians, who are ſkilled in all the tricks and artifices 
&* of the world, to wear the ſpoils of thoſe cunning animals; but 
% as I am a plain and artleſs man, I am very well contented with 
* the ſkins of lambs. The other {till inſiſting, That if he would 
not uſe thoſe finer furs, he might at leaſt uſe the furs of cats. 
“ Believe me, replied Wulſtan, my dear brother, the Lamb of 
** God is much oftener ſung in the church than the cat of God. 
_* This witty anſwer threw the whole company into a violent fit of 
„laughter, and put Biſhop Jeffrey to filence &.“ Tuis anecdote, 
beſides the purpoſe for which it is introduced, may ſerve as a ſpe- 
cimen of the wit of thoſe times. 

It is not neceſſary to ſpend much time in deſcribing the diet of 
the ſeveral nations of Britain in this period, For theſe nations 
were not unpractiſed in the arts of hunting, hawking, fiſhing, 
paſturage, and agriculture; and conſequently were not unprovided 
with the various kinds of meats and drinks which are procured by 
theſe arts. | 

The people of Wales, in this period, and even for ſome ages 
after, were very abſtemious in their diet. They remain faſting 
from morning to night, being employed through the whole 
day in managing their affairs; and in the evening they take a 
moderate ſupper. If by any means they are diſappointed of a 
** ſupper, or get only a very flight one, they wait with patience 
till rhe ſucceeding evening, without taking any food. In the 


* Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 259. 5 
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evening, when all the family and ſtrangers are aſſembled, tliey 
make ready proviſions according to the number of the gueils, 
and the abilities of the family; and in doing this they Itudy 


only to ſatisfy the demands of nature, and not to provoke an 


** appetite, by the arts of cookery, by ſauces, and a variety of 


% diſhes. When the ſupper is ready, a baſket with vegetables is 


* ſet before every three perſons, and not before every two, as in 


other countries, —a large diſh, with meat of various kinds, 
and ſometimes a meſs of broth or pottage. Their bread is thin 
** and broad cakes, which are baked from day to day, They 

* make no uſe of tables, table-cloths, or napkins. When ſtran- 
gers are at ſupper, the maſter and miſtreſs of the houſe always 
5 ſerve them in perſon, and never taſte any thing till their gueſts 
* have finiſhed their repaſt; that if there be any deficiency of 
5 proviſions, it may fall to their own ſhare *.“ This account is 
given by a Welſhman, who was perfectly well acquainted with the 
manners and cuſtoms of his countrymen. Ir is highly probable, 


that the common people among the Scots and Pits, who were 


alſo deſcended from the ancient Britons, lived in the ſame manner 
in this period. It is proper, however, to take notice, that the 


people of rank and fortune, and particularly the princes of all theſe 


nations, lived in a more plentiful, and leſs fimple manner. The 
chief cooks of the King and Queen were perſons of conſiderable 


dignity in the courts of the Kings of Wales, and made ule of pep- 


per, and other ſpiceries, in ſeaſoning the diſhes for the royal ta- 


ble, which appear to have been numerous f. Two tables were 


daily covered in the King's hall: at the firſt of which the King 


preſided, and ten of the principal officers of the court were ad- 


mitted to it: the ſecond table was in the lower part of the hall, 


near the door, at which the maſter of the houſehold, with three o- 
ther principal officers, had their ſeats. At this ſecond table were 


#* Girad. Cambrenſ. deſcriptio Cambriz, c. 10. F Leges Wallicz, p. 48. 55. 
| ſeveral] 
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ſeveral empty places, for the reception of ſuch as were re degraded 


from the King's table for their miſbehaviour *. 

The ordinary drink of the common people in Scotland and Wales 
was water or milk ; but perſons of rank and fortune had a variety 
of fermented and intoxicating liquors, which they uſed with great 
freedom, and too often to ev--{s, Mead was ſtill one of their fa- 
vourite liquors, and bore a high price; for a caſk of mead, by 
the laws of Wales, was valued at 120 pence, equal in quantity of 
ſilver to thirty {ſhillings of our preſent money, and in efficacy to 
fifteen pounds T. The dimenſions of the caſk is thus deſcribed 
by theſe laws: The meaſure of a caſk of mead muſt be nine 
% palms in height, and ſo capacious as to ſerve the King, accom- 


* panied by one of his counſellors, for a bathing-tub F.” By an- 


other law its diameter is fixed at eighteen palms. To provide the 
materials for making this liquor, every farmer, either of the King 
or of the nobility, was obliged to pay a part of his rent in ho- 


ney [. They had alſo two kinds of ale, called common ale, and 


fpiced ale; and their value was thus aſcertained by law : © If a 
„farmer hath no mead, he ſhall pay two caſks of ſpiced ale, or 
© four caſks of common ale, for one caſk of mead *. By this 
law, a caſk of ſpiced ale, nine palms in height, and eighteen 
palms in diameter, was valued at a ſum of money equal in efficacy 
to ſeven pounds ten ſhillings of our preſent money; and a caſk of 
common ale, of the ſame dimenſions, at a ſum equal to three 
pounds fifteen ſhillings. This is a ſufficient proof, that even com- 
mon ale in this period was an article of luxury among the Welſh, 
which could only be obtained by the great and opulent. Wine 
ſeems to have been quite unknown even to the Kings of Wales in 
this period, as it is not ſo much as once mentioned in their laws; 
though Giraldus Cambrenſis, who flouriſhed about a century af- 


Id. ibid. p. 13. 14. 15. + Leges Wallicæ, p. 178. + Id. ibid. 
Id. p. 174. Id. ibid. 
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ter the conqueſt, acquaints us, that there was a vineyard, in his 


time, at Maenarper, near Pembroke, in South Wales *, 


The Anglo-Saxons and Danes were very far from being ſo ab- 
ſtemious in their diet as the poſterity of the ancient Britons ; but 
rather verged towards the other extreme. For inſtead of content= 
ing themſelves with one moderate meal a-day, they commonly took 
four full ones. Some of our monkith hiſtorians, who flouriſhed 
after the conqueſt, ſpeak with high reliſh of the good living at 
court in the Saxon and Daniſh times. The Kings (as it is ſaid) 
* were then fo generous and bountiful, that they commanded 
four royal banquets to be ſerved up every day to all their cour- 
tiers; chuſing rather to have much ſuperfluity at their tables, 
than the leaſt appearance of deficiency. But, alas! it is be- 
come the cuſtom at court in our times to have only one enter- 
© tainment a-day ; out of politeneſs, as it is pretended, but in 
« reality out of ſordid parſimony .“ The Anglo-Saxons and 
Danes, like their anceſtors the ancient Germans, delighted much 
in feaſting Z. Their nobles ſpent the greateſt part of their revenues 
in making proviſion for the abundant and frequent feaſts with 
which they regaled their friends and followers ||. Their Kings 
entertained all the great men of the kingdom for ſeveral days at 
each of the three feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide, 
in the moſt ſumptuous manner, and at a great expence **, In a 
word, no meeting of any kind was held, and no buſineſs of im- 
portance was tranſacted, without a feaſt. Theſe feaſts were more 
remarkable for their abundance than for their elegance; and ſome ' 
kinds of proviſions were then uſed which would not now be touch- 
ed, but in the greateſt extremities of famine. The Daniſh inha- 
bitants of Northumberland, in particular, were fond of horle- 


fleſh, which they devoured in great quantities FF, 


® Girald. Cambrenſ. Itinerarium Cambriz, 1. 1. c. 12. + Hen. Hunt. 1. 6. 


1 Tacit. de morib. German, c. 14. 15. W Malmſ. I. 3. p. 58. 
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The cookery of the Engliſh in this period, we may preſume, 
was not very exquiſite, It ſeems to have conſiſted chiefly, if not 
wholly, in the three operations of roaſting, broiling, and boiling, 
The ancient Germans, and all the nations deſcended from them, 
delighted much 1n great joints of roaſted meat; a taſte which uni- 
verſally prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons of this period, and ſtill 
prevails among the moſt robuſt and manly of their poſterity *. 
' Salted meats of all kinds were much uſed in thoſe times at the ta- 
bles of the great, and even at royal entertainments f. 

As the Anglo-Saxons and Danes were at leaſt as much addict- 
ed to intemperance in drinking as in eating, they were at much 
pains in providing plenty and variety of liquors for their enter- 
tainments. The liquors provided for a royal banquet, in the reign 
of Edward the Confeſſor, were wine, mead, ale, pigment, morat, 
and cyder 4. If wine was made in England in this period, it was 
only in ſmall quantities; and therefore the greateſt part of what 
was uſed was certainly imported. Though Britain (ſays an an- 
&* cient hiſtorian) abounds in ſo many things, it produceth but 
little wine, that thoſe who deſire to- purchaſe her commodities 
* may have ſomething to give in exchange for them ||.” Wine, 
therefore, we may conclude, was both ſcarce and dear in Britain 
in this period, when trade was in its infancy. Mead was alſo 
one of the luxuries of life, and could only be procured by perſons 
of conſiderable opulence. Ale was the favourite liquor of the 
Anglo-Saxons and Danes, as it had been of their anceſtors the an- 
cient Germans ff. Before their converſion to Chriſtianity, they 
believed that drinking large and frequent draughts of ale was one 
of the chief felicities which thoſe heroes enjoyed who were admit- 


ted into the hall of Odin tþ : A ſufficient proof of the high reliſh 


Athenæii deipnoſoph. I. 4. c. 12. Eginhart. a Schminkio edit. p. 113. 
+ Hen. Hunt. 1. 6. p. 210. t Id. ibid. | | Id. ibid. I. 1. p. 171. 
Tf Tacit. de morib. German. c. 23. tt Bartholin. de cauſis contempiz apud 
Danos mortis, I. 2. c. 12. p. 541. 558. | 
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which theſe nations had for that liquor. This reliſh they retained 
to the end of this period; and it 1s ſtill retained by many of their 
poſterity. Pigment (in Latin pigmentum) was one of the richeſt 
and moſt delicious liquors known in thoſe times; and ſo greatly 
admired, both in England and on the continent, that it was com- 
monly called nectar. It is thus deſcribed by an ancient author: 
— Pigment is a ſweet and odoriferous liquor, made of honey, 
* wine, and ſpiceries of various kinds *,” Morat was alſo eſteem- 
ed a dehcacy, and was only found at the tables of the great, It 
was made of honey, diluted with the juice of mulberries T. Cy- 
der is ſo well known, that it need not be deſcribed. Some other 
liquors are occaſionally mentioned in the monuments of this pe- 
riod; but it is not neceſſary to make this enumeration more com- 


plete }. 


Among the ancient Germans every gueſt had a ſeparate ſear, 
and a little table by himſelf; but their poſterity the Anglo-Saxons 
and Danes of this period were ſeated on long benches, at large 
{ſquare tables |. This appears from many paſſages in their hiſto- 
ry, and from the figure of the table at which Harold and his 
friends are repreſented dining in the tapeſtry of Bayeux **, The 


gueſts were not permitted to take their places on theſe benches ac- 


cording to their own fancies, but according to an arrangement 
that was exactly ſettled, and ſtrictly obſerved. By the court-laws 
of King Canute, the officers of his houſehold, and all the nobility 
who dined at court, are commanded to. take their places at table 
according to their rank, and thoſe of the ſame rank according to 
their ſeniority in office; and if any one preſumed to take too high 


a place, he was degraded to the loweſt, and all the company were 


permitted to pelt him with bones, without being thought guilty of 


* Joan. de Janua. Catholicum Parvum apud Du Cange, t. 3. Þ; 371. Du 
Cange Gloſſ. in voc. Moratum. + Anglia. Sacra, t. 2. p. 98. Tacit. de 
morib, German. c. 22, * Montſaugon monumens de la monarchie Frangoiſe, 


t. 1. plate 35. p. 372. 
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any rudeneſs, or liable to any challenge *. By the laws of Wales, 
which were probably copied in this particular from ſome Anglo- 


Saxon laws that are now loſt, the places of all the great officers 


who were admitted to the royal table are aſcertained with the moſt 
minute exactneſs f. 

As perſons of rank and fortune among the Anglo-Saxons and 

Danes never enaged in buſineſs, and could not amuſe themſelves 


with reading, they neceſſarily ſpent much of their time in diverſions. 


Theſe were of three kinds, viz, — martial exerciſes, - the ſports of 


the field, —and domeſtic amuſements. 
War being the chief employment and great delight of the An- 


glo-Saxon Thanes, and their retainers, many of the diverſions of 


their youth, and even of their riper years, were of a martial caſt, 
conſiſting of running, ſwimming, leaping, riding, wreſthng, and 
fighting T. A young warrior thus recounts the exerciſes in which. 
he had acquired dexterity by conſtant practice: I fight valiant- 
* ly; I fit firmly on horſeback; I am inured to ſwimming; I 
* know how to run along on ſcates; I dart the launce; and am 
* ſkilful at the oar |.” The martial dance was the favourite di- 


verſion of the ancient Germans, and of their deſcendents the An- 


glo-Saxons. It is thus deſcribed by Tacitus: They have one: 
public diverſion which is conſtantly exhibited at all their meet- 
„ ings. Young men, who by frequent exerciſe have attained to 
great perfection in this paſtime, ſtrip themſelves, and dance a- 
* mong the points of ſwords and ſpears, with the moſt wonderful 
_ © agtlity, and even with the moſt elegant and graceful motions; 
** Theſe young gentlemen do not perform this martial dance for 
* hire, but for the entertainment of the ſpectators, whoſe applauſe: 
* they eſteem a ſufficient reward **,” In a word, the ancient in- 
habitants of Germany and Scandinavia, and the nations deſcend- 


Loeges curiales Regis Canuti, apud Bartholin. p. 533. + Leges Wallicæ, 
I. 1. paſſim. + Northern Antiquities, t. 1. p. 197. Id. ibid. p. 238. 
#+ Tacit, de morib. German, c. 24. 
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ed from them, delighted ſo much in theſe martial exerciſes, that 
they imagined they conſtituted the chief amuſement and felicity - 
of thoſe heroes who were admitted into Valhalla, the place of fu- 
ture happineſs. *© Tell me, (ſays Gangler), how do the heroes 
divert themſelves when my are not engaged in drinking ?” 
„ Fvery day,” (replies Har), © as ſoon as they have dreſſed them- 
„ ſelves, they take their arms, and entering the liſts, fight till 
they cut one another in pieces. This 1s their diverſion, But 
„ no ſooner does the hour of repaſt approach, than they remount 
their horſes, all ſafe and ſound, and return to drink in the pa- 
* lace of Odin *.“ Such readers as deſire to ſee a very prolix de- 
ſcription of the military dances and other martial diverſions of the 
ancient Danes, Anglo-Saxons, and other nations of Europe, in this 
period, may conſult the works quoted below f. It was from theſe 
martial diverſions that the tournaments of the middle ages, which 


will be delineated in our next volume, derived their origin. Horſe- 


races may be reckoned one of the diverſions of the Engliſh in this 
period. Among the magnificent preſents that were made to King 

Athelſtan, by Adulphus, ambaſſador of Hugh King of France, 
when he demanded his ſiſter the Princeſs Edelſwitha for his ma- 
ſter, we are told, — There were ſeveral running-horſes, with 
their ſaddles, and bits of yellow gold in their mouths J.” This 
is a ſufficient proof, that ſuch horſes were admired and uſed in 
England at that time. 

The ſports of the field were the favourite diverſions of the An- 
glo-Saxons, Danes, and other Eritiſh nations, in this period; and 
in theſe ſports perſons of rank and fortune ſpent the greateſt part of 
their time when they were not engaged in war. Such rural diverſions 
were admirably adapted to give delight to a people of great activity 
and ſpirit, who enjoyed much leiſure, and lived conſtantly in an open 
country, abounding in game of all kinds, which ſeemed to ſolicit 


* Bartholin. p. 564. + Hiſtoria Olai Magni, I. 15. p. 573, — 585. Mura- 
| tori, t. 2. diſſertat. 29. I W. Malmſ. 1. 2. c. 6. 
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their purſuit, Accordingly they conſidered hawking and hunting 
as the two principal branches of a royal and noble education, the 
moſt admired accompliſhments, and moſt honourable employ- 
ments, of kings and princes. Alfred the Great was taught to hunt 
before he was taught to read; and his friend and hiſtorian Aſter 
ſpeaks of his ſuperior {kill in all the ſports of the field in a kind of 
rapture : ** Before he was twelve years of age, he was a molt ex- 
e pert and active hunter, and excelled in all the branches of that 
e moſt noble art, to which he applied with inceſſant labour, and 
* amazing ſucceſs. For his felicity in hunting, as well as in all 
* the other gifts of God, was really incomparable, as I myſelf 
e have often ſeen *.” Edward the Confeſſor's fondneſs for theſe 
exerciſes of hunting and hawking is thus deſcribed by his hiſto- 
rian: There was only one diverſion in which he took the great- 
eſt poſſible delight, viz. to follow a pack of ſwift hounds in 
_ © purſuit of their game, and to cheer them with his voice, or to 
attend the flights of hawks taught to purſue and catch their 
* kindred birds. Every day, after divine ſervice, he took the 
« field, and ſpent his time in theſe beloved ſports f. The figure 
of a hawk upon the left hand was the mark by which the painters 
of thoſe times diſtinguiſhed perſons of high rank, of both ſexes, 
from their inferiors ; which is a ſufficient proof, that their fond- 
neſs for, and frequent uſe of that bird, was univerſally known 4. 
So great a value did the princes and nobility of Europe in this pe- 
riod ſet upon their hawks, that they conſtantly carried them with 
them in all their journies, and ſometimes into battle, and would not 
part with them even to procure their own liberty, When they were 
taken priſoners [. The truth is, to reſign his hawk was one of the 
moſt diſhonourable actions of which a nobleman could be guilty, 
and was conſidered as a voluntary reſignation of his nobility. Dogs 
of ſport of all kinds were alſo the favourites aa conitant compa- 


„ Aſſer. Vita Ælfredi, a Camden edit. p. 5. + W. Malmſ. I. 2. e. 13. 


{ Memoires des inſcriptions, t. 9. p. 542. Id. ibid. : 
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nions of the great in this period; and a ä number of laws 
were made to prevent their being killed or ſtolen “. | 
When kings, princes, and nobles, took ſo much delight in the 
diverſions of the field, we may be almolt certain, that they endea- 
voured to ſecure them to themſelves, and to prevent their infe- 
riors from ſharing with them in the pleaſure of thoſe admired a- 
muſements. Of this we have the cleareſt evidence in the foreſt or 
game laws of Canute the Great, which are ſtill extant. . By theſe 
laws, certain magiſtrates or judges are appointed in every coun- 
ty to take cogniſance of all treſpaſſes committed within the limits 
of the royal foreſts; and certain inferior officers or game-keepers 
are conſtituted to apprehend thoſe who were guilty of ſuch treſ- 
paſſes. Thanes, bithops, and abbots, are permitted to hunt in 
the King's chaces; but the penalties and puniſhments inflicted on 
unqualified perſons who were guilty of hunting, or even diſturb- 
ing the game, are very ſevere, By one of thele laws, if a gentle- 
man, or inferior thane, killed a ſtag in a royal foreſt, he was 
degraded, and deprived of his arms; if a ceorl killed one, he was 
reduced to ſlavery; and if a ſlave killed one, he was put to death, 


By another of. theſe laws, all proprietors of lands are declared to 


have a right to hunt within their own lands; but not to purſue 
their game into any of the royal chaces f. | 

Though the martial and rural ſports above deſcribed enabled 
the kings, princes, and nobles, of this period, to ſpend a conſi- 
derable part of their time in a very agreeable manner; yet as theſe 
ſports could only be purſued in the day-time, in favourable wea- 
ther, and when they were in health, they ſtood in need of ſome 
domeſtic diverſions to fill up the remainder of their vacant hours. 
Theſe domeſtic diverſions were the more neceſſary, becauſe very few 
were then capable of amuſing — with reading, writing, 


* Lindenbrog. p. 384. 385. — 435 436. Leges Wallicz, p. 249. Kc. Con- 
ſtitutiones Canuti Regis de Fcreſta, apud Spelman, Gloſſ. p. 140. 141. 142, Wilkin. 
Leges Saxon. p. 140. 

and 
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and ſtudy; and becauſe they were not furniſhed — with various 
topics of converſation, — with public ſpectacles, —and with other 
ingenious arts of killing time, which have been fince invented. 
It was probably ſuch circumſtances as theſe that rendered the an- 
cient Germans, the anceſtors of the Anglo-Saxons, ſo immoderate- 
ly fond of games of chance. At dice they play, which is won- 
“ derful, when they are perfectly cool and ſober, with ſuch keen- 
„ neſs and temerity, that after they have loſt all their money and 
© goods, they venture their very perſons and liberties on one de- 


„ ſperate throw. He who loſeth, tamely ſubmits to ſervitude; 


and though both younger and ſtronger than his antagoniſt, 
* patiently permits himſelf to be bound, and ſold in the market. 
“ This madneſs they dignify with the name of honour *.“ We have 
good reaſon to believe, that ſimilar circumſtances produced fimilar 


effects in their deſcendents the Anglo-Saxons in England in this 


period, though not perhaps in ſuch an extreme degree; becauſe 
the church diſcouraged games of chance, and prohibited rhe uſe 
of them to the clergy f. When Biſhop Etheric obtained admiſ- 
ſion to Canute the Great about midnight, upon ſome urgent buſi- 
neſs, he found the King and his courtiers engaged at play, ioine 
at dice, and others at cheſs 4. When a young nobleman applied 
to a father for permiſhon to pay his addreſſes to his daughter, the 
parent, it is ſaid, commonly made a trial of his temper, by play- 
ing with him at dice and cheſs, before he gave him an anſwer ||, 
The game of backgammon, it is pretended, was invented in Wales 
in this period, and derives its name from the two Welſh words, 
bach, * little,” and cammon, © battle **. Bur it is quite unne- 
ceſſary to be more particular in our enumeration of theſe domeſtic 
amuſements, of which many are probably quite forgotten and 
loſt. 


* Tacit. de morib, German. c. 24. + Johnſon's Canons, A D 960. can. 64. 
i Hit Ramſienſ. a Gale edit. c. 85. [| Hiit. Olai Magni, p. 572. lol. 
ad Leges Wallicz, a voc. Tawlbwrdd, 
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A map of Britain according to the Saxon Chronicle. 
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NUMBER H. .* 
The Saxon names of places in the preceding map, in alphabetical 
order, with an explanation of their meaning, and their preſent 


Engliſh names *. 


Saxon names. Meaning f. Engliſh names. 

A | 8 
Abban-· dun Abbey-hill | Abingdon, Berks 
Ace-man's-ceaſter | Sick man's-city _ Bath, Somerſetſh. 
Ac-lea | Oak-field Okeley. Surrey 
Acſan-minſter Ax- Abbey | Axminſter, Devon 
Ad wines clife | Edwin's rock Not certainly known 
ZX geles-byrig Egel's-town Aileſbury, Bucks 
Eueles- ford Egel's- ford Ailesford, Kent 
Soles- wurthe Egel's- worth Ecleſworth, Northampt. 
AElfet-ëe Elfet's iſland Not certainly known 
Aim Elm Elm, in Ely 
Aicet-· dun Aſh hill Alſton, Berks 
LEtc-tun Aſh- town Aſhion, Northampt. 

Ait: fild | Ealt-field Eaſt- field, Northampt. 


* once intended to have ſibjoined a commentary to this alphabetical catalogue of the names 
of places, explaining the reaſons of the meanings given to theſe names, and producing autho- 
rities in ſupport of theſe reaſons; but this became fo voluminous, that it could not be inſerted. 


+ When the meaning is unknown or uncertain, the original word is put in this column, 
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Aſt- tun 

Mtefing- ſtoce 
than - dun 

A lrelbrighte's-minſter 
Aindlb und-, und 


Ae chnga dene 


A.:nelinga-igge 
Atene 
A cne-muth 
S. hane 
A'dewingle 
Ambreſbyri 
Ancar-ig 
Andefira 
Andredes-leag 
Andred-ceaiter 
Angel-cynnes-lond 
Angles-ege 
Apuldre 
Arundel 
Arwan 
Aſſan- dun 
S. Auguſtine's. minſter 
B 
Baccanceld 
Baddan-byrig 
Badecan-willa 
Barwe 
Baſing 
Bathan-ceſter 
Beam-dune 
Beam-fleot 
Bearthanig 
Bearwiecſcire 


| Bebbanburk 


Bedan-ford 
Bedan-ford-ſcire 
Bedan-heafde 
Benefica 
Benning-tun 
Beofer-lic 
Beorc-lea 
Beorg-ford 
Beornicas 
Beran-byrig 
Bolhithe-goat 
Boſenham 
Bradan-æ 
Bradan - relic 


Bradan - ford 


Afrr EN DI 
Meaning. 


Tſt-town 
Ex fing's-· ſtock 
Ethan's hill 5 
Ethelbeit's ch urch 
Lihelhun's-iſland 
Nobles's valley 
Nobles's- iſland 
Avon 
A von- mouth 
St Alban 
Old- winkle 
Adber's-toun 
Hermit's- iſland 
Andefira 
Andred's-paſture 
Andred's city 
Angles-nation-land 
Angles-ifland 
The Sea-marſh 
Arundel 
Arwan 
Aſs- hill 
St Auguſtine's- church 


Baccanceld 
Baddan's-town 
Badecan's-well 
Barwe 
A mantle 
Bathing-city 
Beam-hill 
Beam-bay 
Bearthanig 
Box diviſion 
Bebba's- town 
Bedan's- ford 
Bedan's · ford - diviſion 
Bedan's head 
Bene fica 
Benning's-town 
Beaver: like 
Birch field 
Hill- ford 
People of Bernicia 
Beran-town 
Bolhithe's-gate 
Wood-houle 
Broad-river 
Broad-ifland 
Broad-ford 


Bamburgh, Northumberland. 


Stepholme, in the Severn 
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Engliſh names, 1 0 
Eaſton. Northampt. 91 
Tav ock, Devon 8 
Edumgion, Wiliſh. 7575 
In Her cford | 4 
Nit known | „ 
An, Hampſh, a 
A'i:clney, Somerſetſh. 8 
Avon river 7 
Avon's- mouth | TN, 
Si Aibin's, Hertfordſh, 1 
Oidwinkle, Northampt. x; | 
Amberſbury, Wiltth. _ thi 
Thorney-iſle, Cambridgeſh, 4 *. 
Andover, Hampſh. 155 . 
The Weald, Kent mt 
Not certainly known 27 
England | 
Angleſey 


Appledore, Kent 
Arundel, Suſſex 

River Orwel 

Aſſington, Eſſex | 
St Auſtin's, Canterbury 


Beckenham, Kent 
Badbury, Dorſetſh. 
Bakewell, Derbyſh. 
Barow, Rutlandſh. 
Baſing, Hampſh. 
Bath, Somerſetſh. 
Bampton, Devonſh. 
Bemflete, Eſſex 
Bardney, Lincolnſh. 
Berkſhire 


Bedford 

Bedfordſhire 

Bedwin, Wiltſh. 

A river in Hertfordſh. 
Bennington, Hertfordſh, 
Beverley, Lorkſh. 
Barkley, Gloceſterſh. 
Burford, Oxfordſh. 
Bernicians, or Northumbrians. 
Banbury, Oxford ſh. 
Bulldikegate, Peterborow 
Boſham, Suſſex 

Not known, Cambridgeſn. 


Bradford, Wiltſh. | 
Bricenan-mere 
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Bricenan- mere 
Bi xdine 
B:ent-ford 
B:icodune 
Breodun 
Briten-lond 
Brig-ſtow 
Brigge 
Brunanburh 
Buccingaham 
Buccingaham-ſcire 
Burh | 
Burnewudu 
Burting-tun 


Byferes· ſtan 


Byrtune 

g C 
Czre 
Calne | 
Caninganmerſces 
Cant-wara-burh 
Carleol 
Carrum 
Caſtra 
Cealc-hythe 
Ceaſter 
Cent 
Ceorles-ige 
Cerdices-ford 
Cerdices-leag 
Cerdiceſora 
Cice 
Cingeſtun 
Ciſſaceaſter 
Cleuceaſter 
Cleftun 
Clitern 
Clive 
Cloveſhooh 
Colne 
Colneceaſter 
Coludeſburh 


 Corfe's-geate 


Coſham 
Coſter ford 
C. 'tingham 


| Cc acnatre 


C: zecelade 
Creciantord 
Crediantun 


Meaning. 


Bricenan's· pool 
Broad - valley 
Brent - ford 
Bread-hill 
Bread-hill 


Briton's land 


Bridge place 
Bridge 
Brown-town 
Beech-tree-town 


Beech tree - town diviſion 


Town or city 
Burnt-wood 
Near-river-town 
Beavers-ſtone - 
Bear-town 


Care 

Calne 
Caningans-marſhes 
Kentiſhmens-town 
Carleol 

Carrum 

Camp 

Chalk port 

Camp 

Cent | 
Ceorls-iſland 
Cerdic's-ford 


- Cerdic's-field 


Cerdic's-ſhore 
Chich 
Kings-town 
Ciſfa's- city 
Cle w- city 
Cliff's-town 
Clitern 

Cliff 
Cloveſhoe 
Colne 

Colne- city 
Coluds- city 
Corf's gate 
Choice-houſe 
Tempter's- ford 
Cotings-houle 
Couentre 
Creek's-{tream 


_ Creek's ford 
Credy-towa 


Ku ton, Devonſh. 


Ar P E NPD IX. 


Engliſb names. 


Bricknockmere, near Bricknock. 


Bredon forett. Wil: ih. 
Brentford, Middleſex 
Not known 
Breidon, Worceſterſh. 
Britain 

Briſtol 
Bridgenorth, Shropſh. 
Uncertain 
Buckingham 


_ Buckinghamſhire 


Peter burgh, Northamptonſh. 
Bernwood foiciſt, Bucks 
Buttington, Shropſh. 
Beverſton, Gloceitcrſh. 
Burton, Staffordſh. 


Carchouſe, Northumb, 
Caln, Wiltſh, 
Canington, Somerſeiſh. 
Canterbury 

Carliſle, Cumberland 
Charmouth, Dorſetſh. 
Caſtor, Northamptonſh. 
Uncertain 

Weſt-Cheſter 

Kent 

Chertſey, Surry 
Charford, Hampſh. 
Chardſley, Bucking"namſh, 
Charmouth, Durteh, 
St Oſythe, Eſſcx 
Kwngſton, Surry 


Chicheſter, Suflex 


Gloceſter 

Clifton, Dorſetſh. 
Chilternhills, Oxtordſh, 
Clyft, Northamptonſh. 
Abingdon, Berkthire 
River Colne, Eflex 
Colcheſter, Eflex 
Coldingham, Merſe 

Cor tecaſtle, Purbecke 
Coſham, Wiltſh. 
Costord, Warwickſh. 
Cottingham, Northamptonſh, 
Coventry. War ickſhire 
Crecklade. Wiltth, 
Cray tord. Kent 


Croyland. 
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Saxen names. 


ZEft-tun 

Atefing- ſtoce 
Ethan- dun 
L£E«helbrighte's-minſter 
inclhu nd&-iplond 
At clinga-dene 
4Ethelinga-igge 
Atene 
Atene-muth 

S. Aibane 
A'dewingle 
Ambrcſbyri 


Ancar - ig 


Andefira 
Andredes-leag 
Andred-ceaſter 
Angel-cynnes-lond 
Angles-ege 


Apuldre 


Arundel 
Arwan 
Aſſan- dun 
S. Avguſtine's-minſter 
B 
Baccanceld 
Baddan-byrig 
Badecan-willa 
Barwe 
Baſing 
Bathan-ceſter 
Beam-dune 
Beam-fleot 
Bearthanig . 
Bearwiecſcire 
Bebbanburk 
Bedan-ford 
Bedan-ford-ſcire 
Bedan-heafde 
Benefica 


Benning- tun 


Beofer · lic 
Beorc-· lea 
Beorg · ford 
Beornicas 
Beran-byrig 
Bolhithe-goat 
Boſenham 
Bradan-æ 
Bradan-relic 


Bradan-ford 


Meaning. 


Eſt- town 
Et fing's· ſtock 


Ethan's hill 


Ethelber t's ch urch 


Lihelhun's- iſland 


Nobles's valley 
Nobles's-iſland 
Avon 
Avon-mouth 
St Alban 


 Old-winkle 


Amber's-town 
Hermit's-iſland 
Andefira . 
Andred's-paſture 
Andred's city 
Angles-nation-land 
Angles-iſland 
The Sea-marſh 
Arundel | 


 Arwan 


Afſs-hill 


St Auguſtine's- church 


Baccanceld 
Baddan's town 
Badecan's-well 
Barwe 

A mantle 
Bathing - city 
Beam, hill 
Beam - bay 
Bearthanig 
Box diviſion 


Bebba's-town 


Bedan's- ford | 
Bedan's-ford-divifion 
Bedan's head 
Bene fica 
Benning's-town 
Beaver-like 
Birch-field 
Hill-ford 

People of Bernicia 
Beran-town 
Bolhithe's-gate 
Wood-houſe 
Broad -· river 
Broad - iſland 
Broad - ford 


PP e 


Engliſh names. 
Eaſton, Northampt. 


Tav Hock, Devon 
Edumgton, Wiltſh, 
In Hereford 

Not known 

Auon, Hampſh, 
Atnelney, Somerſetſh. 
Avon river 
Avon's- mouth 


Si Aiban's, Hertfordſh, 
Oldwinkle, Northampt. 


Amberſbury, Wiltſh. 


Ns 2. 


Thorney-ifle, Cambridgeſh. 


Andover, Hampſh. 


The Weald, Kent 
Not certainly known 
England 

Angleſey 
Appledore, Kent 
Arundel, Suſſex 
River Orwel 
Aſſington, Eflex 


St Auſtin's, Canterbury 


| Beckenham, Kent 
Badbury, Dorſetſh. 


Bakewell, Derbyſh. 
Barow, Rutlandſh. 
Baſing, Hampſh. 
Bath, Somerſetſh. 
Bampton, Devonſh, 
Bemflete, Eſſex 
Bardney, Lincolnſh. 
Berkſhire 


Bamburgh, Northumberland. 


Bedford 

Bedfordſhire 

Bedwin, Wiltſh. 

A river in Hertfordſh. 


Bennington, Hertfordſh. 


Beverley, Yorkfh. 


Barkley, Gloccſterſh. 


Burford, Oxfordſh. 


Bernicians, or Northumbrians. 


Banbury, Oxfordſh. 
Boſham, Suſſex 


Bulldikegate, Peterborow 


Not known, Cambridgeſh, 
Stepholme, in the Severn 


Bradford, Wiltſh. 


Bricenan-mere 


N® 2, 


Saxon names. 


Bricenan-mere 
Br zdine 
Brent-ford 
Breodune © 
Breodun 
Briten-lond 
Brig-ſtow | 
Brigge | 
Brunanburh 
Buccingaham 
Buccingaham-ſcire 
Burh | 
Burnewudu 
Butting - tun 
Byferes-ſtan 
Byrtune 

C 
Czre 
Calne 
Caninganmerſces 
Cant-wara-burh 
Carleol 
Carrum 
Caſtra 
Cealc-hythe 
Ceaſter 
Cent 
Ceorles-ige 
Cerdices-ford 
Cerdices-leag 
Cerdiceſora 
Cice 
Cingeſtun 
Ciſſaceaſter 
Cleuceaſter 
Cleftun 
Clitern 
Clive 
Cloveſhooh 
Colne 
Colneceaſter 
Coludeſburh 
Corfe's-geate 
Coſham 
Coſterford 
Cotingham 
_ Coventre 
Ci zecelade 
Crecianford 
Crediantun 


AFP PEN 


Meaning. 


Bricenan's· pool 
Broad - valley 


Brent - ford 
Bread: hill 
Bread-hill 
Briton's land 
Bridge place 
Bridge 

Brown- town 
Beech - tree- town 
Beech tree - town diviſion 
Town or city 
Burnt-wood 
Near-river-town 
Beavers-ſtone 
Bear-town 


Care 

Calne 
Caningans-marſhes 
Kentiſhmens-town 
Carleol 

Carrum 

Camp 

Chalk-port 

Camp 

Cent 

Ceorls-iſland 
Cerdic's-ford 


Cerdic's-field 


Cerdic's-ſhore 
Chich 
Kings-town 
Cifla's-city 
Clew-city 
ClifF's-rown 
Clicern 

Cliff 
Cloveſhoe 
Colne 

Colne· city 
Coluds - city 
Corf's gate 
Choice-houſe 
Tempter's- ford 
Cotings-houſe 
Couentre 
Creek's-ſtream 
Creek's ford 
Credy- town 


Engliſh names. 


Bricknockmere, near Bricknock. 
Bredon foreſt. Wilih. 


Brentford, Middleſex 


Not known | 
Breidon, Worceſterſh. 
Britain 

Briſtol 

Bridgenorth, Shropſh. 
Uncertain 

Buckingham 
Buckinghamſhire | 
Peter burgh, Northamptonſh. 
Bernwood foicſt, Bucks | 
Buttington, Shropſh. 
Beverſton, Gloceſterſh. 
Burton, Staffordſh. 


Carehouſe, Northumb. 
Caln, Wiltſh, 
Canington, Somerſeiſh. 
Canterbury 

Carliſle, Cumberland 
Charmouth, Dorſetſh. 
Caſtor, Northamptonſh. 
Uncertain 

Weſt-Cheſter 

Kent 

Chertſey, Surry 
Charford, Hampſh. 
Chardſley, Buckingnamſb, 
Charmouth, Dorſesch. 
St Oſythe, Eſſcx 
Kingſton, Surry 
Chicheſter, duſſex 
Gloceſter 

Clifton, Dorſetſh. 


Chilternhills, Oxfordſh, 


Clyft, Northamptonſh. 
Abingdon, Berk ſhire 


River Colne, Eſſex 


Colcheſter, Eſſex 
Coldingham, Mcrſe 
Con tecaſtle, Purbecke 
Coſham, Wiltſh, 
Costord, Warwickſh. 
Cottingham, Northamptonſh, 
Coventry. Warwickſhire 
Creeklade, Wiltth, 
Crayford, Kent 
Kirton, Devonſh. 


Croyland 
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Saxon names. 


C | 
Cumbralond 
Cevichelmes-hleawe 
Cymenes-ora 
Cynemæiesford 
Cynet 
Cyninges-clife 
Cyppanham 
Cyrenceaſter 
Cyricbyri 

7 5 8 


Deg - ſtan 
S. David 
Deoraby 
Deorham 
Derawuda 
Dodeſthorp 
Domuc 
Doreceaſter 
Driffelda 
Dunſtaple 
Dunholdm 


E 
Eadeſpyrig 
Eadmundc ſpyrig 
Eadulfes · næſſe 
Eaſt - Engle 
Eaſt - Seaxe 
Egbrightes · ſtan 
Ege 
Egoneſham 
Ellendun 
Elig 
Englafilda 
Englaland 
Eofer · wic 
Eſendic 
Eſt un 
Eue ſham 
Exan ceaſter 
Exan- muth 

F 
Fauresfeld 
Fearndun 
Fcarnham 
Fethanleag 

5 Fenchamſtede 
Folces- ſtan 
Fromuth 
Fullanham 


APP E N DI X. No 2. 


Meaning. 


Croyland 
Cumbre's-country 
Cuechelm's-mount 
Cymen's-ſhore 


King's-famous-ford 


Kenet 
EKings - cliff 
Mer chant-toun 
Cere's city 
Church-town 


Degſa's-ſtone 
St David's 
Deer's-place 
Deer's-home 
Deer's-wood 
Dod's-farm 
Domuc 
Water-city 
Dry-field 

_ Hill-ſtaple 
Hill and valley 


Fades-town 
Edmunds-town 
Edulf's-point 
Eaſt England 
Eaſt-Saxony 


Egbright's ſtone Ly 


The eye 
Egon's home 
Strong hill 
Eel-ifle 
Engliſh-field 
Engliſh-land 
Urie-caſtle 
Eſen's-dike 

_ Faſt-town 

_ Eves's- home 

Ex city 
Ex-mouth 


Fore- field 
Fern hill 
Fern place 
Army field 
Fincham's- ſtead 
People's-ſtone 
Fi oom mouth 
Foul - town 


Engliſh names. 


Crowland, Lincolnſh. 
Cumberland 
Cuckamſley hill, Berks 
Cimenſhore, Suſſex 
Kemps ford, Gloceſterſſi. 
Kennet, Wiltſh. | 
Unknown, Northumb. 
Chippenham, Wiltſh. 
Cerenceſter, Gloceſtei ſn. 
Cherbury, Shropſh. 


Dawſton, Cumberland 


St David's, Pembrokeſh. 


Derby 

Durham, Gloceſterſh. 
Beverley, Yorkſh, 
Doſtroy, Northamptonſh. 
Dunwich, Suffolk 
Dorcheſter, Oxfordſh, 


Driffield, Lorkſh. 


Dunſtable, Bedfordſh. 


Durham 


Eddeſbury, Cheſh, 
Bury, Suffolk 

Neſs, Eſſex 
Cambridgeſh. Suffolk, Norfolk 
Eſſex, &c. 

Brixton, Wiltſh. 

Eye, Northamptonſh. 
Enſham, Oxfordſh. 
Wilton, Wiltſh. 

Ely 

Inglefield, Berks 
Enpland 

York | 
Aſſendike, Cambridgeſh. 
Eaſton, Leiceſterſh. 
Eveſham, Worceſterſh. 


Exeter, Devonſh, 


Exmouth, Devonlh. 


Feverſham, Kent 
Farringdon, Berks 
Farnham, Surrey 
Frithern, Gloceſterſh. 
Finchamſted, Berks 
Folkſton, Kent 
Pool, Dortetſh. 
Fulham, Middleſex 


Gaful-ford 
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No 2. 


Saxon names. 


G 
Gaful- ford 
Gegneſburh 
Gildeneburgh 
Gillingaham 
Glaſtingbyri 
Grantebrige 
Grena- wie 


Gypes- wich 
H 


Hefe 
Heſtingas 
Haguſtaldeſham 
Ham-tun 
Hamtun-ſcyre 
Heamſtide 
Hean-byrig 
Heat - fild 
Hengeſteſdun 
Heort- ford 
Heortford-ſcyre 
Here-ford 
Hereford-ſcyre 
Hethfild 

Hlida- ford 
Hocneratun 
Hreopan-dun 
Hrippun 
Hrotes-ceaſter 
Humber 
Hundhoge 
Huntendune 


Huntenduneſcyre 


Hweallzge 
Hwerewille 
Hwit-cerc 
Hwiterne 
Hyrtlingberi 
Hythe 

1 


Icanhoe 

Idle 

Iglea 

Ircingafild 
X 

Ketering 

Kyntliogtun 

L 


Lambhythe 
Lxægeceaſter 


APP EN PD IX. 1 


Meaning. 


Toll-ford 


Tribe's-town 


Gilded-town 
Gillings- home 
Glaſs- town 
Grant's-bridge 
Green- town 
Gipping's-town 


High 


Daniſn-town 


HFeſtild-town 


Home -town 

Home -town- diviſion 
Home- ſtede 
Poor-town 

Hot- field 


_ - Hengiſts-hill 


Hart's-ford | 
Hart's-ford- diviſion 
Army's-ford 


Army's- ford- diviſion 


High- field 
Lid's»ford 


 Hocneratown | 


Crying-hill 
Harveſt-town 
Covered-caſtle 
Humber 
Hounds-houſe 
Hunters-downs 
Hunters-down- diviſion 
W hale-iſle 
Whirl-well 

W hite-church 
White-place 
Farmers-rown 
Haven 


Icanhoe 
Empty 
Ifland-field 
Ircing's- field 


Ketering 
Kyutling's-town 


Clay-haven 
Legion=-city, | 


Engliſh names. 


Camelford, Cornwall 


Gainſburrow, Lincoloſh. 
Peterburrow _ 
Gillingham, Dorſetſn. 
Glaſſenbury, Somerſetſh. 
Cambridge 

Greenwich, Kent 


Ipſwich, Suffolk 


Hiefild 


Haſtings, Suſſex 


Hexham, Northumb. | 
Northampton, Southampton 
Hampſhire 

Hamſted, Berks 
Swineſhead, Hunt. 
Hatfield, Hertfordſh, 
Hengſtonhill, Cornw. 


\ Hertford 


Hertfordſh, 

Hereford 

Herefordſh. 
Hatfield, Yorkſh, 
Lidford, Devonſh, 
Hogſnorton, Oxfordſh.. 
Repton, Derbylh. | 
Rippon, Tork ſh. 
Rocheſter, Kent 

River Humber 

Huncot, Leiceſterſn. 
Huntington 
Huntingtonſh, 

Whaley, Lancaſhire 
Whorwell, Hampſh, 
White-church, Hampſh.. 
Whittern, Gallaway 
Irtlington, Northampt.. 
Hyth, Keat 


Boſton, Lincolnſh. 
Rivulet Idle, Nottinghamſſi. 
Unknown 


Archinfield, Herefordſh. 


Ketrering, Northampt. 
Kirtlington, Oxfordſh. 


Lambeth, Surry 


Weſt Ceſter 
Legerceaſter 
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Saxon names. 


Legerceaſter 
Legreceaſterſcyre 
Licetfild 
Liga 
Ligtun 
Limenemuth 
Lincoine 
Lincolneſcyre 
Lindesfai na-ea 
Lindeſige 
Lothene 
Lundine 
Legeanburh 

M 
Mæ'dun 
Menige 
Mzricbeorge 
Malvcifin 
Manigceaſter 
Maſerfild 
Mealdelmeſbyrig 
Medeſhamſtede 
Medigwæg 
Merantun 
Mereſige 
Michaelſtow 
Middel - Anglas 
Middel Seaxe 


 Middel-tun 


Muntgumni 
N 

Nzſle 

Natanleag 

Nen 

S. Neod 

Northburh 

Northfolc 

Northamptun 

Noi th- muth 


Northan-hymbras 
Northan-hymbra- land 


North-wealas 
North- wic 
O 
Olan- ege 
Ottan- ford 
Oxnaford 
Oxnafordſcyre 
P 


Paſſanham 


APPEND 1 x. Ne 2. 


Meaning. 


Leire- city 
Leire- city-diviſion 
Corps- field 
Liga 
Lame- town 
Lime- mouth 
Lake - colony 
Lake - colony- diviſion 
Lind- peoples - iſle 
Marſy· iſle 
Army- province 
Lundine 
Lea-town 


Croſs-hill 
Man-iſland 
Marle-rown 
Bad-neighbour 
Many=-caſtle 
Merchant-field 
Maildelm's-trown 
W hirlepool-place 
Fair=-1iver 
Mire-town 
Marſh iſland 
Michael's-place 
Middle-Englith 
Middle-Saxony 
 Middle-town 
Gomer's-mount 


The Point 
Natan's-field 
Nen 
St Neot's 
North-town 
North-people 
Nurth-home-town 
North- mouth 
North-humbrians 
Nor th-humber-land 
North-Weilſn 
North-caſtle 


Olan's-iſl ind 
Or: an's-tord 
Oxen's-:ord 
Oxen's-ford-diviſion 


Paſſan's-home 


Paſham, Northampt. 


Engliſh names, 


Leiceſter 


Leiceiterſhire 
Li:chfield, Staffordſli, 


The river Lea 


Leighton, Bedfordſh. 
Lime, Kent 
Lincoln | 
Lincolnſhire 
Holy-iſland | 
Lindley, Lincolnſh, 
Lothian, Scotland 
London 
Leighton, Bedfordfſh, 


Maldon, Eſſex 
Angleſey 
Marlborough, Wiltſh, 


Bamborow-caſtle 


- Mancheſter, Lancaſh. 
Oſwiſtre, Shropſh. 


Malmſbury, Wiliſh. 
Peterburg, Northamptonſh, 
River. Medway 

Merton, Surry 

Marſey, Eſſcx 

St Michael's-mount, Cornw. 
Warwickſh. Staffordſh. &c 
Middleſex - 
Middleton, Eſſex 


Montgomery 


Neſs-point, Kent 
Natly, Hampſh. 

River Nen, Northampt. 
St Neot's, Huntingdonſh, 
Norbury, Northampt. 
Norfolk 

Northampton 

Buoy in the Nore 
Northumbrians 
Northumberiand 
People of North-Wales 
Norwich 


Olney 

O tord, Kent 
Oxtord 
Oxfordſhire 


Paſtun 
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. 
Saxon names. 


Paſtun 

Peaclond 
Pedridan 

Pen- wight- ſtreot 
Peonho 

Pe veneſea 
Perſeora 
Pencanheal 

Port 

Porteloca 


Porteſmuth 


Poſſenteſbyrig 


Pruutesflod 
R 


Raculf 
Reading 
Rihala 
Rogingham 
Rugenore 
Rumcofa 
Rumen-ea 
Rumeſige 

8 
Sæferne 
Sandwic 
Scæfteſbyrig 
Sceapige 
Sceobyrig 
Sceraburn 
Scotland 
Scrobbeſbyrig 
Sealwudu 
Searbyrig 
Sec- candun 
Seletun 
Sempigaham 
Sliowaford 
Snawdun 
Snotingaham 


Snotingaham-ſcyre 


Soccabyrig 
Stæfford 
Stæfford - ſcyre 
Stane 
Stanford 


Stanfordeſbryege 


Stanwic 
Streonſheale 
Stret ford 
Sturemuth 


Vo“. II. 


APPEN MES 


Meaning. d 


Paſs- town 

Peak- land 
Pedridan 

Head - iſland- point 
Head-heel 
Peven-ſea 
Pers-thore 
Pencan's-hall 

The Port 


Harbour-bar 4 


Harbour's-mouth 
Poſſent's-town 
Privet's-flood 


Roc's- cliff 
Flint-meadows 
Rough-hall 
Roging's-home 
Rugged-ſhore 
Roomy-cave 
Spacious-ſea 


Roomy-iſland 


Sea-flowing 
Sandy- port 
Shaft's- town 
Shecpꝰs- iſland 
Shoe-town 
Clear-burn 
Scotch-land 
Shrub-town 
Willow-wood 
Sharp-river-town 
Battle-hill 
Seal-:own 
Sempiga's-home 
Sliowa's-ford 
Snow-hill 
Cave-town 
Cave-town- diviſion 
Soke-town 
Staft-ford 

Staff. ford-diviſion 
Stone 
Stone-ford 
Stone- ford- bridge 
Stone- town | 
Beacon-bay 
Street=tord 
Stour-mouth 


4 H 


Engliſh names. 


Paſton, Northampt. 
The Peak, Derby ſh. 
Parret-river, Somerſetſh. 
The Land's-end, Corn. 
Pen, Some ſeiſh. 
Pemſey, Suſſex 
Perſhore, Worceſterſh. 
Finkley, Durham 
Portland, Dorſetth. 
Portlock-bay, Somerſetſh. 
Portſmouth, Hawpſh. 
Ponicſbury, Shropſh. 
Prevet, Hampch. 


Reculver, Kent 

Reading, Berkſh. 

Ryall, Rutlandſh. 
Rockingham, Northampt. 
Rowner, Hampſh. 
Runkhorn, Cheth. 
Rumney, Kent 

Rumſey, Hampſh. 


River Severn 
Sandwich, Kent 
Shafiſbury, Dorſctſh. 
Sheppey, Kent 
Shobery, Eſſex 
Sherburn, Dorſetſh. 
cotland 
Shroeſbury 
Selwood, Somerſctſh, 
Saliſbury, Wiltſh. 
Seckington, Warwickſh. 
Silton, Vorkſh. 
Sempringham, Lincoluſh. 
Sleaford, Lincolnſh. 
Snowdon-hills 
Nottingham 
Nottinghamſhire 
Sockburn, Durham 
Stafford 
Staffordſhire | 
Stains, Middleſex 
Stamford, Lincolnſh. 
Stamford-bridge 
Stanwixs, Northampt, 
Whitby, Vorkſh. 
Stratford, Warwickſh. 
Harwich 


Sumurtun 
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Saxon names. 


Sumurtun 
Sumerſetſcyre 
Suthberr 
Suth-folc 
Suthrig 
Suth- ſeaxe 
Swanwic 
Swineſhæfed 
T 
Tamanweorthege 
Tame 
Tantun 
Temeſe 
Temesford 
Tenet 
TFhælwæle 
Theodford 
Thorneic 
Thorp 
Trokenholt 
Tina 
Tinamuth 
Tofceaſter 


Tonebriege 


Treonta 
Turceſige 
Tweonea 

U 
Undale 
Uſa 

W 
Werham 
Wzxringwic 
W zringſcyre 
Wetlingſtræt 
Waltun 


WMealingford 


Wealtham 
Weardbyrig 
Wecedport 
Welmesfort. 
Weolud 
Wermingtun 
Weſtmoringland 
Weſt mynſter 
Weſt-Seaxe 
Weſtanwudu 
Wetmor 
Webbandun 
Wegeraccaſter 


AIPPEND IX. 


Meaning. 


Summer-town 
Summer-ſeat-divifion 
South-rown 
South-people 
South-river- country 
South- Saxony 
Swaine-town 
Swine's-head 


Tame-farm-iſland 
Tame 
Twig-town _. 
Water: tract 
Thames - ford 
Tenet 
Stake-wall 
People's-ford 
Thorny-iſle 
The village 
Drag-boat-wood 
Tina | 
Tina's-mouth 
Tof-caſtle 
Town-bridge 
Crooked-river 
Boat-iſland 
Two-burn-town 


Undivided 
Water 


Incloſed-toun 
Fortified-town 
Fortified-town-diviſion 
Beggars-ſtreet 
Woail-rown 
Wall-ford 
Wood-town 
Guard-town 
Weced's-harbour 
Sole-foot- ford 
Weolud 
Warm-town | 
Weſt-mountain-land 
Welt-monaſtery. 
Weit-Saxony 
Weltcrn-wood 
We<:-moor 

Wor m- hill 


War caſtle 


Morceſter 


Engliſh names. 


Sumerton, Somerſet th, 


Somerſetſhire 


Sudbury, Suffolk 


Suffolk 

Surry 

Surry and Suffolk 
Swanwick, Hampſh. 
Swineſhead, Huntingdonſlt. 


Tamworth, Staffordſh. 
Tame, Oxfordſh. 
Taunton, Somerſetſh. 
The river Thames 
Temsford, Bedfordſh. 
The iſle of Thanet, Kent 
Thelwell, Cheſh. 
Thetford 


Thorney, Cambrid geſh, 


Thorpe, Northamptouſh. 


Trokenhole, Cambridgeſh, 
River Tyne, Northumb, 
Tinmouth, Northumb. 
Toceter, Northampt. 


Tunbridge, Kent 

The river Trent 

Torkſey | 
Chriſt-church, Hampſh.. 


Oundle, Northampt. 


River Ouſe 
Warkam, Dorſetſh..: 


Warwick 


_ Warwickſhire 


Watlingſtreet 

Walton, Northampt.. 
Wallingford, Berk ſh... 
Unknown 

Wardborow, Oxfordſh.. 
Watchet, Somerſetſh, 
Walmsford, Northampt. 
River Welland 
Warmington, Northampt 


- Weſtmoreland 


Weſtminſter 

Kingdom of Weſſex 
Weſtwood, Wiliſth, 
Wedmore, Somerſetſh. 
Wimbletun, Surry 


N® 2, 


Wegeraceaſterſcyre 


1 


Ns 2, KAPPEN 

Saxon names. Meaning. Engliſh names. 
Wegeraceaſterſcyre War-caſtle-diviſion Worceſterſhire 
Wegengamere War-mere Wigmore, Herefordſh. 
Wihtland Creature-land Ifle of Wight 
Wihtgarabyrig _ Wightgar's-town Carcſbrook-caſtle 
Wiltun | Willow-town Wilton, Wiltſh. 
Wiltonſcyre Willow-rown<diviſion Wiltſhire 
Windleſora Winding-ſhore Windſor 
Wintanceaſter Venta: caſtle Wincheſter 
Winwidfild Victory- field Near Leads 
Wirhealc Myrtle- corner Wirrai, Cheſh. 
Wiſebec Wiſe- book W. ſbech 
Witham Near-town Witham, Eſſex 
Withringtun Withring's-town Wirrington, Northampt. 
Witleſmere Wittleſey- mere Withſmere, Cambridgeſh. 
Wodneſbeorge Woden's-town Woderſburgh, Wiltſh. 
Wudeſtoke Wood-place Woodſtock, Oxfordſh. 
Wudiham Woody-town Odiam, Hampſh. 
Wippedsfleot Wipped's-frith Wippedsfleet, Kent 

N U M B E R III. 


A ſpecimen of the moſt ancient Anglo-Saxon laws, tranſlated from 
the original Saxon into Engliſh “*. 


The laws of Ethelbert, the firſt Chriſtian King of Kent, who reigned from 
A. D. 561 to 4. D. 616. 


1. Let ſacrilege be compenſ:ted twelvefold ; the theft of the goods of 
a biſhop, elevenfold ; of the goods of a prieſt, ninefold; of thoſe of a dea- 
con, ſixfold; of thoſe of a clerk, threefold ; the violation of the peace of a 
church, twofold, and that of a monaſtery, twofdld, 

2. If the King call an aſſembly of his people, and any damage be done to 


them there, let it be repaid twofold, and fifty ſhillings be paid to the 


King. | 
- If the King is at an entertainment in any one's houſe, and any damage 

be done there. let it be compenſated twofold. 5 

4. If a freeman ſteal any thing from the King, let him compenſate it nine- 


fold. 


5. Let him that killeth a man in the city of the King be amerced in fifty 


ſhillings, 


®* See the original Saxon, with a Latin tranſlation and notes, in Wilkin, Leges An- 
1 8 i 0 6— 70 . 
glo- Saxonicæ, p. 1 7 us © os 
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6. Let him that killeth a freeman pay fifty ſhillings to the King for his 
loſs of a ſubject. 

7. It any one kill the ſervants of the King's maſter-ſmiths or butler, let 
him pay the or dinary mulct. 

8. Let the violation of the King's patronage be compenſated with fifty 
ſhillings. 

9. If a freeman ſteal any thing from a freeman, let him repay it three- 
fold; let a mulct be impoſed, and all his goods confiſcated to the King. 

10. If a man lie with the King's maid-ſervant, being a virgin, let him 
compenſate her virginity with fifty ſhillings. _ 

11. If ſhe be a grinding-maid, let the compenſation be twenty- -five ſhil- 
lings; if of the third rank, twelve. 

12. Let the violation of the chaſtity of the King' 8 victualling-maid be com- 
penl-red with twenty ſhillings. 

13. Let him that killeth a man in the city of an Earl be amerced | in twelve 
ſhil iags. 

14 bt a man lie with a maid that is an Earls cup- -bearer, let him com- 
penſ:.te her virginity with twelve ſhillings. 

15 Let the violation of the patronage of a Yeoman be compenſated with 
fix ihillings. 

16. . violation of the chaſtity of a maid that is a Yeoaman's cup- 
bearer compenſated with fix ſhil:ings ; that of a Yem.n's other maid-ſer- 
Rm with fifty ſcætas; and of thoſe of the third rank, thirty ſcætas. 

Let him that firſt breaks th into another man's houſe be amerced 
in 4 ſhillings, the tecond in three ſhillings, and each of the reſt in one ſhil- 
ling. 


18. If any one lend a man arms dwhere there i Is a quarr el, though no harm 


be done thereby, let him be amerced in fix thilling-. 
19. If robbery be committed, be it compenfated with ſix ſhillings. 


20. But if a man be killed, let the murderer compeninis his death with 


twenty ſhillings. 

21. If a man kill another, be the alice mulct of an hundred ſhillings 
impoſed upon him. 

22, If a man kill another at an open grave, let him compenſate his death 


with twenty ſhillings, beſides the ordinary mulct, which he mult pay within 


torty days. 
23. If the homicide fly his country, let his relations pay half the ordinary 
nulct. 
24. Let him that bindeth a freeman make a com venſation of twenty ſhil- 


25. Let the murderer of a yeoman's gueſt compenſate his death with fix 
ſhillings. 

26. But if the landlord killeth his chief gueſt, let him compenſate his 
death with eighty ſhillings. 

27. If he kills the tecond, let him make a compenſation of ſixty ſhillings ; 
if the third, of forty, 
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28. If a freeman cut down a hedge, let him make a compenſation of ſix 


ſhillings. 

29. If a man take away a thing kept within a houſe, let him compenſate 
it threefold 

3o. If a freeman break over a hedge, let him make a compenſation of four 
ſhillings. 

31. Let him that killeth a man make compenſation, according to the true 
valu tion, in current money. 


32. It a freeman lie with a freeman's wife, let him make amends for his 


crime, by buying another wife for the injured party. 

b 33. If a man prick another in the right thigh, let him compenſate the 

ame. 
34. If he catches him by the hair, let him pay fifty ſcætas. 
35 It the bone appear, let him make a compenlation of three ſhillings, 

6. If the bone be hurt, let him make a compenſation of four ſhillings. 

37. If the bone be broke, let him make a compenſation of ten ſhillings. 
38. If both be done, let him make a compenſation of twenty ſhillings. 
39. If the ſhoulder be lamed, be it compenſated with twenty ſhillings. 
40. If he is made deaf of an ear, let twenty-five ſhillings compen- 


fate it. 


41. If the ear be cut off, be it compenſated with twelve ſhillings. 
42. If the ear be bored through, let three ſhillings be the compenſation, 
43. If the ear be clipped off, be ſix ſhillings the compenſation. 

44. If the eye be {truck out, let fifty ſhillings compenſate it. 


45. If the mouth or eye be injured, let twelve ſhillings make a compen- 


ſation. 
46. If the noſe be bored through, let nine ſhil.ings be the compenſation. 


47. If but one membrane is bored, be three millings the compenfa tion. 

48. If both, be ſix {hi:lings the compenſation. 

49. If both noſtrils are ſlit, let each be compenſated by fix ſhillings. 

50. If bored, by {ix ſhillings. 

51. Let him that cutteth off the chin · bone make a compenſation of rwen- 
ty ſhillings. 

52. For each of the four fore- teeth be compenſated fix ſhillings ; for the 
one that ſtands next, four ſhillings ; tor the next, three ſhillings; and for 
each of the reſt, -one ſhilling : it it be an impediment to his ſpeech, be 
twelve ſhillings compenſated ; and if the jaw-bone be broke, fix ſhillings. 

53- Be the bruiſing of a man's arm compentated with fix ſhillings, "and 
the breaking of ii with ſix ſhillings. 

54. If the thumb be cut off, let it be compenſated with twenty ſhil- 
li gs; the nail of the thumb, with three ſhillings; the tore-tinger, with 
eight thillings ; the mid- finger, with four milhngs; ; the ring- finger, with 
ſix aj! lings; the little finger, with eleven thillings. 

| For each nail, a ſhilling. 
— For the leait blemiſh, three ſhillings ; and for __ ones, ix Hil- 
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1 57. If any one give another a blow on the noſe with his fiſt, three ſhil- 
ings, 3 | . 
58. If it be wounded, one ſhilling. | 

59. If the ſtroke be black without the cloaths, let it be compenſated with 


thirty ſcætas; if within the cloaths, with twenty ſcætas. 


60. It the diaphragm be wounded, let it be compenſated by twelve ſhil- 
lings; it bored, by twenty. | | | 
61. If one is made to halt, let it compenſated by thirty ſhil'ings. 
62. If one we und the callus, let thirty ſhillings be the recompence. 
63. If a man's privy member be cut off, let it be compenſated by thrice 
the ordinary nwlct ; if it is bored, by fix ſhillings ; if cut, by ſix ſhillings. 
64. If a man's thigh be broke, let twelve ſhillings be the recompence ; if 


it is lamed, let the friends judge. | 


65. If a rib be broke, let it be compenſated with three ſhillings. - 

66. If the thigh be pricked, for every prick be paid fix ſhillings; if it be 
an inch deep, one fhilling; if two inches, two ſhillings; if above three 
inches, three ſhillings. | | 

67. If a vertebra be wounded, let it be compenſated with three ſhil- 
lings. 

69. If the foot be cut off, with fifty ſhillings. 

69. If the great toe be cut off, with ten ſhillings. | 

70, For each of the reſt of the toes, be paid half the price, as is enacted 
of the fingers. | | OE 8 

71. Let thirty ſcætas compenſate the nail of the great toe, and ten ſcæ- 
tas each of the reſt, | 

72. If a free-woman, wearing her hair, do any thing diſhonourable, let 
her compenſate it by thirty ſhillings, 

73. Let the compenſation of a virgin be the ſame as that of a freeman, 

74. Let the violation of the patronage of the chief widow of a noble fa- 


mily be compenſ-ted by fitty ſhillings; of the next, with twenty ; of the 


third, by twelve; and of the fourth, by fix. 
75. If a man marry a widow who is not at her own diſpoſal, let him twice 


compenſate the violated patronage. 


76. It a man buy a maid with his money, let her ſtand for bought, if there 
is no fraud in the bargain ; but if there be, let her be returned home, and 
the purchaſer's money reſtored him. | 

77. If ſhe bring forth any live iſſue, let her have half of the man's goods, 
if he die firſt. „ | | | 

78. If ſhe has a mind to depart, with her children, let her have the half 
of his eſtate. . 

79. If the huſband will keep his goods, he muſt keep his children. 

80. If ſhe have no iſſue, let her relations have the goods and the dowry. 

81. If a man take a maid by force, let him pay fifty ſhillings to her firſt 
maſter, and afterwards redeem her, according to his pleaſure. 

82. If the be before betrothed to another, let him make a recompence of 
twenty ſhillings. | | | 


83. If 
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83. If ſhe be with child, let him pay thirty-five ſhillings, and fifteen ſhil- 
lings to the King. | | 
84. If a man lie with the wife of a ſervant, while her huſband is alive, let 
him make a double recompence. | 

85. If a ſlave kill another ſlave, being innocent, let him compenſate his 
death with all his ſubſtance. | | 

86, If a ſervant's eye and foot be ſtruck off, let it be compenſated, 

87. If a man bind another's ſervant, let him make a recompence of ſis 
r | 

88. Let the robbing of a ſervant be compenſated with three ſhillings, 

89. If a ſervant ſteal any thing, let him reſtore the ſame double. 


N U MB E R IV. 


Catalogue, Latin and Engliſh, of the works of Venerable Bede, 
printed at Cologne, A. D. 1612, in eight volumes folio *. 


VOLUME FIRST CONTAINS, 


1. Cunabula grammaticz artis, Donati. The rudiments of the grammatical art, ac- 
cording to Donatus. 
Of the eight parts of ſpeech, one book. 
Of the metrical art, one book. 
Of the figures in ſcripture, one book. 
Of the tropes in holy ſcripture, one book. 
Of orthography, one book, | 
Of arithmetical numbers, one book. 
Of computation, a dialogue. 
Of the diviſions of time, one book. 
Of arithmetical propoſitions, 


2. De octo partibus orationis, liber. 

3. De arte metrica, liber. 

4. De ſchematibus ſcripturæ, liber. 

5. De tropis ſacræ ſcripturæ, liber. 

6. De orthographia liber. 

7. De arithmeticis numeris, liber. 

8. De computo, dialogus. 

g. De diviſionibus temporum, liber. 
10. De arithmeticis propoſitionibus. 
11. De ratione calculi. Of the ratio of calculation. 

12. De numerorum diviſione. Of the diviſion of numbers. 

13. De loquela per geſtum digitorum, libel- Of ſpeaking by the motion of the fingers, a 
= wh 8 ſmall book. 

14. De ratione unciarum, libellus, Of the ratio of ounces, a ſmail book. 

15. De arguments lunz. An argument concerning the moon. 

16 Ephemeris, ſive computus vulgaris. The ephemeris, or vulgar computation.. - 

17. De emboliſmorum ratione computus. The ratio of calculating intercalations. 

18. Decennovenales circuli. Of the cycle of nineteen years.. 

19 De cyclo paſchali, | | Of the paſcal cycle, 

20. De mundi cœleſtis terreſtriſque conſtitu- Of the conſtitution of the celeſtial and terre- 

tione, liber. ſtrial world, one book. 
21. De muſica theorica. Of theoretical muſic. 


„ have taken the catalogue of Bede's works from the Cologne edition of A. D. 1612, becauſe 
it is the only complete one I have had an opportunity of conſulting. 


22. De 
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De arca Noe. 
De linguis gentium. 
. Sibyllina oracula. 


opt x. 


De muſica quadrata, ſeu menſurata. 
. De circulis {plai et polo. 
De planctarum et ſignorum cæleſtium 


ratione. 


De tonitruis, libellus. 
. Prognoſtica temporum. 
De meniura horologii, libellus. 


De aſtrolabio, libellus. 


De nativitate infantium, libellus. 


De minutione ſanguinis, libellus. 
De ſeptem mundi miraculis, libellus. 


. Hymni, 
De ratione computi, libellus. 


No 4. 


Of the quadrature, or menſurat! 

Of the — of the ſphere _—_ — * 
Of the ratio of the planetary and celeſtial 
ſigns. = 
Of thunder, a ſmall book. 
Prognoſticks of the ſeaſons. 


Of the menſuration of a ſun-dial, a ſmall 


book. | 

Of the aſtrolabe, a ſmall book, 

Of the nativity of infants, a ſmall book. 

Of blood: letting, a ſmall book. 

Of the ſeven wonders of the world, a ſmall 
book. 

Hymns, 

Of the ratio of computation, a ſmall book. 


VOLUME SECOND CONTAINS, 


De natura rerum, liber. 
De temporum ratione, liber. 
De ſex ætatibus mundi, ſive Chronica, 


libellus. 


De temporibus, liber. 
. Senteniiz ex Ariſtotele. 
. Sententiz ex Cicerone, ſive axiomata phi- 


loſophica. 


. Proverbiorum, liber. 
De ſubſtantiis. 


Itgi dag, five elementorum philo- 
ſophiæ, libri quatuor. 


De Paſchæ celebratione, five de æqui— 


noctio vernali, liber. 


De divinatione mortis et vitæ, epiſtola. 


VOLUME 


| Gentis Anglorum eccleſiaſtica hiſtoria, 


libri quinque. 


. Epicome cjuſdem hiſtoriæ. 


Vite D Cuthberti. 


Vita D. Felicis. 


Vita D daſti. 
Vits D. Coiu r bani. 


Vid D. Analæ. 


Via D Patricii, libri duo. 
Vita D. Euſtaſii. | 


Of the nature of things, one book. 

Of the ratio of times, one book. 

Of the ſix ages of the world, a chronicle, a 
ſmall book. 


Of times, one book. 


Sentences out of Ariſtotle, | 

Sentences out of Cicero, or philoſophical a- 
xioms. 5 | | 

Of proverbs, one bock. 

Of ſubſtances. 


Of doctrines, or the philoſophy of elements, 
four books. | 

Of the celebration of Eaſter, or of the vernal 
equinox, one book. 


Of the foretelling of life and death, an e- 


piſtle. 


Ot No ah's ark. 


Of the languages of nations, 


Sibylline oracles. 


THIRD CONTAINS, 


The eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the Engliſh nation, 
five books. | 

Abridgement of the ſame hiſtory, 

The life of St Cuthbert. 

The life of St Felix. 

The life of St Vedaſt. 


The lif of St Columban. 


The lite of St Attala. 
The lite of St Patrick, two books, 


Ihe lite of St Euſtaſius. 


57. Vita 
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57. Vita D. Bertolfi. 

58. Vita D. Arnolfi, 

59. Vita D. Burgundoforæ. 

60. Juſtini martyrium, carmine. 

61. Martyrologium. 

62. De ſitu ui bis Hieruſalem. | 

63. Interpretatio nominum Hebraicorum et 
G1:ecorum in Sacris Bibliis. 

64. Excerptiones et collectanea quædam. 


APP E N DEMS 


The life of St Bertolf. 

The life of St Arnolf. 

The life of St Burgundofora. 

The martyrdom of Juſtin, a pocm. 

A martyrology. | 

Of the ſituation of the city of Jeruſalem. 

An interpretation of the Hebrew and Greek 
names in the Holy Bible. 

Certain excerpts and colleCtions. 


VOLUME FOURTH CONTAINS, 


65. Hexameron, 

66. In Geneſin expoſitio. 

67. In Exodum explanatio. 

68. In Leviticum explanatio. 

69. In librum Numeri explanatio. 

70. In Deuteronomium explanatio. 

71. In Samuclum Prophetam allegorica ex- 
politio, libri quatuor. 

72. In libros Regum quæſtiones. ; 

73. In Eſdram et Neemiam Prophetam, al- 
legorica expoſitio, libri tres, 

74. In librum Tobiz expoſitio allegorica. 

In Jobum expoſitio, libri tres. 

In Parabolas Salomonis expoſitio, libri 

tres. 

77. In Cantica Canticorum expoſitio, libri 
ſeptem. 

78. De tabernaculo et vaſis ejus, ac veſtibus 
ſacerdotum, libri duo. 


75. 
76. 


On the ſix days creation. 
Explanation of Geneſis. 
Explanation of Exodus. 
Explanation of Leviticus. 


Explanation of the book of Numbers. 


Explanation of Deuteronomy. 
An allegorical explanation of the Prophet Sa- 
muel, four books. | 
Queſtions on the books of Kings. 
An allegorical explanation of the Prophets 
Efdras and Nehemiah, three books. 
An allegorical explanation of the book of To- 
bet. 
Explanation of Job, three books. | 
Explanation of the Proverbs of Solomon, three 
books. 
Explanation of the Song of Songs, ſeven 
books. 
Of the tabernacle, and its utenſils, and of the 
veſtments of the prieſts, two books. 


VOLUME FIFTH CONTAINS, 


70. In Matthæum expoſitio, libri quatuor. 
80. In Marcum expotitio, libri quatuor, 
81. In Lucam expoſitio, libri ſex. 
82 In Joannem cxpoſitio, 
33. In acta Apoſtolorum expoſitio. 
34. De nominibus locorum vel civitatum, 
quæ in libro Actuum Apottolorum le 
guntur. 
- In D. Jacobi epiſtolam expoſitio. 
86. In primam D. Petri epiſtolam expoſitio, 
87 In ſecundam cjuſdem epiltolam expo 
ſitio. | | 
88, In primam B. Joannis epiſtolam expo- 
ſitio. 
89. In ſecundam ej aſdem epiſtolam expoſi (io. 
VOL. II. | | 


Expoſition on St Matthew, four books. 
Expoſition on St Mark, four books, 
Expoſition on St Luke, ſix books. 
Expoſition on St John. 

Expolition on the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
Of the names of places and cities mentioned in 


the Acts of the Apoſtles. 
Expoſition on the epiſtle of St James, 
Expoſition on the firſt epiſtle of 5: Peter, 
Expoſicion on the ſecond epiltle of the lame. 


Expoſi ion on the firſt epiitle of St John. 


Expoſition on the ſecond epiſtle of the ſame. 
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22. De muſica quadrata, ſeu menſurata. 

23. De circul's {ſphzi# et polo. 

24. De planctarum et ſignorum cæleſtium 
ratio ne. | 

25. De tonitruis, libellus. 

26. Prognoſtica temporum. 

27. De menſura horologii, libellus. 


28. De aſtrolabio, libellus. 

29. De nativitate infantium, libellus. 
30. De minutione ſanguinis, libellus. 
31. De ſeptem mundi miraculis, libellus. 


32. Hymni. 
33. De ratione computi, libellus. 


Ne 4. 


Of the quadrature, or menſuration of muſic. 


Of the circles of the ſphere and pole. 


Of the ratio of the planetary and celeſtial 
ſigns. 


Of thunder, a ſmall bock. 


Prognoſticks of the ſeaſons. 


Of the menſuration of a ſun-dial, a ſmall 
book. | ; 


Of the aſtrolabe, a ſmall book, 


Of the nativity of infants, a ſmall book. 
Of blood-letting, a ſmall book. 


Of the ſeven wonders of the world, a ſmall 


book. 


Hymns, 5 | | 
Of the ratio of computation, a ſmall book. 


VOLUME SECOND CONTAINS, 


34. De natura rerum, liber. 
35. De temporum ratione, liber. 


36. De ſex ætatibus mundi, five Chronica, 


|  libellus. 

37. De temporibus, liber. 

38. Sententiæ ex Ariſtotele. | , 

39. Sententiz ex Cicerone, ſive axiomata phi- 
loſophica. i | 

40. Proverbiorum, liber. . 

41. De ſubſtantiis. 

42. IIeę! datt, five elementorum philo- 
ſophiæ, libri quatuor. | 

43. De Paſchz celebratione, five de æqui- 
noctio vernali, liber. 

44. De divinatione mortis et vitæ, epiſtola. 


48. De arca Noe. 
46. De linguis gentium. 
47. Sibyllina oracula. 


4 


Of the nature of things, one book. 

Of the ratio of times, one book. 

Of the ſix ages of the world, a chronicle, a 

ſmall book. 

Of times, one book. 

Sentences out of Ariſtotle, 

Sentences out of Cicero, or philoſophical a- 
xioms. 

Of proverbs, one book. 


Of ſubſtances. 


Of doctrines, or the philoſophy of elements, 
four books. 

Of the celebration of Eaſter, or of the vernal 
equinox, one book. 

Of the foretelling of life and death, an e- 
piſtle. n 


Ot Noah's ark. 


Of the languages of nations. 
Sibylline oracles, 


VOLUME THIRD CONTAINS, 


48. Gentis Anglorum eccleſiaſtica hiſtoria, 
libri quinque. 

49. Epitome <juſdem hiſtoriæ. 

50. Vita D Cuthberti, 

51. Vita D. Felicis. 

52, Vita D V-daſti. 

53. Vis D. Coiunbani. 

54. Vita) Antale. 

„ Vita D Patricii, libri duo. 

56, Vita D. Euſtafii. 


The eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the Engliſh nation, 


five books. 
Abridgement of the ſame hiſtory. 
The life of St Cuthbert. 
The life of St Felix. 
The life of St Vedaſt. 
The life of St Columban. 
The life of St Attala. 
The lite of St Patrick, two books. 
The lite of St Euſtaſius. | 
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57. Vita D. Bertolfi, 

58. Vita D. Arnolfi, | 

59. Vita D. Burgundoforæ. 

60. Juſtini martyrium, carmine. 
61. 


63 


64. 


Martyrologium. | 

De ſitu ui bis Hieruſalem, 

Interpretatio nominum Hebraicorum et 
Gi æcorum in Sacris Bibliis. 

Excerptiones et collectanea quædam. 


APPENDER 


The life of St Bertolf. 

The life of St Arnolf. 

The life of St Burgundofora. 

The martyrdom of Juſtin, a poem. 

A martyrology. 

Of the ſituation of the city of Jeruſalem. 

An interpretation of the Hebrew and Greek 
names in the Holy Bible. 

Certain excerpts and colleCtions. 


VOLUME FOURTH CONTAINS, 


Hexameron. 


In Geneſin expoſitio. 

Ia Exodum explanatio. 

In Leviticum explanatio. 

. In librum Numeri explanatio. 

. In Deuteronomium explanatio. 


In Samuclum Prophetam allegorica ex- 
politio, libri quatuor. 


In libros Regum quæſtiones. 
. In Eſdram et Neemiam Prophetam, al- 


legorica expoſitio, libri tres. 


. In librum Tobiz expoſitio allegorica. 


In Jobum expoſitio, libri tres. 


In Parabolas Salomonis expoſitio, libri 
tres. 


In Cantica Canticorum expoſitio, libri 


ſeptem. | 


De tabernaculo et vaſis ejus, ac veſtibus 


ſacerdotum, libri duo. 


On the ſix days creation. 

Explanation of Geneſis. 

Explanation of Exodus. 

Explanation of Leviticus. 

Explanation of the book of Numbers. 

Explanation of Deuteronomy. 

An allegorical explanation of the Prophet Sa- 
muel, four books. 

Queſtions on the books of Kings. 

An allegorical explanation of the Prophets 
Eſdras and Nehemiah, three books. 

An allegorical explanation of the book of To- 
bet. 

Explanation of Job. three books. 

Explanation of the Proverbs of Solomon, three 
books. 

Explanation of the Song of Songs, ſeven 
books. 

Of the tabernacle, and its utenſils, and of the 
veſtments of the prieſts, two books. 


VOLUME FIFTH CONTAINS, 


In Matthzum expoſitio, libri quatuor. 


In Marcum expoſitio, libri quatuor. 


In Lucam expoſitio, libri ſex. 


In Joannem expoſitio. 


Ia acta Apoſtolorum expoſitio. 


De nominibus locorum vel civitatum, 


quæ in libro Actuum Apoſtolorum le 
guntur. 


In D. Jacobi epiſtolam expoſitio. 
In primam D. Petri epiſtolam expoſitio. 
Is ſecundam cjuſdem epiltolam expo 


ſitio. 
In primam B. Joannis epiſtolam expo- 
ſirio. | 


9. In ſecundam ejuſdem epiſtolam expoſicio, 


VOL. II. 


Expoſition on St Matthew, four books. 
Expoſition on St Mark, four books. 
Expoſition on St Luke, ſix books. 
Expoſition on St John. 


Expoſition on the Acts of the Apoſtles. 


Of the names of places and cities mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apoſtles. 


Expoſition on the epiſtle of St James, 
Expoſition on the firſt epiſtle of St Peter. 
Lx poſi(ion on the ſecond epiltle of the ſame. 


Expoſi ĩon on the firſt epiſtle of St John. 


Expoſition on the ſecond epiſtle of the ſame. 
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go. In tertiam ejuſdem epiſtolam expoſitio. 
91. In epiſtolam Judæ Apoſtoli expoſitio. 


Expoſition on the third epiſtle of the e.. 
Expoſition on the epiſtle of St Jude. 


92. In Apocalypſim Joannis Apoſtoli expla- Expoſition on the Revelations of St John. 


natio. 


VOLUME SIXTH CONTAINS, 


93. Retractationes in Actus Apoſtolorum. 

94. Queſtiones in Acta A poſtolorum ſex. 

95. In epiſtolam Pauli ad Romanus, expo- 
ſitio. 

In epiſtolam Pauli priorem ad Corin- 
thios, expoſitio. | 


97. In epiſtolam Pauli poſteriorem ad Co- 


rinthios, expoſitio. 
In epiſtolam Pauli ad Galatas expoſitio. 


99. in epiſtolam Pauli ad Epheſios expoſitio. 


In epiſtolam Pauli ad Philippenſes ex- 
poſitio. | 


101. In epiſtolam Pauli ad Coloſſenſes expo- 


ſitio. 


102. In epiſtolam Pauli in priorem ad Theſſa- 


lonicenſes, expoſitio 


103. In epiſtolam Pauli poſteriorem ad Theſ- 


ſalonicenſes, expoſitio. 

In epiſtolam Pauli primam ad Timo- 
theum, expoſitio. 

105. In epiſtolam Pauli ſecundam ad Timo- 
theum, expoſitio. | | 

In epiſtolam Pauli ad Titum, expofitio. 


107. In epiſtolam Pauli ad Philemonem, ex- 


poſitio. 


ſitio. | 
. Aniani epiſtola ad Evangelum, preſby- 


terum. 


110. Joannis Chryſoſtomi epiſtola de laudibus 


beati Pauli Apoſtoli. 


In epiſtolam Pauli ad Hebræos, expo - 


Retractations on the Acts of the Apoſtles. 


Six queſtions on the Acts of the Apoſtles. 
Expoſition on the epiſtle of St Paul to the 


Romans. 


Expoſition on the firſt epiſtle of St Paul to the 


Corinthians. 


Expoſition on the ſecond epiſtle of St Paul to 


the Corinthians. 

Expoſition on the epiſtle of St Paul to the 
Galatians. | 
Expoſition on the epiſtle of St Paul to the E- 

pheſians. | 


Expoſition on the epiſtle of St Paul to the 


Philippians. 

Expoſition on the epiſtle of St Paul to the 
Coloſſians. | 

Expoſition on the firſt epiſtle of St Paul to the 
Theſſalonians. 

Expoſition on the ſecond epiſtle of St Paul to 
the Theſlalonians. | 

Expoſition on the firſt epiſtle of St Paul to 
Timothy. 


Timothy, 


Expoſition on the epiſile of St Paul to Titus. 


Expoſition on the epiſtle of St Paul to Phile- 
mon. | 

Expoſition on the epiſtle of St Paul to the 
Hebrews. _ 

Epiſtle of Anianus to Evangelus, a preſbyter. 


'Epiſtle of John Chryſoſthom, in praiſe of the 


bleſſed Apoſtle Paul. 


VOLUME SEVENTH CONTAINS, 


111, Homiliz æſtivales de tempore, t:iginta 
tres. 

112. Homiliæ zſtivales de ſanctis, trigintæ 
du. i 

113. Homiliæ hyemales de tempore, quinde- 

eim. 
114. Homiliæ quadrageſimales, viginti duz. 
115. Homiliz byemales de ſanctis, ſedecim. 


Thirty-ſeven ſummer-homilies for the ſca- 


ſons. 
Thirty-two ſummer- homilies on the ſaints, 


Fifteen winter homilies for the ſeaſons, 


Twenty-two homilies for Lent. 


Sixteen winter-homilies on the ſaints, 
115, Sermones 


Ne 4. 


Expoſition on the ſecond epiſtle of St Paul to 


No 4. 


116. Sermones ad populum varii. 

117. Scintillz, ſive loci communes. 

118, De muliere forti, libellus. 

119. De officiis, libellus. | 

120, Fragmenta quædam in Libros Sapien- 
tiales, et Pſalteri verſus aliquot. 
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Sundry ſermons to the people, 

Sparks, or common places. 

Of the ſtrong woman, a ſmall book. 

Of morals or duties, a ſmall book. 

Fragments on the Book of Wiſdom, and ſome 
verſes of the Pſalms, 


VOLUME EIGHTH CONTAINS, 


121. De templo Salomonis, liber. 
122. De ſex dierum creatione, liber. 
123. Quæſtiones ſuper Geneſim. 
124. Qeſtiones ſuper Exodum, 
125. Qu#zſtiones ſuper Leviticum. 
126, Q zſtiones ſuper librum Numeri. 
127. Qieſtiones ſuper Deuteronomium. 
128, Quæſtiones ſuper librum Jeſu Nave. 
129. Quzſtiones ſuper librum Judicum. 
130. Qæſtiones ſuper librum Ruth. 
131. Qæſtiones ſuper quatuor libros Re- 


um. 
132. * variarum, liber. 
133. In Pfalmorum librum commentaria. 
134. Vocabulorum Pſalterii expoſitio. 

135. Sermo de eo, quod in Pſalmis legitur, 
Dominus de cœlo proſpexit,“ &c. 
In Boethii librum de Trinitate, commen- 
tarius. > 

De ſeptem verbis Chriſti, oratio. 
Meditationes paſſionis Chriſti per ſeptem 
diei horas. . 
139. De remediis peccatorum. 


136. 


137. 
138. 


Of the temple of Solomon, one book. 

Of the ſix days creation, one bock. 

Queſtions on Geneſis. 

Queſtions on Exodus. 

Queſtions on Leviticus, 

Queſtions on Numbers, 

Queſtions on Deuteronomy, 

Qeſtions on Joſhua, 

Queſtions on Judges. 2 
Queſtions on Ruth. 


Queſtions on the four books of Kings. 


Of various queſtions, one book. 


Commentaries on the book of Pſalms. 


Expoſition of the words of the Pſalms. 


A ſermon on this paſſage in the Pſalms, — 
* The Lord looked down from heaven.” 
Commentary on the book of Boethius on the 

Trinity. | 
An oration on the ſeven words of Chtiſt. 
Meditations on Chriſt's paſſion, for ſeven hours 

of the day. 
Of the remedies of ſins, 


Beda, beſides all the above works, was the author of ſeveral other tracts 


which have been publiſhed, and of ſome which are {till in MS k. 


This ſufli— 


ciently proves, that, conſidering the times in which he flourithed, and the ma- 
nifold diſadvantages under which he laboured, he was one of the moſt ſtudious 


and ingenious men that this iſland ever produced. 


* See Biographia Britannica, t. 1. p. 651. 652. 
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The Lord's Prayer, in the Anglo-Saxon and other kindred un- 
guages, derived from the ancient Gothic or Teutonic. 


I. Angle- Saxon. 


Uren Fader thic arth in 
Heofnas. 1. Sie gehalgud 
thin Noma. 2. To cymeth 
thin Ryc. 3. Sie thin Wil- 
la ſue is in Heofnas, and in 
Eortho 4, Uren Hlaf o- 
ferwiſtlic ſel us to daeg. 5. 
And torgefe us Scylda urna, 
ſue we forgefan Scyldgum 
urum. 6. And no inlead 
uſig in Cuſtnung. 7. Ah 
gefrig uſich from Ifle. A- 
men. 


4. Belgic. 
Onſe Vader die daer zijt 


in de Hemelen. 1. Uwen 
Nacm worde gheheylight, 
2. U Rijcke kome. 3. U- 
wen Wille gheſchiede op der 
Aerden, gelijck in den He- 
mel. 4. Onſe dagelijckt 
Broodt gheeft ons heden. 5. 
Ende vergheeft ons onſe 
Schulden, ghelijzck wyoock 
onſe Schuldenaren vergeven, 
6. Lnde en leyt ons niet in Ver- 
ſzeckinge, 7. Mer verloſt 
ons vanden Booſen. Amen. 


2. France-Theotiſc. 


Fater unſer thu thar biſt in 
Himile. 1. Si geheilagot 
thin Namo. 2. Queme thin 


Rihhi. 3. Si thin Willo, ſo 


her in Himile iſt o fi her in 
Erdu. 4. Unſar Brot taga- 
lihhaz gib uns huitu. 5. In- 
ti furlaz uns nuſara Sculdi 
ſo uuir furlazames vnſaron 
Sculdigon 6. Inti ni gileiteſt 
unſih in Coſtunga. 7. Uzouh 
arloſi unſi fon Ubile. A- 
men. 


s. Frific. 


Ws Haita dun derſtu biſte 
yne Hymil. 1. Dyn Name 
wird heiligt. 2. Dyn Rick 
toxcomme. 3. Dyn Wille 
moet ſchoen, opt Vrtiyck as 
yne Hymile. 4. Ws deilix 
Biz jov ws jwed. 5. In ver- 
jou ws, us Schylden, as wy 
vejac ws Schyidnirs. 6. In 
lied ws nact in Verſieking. 
7. Din fry us vin it Que. 


Amen, 


3. Cimbric. 


Fader uor ſom eſt i Him- 
lum. 1. Halgad warde thitt 
Nama, 2, Tilkomme thitt 
Rikie. 3. Skie thin Vilie, 


ſo ſom i Himmalam, ſo och 


po Iordannè. 4. Wort dach- 
licha Brodh gif os i dagh, 
5. Ozh forlat os uora Scul- 
dar, ſo ſom ogh vi forlate 
them os Skildighe are. 6. 
Ogh inled os ikkie i Freſtal- 
ſan. 7, Utan frels os ifra 
Ondo. Amen. 


6. High-Dutch. 
Unſer Vater in dem Him- 


mel. 1. Dein Name werde 


geheiliget, 2. Dein Reich 
komme. 3. Dein Wille geſ⸗ 
chehe auf Erden, wie im Him- 
mel. 4. Unſer taeglich Biodt 
gib uns heute. 


gib uns unſere Schulden, wie 
wir unſern Schuldigern ver- 
geben. 6. Und fuchre uns 
nicht in Verſuchung. 7. Son- 
dern erloeſe uns von dem V- 
bel. Amen, 


7. Suedbian. 


5. Und ver- 


N? 5. 


7. Suevian. 


Fatter auſar dear du biſcht 


em Hemmal. 1. Gehoyliget 
wearde dain Nam. 2. Zua- 
konime dain Reych. 3. Dain 
Will gſchea uff Earda as em 
Hemmal. 4. Auſar deglich 
Baud gib as huyt. 5. Und 
fer giab as auſre Schulda, wia 
wiar fergeaba auſarn Schul- 
digearn, 6. Und fuar as net 
ind Ferſuaching. 7. Son- 
dern erlais as fom Ibal. A- 
men. 


10. NMruegian. 


Wor Fader du ſom eſt y 


Himmelen. 1, Gehailiget 
worde dit Nafa. 2. Tiikom- 
ma os Riga dit. 3. Din Wi- 


lia geſkia paa lIorden, ſom 
handt er udi Himmelen. 4. 
Giff os y Tag wort dagliga 
Brouta. 5 Och forlaet os 
wort Skioldt, ſom wy forlata 
wora Skioldon 6. Och lad 
os icke homma voi Friſtelſe. 
7. Man frals os fra Onet. A- 
Wen.. 


Friſtelſe. 
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8. Swiſs. 


Vatter unſer, der du biſt 
in Himlen, 1. Geheyligt 
werd dyn Nam. 2. Zu- 
kumm uns dijn Rijch. 3. 
Dyn Will geſchahe, wie im 
Himmel, alſo auch uff Er- 
den. 4. Gib uns hut unſer 
taglich Brot. 5. Und vergib 
uns unſere Sculden, wie anch 
wir vergaben unſern Schuld- 
neren. 6. Und fuhr uns 
nicht in Verſuchnyſs. 7. 
Sunder erlos uns von dem 


Boſen. Amen. 


11. Daniſh. 


Vor Fader i Himmelen. 


1. Helligt vorde dit Navn. 


2. Tilkomme dit Rige. 3. 
Vorde din Villie, paa Iorden 
ſom 1 Hemmelen 4. Giff 
oſs i Dag vort daglige Bred, 
5. Oc forlad ofs vor Skyld, 
ſom wi forlade vore Skylde- 
ner. 6, Oc leede ols icke 1 
7. Men frels os fra 


Amen. 


Oar, 


v% 


9. Icelandic. 


Fader vor thu ſom ert a 
Himnum. 1. Helgeſt thitt 
Nafn. 2 Tilkome thitt Riike, 
3 Verde thinn Vilie, fo a 
Jordu, ſem a Himne 4. 
Gieff thu ofs i dag vort dag- 
legt Braud. 5 Og fiergieff 
oſs vorar Skulder, ſo ſem 
vier fierergiefum vorum Skul- 
dinautum. 6. Og inleid ofs 
ecke i Freiſtne 7. Heldr 
frelſa thu oſs fra Illu. A- 
men. 


12. Swediſh, | 


Fader war ſom aſt i Him- 


melen. 1. Helgat warde titt 
Nampn. 2. Till komme titt 
Ricke. 3. Skei tia Wilie ſaa 


paa Iordenne, ſom i Hemme- 
len. 4. Wart dagliga Biod 
giff oſs i Dagh. 5 Och for- 
lat ofs wara Skulder ſa ſom 
ock wi forlaten them ofs Skil- 
dege aro. 6. Och inleed oſs 
icke i Freſteiſe. 7. Ut an 
frals ols i fra Oaco. Amen. 


END of the SECOND VOLUME. 


ERRORS of the PRESS. 


p. 76. 1. 18. for Eddar read Edgar. 
p. 120. I. 15. for A. D. 696 read A. D. 596. 


P. 163. I. 22. for reſolutions read revolutions. 


Direction to the BINDER. 


Place the map of Saxon England, according to the Saxon 


Chronicle, fronting the firſt page of the Appendix. 


